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INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    FAMILY     OF    TBS     FUTURK    MRS.     BARNABY.— 

FINANCIAL    DIFFICULTIES. MATERNAL    LOVE. PREPARATIONS   FOR 

A    FETE. 

Miss  Martha  Compton,  and  Miss  Sophia  Compton,  were, 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  leading  beauties  of  the 
pretty  town  pi  Silverton  in  Devonshire. 

The  elder  of  these  ladies  is  the  person  I  propose  to  present 
to  my  readers  as  the  heroine  of  my  story;  but,  ere  she  is-  • 
placed  before  them  in  the  station  assigned  her  in  my  title- 
page  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  slight  sketch  of  her  ' 
early  youth,  and  also  such  brief  notice  of  her  family  as  may ' 
suffice  to  make  the  subsequent  events  of  her  life,  and  the  per- 
sons connected  with  them,  more  clearly  understood. 

The  Reverend  Josiah  Compton,  the  father  of  my  heroine 
and  her  sister,  was  an  exceedingly  worthy  man,  though  more 
distinguished  for  the  imperturbable  tranquillity  of  his  temper, 
than  either  for  the  brilliance  of  his  talents  or  the  profundity 
of  his  learning.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  landed  proprietor 
at  no  great  distance  from  Silverton,  who  farmed  his  own  long- 
descended  patrimony  of  three  hundred  acres  with  skilful  and 
unwearied  industry,  and  whose  chief  ambition  in  life  had  been 
to  see  his  only  son  Josiah  privileged  to  assume  the  prefix  of 
reverend  before  his  name.  After  three  trials,  and  two  failures, 
this  blessing  was  at  last  accorded,  and  his  son  ordained,  by  the 
help  of  a  very  good-natured  examining  chaplain  of  the  then 
Bishop  of  Exeter. 

This  rustic,  laborious,  and  very  happy  squire  lived  to  «L<t 
his  son  installed  Curate  of  Silvettoxi,  axv&  \ta«ft&  -vrvScw  ^ok. 
hand  of  the  dashing  Miss  Martha  Wisfttt.^Voi^  \*sst  V^*- 
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gree  was  not  of  such  respectable  antiquity  as  that  of  her  bride- 
groom, had  the  glory  of  being  accounted  the  handsomest  girl 
'  at  the  Silverton  balls ;  and  if  her  race  could  not  count  them- 
selves among  the  landed  gentry,  she  enjoyed  all  the  consider- 
ation that  a  fortune  of  one  thousand  pounds  could  give,  to  atone 
for  any  mortification  which  the  accident  of  having  a  ci-devant 
tallow-chandler  for  her  parent  might  possibly  occasion. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  pride  and  pleasure  which  the 
squire  took  in  the  prosperity  of  this  successful  son,  the  old 
man  could  never  be  prevailed  Ufjjp  by  all  Mrs.  Josiah's  admi- 
rable reasonings  on  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  to  do  otherwise 
than  divide  his  three  hundred  acres  of  freehold  in  equal  por- 
tions between  the  Reverend  Josiah  Compton,  his  son,  and 
Elizabeth  Compton,  spinster,  his  daughter. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  had  this  daughter  been  handsome, 
or  even  healthy,  the  proud  old  yeoman  might  have  been 
tempted  to  reduce  her  portion  to  the  charge  of  a  couple  of 
thousand  pounds  or  so  upon  the  estate;  but  she" was  sickly, 
deformed,  and  motherless ;  and  the  tenderness  of  the  father's 
heart  conquered  the  desire  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
strong  within  him,  to  keep  together  the  fields  which  for  so 
many  generations  had  given  credit  and  independence  to  his 
race.  To  leave  his  poor  little  Betsy  in  any  degree  dependent 
upon  her  fine  sister-in-law  was,  in  short,  beyond  his  strength  ; 
so  the  home  croft,  and  the  long  fourteen,  the  three  linny  crofts, 
the  five  worthies,  and  the  ten-acre  clover  bit,  together  with 
the  farm-house  and  all  its  plenishing,  and  one  half  of  the  live 
and  dead  farming  stock,  were  bequeathed  to  Elizabeth  Compton 
and  her  heirs  for  ever  —  not  perhaps  without  some  hope,  on 
the  part  of  her  good  father,  that  her  heirs  would  be  those 
of  her  reverend  brother  also  ;  and  so  he  died,  with  as  easy  a 
conscience  as  ever  rocked  a  father  to  sleep. 

But  Mrs.  Josiah  Compton,  when  she  became  Mrs.  Compton, 
with  just  one  half  of  the  property  she  anticipated,  waxed  ex- 
ceeding wrath ;  and  though  her  firm  persuasion,  that (C  the 
hideous  little  crook-back  could  not  live  for  ever,"  greatly 
tended  to  console  and  soothe  her,  it  was  not  without  very 
Constant  reflections  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  good  terms 
mth  her,  lest  she  might  make  as  "  unnatural  a  will  as  her 
rtuAer  did  before  her, "  that  she  was  enabled  to  resist  tVve  tern^t- 
atfoa  of  abusing  ber  openly  every  time  they  met ;  a  tempta&au. 
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increased,  peffeaps,  by  the  consciousness  that  Mia  Betsy  held 
her  and  all  her  race  in  the  meet  sovereign  contempt. 

Betsy  Compttm  was  an  odd  little  body,  with  tome  vigour 
of  mind,  and  frame  too,  notwithstanding  her  deformity  ;  and 
as  the  defects  in  her  constitution  showed  themselves  more  in 
her  inability  to  endure  fatigvt,  than  in  any  pain  or  positive 
suffering,  she  was  likely  to  enjoy  her  comfortable  independence 
considerably  longer,  and  considerably  more,  than  her  sister 
thought  it  all  reasonable  in  Providence  to  permit. 

The  little  lady  arranged  bar  affair*,  and  settled  her  future 
manner  of  life,  within  a  very  few  weeks  after  her  father's 
death,  and  that  without  consulting  brother,  sister,  or  any  one 
else ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  she  could  have  done  it  better 
had  she  Called  all  the  parish  to  counsel. 

She  first  selected  the  two  pleasantest  rooms  in  the  house  for 
her  bed-room  and  sitting-room,  and  then  skilfully  marked  out 
the  warmest  and  prettiest  corner  of  the  garden,  overlooking 
some  of  her  own  rich  pastures,  with  the  fine  old  grey  tower  of 
Silverton  in  the  distance,  as  the  place  of  her  bower,  her 
flower-garden,  and  her  little  apiary.  She  then  let  the  remain- 
der of  her  house,  and  the  whole  of  her  well-conditioned  dairy- 
farm,  for  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  with  as  much  waiting 
upon  as  she  might  require,  as  much  cream,  butter,  milk,  and 
eggs  as  she  should  use,  and  as  much  fruit  and  vegetables  as 
her  tenants  could  spare  —  together  with  half  a  day's  labour 
every  week  for  her  tiny  flower-garden. 

She  had  no  difficulty  in  rinding  a  tenant  upon  these  terms : 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  had  a  bride 
ready  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  farm-house  to  put  her  into, 
and  a  sufficient  dairy  upon  which  to  display  her  well -learned 
science.  Miss  Betsy's  homestead  was  the  very  thing  for  them. 
The  bride's  portion  was  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  late  Squire  Compton's  furniture  and  the  half 
of  his  fine  stock  of  cows,  &c,  &c,  the  which  was  paid  down 
in  Bank  of  England  notes  within  ten  minutes  after  the  lease 
was  signed,  and  being  carefully  put  into  the  funds  by  Miss 
Betsy,  became,  as  she  said  to  herself  (but  to  nobody  else),  a 
sort  of  nest  egg,  which,  as  she  should  only  draw  out  the  in- 
terest to  lay  it  in  again  in  the  shape  of  ^ivkca^L^w&sSw  ^  *s*. 
increasing  till  she  might  happen  to  wlt&\\*,  *»  <Coak,^<s^^R 
whole,  the  style  and  scale  of  her  tsr^ew«»  \*ko%  V&sea^ 
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consideration,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  lady,  of 
any  rank,  more  really  and  truly  independent  than  Miss  Betsy. 

She  felt  this,  and  enjoyed  it  greatly.  Now  and  then,  in- 
deed, as  she  remembered  her  old  father,  and  his  thoughtful 
care  for  her,  her  sharp  black  eyes  would  twinkle  through  a 
tear ;  but  there  was  more  softness  than  sorrow  in  this  ;  and  a 
more  contented,  or,  in  truth,  a  more  happy  spinster  might 
have  been  sought  in  vain,  far  and  near,  notwithstanding  her 
humped  back. 

Far  different  was  the  case  of  those  who  inherited  the  other 
moiety  of  the  estate,  called  Compton  Basett.  The  reverend 
Josiah,  indeed,  was  himself  too  gentle  and  kind-hearted  to 
feel  anger  against  his  father,  or  a  single  particle  of  ill-will 
towards  his  sister ;  yet  was  he  as  far  from  sharing  her  peaoe 
and  contentment  as  his  disappointed  and  vituperative  wife. 
How,  indeed,  can  any  man  hope  to  find  peace  and  contentment, 
even  though  he  has  passed  the  rubicon  of  ordination,  and  has 
been  happy  enough  to  marry  the  favourite  flirt  of  ten  suc- 
cessive regiments,  if  he  be  never  permitted  to  close  his  eyes  in 
sleep  till  he  has  been  scolded  for  an  hour,  and  never  suffered 
to  wake  at  any  signal,  save  the  larum  of  his  lady's  tongue. 

It  was  in  vain  that  day  and  night  he  continued  submissively 
to  reiterate  the  phrases,  "  to  be  sure,  my  dear,"  .  .  .  .  «  cer- 
tainly," .  .  .  .  "  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  .  ..."  he  ought  not 
to  have  done  so,  my  love,"  ....  "you  are, quite  right,  my 
dear/' ....  and  the  like.  All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
submission  and  kindness  was  in  vain ;  Mrs.  Compton's  com- 
plainings ceased  not,  and,  what  was  harder  still,  she  always 
contrived  by  some  ingenious  mode  of  reasoning  to  prove  that 
all  the  mischief  which  had  happened  was  wholly  and  solely 
her  husband's  fault. 

Meanwhile  the  two  little  girls  sent  to  bless  this  union  of 
masculine  softness  and  feminine  hardness  grew  on  and  pros- 
pered, as  far  as  animal  health  went,  just  as  much  as  if  their 
father  were  not  taking  to  smoking  and  hot  toddy  as  a  con- 
solation for  all  his  sorrows,  or  their  mother  to  a  system  of 
visiting  and  gossiping,  which  left  her  no  time,  had  she  pos- 
sessed the  talent,  to  do  more  for  their  advantage  than  take 
care  that  they  had  enough  to  eat.  They  were  very  fine 
or  Sundays,  or  whenever  their  ma'  expected  company  •,  axvd 
not  too  dirty  at  other  times  to  pass  muster  at  the  daj-scWk, 
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at  which  they  were  destined  to  receive  all  the  education  which 
fate  intended  for  them. 

Miss  Betsy>  little  as  she  admired  her  sister-in-law,  and 
dearly  as  she  loved  her  sunny  garden  in  summer,  and  her 
snug  chimney-corner  in  winter,  now  and  then  left  both  to 
pass  a  few  hours  in  Silverton ;  for  she  loved  her  brother, 
despite  the  weakness  of  character  which  appeared  to  her  keen 
faculties  to  he  something  very  nearly  approaching  fatuity; 
and  being  as  well  aware  as  the  prettiest  young  lady  in  the 
town  could  be,  that  she  was  herself  totally  unfit  to  be  mar* 
ried,  she  looked  to  his  children  with  the  interest  with  which 
human  beings  are  apt  to  consider  those  who  must  become  the 
possessors  of  all  they  leave  behind. 

For  many  years  Miss  Betsy  looked  forward  with  hope  for 
one  of  two  greatly  desired  events.  That  most  coveted  was 
the  death  of  her  sister-in-law ;  the  other,  and  for  many  years 
the  most  probable,  was  the  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  her 
brother. 

But  time  wore  away,  and  both  were  abandoned.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  had  Miss  Betsy  seen  a  male  Compton  ready 
to  unite  in  his  own  person  all  the  acquired  and  inherited 
honours  of  his  twaddling  father,  and  all  the  daily  increasing 
hoard  that  she  was  herself  accumulating,  her  temper  of  mind 
would  probably  have  been  very  different.  As  it  was,  she 
looked  upon  the  little  girls  as  much  more  belonging  to  their 
mother  than  to  their  father;  and  the  steady  thriftiness,  which, 
had  it  been  pursued  for  the  sake  of  a  nephew,  would  have  had 
some  mixture  of  generous  devotion  in  it,  now  that  its  result 
could  only  benefit  nieces,  by  no  means  very  dearly  loved,  seemed 
to  threaten  the  danger  of  her  becoming  saving  for  mere  saving's 
sake. 

There  was,  however,  in  the  heart  of  Miss  Betsy  much  to 
render  such  an  incrustation  of  character  difficult ;  but  there 
was  also  much  to  displease  her  in  those  who  alone  could 
claim  her  kindness  on  the  plea  of  kindred ;  so  that  the  most 
acute  observer  might  have  been  at  a  loss  to  say  what  tone  her 
vexed  temper  might  finally  take  towards  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  young  sisters,  at  the  respective  ages  of 
fifteen  and  seventeen,  were  as  forward  axv&  W^m^,  ^$&&  *a» 
ever  drew  the  attention  of  a  country  towa..  TlYikfj  v*«t*  w^aifcci 
handsome,  perhaps,  though  very  un\&e*     ^&stf&»,  h**»>  ^ 
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dark-eyed,  fresh -coloured,  bold-spirited,  and  beHeved  in  her 
heart  that  she  was  to  he  called  "  my  lady,"  and  to  drive  in  a 
coach  and  four.  Sophia,  the  younger  girl,  was  kas  tall  and 
less  bright-coloured ;  her  hair  was  light,  and  her  eyea,  though 
their  hushes  were  black,  were  of  the  softest  grey.  Her  chief 
beauty,  however,  consisted  in  a  complexion  of  great  delicacy, 
and  a  mouth  and  teeth  thai  could  hardly  be  looked  at  without 
pleasure,  even  by  cross  Miss  Betsy  herself. 

Miss  Martha  Compton  was  a  young  lady  endowed  with  a 
vast  variety  of  brilliant  talents.  She  could  dance  every  night, 
and  very  nearly  all  night  long,  though  she  had  only  learned 
for  six  weeks;  she  could  make  pasteboard  card-boxes  and 
screens,  work  satin-stitch,  and  (like  most  other  clever  young 
ladies  bred  in  a  country  town  abounding  with  officers)  quote 
the  oft  profaned  lyrics  of  Tom  Moore. 

The  reputation  of  her  sister  for  talenta  rested  on  a  basis 
much  less  extended ;  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  false  con- 
cord to  talk  of  her  talents,  for  she  had  but  one  in  the  world. 
Untaught,  and  unconscious  of  the  power  nature  had  bestowed, 
she  sang  with  the  sweet  shrillness  of  the  lark ;  and  had  science 
been  set  to  work  upon  her  for  six  months,  Silverton  might 
have  boasted  one  of  the  finest  native  voices  in  the  kingdom. 

Mrs.  Compton  was  proud  of  both  her  daughters ;  and  how- 
ever difficult  it  might  be  to  procure  shoes  and  gloves  out  of  an 
income  of  somewhat  less  than  four  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
the  winter  balls  of  Silverton  never  opened  till  the  Miss  Comp- 
tons  were  ready  to  stand  up. 

Had  she  been  a  little  less  brutally  cross  to  her  poor  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Compton  would  really  at  this  time  have  been 
almost  interesting  from  the  persevering  industry  and  inge- 
nuity with  which  she  converted  the  relics  of  her  own  maiden 
finery  into  fashionable  dancing  dresses  for  her  girls.  And  on 
tile  whole  the  Miss  Comptons  were  astonishingly  well  dressed ; 
for,  besides  the  above-mentioned  hoards,  every  article  of  the 
family  consumption  was  made  to  contribute  to  the  elegance  of 
their  appearance  Brown  sugar  was  substituted  for  white  at 
the  morning  and  the  evening  meal ;  the  butcher's  bills  were 
kept  down  wonderfully  by  feeding  the  family  upon  tripe  twice 
a  week j  the  home-brewed  was  lowered  till  the  saving  in  malt 
■thronejrear  bought  two  glazed  calico  slips,  four  ^aiT  oi  toa% 
"tote  gfowc?,  and  a  bunch  of  caraaiaons>  ft«  *4%.tt\na  %tA<£ 
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lilies  for  Sophia.  Nothing,  in  short,  was  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten that  could  be  made  to  distil  one  drop  of  its  value  towards 
decorating  the  beauties  of  Sflverton. 

Few  subjects  have  furnished  more  various  or  more  beautiful 
images  for  the  poet's  pen  than  maternal  fondness.  From  the 
heart-stirring  fury  of  the  dauntless  lioness  when  her  young 
ones  are  threatened,  down  to  the  patient  hen  red-breast,  as  she 
aits  abvood,  lonely,  fasting,  and  tpart  from  all  the  joys  of 
birdhood,  awaiting  the  coming  life  of  her  loved  nestlings  •  •  • 
in  short,  from  one  extremity  of  animal  cioafaon  to  the  other, 
volumes  of  tender  anecdotes  have  been  collected  illustrative  of 
this  charming  feature  of  female  nature;  and  yet  much  still 
remains  to  be  said  of  it  Where  is  the  author  who  has  de- 
voted his  power  of  looking  into  the  human  heart,  to  the  task 
of  describing  the  restless  activity,  the  fond  watchfulness,  the 
unwearied  industry  of  a  proud,  poor,  tender  mother,  when 
labouring  to"  dress  her  daughters  for  a  ball  ?  Who  has  told  of 
the  turnings,  the  dyings,  the  ironings,  the  darnings,  that  have 
gone  to  make  misses  of  ten  pounds  a  year  pin-money  look  as 
smart  as  the  squanderer  of  five  hundred  ?  Yet  such  things  ate: 
the  light  of  morning  never  steals  into  the  eyes  of  mortals  to 
spur  them  on  again  to  deeds  of  greatness  after  nightly  rest, 
without  awakening  many  hundred  mothers  whose  principal  busi- 
ness in  life  is  to  stitch,  flounce,  pucker,  and  embroider  for  their 
daughters !  All  this  is  very  beautiful !  —  I  speak  not  of  the 
stitching,  flouncing,  puckering,  and  embroidering,  but  of  the 
devotion  of  the  maternal  hearts  dedicated  to  it.  All  this  is 
very  beautiful!  yet  never  has  gifted  hand  been  found  to 
bring  forth  in  delicate  pencilling  trails  such  as  these  with  half 
the  study  that  has  been  often  bestowed  on  the  painting  a  cob- 
web.    This  ia  unjust. 

Great,  however,  as  were  Mrs.  Compton's  exertions  for  the 
esUbHshment  of  her  daughters  by  the  ways  and  means  above 
described,  her  maternal  efforts  were  not  confined  to  these ;  for 
their  sakes  she  on  one  occasion  armed  herself  for  an  enterprise 
which,  notwithstanding  the  resolute  tone  of  her  character,  cost 
her  some  struggles.  This  desperate  undertaking,  which  was 
nothing  less  than  the  penetrating  to  the  rarely -invaded  retreat 
of  Miss  Betsy,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  her  to  give  the  girls  a 
little  money,  was  occasioned  by  a  gte&X.  «too&.  yel  <toav  vKMfcsktJL 
8tfverton. 

B  4 
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The  officers  of  the regiment,  a  detachment  of  which 

had  been  quartered  there  for  a  twelvemonth,  gallantly  deter- 
mined  to  give  the  neighbouring  families  a  fete  before  they  left 
the  town,  in  return  for  the  hospitalities  they  had  received.  I 
am  writing  of  the  year  1813 — a  period  when  the  palmy  days 
of  country  quarters  still  existed,  and  many  may  still  remember 
the  tender  sensibilities  excited  by  a  departing  regiment,  and 
the  gay  hopes  generated  %y  an  arriving  one.  Either  of  these 
events  was  well  calculated  to  chase  the  composure  of  spirits 
arising  from  th*4*nbroken  routine  of  ordinary  existence ;  and 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  that,  upon  an  occasion  where  the 
effects  of  lath  were  brought  tq0fet  upon  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
a  set  of  provincial  fair  ones  at^the  same  moment,  the  emotions 
produced  must  have  been  of  no  ordinary  injjtureV- 

Such  was  the  case  at  the  fete  given  by  the  first  battalion  of 

the regiment  on  their  leaving  Silverton;  for,  as  it  chanced 

that  they  were  to  be  replaced  by  the  second  battalion  of  the 
same  corps,  the  compliment  intended  for  the  neighbourhood 
was  so  arranged  as  to  be  shared  by  the  officers  who  were  about 
to  be  introduced  to  it ;  and  thus  an  immense  mass  of  joys  and 
sorrows,  regrets  and  hopes,  tears  and  smiles,  all  came  into 
action  at  once ;  and  volumes  might  be  rilled  in  the  most  in- 
teresting manner,  solely  in  describing  the  states  of  mind  pro- 
duced in  the  most  charming  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
twenty-seven  of  the  principal  houses  of  Silverton  and  its 
vicinity. 

"  It  was  so  quite  unlike  any  other  party  that  ever  was 
given,"  as  Mrs.  Compton  well  observed,  in  talking  over  the. 
matter  with  her  daughters,  "  that  it  was  downright  impossible 
not  to  make  some  difference  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  it." 

"  Different  I . . . .  I  believe  it  is  different ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Martha :  "  it  is  the  first  ball  we  ever  showed  ourselves  at  by 
daylight,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  we,  that  always  lead 
every  thing,  are  to  present  ourselves  in  broad  sunshine  with 
dyed  pink  muslin  and  tarnished  silver  ? " 

"  You  can't  and  you  shan't,"  replied  her  affectionate  mother, 
"  if  I  sell  the  silver  spoons  and  buy  plated  ones  instead. .... 
I  will  not  have  my  girls  disgraced  in  the  face  of  two  regiments 
At  once.  But,  upon  my  life,  girls,  money  is  not  to  be  had  for 
the  asking;  for  truth  it  is,  and  no  lie,  that  there  is  not  above 
trrenty  pounds  in  the  bank  to  last  till  Michaelmas,  and  tiae 
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batcher  has  not  been  paid  these  five  months.  Hut  don't  look 
glum,  Martha !  .  •  •  •  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  have  made  up  m. 
mind  to  do?" 

"  Carry  a  plate  round  the  mess-room,  mamma,  when  they 
are  all  assembled,  perhaps/'  replied  the  .lively  young  lady,  "  ana 
if  you  asked  for  aid  for  the  sake  of  our  bright  eyes,  it  is  likely 
enough  you  might  get  something ;  but  if  it  is  not  that,  what  is 
it,  mother?" 

"  Why,  I  will  walk  over  to  Compton  Basett,  Martha,  and 
ask  the  ram's  horn,  your  aunt,  for  five  pounds  outright,  and 
tell  her  into  the  bargain,  what  it  is  for,  and,  stingy  and  skin- 
flint as  she  is,  I  can't  say  that  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if 
she  gives  it ;  for  she  is  as  proud  as  she's  ugly ;  and  it  won't 
be  difficult  to  make  ber  see,,  this  time,  that  I  am  asking  more 
for  credit's  sake  than  for  pleasure." 

"  Go,  mother,  by  all  means,"  replied  the  young  lady  with 
a  sneer,  that  seemed  to  indicate  despair  of  any  aid  from  Mias 
Betsy.  "  All  I  know  is,  that  she  never  gave  me  any  thing 
since  I  was  born  but  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  and  it  don't 
strike  me  as  very  likely  she'll  begin  now.  Set  off,  however,  by 
all  manner  of  means,  and  if  you  come  back  empty-handed,  I'll 
tell  you  what  my  scheme  shall  be." 

"  Tell  me  now,  Martha,"  said  the  mother.  "  It's  no  joke, 
I  can  tell  you.  striding  over  the  hill  this  broiling  day.  I  don't 
want  to  go  for  nothing,  I  promise  you.  Tell  us  your  scheme, 
girl,  at  once." 

"  Why,  if  I  was  you,  mother,  I  would  go  to  Smith's  shop, 
and  tell  him  confidentially  that  I  wanted  a  little  more  credit,  and 
mat  every  thing  would  be  sure  to  be  settled  at  Christmas." 

"  That  wo'n't  do,  Martha  Compton.  Your  father  has  given 
(dm  a  bill  already  for  thirty  pounds,  due  in  November,  and  it 
is  a  chance  if  it  gets  honoured,  I  promise  you.  Smith  knows 
too  much  about  our  money  matters  to  be  caught  napping." 

"  Well  then,  set  off,  mother !  I'd  offer  to  go  with  you, 
$nly  I  know  that  Captain  Tate  will  be  sure  to  be  walking  on 
the  Hatherton  Road,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  yet  if  he  was  to 
come  out  with  a  proposal." 

"  Oh !  never  mind  me,  child,  I  can  go  alone,  and  that's 
what  you  can't  do,  my  dear. ....  You  must  take  Sophy  with 
you,  mind  that,  and  dofrt  get  talked  oi  yasX  %&  tat  t&w  ***•  «fc 
coming  in."  * 
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4<  Nay,  for  that  matter,  Sophy  will  be  as  likely  to  meet 
VFilloughby  as  I  shall  be  to  meet  Tate,  so  there  is  no  fear  J 
should  have  to  go  alone/' 

"  Well  1  .  •  .  .  take  care  of  yourselves,  and  don't  let  the  sun 
get  to  tan  your  necks,  mind  that.** 

Haying  given  these  parting  injunctions^  Mrs.  Corapton  set 
forth  upon  her  expedition,  the  result  of  which  shall  be  given 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  SISTERLY  VISEY,  AND  A  CHEERFUL  RECEPTION.  —  THE  RETREAT  Of  A 
RURAL  HXIRESS.  —  INTERESTING  CONVERSATION. AN  UNSATISFAC- 
TORY  LETTER. 

Mrs.  Compton  said  no  more  than  the  truth,  when  she  de- 
clared that  it  was  no  joke  to  walk  from  Silverton  to  Comptan 
Basett  in  the  dog-days.  A  long  shadeless  hill  was  to  be 
mounted,  several  pastures,  beautifully  open  to  the  sun,  with  all 
their  various  stiles,  were  to  be  conquered,  and  finally  a  rough 
stony  lane,  that  might  have  crippled  the  hoof  of  a  jackass, 
was  to  be  painfully  threaded  before  she  could  find  herself  at 
Miss  Betsy's  door.  Yet  all  this  she  undertook,  and  all  tills 
she  performed,  strengthened  by  the  noble  energy  of  maternal 
love. 

On  reaching  at  length  the  comfortable,  well-conditioned 
abode  of  her  husband's  rural  ancestors,  she  so  far  suspended 
her  steadfast  purpose  as  to  permit  herself  to  drop  into  a  deli- 
cbualy  cool  woodbine-covered  seat  in  the  porch,  and  there 
indulged  the  greatly-needed  luxuries  of  panting  and  fanning 
herself  at  her  ease  for  a  few  minutes,  before  she  set  to  work  on 
the  stony  heart  of  the  spinster. 

Just  as  she  was  beginning  to  tinnk.  that  it  was  time  ner  Test 
should  end,  and  her  important  labour  begin,  a  curly-headed 
little  girl,  of  some  eight  or  nine  years  old,  came  from  the 
house,  and  very  civilly  asked  her  "What  she  pleased  to 
want*'* 

"  I  want  to  sea*  Miss  Betsy  . .  ♦  •  can't  you  go  to  her,  my 
Jftttegjrl  and  teH  her  that  her  sister,'  Mrs.  Compton,  it  corns 
to  pay  her  a  visit  ? 
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"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  child,  "  them  she  is,  you  can 
see  her,  if  you  please  to  look  this  way  . .  .  •  there  ....  at  the 
end  of  the  long  walk,  where  you  see  the  bit  of  grass-plat  and 
the  two  elm  trees.  Miss  Betsy  always  sits  in  her  bower  in  a 
sunshiny  morning  watching  the  bees." 

"  Well !  ....  trot  away  to  tell  her  Mrs.  Compton  is 
coming,  and  then  she  wo'n't  be  surprised,  yon  lamm" 

The  child  did  as  she  was  bid,  tripping  lightly  along  a  well- 
kept  gravel  walk  which  led  to  the  grass-plat,  while  Mrs. 
Compton  followed  with  sedater  step  behind. 

How  the  announcement  of  Tier  arrival  was  received  by  the 
little  spinster  she  could  not  judge,  though  she  was  at  no  great 
distance  when  it  was  made ;  but  her  messenger  having  entered 
beneath  the  flowery  shelter  of  Miss  Betsy's  bower,  both  parties 
were  effectually  concealed  from  her  sight,  and  despite  the  pro- 
found contempt  she  constantly  expressed  for  the  "  little  fright," 
she  paused  at  some  paces  from  the  entrance,  to  await  the  child's 
return. 

The  interval  was  not  long;  but  though  her  little  envoy 
speedily  re-appeared,  she  brought  no  message,  and  silently 
pointing  to  the  bower,  ran  back  towards  the  house. 

Mrs.  Compton  looked  after  her,  as  if  she  had  rather  she 
would  have  remained ;  but  she  called  her  courage  (of  which 
she  had  usually  a  very  sufficient  stock)  to  aid  her  in  meeting 
"  the  ugly  little  body's  queer  ways,"  and  marched  forward  to 
the  encounter. 

A  few  steps  brought  her  to  the  front  of  Miss  Betsy's  bower, 
and  there  she  saw  the  still  happy  heiress  seated  on  a  beach, 
which,  though  it  might  upon  occasion  hold  two  persons,  had 
nevertheless  very  much  the  comfortable  air  of  an  arm-chair, 
with  a  last  year's  new  novel  on  a  little  table  before  her  (a  sub- 
scription to  a  library  at  Exeter  being  one  of  her  very  few 
expensive  indulgences). 

Miss  Betsy's  dress  was  always  as  precisely  neat  and  nice  as 
that  of  a  qmaker ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  no  bonnet  con- 
cealed the  regular  plaiting  of  her  snow-white  muslin  cap, 
which,  closely  fitting  round  her  pale  but  intelligent  features, 
was  so  peculiarly  becoming,  that  her  visiter  muttered  in  her 
heart,  "  She  can  dress  herself  up,  nasty  crooked  little  thing, 
Mod  we  shall  soon  see  if  the  has  gpwcraft^  tatfsvx^^^^fe 
Met  afecee  look  half  as  smart.' 
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••'  Good  mornipg  to  you,  sister  Betsy/'  it  was  thus  she  began 
the  difficult  colloquy  that  she  was  come  to  hold.  "  You  look 
charming  well  to-day,  with  your  beautiful  cap,  and  your 
pretty  arbour,  and  your  book,  and  your  arm-chair,  and  all  so 
very  snug  and  comfortable.  . . .  .  Ah,  goodness  me !  nobody 
knows  but  those  who  have  tried,  what  a  much  finer  thing  it 
is  to  be  single  than  married ! " 

"  Did  you  come  all  the  way  from  Silverton,  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton,  to  tell  me  that  ?  "  said  the  lady  of  the  bower,  pointing  to 
a  stool  that  stood  at  the  entrance. 

"  Why  no,  sister  Betsy,  I  can't  say  I  did,"  replied  Mrs. 
Compton,  seating  herself.  "  I  am  come  upon  an  errand  not 
over  agreeable,  I  assure  you — neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
talk  of  your  poor  brother's  troubles  and  difficulties ;  and  what  is 
worst  of  all,  I  don't  feel  over  sure  that  you  will  care  any  thing 
about  it" 

"  And  what  makes  you  think  that,  Mrs.  Compton  ?  "  said 
Miss  Betsy  in  a  sort  of  cheerful,  clear  voice,  that  certainly  did 
not  evince  any  painful  acuteness  of  sympathy. 

"  How  can  I  think  that  you  care  much  about  him,  or  any 
of  us,  sister  Betsy,  since  'tis  months  and  months  that  you  have 
never  come  near  us  ?  ....  I  am  sure  we  often  talk  of  you, 
and  wish  you  would  be  a  little  more  sociable." 

"  That  is  exceedingly  obliging,  Mrs.  Compton,"  replied 
Miss  Betsy  in  the  same  cheering,  happy  tone  of  voice,  "  and 
I  should  be  very  wrong  not  to  oblige  you,  if  I  could  fancy 
that  my  doing  so  could  be  of  any  real  use  or  service.  But  to 
Cell  you  the  truth,  I  suspect  that  my  poor  brother  likes  to  have 
a  better  dinner  when  I  am  at  table  than  when  I  am  not ;  and 
if  all's  true  that  gossips  tell  about  his  butcher's  bill,  that  can 
be  neither  right  nor  convenient ;  . .  .  ,  and  as  for  you,  Mrs. 
Compton,  and  the  young  ladies,  I  greatly  doubt  if  my  fre- 
quent appearance  among  you  would  contribute  much  to  your 
intimacy  with  the  officers." 

"  You  talk  very  strangely,  sister  Betsy  ....  I  am  sure  I 
was  not  thinking  of  the  officers  at  all,  but  only  of  how  glad 
we  always  were  to  see  you." 

""That  is  very  kind,  indeed !"  replied  the  provoking  spin- 
ster in  the  same  happy  voice ;  "  and  I  assure  you  that  I  do 
believe  my  brother  likes  to  see  me  very  much)  sad,  -wtax  \t> 
tnore  remarkable  still,  I  have  more  than  once  fancied  taaX  rn^j 
*«**  Sophy  looked  rather  pleased  when  I  came  in." 
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"  And  so  did  Martha,  I  am  sure,  ....  and  so  did  I,  sister 
Betsy ;  you  can't  deny  that :  .  . . .  then  why  don't  you  come 
to  see  us  oftener  ?  " 

"  For  nb  reason  in  the  world/'  replied  Miss  Betsy  gaily, 
"  but  because  J  like  to  stay  at  home  better." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  us, ....  so  much  the  worse  for 
us,  sister  Betsy.  ...  If  you  had  been  to  see  us,  you  must  have 
found  out  what  I  am  now  come  to  tell  you,  and  that  is,  that 
poor  dear  Josiah  is  in  very  great  difficulty  indeed ;  and  though 
we  generally,  I  must  say,  bear  all  our  hardships  remarkably 
well,  yet  just  at  this  time  it  comes  upon  us  with  unbearable 
severity." 

"  Does  it  indeed,  Mrs.  Compton  ?  .  . .  •  But  you  have  never 
yet  turned  your  head  to  look  at  my  bees  ;  ....  for  my  part,  I 
can  sit  and  watch  them  by  the  hour  together,  if  my  book  is 
not  too  interesting :  .  .  .  .  careful  little  fellows !  It  is  but  just 
three  o'clock"  (standing  up  as  she  spoke  to  look  out  upon  a 
sun-dial  that  glittered  in  the  middle  of  the  grass-plat),  "  but 
just  past  three,  and  they  are  beginning  to  come  home  with 
their  work  already." 

Mrs.  Compton  felt  what  the  French  call  deroutte,  but  she 
recovered  herself,  and  returned  to  the  charge. 

"  You  are  a  happy  woman,  sister  Betsy,"  said  she,  "  with 
nothing  to  care  about  but  your  books  and  your  bees  ! " 

"  I  am  very  happy,  indeed,"  replied  the  maiden,  in  an  ac- 
cent that  well  befitted  the  words ;  "  and  so  are  my  bees  too, 
for  it  is  beautiful  weather,  and  one  can  almost  see  the  flowers 
grow,  they  come  on  so  finely," 

"  But  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  sister  Betsy,  about  our  trou- 
bles  You  don't  know  how  I  slave  and  fag  to  make  our 

poor  girls  look  like  somebody.  .  .  •  No  Saturday  night  ever 
comes  that  J  do  not  sit  up  till  past  midnight  striving  to  make 
their  things  decent  for  Sunday  ! " 

"  Do  you  indeed, -  Mrs.  Compton  ?  ....  I  was  told  that 
they  wore  pink  bows  in  their  bonnets  last  Sunday,  and  green 
the  Sunday  before ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  did  not  know  that  you  sat  up 
to  change  them." 

"  Change  them !  .  . .  •  God  bless  you !  ....  I  wish  that 
was  all  I  have  got  to  do. .  . .  Why,  I  had  to  wash  those  pink 
ribands,  and  then  dip  them  in  saucer  \At\Y,  «&.&  \Jfcvs?&  tv&  *&ktol 
very  nearly  dry,  till  my  poor  arms  a\mo*\.  cm&  ci&»  «a&  ^k^ 
iron  them,  and  then  sew  in  the  wire  *\totf&&  %%*v&,  «A>  *** 
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ibourhood.     Now,  juat  fancy  oar  girli  being  invited  to 

a  party  as  this,  and  not  having  a  dress  in  the  world  that 

can  go  in.  • .  .  Just  tell  me  what  yeu  think  of  this,  sister 

€t  Not  having  had  «uch  experience  in  such  matters,  Mrs. 
Compton,  I  really,  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  it  is  that 
young  ladies  are  likely  to  do  in  such  a  case." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  very  natural,  sister  Betsy,  to 
turn  towards  some  kind,  generous,  rich  relation,  and  ask  their 
help  out  of  such  a  strait?  ....  don't  you  think  this  would  be 
natural  and  right,  sister  Betsy  ?  " 

€<  Yes,  very  natural  and  right,  indeed,  Mrs.  Compton*" 

"  Thank  God! ....  then  all  our  troubles  are  at  an  end ! 
....  Dear,  blessed,  sister  Betsy ! ...  ten  pounds,  ten  pounds 
Trill  be  quite  enough  for  us  all,  and  buy  a  pair  of  new  black 
stockings  for  Joaiah  into  the  bargain,  in  case  he  should  like 
to  go." 

Miss  Betsy  made  no  reply,  but  drawing  the  table  a  little  to- 
ward! her,  opened  her  book,  and  began  to  read. 

"  It's  a  long  walk  I  have  to  go,  sister,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Compton,  "  and  I  shall  be  particularly  glad  to  get  home ;  .  . . 
so,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  the  money  at  once  ?" 

"  Ma'am  ?"....  said  Miss  Betsy,  looking  up  with  a  most 
innocent  expression  of  countenance. 

"  Whatever  sum  you  may  be  pleased  to  grant  u%  sister 
Betsy,  I  beg  and  entreat  you  to  give  me  directly." 

"  So  I  would,  Mrs.  Compton,  without  a  moment's  delay,*' 
replied  Miss  Betsy,  with  the  most  cheerful  good-humour, 
«  only  I  don't  intend  to  give  you  any  money  at  alL" 

**  Oh  !  isn't  that  treachery  ?  . . . .  isn't  that  cruelty  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  agitated  matron,  wringing  her  hands.  "  Did  not 
you  amy,  sitter  Betsy,  that  it  would  be  the  most  natural  and  right 
tiling  in  the  world  to  ask  one's  rich  relations  in  such  a  moment 


cc  But    I  never  said  it  would  be  right  to  ask  me,  Mrs. 
Costtptoat*" 

jon'can* you  mmit  il>  tf vou  did  not  **y  **>  and  that  Im  "^ 

movsr  ?»    t  *°Jr> «...  and  isn't  it  hard-hearted  to  disappoint  me 

to  tajfcfe  "•  9  great  deal  more  hard-hearted  in  you,  Mrs.  Compton, 
>*»  you  to  say  that  I  am  rich     I  am  a  poor  crooked 
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ram's  horn  of  a  body,  as  you  know  well  enough,  and  I  want 
the  comfort  and  the  consolation  of  all  the  little  countrified  in- 
dulgences that  my  go#d  father  provided  for  me  by  his  win. 
You  were  a  beauty,  Mrs.  Com p ton,  and  your  daughters  are 
beauties,  and  it  must  be  a  great  blessing  to  be  a  beauty ;  but 
when  God  denied  me  this,  he  gave  me  a  land-hearted  father, 
who  took  care  that  if  I  could  not  have  lovers,  I  should  have 
wherewithal  to  do  tolerably  well  without  them ;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence,  or  of  my  father  either, 
in  order  to  dress  you  and  your  daughters  up  to  please  the 
officers.  So  now,  Mrs.  Compton,  I  think  you  had  better  go 
home  again." 

"  And  is  this  the  way  you  treat  your  poor  brother  s  chil- 
dren, Miss  Betay  ?  .  • .  •  your  own  flesh  and  blood !  .  • .  .  and 
they,  poor  girls,  sitting  at  home  in  the  midst  of  their  faded, 
worn-out  trumpery,  and  thinking  what  a  disgrace  they  shall  be 
to  the  name  of  Compton  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  country,  if  their 
aunt  Betsy  wo'n't  tome  forward  to  help  them  !" 

"  Stop  a  minute,  Mrs.  Compton,  and  I  will  help  them  in  the 
best  manner  I  can.  But  I  must  go  into  my  own  room  first, 
and  you  may  sit  here  the  while." 

*  Will  you  give  me  a  draught  of  milk,  sister  Betsy  ?"  said 
the  again  sanguine  visiter,  "  my  mouth  is  perfectly  parched." 

The  same  little  girl  who  had  acted  as  her  usher  was  again 
within.-tall,  and  Miss  Betsy  summoned  her  by  name. 

"  Go  to  your  mother,  Sally,  and  desire  her  to  spare  me  a 
pennyworth  of  fresh  milk ;  and  here,  my  dear,  is  the^  money 
to  pay  for  it.     Don't  drop  it,  Sally." 

"  Dear  me,  sister  Betsy,  I  don't  want  to  put  you  to  die  ex- 
pense of  a  penny  for  me ;  ....  I  thought  that  you  had  milk 
allowed  your  in  you  rent." 

"  And  so  I  have,  as  much  as  I  can  use.  But  you  are  not 
me,  Mrs.  Compton ;  and  I  make  a  great  point  of  being  just 
and  exact  in  all  ways ....  And  now  I  will  go  for  what  I 
promised  you." 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  little  lady  returned  with  some* 
thing  in  her  hand  that  looked  like  a  sealed  letter. 

"  Please  to  give  this  to  my  nieces,  Mrs.  Coinpton,  with  my 
good  wishes  for  their  well  doing  and  happiness;  and  now,  if 
jpon  please,  I  will  wish  you  gcjd  morning,  for  I  am  miner 
tired  of  talking.     Don't  open  that  letter,  but  give  it  se&V&  io 
°w  daughters.     Good  morning,  Mrs.  Compton." 

w 
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Miss  Betsy  then  carefully  took  up  the  empty  cup  which  her 
visiter  had  drained,  and  returned  to  the  house,  leaving  her 
sister-in-law  to  set  off  upon  her  homeward  walk  in  a  condition 
painfully  balancing  between  hope  and  fear ;  nevertheless  she 
obeyed  the  command  she  had  received,  and  delivered  the  letter 
unopened  into  the  hands  of  her  daughter  Martha. 

That  young  lady  tore  it  asunder  by  the  vehemence  of  her 
haste  to  obtain  information  as  to  what  it  might  contain ;  but 
Miss  Sophia,  who  was  df  a  more  gentle  nature,  quietly  took 
the  dissevered  parts,  and  having  carefully  placed  them  side  by 
side  upon  the  table,  read  as  follows :  — 

Niece  Martha  and  Niece  Sophia, 

"  Your  mother  tells  me  that  you  are  greyly  troubled  in 
ycaur  minds  as  to  what  dresses  you  shall  appear  in  at  a  fete,  or 
entertainment,  about  to  be  givan  by  some  officers.  She  tells 
jne  that  your  dresses  are  all  very  dirty,  therefore  I  hereby 
strongly  advise  you  never  on  any  account  to  put  them  on 
again  till  such  time  as  they  shall  be  made  clean ;  for  it  is  by 
no  means  an  idle  proverb  which  says,  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness."  Your  mother  spoke  also  of  some  articles  which, 
as  she  said,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  put  on  upon  this 
occasion,  all  of  which  you  possessed,  but  fa  a  state  greatly 
faded ;  which  means,  as  I  take  it,  that  they  have  lpjfr  their 
colour  by  exposure  to  the  sun ;  observing  (what  is  indWB  very 
obviously  true),  that  as  this  fete  or  entertainment  is  to  be  given 
by  daylight,  the  loss  of,  colour  in  these  articles  would,  if  seen 
at  such  a  time,  hacome  particularly  conspicuous.  It  is  there- 
fore her  opinion,  and  it  is  in  some  sort  mine  also,  that  the 
wearing  such  faded  apparel  would  be  exposing  yourselves  to 
the  unpleasant  observations  of  your  richer,  cleaner,  and 
smarter  neighbours.  For  which  reason  my  opinion  is  (and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  it  prove  useful  to  you),  that  you  avoid 
such  a  disagreeable  adventure,  by  staying  at  home. 

"  I  am,  your  aunt, 

"  Elizabeth  Compton. 

The  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  such  a  com\^\^\^C\<3^ 
as  this,  upon  ladies  in  the  situation  of  *NVc*.  Cwa^tarcL  wAAnkx 
daughters,  must   be    too  easily   divined  to  ra$&»  'wx'S   ^ 
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;eription;  but  the  resolution  taken  in  consequence  of  it  by 
Miss  Martha,  being  rather  more  out  of  the  common  way, 
shall  be  related  iu  a  chapter  dedicated  to  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  III. 


GRAPHIC    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    MOST    INTERESTING    OF    THE    6ILVERTOK 
LOCALITIES.  A     RENCONTRE     HOT    UNEXTECTED.  —  A     SUCCESSFUL 


L. 


MANCEUVRE. 


After  uttering  a  few  of  those  expressions  which,  by  a  very 
remarkable  sort  of  superstition,  most  nations  of  the  civilised 
world  hold  to  oe  a  relief  under  vexation,  Miss  Martha  Comp- 
ton  returned  the  bonnet  and  parasol  which  she  had  but  recently 
laid  aside,  and  without  consulting  either  mother  or  sister,  who 
were  occupied  in' a  reperusal  of  Miss  Betsy's  epistle,  she 
sallied  forth,  and  deliberately  took  her  way  in  a  direction 
leading  towards  the  barracks,  which  were  situated  close  by  die 
turnpike  that  marked  the  entrance  to  the  town. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  young  lady  had 
any  intention  of  entering  within  the  boundary  of  that  region, 
whose  very  name  is  redolent  to  all  provincial  female  hearts  as 
muc||0pf  terror  as  of  joy ;  she  had  no  such  desperate  measure 
m  her  thoughts.    Nor  was  there  need  she  should ;  for  between 
the  curate's  dwelling  and  the  barrack-yard  there  was  a  three- 
cornered  open  space,  planted  with  lime  trees,  displaying  on 
one  side  some  of  the  handsomest  shops  in  the  town,  among 
which  were  the  pastry-cook's  and  the  circulating  library  (both 
loved  resorts  of  idle  men),  and  beneath  the  trees  a  well- 
trodden,  a  very  well-trodden  walk,  rarely  or  never  without  some 
lounging  red  coat  to  enliven  its  shade.     When  it  is  added, 
that  in  this  open  space  the  band  played  morning  and  evening, 
all  the  world  will  be  aware  that  if  not  the  centre,  *t  was  de- 
cidedly the  heart  of  Silverton,  for  to  and  from  it  the  stream  of 
human  life  was  ever  flowing,  and  all  its  tenderest  affections 
were  nourished  there. 

Being  by  necessity  obliged  to  pass  along  this  walk,  or  the 
pavement  which  skirted  the   road  beside  it,  Miss  Martha 
Comptoa  had  no  occasion  whatever  to  enter  ike  "baxxwk-^w^ 
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<cr  even  to  approach  its  enclosure,  in  order  to  ensure  meeting, 
within  the  space  of  any  given  hour  before  mess-time,  any 
officer  she  might  wish  to  see. 

There  was  at  this  particular  epoch  much  of  constancy  in 
the  feelings  of  the  fair  Martha ;  for  though  she  had  parted 
from  Captain  Tate  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before,  it 
was  Captain  Tate,'  and  Captain  Tate  only,  that  she  now 
wished  to  see.  Nor  did  she  long  wish  in  vain.  When  her 
tall  person,  straight  ankles,  and  flashing  eyes  first  entered 
upon  the  "High  Street  Parade,"  Captain  Tate  was  swallowing 
the  fourth  spoonful  of  a  raspberry  ice;  but,  ere  she  had 
reached  the  middle  of  it,  he  was  by  her  side. 

"Oh!  Captain  Tate!"  she  exclaimed,  with  heightened 
colour  and  brightened  eyes,  ....  "I  did  not  expect  to  see 
you  again  this  morning  ....  I  thought  for  certain  you  would 
be  riding  with  the  colonel,  or  the  major,  or  some  of  them." 

"  Ah !  Miss  Martha !  .  . .  .  You  donft  know  what  it  is  to 
be  ordered  from  quarters  where  ....  you  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  be  torn  heart  and  soul  and  body  asunder,  as  I  shall  be 
in  a  few  days,  •  ...  or  you  would  not  fancy  one  should  bo 
riding  out  of  town,  as  long  as  one  had  the  power  of  staying 
in  it !" 

_  _  ■ 

"  Oh  dear !  . .  •  •  you  wo  n't  mind  it,  I'm  sure  ....  you 
will  like  Plymouth  quite  as  well  ....  or  perhaps  better  than 
you  do  Silverton :  ....  we  shall  all  remember  yqa  longer 
than  you  will  remember  us." 

"  J)o  not  say  so !  ....  do  not  say  so !  ....  beautiful 
Martha ! — you  .cannot  think  it." 

"  I'm  sure  I  do,"  responded  the  young  lady,  with  a  very 
distinct  sigh. 

It  was  exceedingly  wrong  in  Captain  Tate  (yet  all  his 
family  and  intimate  friends  declared  that  he  was  as  worthy  a 
fellow  as  ever  lived) — it  was  exceedingly  wrong  in  him  to 
offer  his  arm  to  Miss  Martha  the  moment  he  heard  this  sigh; 
for  in  fact  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  his  cousin,  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  only  deferred  till  he  should  be 
gazetted  as  a  major ;  yet  he  scrupled  not,  as  I  have  related, 
to  offer  his  arm,  saying  in  a  very  soft,  and  even  tender 
,  accent,  — - 

"I  know  it  is  not  the  etiquette  oi  teas,  <^t\.^\^^ks*2t- 
4«d,  tor  ike  officers  to  offer  tYidx  wrma  to  ^a&  ^sxv^\»&s» 
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but  just  at  the  last ....  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  not  even 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  town  himself  could  think  it  wrong." 

This  reasoning  seemed  quite  satisfactory  for  Miss  Martha's 
arti  was  immediately  placed  within  his. 

"  It  is  very  true,  as  you  say,  Captain  Tate  ;  the  last  time 
does  make  a  difference.  But  it  will  be  very  dull  work  for 
you  going  to  Smith's  shop  with  me ;  ....  and  I  must  go 
there,  because  mamma  has  sent  me." 

"  Dull !  ....  Oh  !  Miss  Martha,  do  you  really  think  that 
any  place  can  be  dull  to  me  where  you  are?" 

"  How  do  I  know,  Captain  Tate  ?  ....  How  can  any  girl 
know  how  much,  or  how  little." 

"Good  Heaven!  ....  we  are  at  the  shop  already?"  said 
the  Captain,  interrupting  her Ct  How  such  dear  mo- 
ments fly!' ' 

Miss  Martha  answered  not  with  her  lips,  but  had  no  scruple 
to  let  her  fine  large  «yes  reply  with  very  intelligible  meaning, 
even  though  at  that  very  moment  she  had  reached  the  front 
of  the  counter,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  himself  stood  before  her, 
begging  to  know  her  commands.  Her  arm,  too,  still  con. 
fidingly  hung  upon  that  of  the  stylish-looking  young  officer  ; 
and  there  certainly  was  both  in  her  attitude  and  manner 
something  that  tpoke  of  an  interest  and  intimacy  between 
them  of  no  common  kind. 

A  few  more  muttered  words  were  exchanged  between  them 
before  the  draper's  necessary  question  met  any  attention  what- 
ever, yet  in  general  the  Miss  Comptons  were  particularly  civil 
to  Mr.  Smith,  and  at  length,  when  she  turned  to  answer  him, 
she  stopped  short  before  she  had  well  pronounced  the  words 
"mull  muslin,"  saying  with  an  air  of  laughing  embarrass- 
ment, and  withdrawing  her  arm,  — 

s<  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  you  must  go,  Captain  Tate 
•  ...  I  can  no  more  buy  any  thing  while  you  stand  talking  to 
me  than  I  can  fly." 

"  Did  not  you  promise  me  ? "  said  the  Captain  reproach- 
fully, and  not  knowing  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  himself 
till  it  was  time  to  dress. 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  did,"  she  replied,  "  but  the  truth  is,"  .... 
and  she  pressed  both  her  hands  upon  her  heart,  and  shook  her 
bead.  .  . .  "the  thing  is  impossible  ....  You  must  leave  me* 
indeed  1  .  ...  we  shall  meet   to-night  at  the  Ma&ot  %,  <jtf* 
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know  ....  farewell !  "  .  .  .  .  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  him  with  a  smile  full  of  tender  meaning. 

The  Captain  looked  rather  puzzled,  hut  fervently  pressed 
her  hand,  and  saying  "  Au  revoir  then ! "  left  the  shop.  The 
young  lady  looked  after  him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  turning 
to  Mr.  Smith  with  a  look,  a  sigh,  and  a  smile  not  at  all  likely 
to  he  misunderstood,  said, — 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Smith,  you  have  heard  the  news  about 
me  ?  •  .  .  .  There  never  was  such  a  place  for  gossip  as  Sil- 
verton." 

Mr.  Smith  smilingly  protested  he  had  heard  nothing  what- 
ever about  her,  but  added,  with  very  satisfactory  significance, 
that  he  rather  thought  he  could  guess  what  the  news  was,  and 
begged  very  respectfully  to  wish  her  joy  of  it. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Smith  ;  I  am  sure  it  is  the  last 
thing  I  expected  ....  so  much  above  me  in  every  way  .... 
And  now,  Mr.  Smith,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  the  things 
that  must  be  bought.  I  am  sure  you  are  too  neighbourly  and 
too  kind  to  put  difficulties  in  my  way.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing  now,  you  know,  as  to  what  I  buy ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  let  me  have  quite  on  my  own  account,  and  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  papa,  a  few  things  that  I  want  very  much  at  the 
present  moment." 

Miss  Martha  looked  so  handsome,  and  the  whole  affair 
seemed  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  Mr.  Smith,  careful 
tradesman  as  he  was,  could  not  resist  her  appeal,  and  declared 
he  should  be  happy  to  serve  her  with  whatever  articles  she 
might  choose  to  purchase. 

Her  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  the  triumph  of  success ;  she 
had  often  felt  her  own  powers  of  management  swelling  within 
her  bosom  when  she  witnessed  the  helpless  despondency  of  her 
father,  or  listened  to  the  profitless  grumbling  of  her  mother, 
upon  every  new  pecuniary  pressure  that  beset  them  ;  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  she  now  believed  more  firmly  than  ever,  that 
much  suffering  and  embarrassment  might  very  often  be  spared, 
or  greatly  alleviated,  by  the  judicious  exercise  of  such  powers 
as  she  felt  conscious  of  possessing. 

As  a  proof  that  her  judgment  was  in  some  measure  com- 
mensurate with  her  skill,  she  determined  oat  to  *tov»fe  <&& 
present  opportunity  by  contracting  a  te\ft  ^Yn&l  \\.  wssjS&>* 
quite  impossible  for  her  father  to  pay  •,  *o,  t^oX.^^^*1^^ 
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the  tempting  finery  with  which  the  confiding  Mr.  Smith 
spread  the  counter,  the  restrained  her  purchases  to  such  ar- 
ticles as  it  might  really  have  endangered  all  their  schemes  of 
future  conquest  to  have  been  without,  and  then  took  her  leave, 
amidst  blushes  and  Bmiles,  and  with  many  assurances  to  the 
gently-facetious  shopkeeper,  that  let  her  be  where  she  would, 
she  should  never  forget  his  obliging  civility. 

It  was  a  moment  of  great  triumph  for  Martha  when  Mr. 
Smith's  man  arrived,  and  the  huge  and  carefully  packed 
parcel  was  brought  up  to  the  chamber  where  Mrs.  Compton 
and  her  daughters  sat  at  work. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  this  ?  "  exclaimed  the  mother,  seis- 
ing upon  it.  "  Is  it  possible  that  her  letter  was  only  a  joke, 
and  that  the  little  fright  haa  actually  sent  you  some  dresses  at 
last?" 

"  It  is  much  more  likely,  I  fancy,  that  I  have  coaxed  Mr. 
South  into  giving  us  a  little  more  credit,  it  can  all  be  paid 
off  by  a  little  and  a  little  at  a  time,  you  know ;  and  at  any 
rata,  here  are  some  very  pretty  dresses  for  the  fete,  besides 
about  three  pounds'  worth  of  things  that  we  really  could  not  do 
without  any  longer." 

"And  do  you  really  mean,  Martha,  that  you  have  got 
Smith  to  send  in  all  these  beautiful  things  on  credit?" 

41 1  do,  indeed,  mamma." 

<c  Was  there  ever  such  a  girl ! .  . .  Only  look,  Sophy,  at  this 
tardy  muslin  I  Why,  it  will  wash,  and  make  up  again  with 
different  trimmings  as  good  as  new  for  a  dosen  regiments  to 
come  !  •  .  .  Oh,  you  dear  clever  creature,  what  a  treasure  you 
are ! . . .  I  wish  to  God  I  had  trusted  aU  to  yon  from  the  first, 
and  not  tired  myself  to  death  by  walking  over  to  that  stingy 
little  monster . . .  but,  tired  or  not,  we  must  cut  these  dear 
sweet  dresses  out  at  once.  Nancy  Baker  must  come  in  and 
make  the  bodies;,  and  we  must  set  to,  girls,  and  run  the  seams, 
•  • .  and  a  pleasure  it  will  be  too,  God  knows  ! . . .  I  have  worked 
at  turning  and  twisting  old  gowns  into  new  ones  tilt  I  have 
hated  the  sight  of  an  ironing  box  and  a  needle ;  but  mis  is 
another  guess  sort  of  a  business,  and  I  shall  set  about  it  with 
a  light  good  will,  I  promise  you.** 

And  so  she  did,  and  the  dresses  went  on  prosperously,  as 
*&**  every  thing  ebe  connected  with  the  ofta**?  fete  ;  send 
tb*  mlMbed~tor,   to*  dreaded  day  arrived,  *n  ^Aad*.  w> 
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many  farewell  sighs  were  to  be  sighed,  and  so  many  last  looks 
looked,  and  so  many  scrutinising  glances  given,  as  to  what 
might  be  hoped  for  from  the  flirtations  of  like  ensuing  year, 
the  sun  shone  so  brightly  as  evidently  to  take  part  with  the 
new-comers,  permitting  not  one  single  eloud  to  sympathise 
with  those  who  were  about  to  depart* 

Of  all  the  beauties  assembled  at  this  hybrid  festival,  none 
appealed  to  greater  advantage  than  the  Misses  Compton. 
Their  dresses  were  neither  dirty  nor  faded,  bat  exceedingly 
well  calculated  to  set  off  their  charms  as  favourably  as  their 
mother  herself  could  have  desired.  Captain  Tate,  after  dancing 
#his  last  dance  with  Martha,  pointed  her  out,  with  some  feeling 
of  triumph,  to  one  of  the  new  arrivals  as  the  girl  upon  whom 
he  had  bestowed  the  largest  share  of  his  regimental  gallantries ; 
bat  he  was  far  from  imagining,  as  he  did  so,  how  very  much 
better  she  had  contrived  to  manage  the  flirtation  than  himself. 
She  bad  made  it  die  means  of  clothing  herself  and  sister  from 
top  to  toe,  while  to  him  it  had  been  very  costly  in  gloves,  ices, 
eau  de  Cologne  and  dancing-pumps. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  WXDDINO,  AXD  ITS  CONSEQUENCE*.  — -A  S&AlfSFXBt  ©T  IROMtBTT.— 
MISS  MARTHA  BBCEIVKS  A  PROPOSAL  OS  XAJUUAfiJL.  — AttOTHXa  XX* 
PXDITION  TO  COMPTON  BASKET. 

Tmb  regimental  gala  which  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
so  much  interest,  though  very  gay  and  very  agreeable,  did  not 
perhaps  produce  aty  the  results  expected  by  the  soft  hearts  and 
bright  eyes  of  Srtvertou,  for  only  one  wedding  was  achieved  in 
consequence  of  it.  This  one  made  a  very  hasty  and  impru- 
dent bride  of  Sophia  Compton.  Her  charming  voice,  joined 
to  her  pretty  person,  was  too  enchanting  for  the  enthusiastic 
Lieutenant  YVilkmghby  to  kave  behind  him  ;  and  just  as  the 
full  moon  rose  upon  the  tents  of  the  revellers,  he  drew  her 
gently  into  the  deep  shadow  of  that  appropriated  to  the  sutlers, 
and  there  swore  a  very  solemn  oath  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible he  should  covtanue  to  exist,  if  she  refused  to  elope  with 
hjsjs  that  evening. 
Upon  the.  whole,  Miss  Sophia  was,  \rj  uo  tosoa  wrr*  v 
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hear  this,  but  could  not  help  expressing  a  modest  wish  that  he 
would  be  so  obliging  as  to  change  the  plan  of  operations,  and 
instead  of  eloping  with  her,  would  just  speak  to  papa,  and  so 
be  married  in  a  proper  way. 

For  a  considerable  time,  longer  indeed  than  it  was  possible 
to  remain  in  the  shadow  of  the  sutler's  tent,  the  young  gentle- 
man declared  this  to  be  impossible ;  because,  in  that  case,  his 
own  relations  must  be  informed  of  the  affair,  and  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  if  this  happened,  effectual  measures  would 
be  taken  to  prevent  his  ever  possessing  his  adorable  Sophia  at 
all.  These  arguments  were  repeated,  and  dwelt  upon  with 
very  convincing  energy,  for  the  space  of  one  whole  quadrille, 
during  which  the  tender  pair  sat  ensconced  behind  a  fanciful 
erection,  on  the  front  of  which  was  traced,  in  letters  formed  of 
laurel  leaves,  the  words,  "to  the  ladies."  Nor  was  his 
pretty  listener  insensible  to  their  force,  or  the  probable  truth  of 
the  "  misery"  they  predicted;  it  was,  therefore,  all  things  con- 
sidered, much  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Sophy  that  she  persevered 
in  her  refusal  of  accepting  him  on  the  terms  he  offered. 

Lieutenant  Willoughby  was  by  no  means  a  wicked  young 
man,  but  it  was  his  nature  to  covet  particularly  whatever  it  was 
least  convenient  to  obtain ;  and  it  was,  I  believe,  of  him  that  a 
youthful  anecdote  has  been  recorded  which  sets  this  disposition 
in  a  striking  point  of  view.  Upon  occasion  of  some  dainty,  but 
pernicious  delicacy,  being  forbidden,  or  some  frolic  tending  too 
strongly  to  mischief  being  stopped,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "It  is  a  very,  very  shocking  thing,  mamma,  that 
every  thing  that  is  nice  is  called  wrong,  and  every  thing  that 
is  nasty  is  called  right."  This  was  said  when  he  was  seven 
years  old,  but  at  twenty-two  he  was  very  nearly  of  the  same 
unfortunate  opinion,  and  invariably  valued  every  thing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  conviction  he  felt  that  he  should  be  opposed  in 
his  pursuit  of  it 

When,  therefore,  Miss  Sophia  persisted  in  her  declaration 
that  she  would  not  run  away  with  him,  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
became  perfectly  desperate  in  his  determination  to  obtain  her  ; 
and  having  a  sort  of  natural  instinct  which  convinced  him  that 
no  proposal  of  marriage  would  be  ill  received  by  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton,  he  wrung  the  hand  of  his  Sophy,  implored  her  not  to  dance 
w/A  any  body  else,  and  then  having  sought  and  ioxmd.  \vet 
Wiher  amidst  the  groups  of  matrons  who  sat  apart  ataxrvafc 
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their  respective  daughters,  he  drew  her  aside,  and  told  his  tale 
of  loye. 

This,  as  he  expected,  was  by  no  means  unkindly  received  ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Compton,  having  recovered  from  her  first 
ecstasy,  began  to  hint  at  income  and  settlement,  the  impassioned 
young  gentleman  contrived  to  puzzle  her  so  completely,  by 
stating  the  certainty  of  his  being  disinherited  if  his  marriage 
were  immediately  known,  and  the  handsome  fortune  it  was 
possible  he  might  have  if  it  were  kept  profoundly  secret,  that 
he  sent  her  home  as  vehemently  determined  to  let  him  marry 
her  daughter,  without  saying  a  word  to  his  family  about  the 
matter,  as  he  could  possibly  have  desired. 

The  result  of  this  may  be  easily  divined.  Nothing  approved 
by  Mrs.  Compton  was  ever  effectually  opposed  by  Mr.  Comp- 
ton ;  so  Miss  Sophia  was  married  to  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
within  ten  days  of  the  regimental  ball,  and  within  one  year 
afterwards  a  female  infant,  called  Agnes  Willoughby,  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  curate  of  Silverton  and  his  wife ;  her 
young  mother  being  dead,  and  her  broken-spirited  father  about 
to  set  off  for  the  West  Indies,  having  found  his  father  implac- 
able, his  well-married  sisters  indignant,  and  nothing  left  him 
whereon  to  found  a  hope  of  escape  from  his  difficulties  except 
thus  giving  up  his  little  girl  to  her  grandfather,  and  exchanging 
his  commission  in  the  gay  .  regiment  for  one  in  a  corps 
about  to  embark  for  a  service  very  likely  to  settle  all  his  em- 
barrassments by  consigning  him  to  an  early  tomb. 

Meanwhile  the  curate  of  Silverton  was  becoming  every  day 
more  involved  in  debt ;  and  his  dashing  eldest  daughter,  though 
handsomer  than  ever,  painfully  conscious  that  among  all  the 
successive  legions  of  lovers  whose  conspicuous  adorations  had 
made  her  the  most  envied  of  her  sex,  there  was  not  one  who 
offered  any  rational  probability  of  becoming  her  husband. 

The  first  of  these  misfortunes  was  the  most  embarrassing, 
and  so  imperiously  demanded  a  remedy,  that  the  poor  curate 
at  length  consented  to  find  it  in  the  sale  of  his  moiety  of  his 
paternal  acres.     It  is  certain  that  his  nightly  potations  of  hot 
toddy  had  very  considerably  impaired  his  powers  of  caring  for 
any  thing;  nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that  he 
permitted  his  wife  to  insert  an  advertisement  m  \2ca  <&>&&&) 
paper,  proclaiming  the  sale  by  auction  o£  ceitem  ctdlx*  «^ 
meadows,  burns  and  byres,  making  part  and  \>arte\  <&  *  «Kg** 
dairy-farm,  known  by  the  name  of  Comytm  ^aaeXU 
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When  the  day  of  sale  arrived,  several  competitors  appeared 
who  bid  pretty  briskly  for  the  lot ;  for  the  land,  particularly 
thirty  acres  of  H,  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  butcher's  close,," 
was  some  of  the  best  in  the  comity  ;  but  the  successful  candi- 
date, who,  it  was  pretty  evident  from  the  first,  was  determine! 
that  it  aherikl  be  knocked  down  to  no  one  else,  was  farmer 
Wright,  Miss  Betsy's  prosperous  and  well-deserving  tenant. 
This,  though  the  purchase  was  a  large  one  for  a  mere  farmer 
(amounting  to  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds),  did  not  greatly  surprise  the  neighbourhood,  for  the 
Wrights  were  known  to  be  a  prudent,  thrifty,  and  industrious 
race.  It  is  possible  they  might  have  been  more  surprised  had 
they  known  that  it  was  Miss  Betsy  herself,  and  not  her 
tenant,  who  was  the  purchaser.  But  so  it  was.  The  twenty- 
five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  her  father  had 
enabled  this  careful  little  lady  to  accumulate,  by  means  of  her 
rant,  her  Ave  hundred  pounds  and  its  compound  interest,  and 
tile  profits  of  her  well-managed  apiary,  a  much  larger  sum 
than  it  required  to  become  the  possessor  of  her  brother's  share 
of  Compton  Basett ;  and  when  she  had  finished  the  affair,  and 
leased  out  the  whole  property  (the  butcher's  close  included) 
to  her  friend  and  tenant  farmer  Wright,  for  the  annual 
rent  of  six  hundred  pounds  (now  including  two  chickens  per 
week  for  her  own  use),  she  still  remained  possessed  of  four 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  safely  lodged  in  the  funds ;  a  pro- 
perty which  went  on  very  rapidly  increasing,  as  her  scale  of 
expense  never  varied,  and  rarely  exceeded  ten  pounds  per 
annum  beyond  the  profits  of  her  bees,  and  her  stipulated 
accommodation  from  the  farm.  But,  in  spite  of  this  strict 
economy,  Miss  Betsy  was  no  had  neighbour  to  the  poor,  and 
in  a  smaall  and  very  quiet  way  did  more  towards  keeping  dirt 
and  cold  out  of  their  dwellings,  than  many  who  spent  three 
times. as  much  upon  them,  and  made  ten  times  as  much  fuss 
about  it. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  many  years  later,  that  the  fact  ot 

her  being  the  possessor  of  the  whole  of  the  Compton  Basett 

estate,  became  known  to  any  one  bat  farmer  Wright ;  and  as 

te>  the  ainonnt  of  her  half-yearly  recreating  property  in  the 

Skade,  she  bad  no  confidant  but  her  broker.     This  mystery, 

*&*  profound  secrecy,  in  the  silent  rotting  up  of  Vet  we*V&, 

"■»  jperhtye  tb*  prmcipmk  source  of  hex  en^oyanenX  ttom\fr. 
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It  amused  her  infinitely  to  observe,  that  while  the  bad 
management  and  improvidence  of  her  brother  and  his  wife 
were  the  theme  of  eternal  gossipings,  her  own  thrift  seemed 
permitted  to  go  quietly  on,  without  eliciting  any  observation 
at  all  Her  judicious  and  regularly  administered  little  charities 
assisted  in  producing  this  desired  effect,  much  more  than  she 
had  the  least  idea  of;  for  the  praises  of  Miss  Betsy's  good- 
ness and  kindness  proceeded  from  many  who  had  profited 
more  from  her  judgment,  and  her  well-timed  friendly  Joans, 
than  from  her  donations ;  and  the  gratitude  for  such  services 
Was  much  more  freely  and  generally  expressed,  than  if  the 
favours  conferred  had  been  merely  those  of  ordinary  alms- 
giving. It  was  therefore  very  generally  reported  in  Silverton 
that  Miss  Betsy  Compton  gave  away  all  her  income  in  charity, 
which  was  the  reason  why  she  never  did  any  thing  to  help 
her  embarrassed  relations.  These  erroneous  reports  were  pro* 
dnetive  of  at  least  one  advantage  to  die  family  of  the  curate 
of  Silverton,  far  it  effectually  prevented  their  having  any  ex- 
pectations from  her  beyond  a  vague  and  uncertain  hope,  that 
if  stie  did  not  bequeath  her  farm-house  end  acre*  to  an  hospital, 
the  property  might  be  left  to  them.  But  not  even  the  croak- 
ing ill-will  of  Mrs.  Compton  could  now  anticipate  a  very  early 
date  for  this  possible  bequest ;  for,  pole  and  delicate-looking 
as  she  ever  continued,  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  Miss  Betsy's 
having  a  doctor's  bill  to  pay  ;  and  as  she  was  jnat  seven  years 
younger  than  her  brother  the  curate,  who,  moreover,  was 
thought  to  be  dropsical,  there  appeased  woruUy  little  chance 
that  her  death  would  ever  benefit  her  disappointed  sister-in- 
law  at  alL  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  purchase. 
money  of  the  estate  had  dwindled  away  •  * . .  the  little  Agnes 
WilloKghby  had  attained  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  Mr. 
Compton  had  become  so  ill  as  to  have  been  forced  to  resign 
his  curacy,  when  Mr*  Barnaby,  the  celebrated  surgeon*  and 
apothecary  of  Silverton,  who  for  the  last  ten  years  had  ad- 
mired Miss  Martha  Compton  more  than  any  lady  he  had  ever 
looked  upon,  suddenly  took  courage  and  asked  her  point-blank 
to  become  his  wifew 

Had  he  done  this  some  few  years  before,  his  fate  would 
have  been  told  in  tile  brief  monosyHabk  -n6,  u\teT^^mto&ft^ 
with  as  much  indignation  as  onj  «o\m&  GDTH<gfK*M&»&  *&  "^^ 
letters  could  express ;  bat  since  thnt'tixn*  to* faot Vkm*^^8 


my  colonels,  majors,  captains,  • . . .  ay,  and  lieu- 
march  into  the  town,  and  then  march  out  again, 
ispering  any  thing  more  profitable  in  her  ear  than 
ice  of  her  being  an  angel,  thai  the  case  was  greatly 
ad  after  the  meditation  of  a  moment,  she  answered 
Jestly,  ....   u  You  must  speak  to  my  mother,  Mr. 


»» 


:tly  satisfied  by  the  reply,  Mr.  Barnaby  did  speak  to 

ler ;  but  the  young  lady  took  care  to  speak  to  her  first, 

*  a  long  and  very  confidential  conversation,  it  was  de- 

i  between  them  that  the  offer  of  the  gentleman  should 

jpted,  that  fifty  pounds  out  of  the  few  remaining  hun- 

should  be  spent  upon  her  wedding-garments,  and  that 

jver  it  pleased  God  to  take  poor  Mr.  Compton,  his  widow 

ttle  grand-daughter  should  be  received  into  Mr.  Barnaby's 

ly. 

t  has  not  been  recorded  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
ther  these  last  arrangements  were  mentioned  to  the  ena- 
red  Galen,  when  the  important  interview  which  decided 
fate  of  Miss  Martha  took  place ;  but  whether  they  were  or 
the  marriage  ceremony  followed  with  as  little  delay  as 
ible. 

wo  circumstances  occurred  previous  to  the  ceremony  which 
t  be  mentioned,  as  being  calculated  to  open  the  character 
ay  heroine  to  the  reader.  No  sooner  was  this  important 
r  decided  upon,  than  Miss  Martha  told  her  mamma,  that 
as  her  intention  to  walk  over  to  Compton  Basett,  and  in- 
i  Miss  Betsy  of  the  news  herself. 

And  what  do  you  expect  to  get  by  that,  Martha  ? "  said 
old  lady.  "  I  have  not  forgot  yet  my  walk  to  Compton 
t  just  before  poor  dear  Sophy's  marriage,  nor  the  trick  the 
monster  played  me,  making  me  bring  home  her  vile 
critical  letter  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  a  bank-note  for 
mdred  pounds.  .  .  .  You  must  go  without  me,  if  go  you 
for  I  have  taken  my  last  walk  to  Compton  Basett,  I  pro- 
you." 

I  don't  want  you  to  trouble  yourself  about  it  in  any  way, 
er,"  replied  Miss  Martha.      « I'll  make  Agnes  walk  with 
ind  whether  I  get  any  thing  out  of  tne  little  porcupine  or 
he  walk  can  do  us  no  great  harm." 
fts  not  so  hot  as  when  I  went  that'*      certain/'  said  Mrs. 
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mpton,  becoming  better  reconciled  to  the  expedition.   "  She 

M  never  seen  Agnes  since  the  poor  little  thing  was  thought  to 

M  dying  in  the  measles,  just  five  years  ago ;  and  then,  you 

JnoWj  she  did  hire  a  nurse,  and  send  in  oranges  and  jellies,  and 

EH  that  sort  of  trumpery ;  .  •  •  .  and  who  can  say  but  her  heart 

Fnuty  soften  towards  her  again,  when  she  sees  what  a  sweet 

pretty  creature  she  is  grown  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  have  much  faith  in  good  looks  doing  much 
towards  drawing  her  purse-strings.  She  has  seen  poor  Sophy 
and  me  often  enough,  and  I  can't  say  that  we  ever  found  our 
beauty  did  us  any  good  with  her,  neither  is  it  that  upon  which 
I  reckon  now.  But  telling  her  of  a  wedding  is  not  begging, 
you  know,  ....  and  I  don't  think  it  impossible  but  what  such 
a  prudent,  business-like  wedding  as  mine,  may  be  more  to  her 
taste  than  poor  Sophy's,  where  there  was  nothing  but  a  few 
fine-sounding  names  to  look  to  ...  .  and  much  good  they  did 
her,  poor  thing ! " 

ce  Well,  set  off,  Martha,  whenever  you  like.  There  is  no 
need  to  make  little  Agnes  look  smart,  even  if  I  had  the  means 
to  do  it,  for  it's  quite  as  well  that  she  should  be  reminded  of 
the  wants  of  the  poor  child  by  the  desolate  condition  of  her 
old  straw-bonnet .  .  .  .  When  do  you  think  you  shall  go  ? " 

"  This  afternoon ;  I'm  sure  of  not  seeing  Barnaby  again 
till  tea-time,  for  he  has  got  to  go  as  far  as  Pemberton,  so  we 
may  start  as  soon  as  dinner  is  over." 

Miss  Martha  Compton  and  her  young  companion  set  off 
accordingly  about  three  o'clock,  and  pursued  their  way,  chiefly 
in  silence,  to  Miss  Betsy's  abode ;  for  Agnes  rarely  spoke  to 
her  aunt,  except  when  she  was  spoken  to,  and  Miss  Martha 
was  meditating  profoundly  the  whole  way  upon  the  probability 
of  obtaining  Mr.  Barnaby's  consent  to  the  re-furnishing  his 
drawing-room.    It  was  the  month  of  April,  the  air  deliciously 
sweet  and  mild,  and  birds  singing  on  every  tree ;  so  that  al- 
though   the  leaves  were  not  yet  fully  out,  they  found  Miss 
Betsy  sitting  as  usual  in  her  bower,  and  enjoying  as  keenly 
™f  J*2*^. hum  about  her  bee-hives,  as  ever  Miss  Martha  did 
tiie  Bustling  animation  produced  by  the  murmuring  of  a  doze* 

though   th  e**y  W&*  at  tn*8  t*me  aD0Ut  fifty  year*  of  age,  and 

ge,  she  n^  defect  in  her  shape  was  certainly  not  lessened  by 

*tf  ^together  an  exceedingly  nice-looking  little  old 
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lady ;  and  her  cap  was  aa  neat  and  becoming,  and  her  com* 
plexion  very  nearly  as  delicate,  as  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton's  visit  just  twelve  years  before. 

She  fixed  her  eyea  for  a  moment  upon  Martha  aa  she  ap- 
proached the  bower,  hot  appeared  not  to  know  her ;  the  little 
girl  following  dose  behind,  was  for  a  minute  or  two  invisible  ; 
but  the  instant  she  caught  sight  of  her,  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  stepping  quickly  forward,  took  the  child  by  her  hand, 
drew  her  in,  and  placed  her  on  the  bench  by  her  aide. 

little  Agnes,  who  knew  she  was  come  to  see  her  aunt,  felt 
assured  by  this  notice  that  she  was  in  her  presence,  and,  ma are 
over,  that  she  was  a  very  kind  person  ;  so,  when  the  old  lady, 
after  examining  her  features  very  attentively,  said,  "  You  are 
little  Agnes,  are  you  not  ? "  she  replied  without  hesitation  or 
timidity,  "  Yes,  I  am ;  and  you  are  good  aunt  Betsy,  that  used 
to  give  me  the  oranges." 

(<  Do  you  remember  that,  my  child  ?  .  •  .  .  'tis  a  loag  while, 
almost  half  your  little  life.  Take  off  your  bonnet,  Agnes,  and 
let  me  see  your  face." 

Agnes  obeyed,  the  "  desolate"  straw  bonnet  was  laid  aside, 
and  Miss  Betsy  gazed  upon  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  de- 
licate little  feces  that  the  soft  beams  of  an  April  amn  ever  fell 
upon. 

The  pale  recluse  kept  her  keen  eyes  fixed  upon  the  little 
girl  for  many  minutes  without  pronouncing  a  word  ;  at  length 
she  said,  but  apparently  speaking  only  to  herself, — 

"  It  is  just  such  a  face  as  I  wanted  her  to  have  ....  Her 
father  was  a  gentleman  . . . .  She  will  never  have  red  cheeks, 
that  is  quite  certain." 

"  How  d'ye  do,  aunt  Betsy  ?"....  said  Miss  Martha,  m 
a  very  clear  and  distinct  voice ;  probably  thinking  that  she  had 
remained  long  enough  in  the  background. 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you/'  was  the  reply ;  "  ana  who  are 
you?" 

"  Dear  me,  aunt,  you  must  say  that;for  fun, . ...  for  it  is 
hardly  likely  you  should  know  Agnes,  that  was  almost  a  baby 
the  last  time  you  ever  saw  her,  and  forget  me,  that  waffqwle 
grown  ap  at  that  same  time." 

"  Oh  !  • . . .  then  you  are  Miss  Martha,  the  great  beauty, 
mreyou?  SYou  look  very  oJd  indeed,  Miss  Martha,  consider* 
*t&  that  you  can't  be  very  mwek  past  thirty,  andxhaXl  sn$$«a* 
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is  the  reason  I  did  not  know  you.     flow  is  your  poor  father. 
Miss  Martha*?" 

cc  He's  rery  bad,  aunt  Betsy ;  but  I  hope  the  news  I  am 
come  to  tell  you  will  be  a  comfort  to  him,  and  please  you  too.*9 

"  And  what  news  can  that  be,  Miss  Martha  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  be  married,  aunt  Betsy,  to  a  person  that  is 
extremely  well  off,  and  able  to  set  me  above  all  poverty  and 
difficulties  for  ever;  ....  and  the  only  thing  against  it  is, 
that  papa  cannot  afford  to  give  me  any  money  at  all  for  my 
wedding  clothes,  which  is  a  dreadful  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
Compton  ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  at  once,  for  I  am  a  frank, 
honest-hearted  girl,  that  never  hides  any  thing,  I  am  come  over 
here  on  purpose  to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  few  pounds,  just  to 
prevent  my  having  to  ask  my  husband  for  a  shift." 

"  If  you  have  no  shift,  Miss  Martha,  while  you  are  wearing 
such  a  gay  bonnet  as  that,  I  think  any  man  must  be  a  great 
fool  for  taking  you.  However,  that  is  his  affair,  and  not 
mine.  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  your  wedding-clothes,  Miss 
Martha ;  nor  do  I  intend  ever  to  give  you  any  money  at  all 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  either  now,  or  at  any  future  period ; 
so,  if  you  are  wise,  as  well  as  frank,  you  will  never  ask  me 
again.  If  you  "marry  a  gentleman,  and  have  children  who 
shall  behave  according  to  my  notions  of  honour,  honesty,  and 
propriety,  it  is  possible  that  the  little  I  may  leave  will  be  di- 
vided among  them,  and  any  others  whom  I  may  think  have  an 
equal  claim  upon  me.  But  I  heartily  hope  you  will  have 
none,  for  I  feel  certain  I  should  not  like  them ;  and  I  would 
rather  that  the  poor  little  trifle  I  may  have  left  when  I  die, 
should  go  to  some  one  I  did  like.** 

Miss  Martha's  heart  swelled  with  rage,  yet,  remote  as  Miss 
Betsy's  contingent  benefits  were  likely  to  be,  they  had  still  in- 
fluence sufficient  to  prevent  her  breaking  out  into  open  violence, 
and  she  sat  silent,  though  with  burning  cheeks  and  a  beating 
heart.  The  address  she  had  just  listened  to  was  certainly  not 
of  the  most  agreeable  style  and  tone,  but  it  may  be  some  apo- 
logy for  Miss  Betsy's  severity  to  state,  that  the  scene  which 
had  taken  place  in  Mr.  Smith's  shop,  rather  more  than  twelve 
years  before,  in  which  a  certain  Captain  Tate  took  an  import- 
ant, though  unconscious,  part,  was  accurately  well-known  to 
the  little  spinster,  Mrs. Wright  (tt«  n\fe  cfc  \«t  Newse^Vvi- 
ing  witnessed  the  whole  of  it. 
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When  she  had  finished  her  speech  to  Miss  Martha,  which 
was  spoken  in  her  usual  gay  tone  of  voice,  Miss. Betsy  turned 
again  towards  Agnes,  who  was  then  standing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bower,  earnestly  watching  the  bees. 

"  They  are  pretty,  curious  creatures,  are  they  not,  Agnes  ?" 
said  she.     "  I  hope  some  day  or  other  you  will  be  as  active 
and  industrious.     Do  you  love  to  work,  my  little  girl." 
I  love  to  play  better,"  replied  Agnes. 
Ay  ...  .  that's  because  you  are  such  a  young  thing. 
And  who  are  your  playfellows,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  got  any  playfellows  but  myself,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  where  do  vou  play  ?  "  —  "  In  grandpapa's  garden 
behind  the  house." 

"  And  what  do  you  play  at  ?  "  — e(  Oh  I  so  many  things.  I 
play  at  making  flower-beds  in  the  summer,  and  at  snow-balls 
in  the  winter ;  and  I  know  a  blackbird,  and  ever  so  many 
robin-redbreasts,  and  they  know  me,  and  I  .  .  .  ."  . 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  read,  Agnes  ?  " — "A  little,"  .... 
replied  the  child,  blushing  deeply. 

"  Come  here,  then,  and  read  a  page  of  my  book  to  me." 

Poor  Agnes  obeyed  the  summons,  and  submissively  placing 
herself  by  the  side  of  her  aunt,  took  the  btok  in  her  hands 
and  began  to  read.  But  it  was  so  very  lame  and  imperfect  a 
performance,  that  Miss  Betsy  wanted  either  the  cruelty  or  the 
patience  to  let  it  proceed ;  and  taking  the  volume  away,  she 
said,  in  a  graver  tone  than  was  usual  with  her,  "Nobody 
seems  to  have  given  themselves  much  trouble  about  teaching 
you,  my  litde  girl ;  . .  .  .  but  1  dare  say  you  will  read  better 
by  avid  by  ...  .  Are  you  hungry,  Agnes  ?  ....  do  you  wish 
for  something  to  eat  after  your  walk  ?  " 

Delighted  at  being  thus  relieved  from  exposing  her  igno- 
rance, the  little  girl  replied  gaily, — 

"  J  am  very  hungry  indeed,  ma'am." 

tf  Then  sit  here  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will  see 
what  I  can  get  for  you:"  and  so  saying,  Miss  Betsy  rose,  and 
walked  briskly  away  towards  the  house. 

"Old  brute  F* . . .  exclaimed  Miss  Martha, as  soon  as  she  was 
quite  beyond  hearing. . .  * "  There 's  a  hump  for  you  !  •  •  •  Isn't 
she  a  beauty,  Agnes  ?  " 

"A  beauty,  aunt  Martha  ?  •  .  .  No,  I  don't  think  she  is  a 
tesutX,  though  Hike  the  look  of  her  face  too  \  .  .  •  •  talkie  cot- 
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Uinly  is  not  a  beauty,  for  she  is  not  the  least  bit  like  70%  and 
you  are  a  beauty,  you  know.? 

"  And  who  told  you  that,  child  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  have  heard  grandmamma  and  you  talk  about  it 
very  often  ;  .  • .  and  I  heard  Mr.  Barnaby  say,  when  he  came 
in  yesterday,  *  How  are  you,  my  beauty  ? ' • . .  and  besides  I 
see  you  are  a  beauty  myself." 

"  And  pray,  Agnes,"  replied  her  aunt,  laughing  with  great 
good-humour,  "how  do  you  know  a  beauty  when  you  see 
one  ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  I  see  every  time  I  walk  by  Mr.  Gibbs's  shop, 
his  beauties  in  the  window,  with  their  rosy  cheeks,  and  their 
black  eyes,  and  their  quantity  of  fine  ringlets  ?  and  you  are 
exactly  the  very  image  of  one  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  beauties,  aunt 
Martha." 

Miss  Martha  remembered  that  there  too*  one  very  pretty 
face  in  the  wjpdow  of  the  village  perruquier,  and  doubted  not 
that  the  little  Agnes' s  observation  had  reference  to  that  one  ;  it 
was  therefore  with  one  of  her  most  amiable  smiles  that  she 
replied,  — 

"  You  little  goose ! .  . .  how  can  I  be  like  a  painted  wax 
image  r 

But  the  protestations  and  exclamations  by  which  the  simile 
might  have  been  proved  good,  were  broken  off  by  the  approach 
of  a  maid-servant  from  the  house,  who  said  that  Miss  Betsy 
was  waiting  for  them. 

They  found  the  neat  little  lady  in  her  pretty  sitting-room, 
with  a  lily-white  cloth  spread  on  a  table  near  the  open  window, 
and  ji  home-made  loaf,  a  little  bowl  of  native  cream,  and  a 
decanter  of  bright  spring  water,  with  a  couple  of  tumblers 
near  it. 

Simple  as  this  repast  was,  it  was  well  relished  by  both  the 
nieces,  though  decidedly  served  in  honour  of  only  one.  How** 
ever,  no  positive  objection  being  made  to  Miss  Martha's  taking 
her  share  of  it,  she  spared  neither  the  loaf  nor  the  cream ;  and 
remembering  her  mother's  account  of  her  penny  repast,  felt 
something  like  triumph  as  she  ate,  to  think  how  much  more 
she  had  contrived  to  get  out  of  her  churlish  relative. 

But  this  wag  all  she  got  . . .  excepting,  indeed,  that  she  felt 
some  consolation  for  her  disappointment  \ti  Yiviv&%  \»  \£\>&£fc 
mother,  on  her  return,  that  if  the  ha&cYiWtore^^A^A 
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aha  should,  as  every  bowj  else  had,)  they  were  to  have  their 
share  of  all  the  old  maid  might  leave. 

"  Ugly  old  hypocrite !  it  won't  be  much,  take  my  word  for 
it/'  replied  Mr*.  Compton.  "  She  like*  all  the  beggars  in  the 
parish  &  vast  deal  better  than  she  does  her  own  flesh  and  btaoriL 
Don't  talk  any  more  of  her,  Martha  ...  I  should  be  glad  if  I 
was  never  to  hear  her  name  mentioned  again V* 


CHAPTER  V., 

▲   VISIT   FROM   TBS   BEXBJUS.  —  MISS  AGNXfr  WILLOUGHBT  IS   SSHT   TO 

SCHOOL. 

In  about  a  month,  after  this  visit,, and  less* than  a-  week  before/ 
the  day  fixed  upon  fcg.tha^hsypiBess  oft  Mrv  Jtysnsby,.  Miss- 
Betsy  Compton  very  unexpectedly made  a  visit  to  her  brothon 
She  found  hint  a  good  deal,  aliened*  but  she  iaund  Mm,  aba* 
with  his  toddy  and  pipe,  both  objects  of  such  hatred  and  <Us>> 
gust  to  her  anehoritish  spirit,  that  all. thsJuad  feelingsiwhfch 
might  have  been  awakened  by  his  failings  health  were  ehasosV 
h$  looking  upon  what.canssd.ilu. 

To  see  her  feeble-minded,  broth**  was,  not,  however^  tttex 
only  or  the-  principal  object  o£  her  visit  to  Silverton ;  and  ah't* 
permitted  not  many  minutes  to  be  wasted  in  mutual  question*^ 
ings  that  meant  very  little,  before  she  lefchtoimderstand  what 
was* 

"  I  am.  come  to  speak  to  yoiv  brother*!*  she  said,  "atasfc: 
little  Agnes,  L  should  like,  to  know-  in-;whalr.  manner  yoniin»». 
tend  to  educate  her  ?  " 

"Mrs*  Compton  manages. all  that,  sister  Betsy/'  replied 
the  invalid.;,  "and*  at  any  rate,  Ian  sureXhaAsft  na  monayi 
to  teach,  her  any  thing," 

"  But,  it  is  a*  sin*  bcother,  tot.  1st  the  childlrujc  wild  ahonsr 
the.  garden  aa  you  would  a  oaagpife  • .....<  Do  you.  know  tfcasr 
she  can' tread?" 

"No,  sister  Batsy,  I  know- nothing  at, all  about  it,  I  tell 
you.  ....  .  Haw-  can  I  helgt.it?     An*  I  in  a,  conditioni  to 

tewh  aay>  body*  tauro$d  ?  " 

^me:au:otkmB\mmmAD  hlaiiK:thaxi:y«LAT^\>tox\»^iiA\ 
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dmbt;  ....  but  Utit  be  who's  fault  it  will,  it  rattst.net* 
on  so.     I  soppose  you  wML  make  no  objection  to  nay  Binding 
her  to  school?-" 

"  Oh  dear;  no*J  not' I ;  ....  but  you/  had.  bettor  ask  Mrs* 
Comptonaboot  it." 

"'Very-welL-  ....  Bat  I  bum?  your  consent*  here -I  not?" 

"Dear me,  yes*  sitter  Betsy.  ....  Why  do  yow  tease  me 
so,  making  me  take  the  pipe  out  of  ray  mouth  every  minute?" 

Miss  Betsy  left  the  little  smoke-dried  back  parlour  appro- 
priated to  the  master  of  the  house,  and  made  her  way  to  the 
front  room1  up  stairs  called -the  drawing- room,  which  had  been 
reserved,  since  time  out  of  mindj  for-  the  use  of  the  ladies  of 
the  family*  and*  their  visiters.  There  she  found,  as  she 
expected,  Mrs.  Compton  and  her  daughter  amidst  an  ocean  of 
needle* work>  all  having  reference,  more-  or:  less,  to  the.' cere- 
mony which  was  to  be  performed  on  the  following  Thursdays 

"  So,  Mrs.  Compton,"  was  her  salutation  to  the  old  lady, 
tad' a?  nod  of>  the  head  to  the  young  one*  "1  have  been 
speaking  to  my  brother,"  continued  Miss  Betsy,  "  concerning 
thev  education  i  of  little  Agnes)  andihe  has*  given  his  consent 
IfttMiy  putting  her*  to  sttufls;'' 

"Jffi*  consenCli4'  .....  exclaimed  Mrau  Compton ;  "and, 
pray*  is  she  not  my  granddrild  too*  ....  I  think  I  hare  as 
good  a  right*  to 'tafee  care? of. the? child iasrhe  has*'* 

"£ne>has4  right,"  repHed.  the  spinatec,  "  to  expect  from, 
both  of  you  a  great  deal  more  care  than  she  has  found*;  and 
nam  I«  you,  Mta.  Compton;  I  wouiditafce  some  trouble  to 
oonceal'from  all  ray  friend*  and  aoquatntance  the  fact  that,  at 
eleven  <  year*  of»agey  my  grandchild  was>  unable  to  read." 

"And  that's  a  fact  thatd  cm  faatfene  need  to.  hide,  Miss- 
Betsy;  for  it's  no  factual! — I've*  seen  Martha,  teaching  her 
scores  of  tiniest" 

"  Then  hare-  her  in,  Mrs.  Comptnay  and  let  us  make  the 
trial.  If  I  have  said  what  is  not  true..  I  will  beg  your 
psjsdon. 

"Lory  mamma!"  said-  Miss  Mazthay.  colouring,  a  little, 
"what  good  is  there  in  contradicting .aunt Betsy, if  Bhe  wants 
to*  send  Agnes -to -school?     I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  thing  that 

can-  be  done  for*  her*  nowi-I  am  going^to  be  married 

A'nd'  Mn  Barnaby '  asked  ■  rme  t\ie  otfosar.  &kj ,  Si  ^<s*>  ^* ^^ 
mean  to  send  her  to  school." 
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**  I  don't  want  to  keep  her  from  school,  God  know*,  poor 
little  thing,  or  from  any  thing  else  that  could  do  her  good. 

....  Only  Miss  Betsy  speaks   so   sharp But  I  can 

assure  yon,  sister,  we  should  have  put  her  to  the  hest  of 
schools  long  and  long  ago,  only  that,  Heaven  knows,  we  had 
not  the  means  to  do  it ;  and  thankful  shall  I  he  if  you  are  come 
at  last  to  think  that  there  may  be  as  much  charity  in  helping 
your  own  blood  relations,  as  in  giving  away  your  substance  to 
strangers  and  beggars." 

"  You  are  right,  Mrs.  Compton,  as  far  as  relates  fo  sending 
Agnes  to  school  ....  that  will  certainly  be  a  charity.  When 
can  the  child  be  got  ready?  " 

"  As  soon  as  ever  you  shall  be  pleased  to  give  us  the  means, 
sister  Betsy." 

"  Do  you  mean,  Mrs.,Compton,  that  she  has  not  got  clothes 
to  go  in  ?  n 

"  I  do  indeed,  sister  Betsy." 

"  Let  me  see  what  she  has  got,  and  then  I  shall  know  what 
she  wants." 

"  That  is  easily  told,  aunt,  without  your  troubling  yourself 
to  look  over  a  few  ragged  frocks  and  the  like/  She  wants  just 
every  thing,  aunt  Betsey,"  said  the  bride  expectant,  brave  in 
anticipated  independence,  and.  rather  inclined  to  plague  the  old 
lady  by  drawing  as  largely  as  might  be  on  her  reluctant  funds, 
now  they  were  opened,  even  though  the  profit  would  not  be 
her  own. 

"  If  she  really  does  want  every  thing,  Martha  Compton, 
while  you  are  dressed  as  you  now  are,  very  cruel  injustice  has 
been  done  her,"  replied  the  aunt  "  Your  sister  had  no  por- 
tion given  her,  either  of  the  patrimony  of  her  father,  or  the 
thousand  pounds  brought  by  her  mother;  and  as  her  marriage 
with  a  man  who  had  not  a  sixpence  was  permitted,  this  child 
of  hers  has  an  equal  right  with  yourself  to  share  in  the  pro- 
perty of  your  parents." 

"  The  property  of  their  parents !  .  •  .  •  Why,  bless  me, 
Betsy  Compton,  how  you  do  talk !  ....  as  if  you  did  not 
know  that  all  the  property  they  ever  had  is  as  good  as  gone. 
Has  not  farmer  Wright  got  the  estate  ?  And  has  not  the 
butcher,  and  the  baker,  and  the  shoemaker,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them,  got  what  it  sold  for,  as  well  as  my  thousand  ^owxda 
**noBg  than,  long  ago?9' 
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'*  Then  you  are  now  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton  ? "  said  the  spinster  gravely. 

"  Yes,  sister  Betsy,  we  are/'  replied  the  matron  reproach-* 
fully.  "  And  I  can't  but  say,"  she  continued.  "  that  a  lone 
woman  like  you,  without  any  expenses  whatever  but  your  own 
meat  and  drink,  which  every  body  says  is  next  to  nothing,  — 
1  can't  but  say  that  you  might  have  helped  us  a  little  before 
now,  and  no  harm  done." 

"  That  is  your  opinion  of  the  case,  Mrs.  Compton :  mine 
is  wholly  different.  I  think  harm  is  done  whenever  power  of 
any  kind  is  exerted  in  vain.  I  have  no  power  to  help  you. 
....  Were  all  I  have  poured  out  upon  you,  while  I  lodged5 
myself  in  the  parish  workhouse,  my  conviction  is,  that  I  should1 
only  be  enabling  you  to  commit  more  follies,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  more  sins." 

"  Well,  well,  Miss  Betsy,  it  is  of  no  use  talking  to  you  — 
I  know  that  of  old ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  when  I  do 
come  to  beggary,  1  had  rather  beg  of  any  body  else  than  of 
you.     I  hear  far  and  near  of  your  charity  to  others,  but  I 
can't  say  that  I  ever  saw  any  great  symptom  of  it  myself." 

"  Let  me  see  what  clothes  little  Agnes  has  got,  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton, if  you  please*  Our  time  will  be  more  profitably  employed1 
in  seeing  what  I  may  be  able  to  do  for  her,  than  in  discoursing 
of  what  I  am*  not  able  to  do  for  you.  Miss  Martha  then,  I 
suppose,  may  be  able  to  bring  her  things  in." 

"  Why,  as  far  as  the  quantity  goes,  they  won't  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  carry.  But  I  don't  see  much  use  in  overhauling  all 
the  poor  child's  trumpery  ....  unless  it  is  just  to  make  you 
laugh  at  our  poverty,  ma'am." 

The  spinster  answered  this  with  a  look  which  showed 
plainly  enough  that,  however  little  beauty  her  pale  face  could 
boast,  it  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  expression.  Miss  Martha 
hastened  out  of  the  room  to  do  her  errand  without  saying 
another  word. 

I  will  not  give  the  catalogue  of  poor  Agnes's  wardrobe,  but 
only  observe  that  it  was  considerably  worse  than  Miss  Betsy 
expected;  she  made,  however,  no  observation  upon  it;  but 
having  examined  it  apparently  with  very  little  attention,  she 
took  leave  of  the  mother  and  daughter)  wr\xi£  ^aa  ^w&k  «S\ 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  and  took  mtta  Yvet  (jwo  -^temsmbm^ 
asked)  a  greatly  faded,  but  recently  fitted  bo&*  ^»^  * 
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duction  mother  and  daughter  remonstrated  .against, .  loudly 
declaring  it  was  her  best  dress,  except  the  eld  white  muslin 
worked  with  coloured 'worsteds,  and  that  ahe  would  hare  no- 
thing upon  earth  to  <w«ar. 

"  Itahall  not  be  kept. long/'  was  the/ reply .;  and  (the  little 
lady  departed,  enduring  for  a  moment  the  atmosphere  of  'her 
brother's  parlour  as  -she  passed,  in  order  to  tell  4dm,  jbjs  ahe 
thought  herself  in  duty  bound  to  do,  that  she-should  jget  some 
decent  clothes  made  for  .the  child,  .and  ealliagain  asisaon  as 
they  were  ready  .to  take  Jier.  to  school. 

The  poor  gentleman  seemed  greatly  pleased. at  this,  and 
said,  "  Thank  you,  Betsy,"  with  more  animation  than  he  had 

been  heard  to  impart  to  any  words  for  many 'years. 

*  *  *  *  *  ■■# 

It  was  just  three  days  after  Miss  Martha  Compaon .'had  be- 
come Mrs.  Baiaaby,  that  the  same  poatchaise  drove  Jtp  tothe 
door  that  had  carried  her  away  from  it  on  an  excursion  t  of 
eighUand-forty  hours  to. Exeter,  which  the  gallant  bridegroom 
had  stolen  a  holy  day -to  give  her  ;  but  upon. this  occasion  it 
was  hired  neither  by  .bride  nor  bridegroom,  but  ? by  the  little 
crooked  spinster,  who -was  cone,  according  to  her  promise,  to 
take  Agnes  to  school. 

Mrs.  Compton  was  jasfcsetting  out  to  pay  her  first  morning 
\isit  to  the  bride,  and  therefore  submitted  <to  the  hasty  de- 
parture of  the  little  girl  with  leas  grumbling  than  she  night 
hare  done,  if  less  Agreeably  engaged. 

"  You  .must  bid  ryour  grandpapa  good4by,  .-Agnes,"  ;said 
Miss  Betsy,  as  thsy.passed  .the  door  o£  his  parlour,  and  accord- 
ingly they  all  entered  together. 

"  God.  bless  you,  nay  poor  little,  girl  !"taaid  tthe  eld  man 
after   kissing  Jier   forehead,   'fiand  keep   your  aunt  Betsy's 
favour  if  you  can, ......  for  I.  don't  thiak  J  eanvdoinuch  more 

to  help  any  body.  .■• .  ^.Godf bless  ^  you,  Agnes !" 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Compton  !  .  .  .  .  you  need  not  bring  team 

in  the  child's  eyes  by  speaking  that  way.  . .  .  I  Am  sure  she 

has.  never  wanted  friends  since  .her  poor  dear  mother  .died  ;  and 
there's  no  like  she  should  either,  with  .sach.«iwtunt;as  Martha, 
married  to  such,  a  manias  Mr.  Barnaby. ... . .  I  suppose  she  is 

not .  to  be  kept  from,her  iamily,  sister  Betsy,  but  that  we  shall 
fa?  her  ia..the  holydzys.  .  I  am  sure  I  dWt  know  ^w^w^a  ia 
ihzljr  to  see  thigga  so  elegant  as  at  her  a\mt  B&xrfcaWa.  •  . 


-Such  ».drawing.room  !  .  ,  .  and  a  man  in  livery,  at  least*  boy, 

and  every  thing  else*  conformable. .  •  .  I  suppose  this  is  to 

be  her  home,  Miss  Betsy,  still  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  mentioned^  this,  Mrs.  Gompton/'  re- 
plied her  sister-in-law,  "  because  now,  in  the  presence  of  my 
brother,  I  may  explain  my  intentions  at  onee.  Whatever  you 
may  think  of  my.  little  means,  either  you  or  your  wife,  or  your 
slaughter,  brother  iJosiah,  I  am  not  rich  enough  in  my  own 
opinion  to  make  it  prudent  for  me  to  saddle  myself  with  the 
permanent  charge  of  this  poor  child.  Moreover,  to  do  so,  I 
must  altogether  <  change  the  quiet  manner  of  life  that  I  have  so 
long -enjoyed,  and  I  «m  not  conscious  of  being  bound  by  any 
tie  sttfficieetly  strong  to  make  this  painful  sacrifice  a  duty. 
Something  I.  think  I -ought  to  do  for  this  child,  and  1  am  willing 
to  do  it.  I  conceive  that -it  will  be  more  easily  in  my  power 
to  spare  something  from  my  little  property  to  obtain  a  respect- 
4ible^education  for  her,  than  either  in  your's,  brother,  «r«ven  in 
that  of  her  newly~married  aunt  Barnaby;  for  doubtless  it  would 
not  be  agreeable  for  her  to  begin  her  wedded  life  by  throwing 
a  burden  upon  her  husband.  But,  on  the. other  hand,  it  will 
^certainly  be  much  more  within  the  power- of  her  aunt  Barnaby 
'to  give  her  a  comfortable  and  advantageous  home  .afterwards, 
"than  in  mine.  1  will  therefore  now  take  charge  of  her  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  she  shall  be  supplied  with  hoard, 
lodging,  clothes,  and  instruction,  at  my  expense  ;  or,  in  case  I 
-should  die,  at  that  of  my  executors.  After  this  period  I  shall 
restore  her  to  you,  brother,  or  to  her  grandmother,  if  both  or 
^either  of  you  shall  be  alive,  or  if  not,  to  her  aunt  Barnaby  ; 
.and  when  I  die  she  shall  have  a  share,  with  such  others  as  I  may 
think  have  a  claim  upon  me,  of  the  small  matter  I  may  leave 
"behind.  But  this  of  course  must  be  lessened  by  the  expenses 
I  am  now  contracting  for  her." 

"  And  are  we  never  to  see  her  for  five  years,  sister  Betsy  ?  " 
tsaid  Mrs.-  Corapton  very  dolorously. 

"  .To  tell  you  the  .truth,  Mre.  Corrrpton,  I  think  -the  coming 
iiome  to  you  twice  a  year,  for  the  holytaays,  could  be  no  i*d  van- 
tage to  her  education,  ami  the  expense  of  such  repeated  jour, 
neyings  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  me.  I  have  therefore 
arranged  with  the  persons  who  are  1o  tshft  *fcrar^£  qfrtetifea*. 
aafte  is  to  pass  the  vacations  with  them.  1  itaa&Owcroeaet  ,ratf&*& 
*  point  of  seeing  her  myself  more  tfcaca  «o*fe-v&  ^sfc  sskssm 
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the  time,  and  will  undertake  that  she  shall  come  to  Silverton 
twice  during  these  five  years,  for  a  few  days  each  time.  .  .  . 
And  now,  1  think,  there  is  no  more  to  say  ;  so  come,  my  little 
girl,  for  it  is  not  right  to  keep  the  driver  and  the  horses  any 
longer  waiting." 

The  adieus  between  the  parties  were  now  hastily  exchanged, 
little  Agnes  mounted  the  postchaise,  aunt  Betsy  followed,  and 
they  drove  off,  though  in  what  direction  they  were  to  go,  after 
leaving  the  Silverton  turnpike,  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  in- 
quiring. 

Poor  Mrs.  Compton  stood  for  some  moments  silently  gazing 
after  the  postchaise,  and  on  re-entering  her  drawing-room, 
felt  a  sensation  that  greatly  resembled  desolation  from  the  un- 
wonted stillness  that  reigned  there.  She  was  instantly  cheered, 
however,  by  recollecting  the  very  agreeable  visit  she  was  going 
to  pay  ;  and  only  pausing  to  put  on  her  new  wedding  bonnet 
and  shawl,  set  off  for  Mr.  Barnaby's,  saying  to  the  maid, 
whom  she  passed  as  she  descended,  "  I  should  like,  Sally,  to 
have  seen  what  sort  of  things  she  has  got  for  the  poor  child." 

"  If  they  was  as  neat  and  as  nice  as  the  little  trunk  as  was 
strapped  on  in  the  front,  and  that's  where  they  was  packed,  no 
doubt, . . .  .  there  wouldn't  be  no  need  to  complain  of  them," 
was  the  reply.  And  now,  leaving  Agnes  to  aunt  Betsy  and 
her  fate,  I  must  return  to  the  duty  I  have  assigned  myself, 
and  follow  the  fortunes  of  Mrs.  Barnaby. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WEDDED  HAPPINESS.  —  DEATH  OF  MRS.  COMPTON. —THE  EX-CURATS 
BROUGHT  INTO  A  PEACEFUL  HARBOUR.  —  HE  FALLS  SICE,  AND  HIS 
SISTER  AND  GRANDCHILD  ARE  SUMMONED. 

The  first  five  or  six  months  of  Mrs.  Barnaby's  married 
life  were  so  happy  as  not  only  to  make  her  forget  all  her  for- 
mer disappointments,  but  almost  to  persuade  her  that  it  was 
very  nearly  as  good  a  thing  to  marry  a  middle-aged  country 
apothecary,  with  a  good  house  and  a  good  income,  as  a  beau- 
tifu}  young  officer  lyth  neither. 
Since  her  adventure  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  dxaner,  m\\VvTv«, 
*ercer,  and  haberdasher  of  Silverton  par  excellence,  'NLta.^xta- 
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naby's  genius  for  making  bargain*?  had  been  sadly  damped ; 
not  but  that  she  had  in  some  degree  saved  her  credit  with  that 
important  and  much-provoked  personage  by  condescending  to 
wear  the  willow  before  his  eyes ;  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
to  him,  with  a  twinkling  of  lids  that  passed  for  having  tears  in 
her  own,  — 

"  No  young  lady  was  ever  so  used  before,  I  believe  •  • .  .  I 
am  sure,  Mr.  Smith,  you  saw  enough  yourself  to  be  certain  that 
I  was  engaged  to  Captain  Tate,  • ...  yet  the  moment  he  found 
a  girl  with  a  little  money  he  sent  back  all  my  letters  ••••!" 

Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  believed  the  lady  •  •  •  .  perhaps  he  did 
not ;  but  at  any  rate  he  gave  her  no  encouragement  to  recom- 
mence operations  upon  his  confiding  nature ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  ceased  not  to  send  in  his  little  account  very  constantly  once 
every  three  months,  stedfastly  refusing  to  give  credit  for  any 
articles,  however  needful.  After  the  sale  of  the  Compton  Basett 
property  the  bill  was  paid,  but  no  farther  accommodation  in 
that  quarter  ever  obtained ;  indeed  the  facility  of  selling  out 
of  the  funds  a  hundred  pounds  a  time  as  it  was  wanted,  su- 
perseded the  necessity  of  pressing  for  it,  and  in  a  little  way 
Miss  Martha  and  Mr.  Smith  had  continued  to  deal  most  ami- 
cably, but  always  with  a  certain  degree  of  mutual  shyness. 

How  delightfully  different  was  the  case  now !  •  •  •  •  Mrs. 
Barnaby  had  only  to  send  her  maid  or  her  man  (boy)  to  the 
redundant  storehouse  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  all  that  her  heart  best 
loved  was  sent  for  her  inspection  and  choice,  without  the 
slighest  doubt  or  scruple. 

Mr,  Barnaby  was  proud  of  his  wife ;  for  if  not  quite  as 
slender  and  delicate,  she  really  looked  very  nearly  as  handsome 
as  ever,  a  slight  saupfon  of  rouge  refreshing  the  brilliancy  of 
her  eyes,  and  concealing  the  incipient  fading  of  her  cheeks  ; 
while  the  total  absence  of  mauvaise  honte  (an  advantage  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  twelve 
years'  reign  as  the  belle  of  a  well-officered  county  town), 
enabled  her  to  preside  at  his  own  supper  parties,  and  fill  the 
place  of  honour  as  bride  at  those  of  his  neighbours,  with  an 
easy  Bprightliness  of  manner  that  he  felt  to  be  truly  fascinating. 
In  short,  Mr.  Barnaby  was  excessively  fond  of  his  lady,  and 
as  he  was  known  to  have  made  much  mora  \&at\^  *CfcaxvV^ 
had  spent,  as  no  biU  had  ever  been  sent  to  Yam  WOassv^  Vsoe- 
mediate  payment  foJlowing,  and  a»  Mxa,  T&woiXsf  %  to&ksm.  «*»■ 
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panded  itself  in  this1  enlarged  sphere  of  action,  and  led  her  to 
disburse  fire  times  us  much  as  Mr.  Barnafty  had  ever  ex- 
pended without  her,  all  the  tradesmen  in  the  town  were  exces- 
sively fond  of  her1  too.  Wherever  she  went*6he  was  greeted 
with  a  smile;  and  instead  of  being  obliged  to  stand  in  every 
shop,  waiting  till  some  one  happened  to  be  at  leisure  to  ask 
her  what  she  wanted  to  "buy,  her  feathers  and  her  frills  were 
no  sooner  discovered  to  be  approaching  the  counter,  than  as 
many  right  arms  as  were  in  presence  thrust  forward  a  seat' to- 
wards her,  while  the  well-pleased  master  himself  invariably 
started  forth  to  receive  her  commands. 

Any  bride  might  have  found  matter  for  rejoicing  in  such 
a  change,  but  few  could  hare  felt  it  so  keenly  as  Mrs.  Barnaby. 
"8he  was  by-nature  'both  proud  and  «mbitious,>and  her  personal 
vanity,  though  Buffi  cien  try  -strong  within  her  to  form  rather  a 
conspicuous  feature  in1  her  character,  was,  in  truth,  'only  a  sort 
of  petted  imp,  that  acted  as  an  Agent  to  assist  in  forwarding 
the  hopes  and  wishes  which  her  pride  and  ambition  formed. 

This  pride  and  ambition,  however,  were  very  eseenti ally- 
different  from  the  qualities  known  by  these    names    among 
minds  of  ;a  loftier  nature.    The  ambition,' for  instanee,  instead 
of  being  "  that   last  infirmity  of  noble  mind"  -for   which 
Milton  seems  to  plead' so  feelingly,  was,  in  truth,  the  "first  vice 
«of  a  very  mean  one.     Mrs.  Bsrnaby  burned  with  .ambition  to 
find  herself  'in  a  situation  that  might   authorise  her  giving 
herself  the  airs  of  a  great  lady ;  and  her  pride  would  have 
found  all  the  gratification  it  sought,  could  she  have -been 'Bture 
that  her  house  and  her  tiress  would  be  daily  cited  among  her 
.acquaintance  as  more  costly  than  their  own. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  had  moreover  un  esprit  intriguant  in  the  most 

-comprehensive  sense  of  the  phrase,  for  she  would  far  rather 

have  obtained  any  object  she  aimed  at  by  means*  of  her  own 

manoeuvring,  than  by  any  simple  concurrence  of  circumstances 

whatever ;  and  this  was  perhaps  the  -reason  why,  tat  the  "tint 

Homent  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Barnaby,  whom  (she  had  (com. 

paratively  speaking)  used  no  tricks  to  captivate,  produced  a 

less  pleas  arable  eflfect  upon  her  mind,  than  a  similar  overture 

from  any  one  of  the  innumerable  military  men  whom  she 

&*tf  so  strenuously  laboured  to  win,  would  have  done.     How- 

•ever,  she  was  for  this  very  reason  happier  than  Tuaxrj  tfGwet 

m'deB,  for,  in  fact,  she  became  daily  more  *en«Mfc  4L  ta& 
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substantial  advantages  she  had  obtained;  and,  an  the  whole 
daily  better  pleased  with  her  complaisant  husband. 

As  her  temper,  though  quietly  and  steadily  selfish,  was. 
■either  sour  nor  violent,  this  {state  of  connubial  happiness 
might  .have  continued  long,  had  not  .some  untoward  .accidents 
occurred  to  disturb  it.  ^ 

The  first  of  these  was  the  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  of 
Mrs.  Compton,  •which  was  of  a  nature  to  render  it  perfectly 
impossible  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  to  continue  their  de- 
lightful little  parties  at  home  and  abroad.  The  dying  lady 
ceased  net  to  implore  her  daughter  not  to  leave  her,  in  accents 
so  piteous,  that  Mr.  Barnaby  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
tender  care  for  his  lady's  health,  was  the  first  to  declare  that 
she  must  remain  with  her.  This  heavy  burden,  however, 
did  not  inconvenience  her  long,  for  the  seizure  terminated  in 
the  death  of  the  old  lady  about  a,  week  after  its  commence- 
ment. 

But  even  this,  though  acknowledged  to  be  "  certainly  a  bless- 
ing, iandta  happy  release,"  could  not  restore  the  bride  to  the 
triumphant  *tate  of  existence  the  illness  of  her  mother  had 
interrupted;  for,  in  .the  .first  place,. her  deep  mourning  was 
by  no  means  becoming  to  her,  and  she  was  perfectly  aware  of 
it ;  and  her  white  satin,  and  her  silver  fringe,  would  be  sure 
to  turn  yellow  before  she  could  wear  them  .again.  Besides, 
what  <was  worse  than,  all,  a  young  attorney  of  Silver  ton  married 
the  daughter  of  -a  neighbouring  clergyman,  who,  of  course, 
was  immediately  installed  in  all  a  bride's  honours,  to  the  in- 
expressible- mortification  .of  Mrs.  Barnaby. 

The  annoyance  <whioh  (followed  .these  vexations  was,  how- 
ever, far  more  serious :  the  resources  of  poor  Mr.  Compton 
were  completely  exhausted.;  he  had  drawn  out  his  last  hundred 
from  the  funds,  tand  actually  remained  possessed  of  no  pro- 
perty whatever,  except  the  nearly  expired  lease,  and  the  worn- 
out  furniture- of  the  house  in  which  he  .lived. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  listened  to  the  feeble  old  man's. statement  of 
his  desperate  position  -with  dismay ;  she  knew  just  enough  of 
fate  affairs  to  be  aware  that  it  was  very  likely  to  be  true, 
though,  with  mistaken  tenderness,  her  mother  had  always 
refrained  from  representing  their  embarrassment*  t&  fox. 
daughter  as  being  of  the  hopek&fi  extent  v*\v\&v  fes^  tr£&^ 
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What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  The  choice  lay  between  two 
measures  only,  both  deeply  wounding  to  her  pride.  In  the 
one  case  she  must  leave  the  old  man  to  be  arrested  in  his  bed 
for  the  price  of  the  food  which  for  a  few  months  longer 
perhaps  he  might  still  get  on  credit .  •  •  .  in  the  other,  she 
must  undergo  the  humiliation  of  informing  her  husband  that 
all  the  gay  external  appearances  she  and  her  mother  had  so 
laboriously  presented  to  the  public  eye,  were  in  reality  but  to 
much  cheatery  and  delusion ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not  take 
compassion  on  her  father's  destitute  condition,  the  poor  old 
man  must  either  die  in  the  county  prison  or  the  parish  work-* 
house. 

The  alternative  offered  more  of  doubt  than  of  choice,  and  it 
might  have  been  long  ere  she  decided,  had  she  not  cleverly 
recollected  that,  if  she  decided  upon  leaving  him  to  get  on  as 
he  could  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  she  must  at  last  submit  to  her 
husband's  knowing  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  she  therefore 
resolutely  determined  that  he  should  know  it  at  once. 

The  time  she  chose  to  make  the  disclosure  was  the  hour 
when  men  are  generally  supposed  to  be  in  the  most  amiable 
frame  of  mind  possible,  namely,  when  hunger,  but  not  appetite, 
has  been  satisfied,  and  digestion  not  fully  begun ;  that  is  to 
say,  Mr.  Barnahy  was  enjoying  his  walnuts  and  his  wine. 

"  My  dear  Barnaby !  " . .  .  she  began,  "  I  have  some  very" 
disagreeable  intelligence  to  communicate  to  you,  which  has 
reached  me  only  to-day,  and  which  has  distressed  me  more 
than  I  can  express." 

"  Good  heaven  !  ,  •  .  What  can  you  mean,  my  dear  love  £ 
.  .  .  For  God's  sake,  do  not  weep,  my  beautiful  Martha,  but 
tell  me  what  it  is,  and  trust  to  me  for  consolation." 

"  And  that  indeed  I  must  do,  dearest  Barnaby  ! ...  for  who 
else  have  I  now  to  look  to  ?  . . .  My  poor  father ...  I  had  no 
idea  of  it  till  this  morning  • . .  my  poor  father  is  •  •  . ." 

"  Dying,  perhaps,  my  poor  love !  •  .  .  Alas !  Martha  dearest, 
I  have  long  known  that  his  case  was  perfectly  hopeless,  and  I 
had  hoped  that  you  had  been  aware  of  this  also ;  but  really,  my 
love,  his  state  of  health  is  such  as  ought  in  a  great  degree  to 
reconcile  you  to  his  loss. ...  I  am  sure  he  must  suffer  a  great 
deal  at  times." 
Mrs.  Barn&hy'a  first  impulse  was  to  reply  tnat  w\\afc  *ba  VmA 
to  tell  was  a  great  deal  worse  than  that ;  but  this  w>\x\&\iv** 
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been  the  truth ;  and  a  sort  of  habitual,  or  it  might  indeed  he 
called  natural  cautiousness,  led  her  always  to  pause  before  she 
uttered  any  thing  that  she  had  no  motive  for  saying,  except- 
ing merely  that  it  was  true ;  and  she  generally  found,  upon  re- 
consideration, that  there  was  hardly  any  thing  which  might  not, 
according  to  her  tactics,  be  improved  by  a  leetle  dressing  up. 
So,  in  reply  to  this  affectionate  remonstrance  from  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Barnaby  answered  with  a  sob,  — 

"  No,  my  dear  Barnaby ! ....  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  Providence  will  spare  my  sole  remaining  parent  for 
some  short  time  longer,  if  only  to  prove  to  him  that  his  happy 
daughter  has  the  will  as  well  as  the  means  to  supply  to  him  the 
exemplary  wife  he  has  lost  I  But,  alas !  dear  Barnaby,  who  in 
this  world  can  we  expect  to  find  perfect  ?  My  poor  dear 
mother,  in  her  great  anxiety  to  spare  his  age  and  weakness  the 
suffering  such  intelligence  must  occasion,  most  unwisely  con- 
cealed from  him  and  from  me  the  failure  of  the  merchant  in 
whose  hands  he  had  deposited  the  sum  for  which  he  sold  his 
patrimonial  estate. .  •  .  His  object  in  selling  it  was  to  increase 
his  income,  principally  indeed  for  my  poor  mother's  sake,  and 
now  the  entire  sum  is  lost  to  us  for  ever ! " 

"  God  bless  me!...  This  is  a  sad  stroke  indeed,  my  dear ! 
What  is  the  name  of  this  merchant  ?  •  •  .  I  hope,  at  least,  that 
we  may  get  some  dividend  out  of  him." 

"  I  really  do  not  know  his  name,  but  I  know  that  it  is  a 
New  York  merchant,  and  so  I  fear  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
of  our  ever  recovering  a  penny." 

"  Why,  really,  in  that  case,  I  will  not  flatter  you  with 
much  hope  on  the  subject.  And  what  has  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man got  to  live  upon,  my  dear  Martha?  " 

"  Nothing,  Barnaby ! . .  •  absolutely  nothing :  and  unless 
your  tender  affection  should  induce  you  to  permit  his  spending 
the  little  remnant  of  his  days  under  our  roof,  I  fear  a  prison 
will  soon  inclose  him."  • 

A  violent  burst  of  weeping  appeared  to  follow  this  avowal ; 
and  Mr.  Barnaby,  who  was  really  a  very  kind-hearted  man, 
hastened  to  console  her  by  declaring  that  he  was  heartily  glad 
he  had  a  home  to  offer  him.  •  • .  i€  So  dry  up  your  tears,  my 
dear  girl,  and  let  me  see  you  look  gay  and  happy  again,"  said 
he;  "  and  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  be  dcfte  to  in&fe^iiegRvm^ 
comfortable  here." 
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The  disagreeable  business  was  over,  and  therefore  Mrs; 
Baroaby  did  look-  gay  and  happy  again.  Moreover,  she  gave 
her  husband  a  kiss,  and'  said  in  a  very'  consolatory  aeceort> 
"  The  poop  old  man  need  not  be  in  oar  wiry-moon;  ray  dear 
Bejtnaby;  ....  I  have  been'  thinking'  thai'  the-  little'  ream 
behind1  the  laundry  maybe  made  very-  comfortable.* for •  hint 
without' any^exp<ense 'af  all';  I  shall' only  just  have  to*.  •  .*' 

"  No,  no,  Martha/*  interrupted  the  worthy  'Galen,  <4  there 
1a1  no*  need  of-  packing  the  poor  gentleman  into  that"  dismal 
little  place.  •  • .  Let  him  have' the  room  over  the  dining-room-; 
the  south  ie- always  the  best  aspect  for  the* old;  and?  besides? 
there*i*  a-  doaet'  that  wili  serve  to  keep  his*  pipe*?  aad  tbbauw- 
and 'his  phialeand  his  pill*boxea,  out  of  sight*'*' 

«<Ytm\  are-  most  ex*-oe**4vely  kind^nry  dear  Barnabyj"  re* 
pKed  hMady ;  "bat  did  not  you.  tell  in e» that  yen* meant1  to> 
ofer  theThompsons  »bed  when  the- bat chekrs'  balH&givea*** 
....  And'!  any  sum  vot 'would' not>like*tokput  then*  my  whkii 
bet  in  the* south  room.**' 

""  I  did*  say  so*  nry  dear;  and  I  am1  sure  I*  meant  it4  at*  tlaei 
time ;  but  a*  bed  for  the  beiUnight'  is-  of  so :  lHdexonseqejenee 
to  them,  and  a  warm-  comfortable1  roam  for<yeu9vfatheriavse> 
important^  that,  do-yon  know>  it  weuid«seem  to  me>quite*silly: 
tObrkig^theitwo  into  comparison:"' 

"  Well !  ....  I  am  sure'  Pcan?t  thank  yon  enough,;  and** 
will  go- the  first*  thing-  to-merrow'  to  *teM  my  father* of  your 
loudness/* 

"  I  must  pass  by  his  house  to-night,,  my  dear,  in*  ray  way 
to  the  Rellys?,  and  T~ will*  just  step* in-  and  teH  him  itow  we 
hare  settled  it'' 

It  was  impossible  even  for  Mrei  Banmby  to  find  'aft  the- 
moment  any  placable  reason  fbr^bjeet&ng'totHis  goodifiatured 
propoaali;  bat,  in'  truth;  it-  was  -  far-f rom  agreeable  *  to  her:    Hen. 
poor  father  was  quite  ignorant*  of.  the  elegant  turn  she  had* 
given  to 'the  disagreeable  fact  of  his  having 'spent'his<  last'shil*-' 
ling,  and  she  waa  by  no  means*  desinror  that  her  kind-hearted 
husband  should  enter  upon  any  discrrssioffof  his^'Vw^brf^TWje^ 
with*  him:     But  a  moment^  reflection  sufficed7  to  bring  her* 
ready i wit1  into*  play  again ;  and  then  she'  said;  in  addition •  to>> 
tbe-appsause'she  hadalreadjr  uttered}: — "By  the*by>  ray  dear* 
Hornby;  I  am  not  qrritfr- sure**  that  I  camlet?  yt»  enjoy  tele* 
pleasure  without  my  sharing  it  with  you    llniWAt'wWBsnfce* 
*ir  dear  father  so  very  happy  ! " 


,{  Well,  then,  Martha^  put  on  your  bonnet  and  cloak,  and* 
come  along,;,.  .  ...  it  will  be  better  you.  should  go  too,  o»jI 
might  linger  with  him  too  long  to.explaia.niatAers,  and  Lrealty- 
have  no  time  to  lose/' 


The.  kindness  thus  manifested  by  the  worthy  Barnaby 
not  evanescent ;  it  led  him  to  see  that,  the  money  produced  by 
the  sale  of  the  little  remnant  of  poor  Mr.  Com  pton's  property,, 
was  immediately  disposed  of  in  the  payment  of  such  trifling 
debts  as,  despite  his  long  waning: credit*  he  had  been,  able,  to 
contract;  and  for  the  two  years  and;  eight  months  that. hei 
continued:  struggling  with  advancing  age  and:  increasing-  dis- 
ease,  his  attention  to  him  was  unremitting. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time  Miss  Betsy  Compton  never 
saw  him.  All  hope,  and  indeed  all  urgent  want  of  assistance* 
from  her  well-guarded  purse  having  ended,  Mrs.  Barnaby's 
anger  and  hatred  towards  the  spinster,  flourished  unchecked, 
by  any  motives  of  interest ;  and  Miss  Betsy  was  not  a  person 
to  present  herself  uninvited  at  the  house  Of  a  rich  apothecary, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  calling  her  aunt.  She  had  indeed 
from  time  to  time  taken  care  to  inform  herseif  of  the  conditions 
of  her  brother,  and  finding:  that  he  wanted  for  nothing,  but 
was,  on  the  contrary*  very  carefully  nursed. and  attended,  shot 
settled,  the  matter  very  easily  with  her  conscienoe;  and  with* 
the  exception  of  the:  pension,,  and  otherr  little  expenses  oT 
Agnes,  hen  income,  yearly  increasing^  controlled,  to  roll-up*  for- 
no  other  purpose,  as  it  should  seen*,  than  merely  >  to  airbrdher 
the  satisfaetioo  of  knowing:  that,. she  was; about; tea  times  as* 
rich: as  anybody  (excepting^ perhaps,  farmer  Wright,)  believed 
her  to  be* 

When,  however,  the  last  hours  of  the  old  man  were  ap* 
preaching,  heboid,  Mr.  Barnaby  that  he  should  like  to  see  both 
his  sister  and  his  grandchild;  andten;minute»had  not  passed 
after  he  said  so,,  before:  an  express >  wa*  galloping*  towards 
Compton:  Basett:  with-  a  civil  gentleman-like  letter  from- the 
apothecary,  to  Miss  Betsy,  informing  her  of  the.  condition  of 
her  brother,  and  expressing  the  hospitable  wish  that  she  and 
the  little  Agnes  would  be  pleased:  to  make  his  house  their  home 
as  long  as  the  poor  gentleman  remained  alive.1 

Miss. Betsy,  had  some  strong  prejudices,  \mt^&\«  Y&&.  itan&% 
SJMXtrtimeDt  too  ;  andfew  old  inai]dBirlaoTO^«r»\^V\v^Vv^%^ 
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of  the  world  had  been  as  contracted  as  hers,  would  have  so 
instantly  comprehended  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeling  of 
the  author  of  this  short  note  as  she  did.  Her  answer  was 
brief,  but  not  so  brief  as  to  prevent  the  friendly  feeling  with 
which  she  wrote  it  from  being  perceptible ;  and,  ere  they  met 
this  stranger  aunt  and  nephew  were  exceedingly  well  disposed 
to  be  civil  to  each  other. 

Miss  Betsy's  arrangements  were  soon  made.  She  wrote  to 
the  person  to  whose  care  she  had  intrusted  Agnes,  desiring  her 
immediately  to  send  her  under  proper  protection  to  Silverton  ; 
and  having  done  this,  she  set  off  in  farmer  Wright's  chaise- 
cart  to  pay  her  first  visit  to  her  married  niece,  and  her  last  to 
her  dying  brother. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   ELEGANCE   OF  MRS.    BARNABY   DISPLAYED. ITS    EFFECT    ON    HE* 

AUNT  BETSY.  —INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  THE  BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

Acnes  Willoughby  had  never  been  in  Silverton  from  the  day 
that  her  aunt  Betsy  first  took  her  from  her  grandfather's 
house.  Had  Mrs.  Compton  lived,  she  would  probably  have 
battled  for  the  performance  of  Miss  Betsy's  promise,  that  the 
little  girl  should  sometimes  visit  them  ;  but  though  it  i3  pro- 
bable Mrs.  Barnaby  might  occasionally  have  thought  of  her 
niece  with  some  degree  of  interest  and  curiosity,  the  feeling 
was  not  strong  enough  to  induce  her  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  Miss  Betsy ;  still  it  was  certainly  not  without  some- 
thing like  pleasure  that  she  found  she  was  again  to  see 
her. 

Miss  Betsy  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
die  summons  reached  her ;  and,  being  shown  into  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby *s  smart  drawing-room,  was  received  with  much  state- 
liness  by  that  lady,  who  derived  considerable  consolation,  un- 
der the  disagreeable  necessity  of  welcoming  a  person  she  de- 
tested, from  the  opportunity  it  afforded  her  of  displaying  the 
enormous  increase  of  wealth  and  importance  that  had  fallen 
upon  her  since  they  last  met. 
Poor  Miss  Betsy  really  felt  sad  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
errand  upon  which  she  was  come  ;  nevettheiew  ita  croi&TCft, 
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without  some  difficulty,  suppress  her  inclination  to  smile  at  the 
full-blown  dignity  of  Mrs.  Barnaby.  Fond  as  this  lady  was  of 
parading  her  grandeur  on  all  occasions,  she  had  never,  even 
among  the  dear  friends  whom  she  most  especially  desired  to 
inspire  with  envy,  felt  so  strong  an  inclination  to  show  off  her 
magnificence  as  on  the  present.  The  covers  were  removed 
from  the  chain  and  sofas ;  the  eclipse  produced  by  the  dim 
grey  drugget,  when  stretched  across  the  radiance  of  the  many- 
coloured  carpet,  was  over;  five  golden-leaved  annuals,  the 
glory  of  her  library,  were  spread  at  well-graduated  distances 
upon  her  round  table;  her  work-box,  bright  in  its  rose- 
coloured  lining,  her  smart  embossed  letter-case,  her  chimney 
ornaments,  her  picture  frames,  her  foot-stools,  all  were  un- 
covered, all  were  studiously  shown  forth  to  meet  the  careless 
eye  of  Miss  Betsy ;  while  the  proud  owner  of  all  these  very 
fine  things,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  state  of  her  mansion, 
was  herself  a  walking  museum  of  lace  and  trinkets.  .  .  •  Nor 
were  her  manners  less  superb  than  her  habiliments. 

" I  am  sorry,  Miss  Compton,"  she  said  ....  "I  may 
call  you  Miss  Compton  now,  as  my  marriage  put  an  end  to 
the  possibility  of  any  confusion.  ...  I  am  sorry  that  your 
first  introduction  to  my  humble  abode  should  have  been  made 
under  circumstances  so  melancholy.  Dismal  as  of  necessity 
every  thing  must  look  now,  I  can  assure  you  that  this  unpre- 
tending little  room  is  the  scene  of  much  domestic  comfort." 

This  was  unblushingly  said,  though  the  cold,  stiff-looking 
apartment  was  never  entered  but  upon  solemn  occasions,  when 
the  whole  house  was  turned  inside  out  for  the  reception  of 
company.  Miss  Betsy,  or  rather  Miss  Compton,  (as,  in 
compliance  with  Mrs.  Barnaby 's  hint,  we  will  in  future  call 
her,)  looked  round  upon  the  spotless  carpet,  and  upon  all  the 
comfortless  precision  of  the  apartment,  and  replied, — 

*'  If  this  is  your  common  living  room,  niece  Martha,  you 
are  certainly  much  improved  in  neatness;  and  seeing  it  so 
prim,  it  is  quite  needless  to  ask  if  you  have  any  children." 

This  reply  was  bitter  every  way;  for,  first,  it  spoke  plainly 
enough  the  spinster's  disbelief  in  the  domestic  elegance  of  her 
niece ;  and,  secondly,  it  alluded  to  her  being  childless,  a  sub- 
ject of  very  considerable  mortification  to  Mrs.  Barnaby* 

How  far  this  sort  of  ambush  warfare  xcv\^a\.\^N^  -*gtw*£&&& 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  it  would  Yia^e  \jeexv  &Sraftx  \»  ^w«. 
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together  any  two  people  who  more  cordially  disliked  ^  each 
other  ;  but  before  Mrs.  Barnaby  had  time  to  seek  for  word* 
bearing  as  sharp  a  sting  as  those  she  bad  received,  her  husband 
entered.  He  waked  not  for  the  pompons  introduction  bis 
wife  was  preparing,,  but  walking  up  to  bis  guest  addressed  her 
respectfully  but  mournfully,  saying  he  feared  it  was  neeesnary 
to  press  an  early  interview  with  her  brother, 'tf  she  wished 
that  he  should  be  sensible  of  her  kindness  in  coming;  to  him. 

Miss  Complon  immediately  rose,  and  uttering  a  *hoTt,' 
strong  phrase  expressive  of  gratitude  ifbr  his  -kkidness'to  the 
dying  man, :  said  she  was  ready  to  attend  him.  '  She  found 
her  brother  quite  sensible,  but  wry  weak,  and  evttentry 
approaching  his  hauVheur.;  'he  thanked  her  for  coming  to 
him,  warmly  rexpressed  'his  gwtitade  to  Mr.  Barnaby,  and 
then  murmured  something  xabout  wishing  to  -see  little  Agnes 
before  he  died. 

"  She  will  be  here  tomorrow,  'bestber/'  replied  Miss 
Compton ,  '  tand  m  .tinte,  -It  tsntt,  fcrroceive  'your  'Messing.** 

".Thank  you,  thank  you,  raster  <Betsy ;  •  ...  /but  tell  me, 
tell  me  before  you  go,  ....  :  have  you  sold  father^  *poor  dear 
fields  as  I  have  done  ?  That  is  all  >I  have  got  4o  'be  very 
soxsy  f or.  . «...  I  ought  .never  to  have  done  "that,  lister 
Betsy," 

Mr.  Bamaby  had  left' the  room  as  soon  as  he  bail  placed 
Miss  Compton  in*  chain  hy  the  aick  nan*B  bed,  4nd  none  hat 
an. old  woman  who  acted :as>his  nurse/remained » in  it. 

""You  may  go,  nurse,  if  you  please,  for  >a  tittle  while; 
I  will  watch  by  my  brother,"  said  Miss  Compton.  The 
woman  obeyed,  and  they  were  'left  alone.  The  old  man  fol- 
lowed the  nurse  with  his  eyes  as  she  ^retreated,  end  when: she 
closed  the  door,  said,— 

"  I  am  glad  we .  are  -.alone  cnee  more,  dear  ^sister,  tot  yon 
are  the  only  one  J  could  open  my  heart  to.  ....  I  don't 
believe  I  have  been  avery  wicked  man, 'sister  Betsy,  though 
I  am  afraid  I  never  did  nroehj  good  to  any  body,  nor  to  myself 
neither ;  but  the  one  thing  that  flies  heavy  at  my  heart,  is 

having  sold  away  my  poor  ratherV  patrimony I  can't 

help  thinking,  Betsy, 'that  I  see  him  every now  and  then  at 
the  bottom  of :  my  bed,  with  his  old  hat,  -and  his  spud,  njnd 
big  brown  gaiters  ....  and  ....   I  never  to\o.  an^  \»&v, 
-  .  .  bat  be  mems  itlwayvyxnt  'going  to  renesA  ^ie\is&^rart» 
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lie  ever «said  tome,  which  were  spoken  just  like  as  I  am  now 
speaking  *to  you,  Hetsy,  with  bis  last  breath ;  .  .  .  .  and  he 
said,  c Josiah,  my  son,  I  could  not  die  with  a  safe  conscience 
if  1  left  my  -poor  weakly  Betsy  without  sufficient  to  keep  her 
in  the  same  quiet  comfort  *as  she  has  been  used  to.  But 
it  would  grieve  rae>  Josiah'  ....  'Oh'!  how  plain  I  hear  his 
voice  at  this  minute !  —  'it  would  grieve  me,  Josiah,'  he  said,- 
'if  1' thought ^e  acres  would  be. parted  for  ever  ....  they 
have  been  above  four  hundred  years  belonging  to  us  from 
father  to  son ;  and  ■onee  Compton  B^sett  was  a  name  that 
stood  for  »  thousand  acres  instead  of  three  hundred ;'  .... 
and  then  ....  don't  be  angry,  sister  Betsy,"  said  the  sick 
man,  pressing  her  hand  which  he  fheld,  "but  he  said,  f  I 
don't  think  "Betsy  *very  likely  to  •marry;  and  if  jshe  don't, 
Josiah,  why,  then,  all  that  is  lefVof  Compton  Basett  wiEL  be 
Joined  -together  agom  tor  your  ^fesceadaniB,'  ....  wad  yet, 
after  this  1  sold  my  portion,  Betsy,  ....  anfl  I  do  fear  his 
poor  spirit  is  troubled  for  it — 1  do  indeed  ....  wad  it  is  that 
which  hangs  *so  *heavy  vpon  my  mind." 

"  And  if  that  be  «11,  Jositm}  you  may  dose  wour  eyes,  and 
go  to  jdrnnerar  dear  'lather  in  peace.  He  straggled  -with  and 
conquered  his  strongest  feeling,  hi6  just  ami  honourable  pride, 
for  my  sake ;  and  for  his,  as  well  as  for  the  same  feeling, 
which  is  very  strong  within  my  own  breast  also,  I  have  lived 
poorly,  though  not  hardly,  Josiah,  and  have  added  penny  to 
penny  till  I  was  able  to  make  Compton  Basett  as  respectable 
a  patrimony  as  he  left  it.  It  was  not  farmer  Wright  who 
bought  the  land,  brother — it  was  I." 

The  old  man's  emotion  at  hearing  this  was  stronger  than 
any  he  had  shown  for  many  years.  He  raised  his  sister's  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it  fervently.  "  Bless  you,  Betsy  !  .  .  .  . 
bless  you,  my  own  dear  sister  f"  ....  he  said  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  as  much  from  feeling  as  from  weakness,  and  for 
•several  minutes  afterwards  he  lay  perfectly  silently  and  mo- 
tionless. 

Miss  Compton  watched  him  with  an  anxious  eye,  and  not 
without  a  flutter  at  her  heart  lest  she  should  suddenly  find  this 
stillness  to  be  that  of  death.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  voice  appeared  considerably  stronger  thaw  it  \sa& 

done  since  ihcix  interview  began,  w\xen  \\*  ugK«v  «^*^>  *^ 
said  — 
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"  I  see  him  now,  sister  Betsy,  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  two 
posts  at  the  bottom  of  my  bed,  and  he  stands  exactly  in  the 
middle  between  them  ;  he  has  got  no  hat  on,  but  his  smooth 
white  hair  is  round  his  face  just  as  it  used  to  be,  and  he  looks 
so  smiling  and  so  happy.  •  •  •  Do  not  think  I  am  frightened  at 
seeing  him,  Betsy ;  quite  the  contrary.  •  • .  I  feel  so  peaceful 
so  very  peaceful. .  •  ." 
Then  try  to  sleep,  dear  brother ! "  said  Miss  Compton, 
who  felt  that  his  pulse  fluttered,  and,  aware  that  his  senses 
were  wandering,  feared  that  the  energy  with  which  he  spoke 
might  hasten  the  last  hour,  and  so  rob  bis  grandchild  of  his 
blessing. 

c<  I  will  sleep,"  he  replied,  more  composedly,  "  at  soon  as 
you  have  told  me  one  thing.  Who  will  have  the  Compton 
Basett  estate,  Betsy,  when  you  are  dead  ?  " 

"  Agnes  Willoughby,"  replied  the  spinster,  solemnly. 

"  That  is  right.  •  .  .  Now  go  away,  Betsy,  •  •  •  •  it  is  quite 
right ....  go  away  now,  and  let  me  sleep." 

She  watched  him  for  a  moment,  and  seeing  his  eyes  close, 
and  hearing  a  gentle,  regular  breathing,  that  convinced  her  he 
was  indeed  asleep,  she  crept  noiselessly  from  his  bed-side ;  then 
having  summoned  the  nurse,  and  re-established  her  beside  the 
fire,  retired  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  room. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SOLITARY     MEDITATION    AND     IMPORTANT    RESOLUTIONS.  — ■  AONXS    WIL- 
LOUGHBY  ARRIVES    AT  SILVXRTON. HER    GRANDFATHER    GIVES    HER 

HIS  BLESSING.  AND  DIES.— MISS  COMPTON  MAKES  A  SUDDEN  RETREAT. 

When  Miss  Compton  reached  her  room,  she  found  a  tiny 
morsel  of  fire  just  lighted  in  a  tiny  grate ;  and  as  the  season 
was  November,  the  hour  nine  p.  m.,  and  the  candb  she  carried 
in  her  hand  not  of  the  brightest  description,  the  scene  was  alto- 
gether gloomy  enough.  But  not  even  to  save  herself  from  some* 
thing  greatly  worse,  would  she  at  that  moment  have  exchanged 
its  solitude  for  the  society  of  Mrs.  Barnaby,  although  she  had 
been  sure  of  finding  her  in  the  best-lighted  room,  and  seated 
beside  the  brightest  fire  that  ever  blazed.  So,  wrapping  around 
her  the  stout  camlet  cloak,  by  the  aid  of  which  *\xe\wl\Kvre& 
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the  severity  of  many  years'  wintry  walks  to  church,  she  sat 
down  in  the  front  of  the  little  fire,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the 
reflections  that  crowded  upon  her  mind. 

Elizabeth  Compton  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  ghosts  ; 
her  mind  was  of  a  strong  and  healthy  fibre,  which  was  rarely 
sufficiently  wrought  upon  by  passing  events  to  lose  its  power 
of  clear  perception  and  unimpassioned  judgment;  but  the 
scene  she  had  just  passed  through  had  considerably  shaken  her 
philosophy.  Five-and-thirty  years  had  passed  since  Josiah  and 
Elizabeth  shared  the  paternal  roof  together.  They  were  then 
very  tender  friends,  for  he  was  affectionate  and  sweet-tempered; 
and  she,  though  nearly  seventeen,  was  as  young  in  appear- 
ance, and  as  much  in  need  of  his  thoughtful  care  of  her,  as  if 
she  had  been  many  years  younger.  But  this  union  was  totally 
and  for  ever  destroyed  when  Josiah  married ;  from  the  first 
hour  they  met,  the  two  sisters-in-law  conceived  an  aversion  for 
each  other,  which  every  succeeding  interview  appeared  to 
strengthen ;  and  this  so  effectually  separated  the  brother  from 
the  sister,  that  they  had  never  met  again  with  that  peculiar 
species  of  sympathy  which  can  only  be  felt  by  children  of  the 
same  parents,  till  now,  that  the  sister  came  expressly  to  see  the 
brother  die. 

This  reunion  had  softened  and  had  opened  both  their  hearts : 
Josiah  confessed  to  his  dear  sister  Betsy,  that  his  conscience 
reproached  him  for  having  made  away  with  his  patrimony  — 
a  fact  which  he  had  never  hinted  to  any  other  human  being ; 
and  she  owned  to  him  that  she  was  secretly  possessed  of  landed 
property  worth  above  six  hundred  a  year,  and  also— which 
was  a  confidence,  if  possible,  more  sacred  still — that  Agnes 
Willoughby  would  inherit  it. 

It  would  be  hardly  doing  justice  to  the  good  sense  of  Miss 
Betsy  to  state  that  this  rational  and  proper  destination  of  her 
property  had  never  been  finally  decided  upon  by  her  till  the 
moment  she  answered  her  brother's  question  on  the  subject ; 
and  still  less  correctly  true  would  it  be  to  say,  that  the  dying 
man's  delirious  fancy  respecting  the  presence  of  their  father 
was  the  reason  that  she  answered  that  appeal  in  the  manner 
she  did ;  yet  still  there  might  be  some  slight  mixture  of  truth 
in  both.  Miss  Compton  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  telling 
herself  that  she  had  not  decided  to  -wYvom  &&  ^ovjX^Vwk^Yssl 
property;  bat  it  is  do  less  true,  that  like  on\^  ^cmwdl  t&»  w* 
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thought  of  as  within  the  possibility  of  becoming  her- heir*  was> 
Agnes.  It  is  certain,  also,  as  I  have  stated  above,  that  Miss> 
Com p ton  did  rut  believe  that  departed  spirits  ever  revisited  t&a* 
earth ;  nevertheless,  the-  dying  declaration  of  Josiah;  that  he- 
saw  the  figure  of  his- father,  did  produce  a  spasm  at  her  hearty 
which,  found  great  relief  by  her  pronouncing  the  words,  "Agnus* 
Willonghbyi" 

And  now  that  she  was:  quietly  alone,  and  perfectly  restored 
to  her  sober  senses,  she  began  to  reconsider  ail  that  she  had: 
spoken,  audita  pass  judgment  upon  herself ;for  the  having  yielded 
in  some  degree  to  the  weakness'  of  a  visionary-  nnaginatnm. 

The  result,  however,  of  this  selfwexamination  was  .not  ex- 
actly what  she  herself  expected*  At.  first,  she  was  disposed  to- 
exclaim  mentally,  "  I  hare  been  foolish— I  have  been  weakJ' 
.  » .  But  as  she  gazed  abstractedly)  on»  her  little  fire,  aodL 
thought — -thought— thought  of  all  the  chain  of  events  ( 
so  little  in  itself,  yet  all  so  linked  together  a*  to  prodaoa 
important  whole} ):  by  which  she,  the  sickly,  crooked,,  little? 
Betsy  Gomptorr,  had1  become  the  proprietor  of  the  Longvp: 
served  patrimony  of  her- ancestors,  ....  and  also,  when  she: 
membered  the  infinite  chances  which  had  existed  against ^ithar^ 
of  her  portionless,  uneducated  nieces  forming  such  ai 
as.  might'  produce  a;  child  of  gentle-  blood  to  be  hensm 
when  she  thought,  of  all  this,  and  that,  not  withstanding  that 
lieutenant's  poverty,  the  name  of  Willonghby  could  (tfagracer 
none  to  which  it  might  be  joined,  she  could  not  but  feel  thmfe 
all  things;  had  been  managed  for  her  better  than  sh*  could  hare 
managed-  thetn  for  herself; 

"  And  ifj"  thought  she,  "  I  was  influenced,  by  hearing  wtp- 
poor  father  so  accurately  described^  tu  bind  myself  aloawa  by< 
a  promisa  to  make  little  Agnesuny  heir,  how:  do*  I  know  But 
that  Providence  intended  it  should  b»  sot?" 

"  Is  ray  freedom  of  action  then  gone  for  ever?"  shav 
continued,  carrying  on  her  mental:  soliloquy.  The  idea*  warn 
painful  to  her,  and  her  head  sunk  upon  her  breast .  am-  she 
brooded  upon  it. 

"  Not  so  !  "  she  muttered  to  herself,  after  some  minutes* 

cogitation.     iC  I  am  not  pledged  to  this>  nor-  shall  it  be  so. 

I£  indeed,  some  emanation  from  my  father*  mind  has  made 

itself  felt  by  his  children  this  night,  it  ought  not  to  make  a 

imid  slave  of  me,  but  rather  rouse  my  courage  ami  mj  wxeagifck 
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to  do  Btwiernifisj-mmre  tkasi  amv  jojeweutafrthe  raee  tha&aeams 
so  strangely  intrumted\  tomyf  cam  And  so  I  will!  . .  •  .  if 
the- girl  be  st»ch>a  one  as  may  repay  ths*.  trouble;  ....  if- not, 
LwilLsaow* tHatrl  ham still. mmifmriam*lef%f* 

Miss-  Gomptotr  had:  never  seen  Agnes-iWilloughby  from  the 
time'-she*  flrtt^tookr  her.  from  Silveetoo*  Deeply  shocked  at  the 
profound  ignorance;  in  which  she'  found  the  poor  little  girl 
when?  she- visited'  Gompton<  Basett,  she;  ha*  set  herself  very 
eames%  to  discover  where  she  could  immediately  place -her, 
-with  the  best  chance  of1  her  recovering  the  time  she  had  so  - 
negligently  been:  permitted. to  lose*  and  by  good  luck  heard  of 
at  cltergyKmnis-  family  in  *  which,  young  ladies  were!  received  for 
a  stipend  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  treated  more -like  the 
children  of i  affectionate tparents^than1  the  pupils  j  of'  mercenary 
teachers..  The  good,  spinster  beard;  asL  this,  and.  was  well 
pleased  by  thei  description;;  yet  would  she  not  trust  to  it;  but 
breaking,  through  all. her.  banksy  sbei  pur.  herBolf  into  a  potti- 
chaise.and  drove- to  the  rectory/ of  Etapton^a  distance- of  at 
leaat  twenty*  miles  from  the  towns  ofi.  Sirvorton.  Here*  she  - 
found: every  thing,  she  wished  tor  find:;  a  sro*ll>  regular  esta* 
bUshment^  »i  lady-like:  and  very  intelligent  woman,  with-  an 
accomplished  young  person  (her  only"  child).,  folly  capable* of 
undertaking  the: education1  of'  a.  gentleman's*  daughter;  while 
the  venerable,  father  of  the  family  and  of.  the  parish,  by  hit 
gentle  manners:  and  exemplary  character,. enanred  exactly  the 
s»rt  of  respeetability  in  the  home  she  sought  for  the  little 
Agnes,  which  she  considered  aa  its  most  essential  feature. 

The  preliminaries*  were  speedily  arranged,,  and  as  soon  as  a 
neat  and  sufficient, wardrobe  was  ready;  for*  her  use;  her  final 
separation  from  .her  improvident  gi^ndmotherttook  place  in  the 
manner  that,  has  been  related;. 

When  Miss  Gompton  left  the  little*  girl:  in.  the  charge  of 
Mrs*  Wilmot,  she  had  certainly  no  idea*  of  her  remaining 
there  above  three : years- without'  visiting. or  being  seen  by  any 
of  her  family ;  but  Mrs.  Wilmot*  in  her r subsequent  letters,  so 
strongly  urged  the  advantage  of.  not  disturbing  studies  so  late 
begun,  and  now  proceeding  so  satisfactorily,  that  our  reason, 
able  aunt  Betsy  willingly  submitted  to  her  remaining  quietly 
where  she  was ;  an  arrangement  rendered  tiaa  xnat«  &sk\r&&* 
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by  the  death  of  her  grandmother,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
establishment  which  had  been  her  only  home. 

The  seeing  her  again  after  this  long  absence  was  now  «jl 
event  of  very  momentous  importance  to  Miss  Compton. 
Should  she  in  any  way  resemble  either  her  grandmother  or 
her  aunt  Barnaby,  the  little  spinster  felt  that  the  promise  so 
solemnly  given  would  become  a  sore  pain  and  grief  to  her,  for 
rather  a  thousand  times  would  she  have  bequeathed  her  care- 
fully collected  wealth  to  the  county  hospital,  than  have  be- 
stowed it  to  swell  the  vulgar  ostentation  of  a  Mrs.  Barnaby. 
The  power  of  choice,  however,  she  felt  was  no  longer  left 
her.  She  had  pledged  her  word,  and  that  under  circumstances 
of  no  common  solemnity,  that  Agnes  Willoughby  should  be 
her  heir. 

The  poor  little  lady,  as  these  anxious  ruminations  harassed 
her  mind,  became  positively  faint  and  sick  as  the  idea  occurred 
to  her,  that  the  eyes  of  little  Agnes  had  formerly  sparkled 
with  somewhat  of  the  brightness  she  thought  so  very  hateful 
in  her  well-rouged  aunt ;  and  at  length,  having  sat  till  her 
candle  was  nearly  burnt  out,  and  her  fire  too,  she  arose 
in  order  to  return  to  the  fine  drawing-room,  and  bid  her 
entertainers  good  night;  but  she  stood  with  clasped  hands 
for  one  moment  upon  the  hearth-stone  before  she  quitted  it, 
and  muttered  half  aloud,  .  ..."  I  have  said  that  Agnes  Wil- 
loughby shall  be  my  heir,  ....  and  so  she  shall ;  .  .  .  .  she 
shall  (be  she  a  gorgon  or  a  second  Martha)  inherit  the  Compton 
Basett  acres,  restored,  improved,  and  worth  at  least  one  fourth 
more  than  when  my  poor  father  ....  Heaven  give  his  spirit 
rest !  .  .  . .  divided  them  between  his  children.  But  for  my 
snug  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  vested  in  the  three  per 
cents,  and  my  little  mortgage  of  eighteen  hundred  more  for 
which  I  so  regularly  get  my  five  per  cent.,  that  at  least  is 
my  own,  and  that  shall  never,  never  go  to  enrich  any  one  who 
inherits  the  red  cheeks  and  bright  black  eyes  of  Miss  Martha 
Wisett ....  No ! ...  •  not  if  I  am  driven  to  choose  an  heir 
for  it  from  the  Foundling  Hospital ! " 

Somewhat  comforted  in  spirit  by  this  magnanimous  resolve. 

Miss  Compton    found   her   way  to  the  drawing-room,  and 

would  have  been  fully  confirmed  in  the  wisdom  of  it,  had 

*ajr  doubt  remained,  by  the  style  and  tone  of  Mi*.  Barnaby, 

•«»  she  found  sitting  there  in  solitary  state,  'net  >ro&\»xk& 
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being  professionally  engaged  in  the  town,  and  her  own 
anxiety  for  her  dying  father  quite  satisfied  by  being  told  that 
he  was  asleep. 

"  And  where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself,  aunt  Betsy, 
since  you  left  papa  ? "  said  the  full-dressed  lady,  warmed  into 
good  humour  by  the  consciousness  of  her  own  elegance,  and 
the  delightful  contrast  between  a  married  woman,  sitting  in 
her  own  handsome  drawing-room  (looking  as  she  had  just 
ascertained  that  she  herself  did  look  by  a  long  solitary  study 
of  her  image  in  the  glass),  and  a  poor  crooked  little  old  maid 
like  her  visiter.  "  I  have  been  expecting  to  see  you  for  this 
hour  past.  I  hope  Barnaby  will  be  in  soon,  and  then  we  will 
go  to  supper,  Barnaby  always  eats  a  hot  supper,  and  so  I  eat 
it  with  him  for  company,  .  .  .  ,  and  I  hope  you  feel  disposed 
to  join  us  after  your  cold  drive." 

"  I-  never  eat  any  supper  at  all,  Mrs.  Barnaby." 

"  No,  really  ?  ....  I  thought  farm-house  people  always 
did,  though  not  exactly  such  a  supper  as  Barnaby's,  perhaps 
for  he  always  will  have  something  nice  and  delicate ;  and  so, 
as  it  pleases  him,  I  have  taken  to  the  same  sort  of  thing 
myself  • .  •  •  veal  cutlets  and  mashed  potatoes, ....  or  half  a 
chicken  grilled  perhaps,  with  now  and  then  a  glass  of  rasp- 
berry cream,  or  a  mince  pie,  as  the  season  may  be,  all  which  I 
take  to  be  very  light  and  wholesome ;  and  indeed  Barnaby 
thinks  so  too,  or  else  I  am  sure  he  would  not  let  me  touch  it. 
....  You  can't  think,  aunt  Betsy,  what  a  fuss  he  makes  about 
me. ...  To  be  sure,  he  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  husband." 

"  God  grant  she  may  be  the  colour  of  a  tallow-candle,  and 
her  eyes  as  pale  and  lustreless  as  those  of  a  dead  whiting!" 
mentally  ejaculated  the  whimsical  spinster;  but  in  reply  to 
her  niece  she  said  nothing.  After  sitting,  however,  for  about 
ten  minutes  in  the  most  profound  silence,  she  rose  and 
said, — 

"  I  should  like  to  have  a  bed-candle,  if  you  please,  ma'am. 
I  need  not  wait  to  see  the  doctor.  If  he  thinks  there  is  any 
alteration  in  my  brother,  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 


Know." 


The  lady  of  the  mansion  condescendingly  rang  the  bell, 
which  her  livery-boy  answered  with  promptness,  for  he  was 
exceedingly  well  drilled,  Mrs.  Barnaby  YiwV&%\\\&&  &s&  \s>  &* 
than  to  keep  him  and  her  two  maids  m  ^xo^t  attest  \  <•>  %  • 
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the  desired  candle  was  brought,  and  Miss  Compton  having 
satisfied  herself  that  her  brother  still  slept)  retired  to  rest; 

The  following  day  was  an  important  one  to  heraae  ;  .  .  .  m 
the  last  male  of  the  Compton  Basett  family  expired,  and  the 
voung  girl  to  whom  its  small  but  ancient-  patrimony  was  to 
descend,  appeared  for  the  first  time  before  Miss  Co»p  tonkin 
die- character  of  her- heiress. 

It  was  about  mid-day  when  the  postchaise  which  con- 
veyed Agnes  arrived  at  Mr.  Barnaby  s  door*  Had  the  person 
expected  been  a  judge  in  whose  hands  the1  life  and  death  of 
the  spinster  freeholder  was  placed,  her  heart  could  hardly 
have  beat  with  more  anxiety  to  catch's  sight* of  hi*  counter 
nance,  and  to  read  her  fate  in  it,  than  it  now  didto  discover 
whether  her  aspect  were  that  of  a  vulgar  beauty  ojv  a  gentle- 
woman. 

Miss  Compton-  was  sitting  in  the*  presence-  of  Mrsv  Barnaby 
when  the  carriage  stopped'  at' the  door,  and  had  been  for*  seme- 
hours' keenly  suffering  from  the  disgust  wrach  continually  in- 
creased upon  her,  at  pretty  nearly  every  word  her  companion 
uttered.  <c  If  she  belike  thiB-  creature,"  thought?  sha>:  aa  she 
rose  from  her -seat  with  nervous  emotion,  "if  she.  be- like  hnr 
in  any  way  ....  I  will  keep  my  promise  whatt'Idiej  tiafe'I 
will  never- see  her  more*" 

Nothing  but  her  dread-  of  encountering  tfofs'hateoVreaam- 
blance  prevented* her' from  going;  down  stairs  to  meet?  the- in»- 
portant  little  girl ;  but,  after  a  moment's  ndgetingy  and  taking: 
a  step  ortwo  towards  the  door,  she-  came  back-  and. reseated 
herself:  The  suspense  did  not  lftstlongj  th*«dooirwaa>  opened,, 
and  "■  Muss  Willerby "  announced; 

A  short;  round>  little  creature^  who,  though  neatly  fourteen 
did  not  look  more*  than*  twelve,  with  oheeka*a*  rtoYaa  rosea, 
and  large  dark-grey  eyesy  a- great  deal  brighten  than-  ever  her 
aunt's  or  granumother's  had  been,  entered,  and  timidly  stopped 
short  iu  her  approach  to  her  two  auatsy  aa  if?  purposely  to  be 
looked  at  and  examined. 

She  feces  looked  at  and  examined,  and  judgment  waa^aaaad 
upon  her  by   both  ;  differing  very  widely,  however,  as*  was 
natural  enough,  but  in  which  (a  circumstance  much  leas  na- 
tural, considering  the  qualifications  for  judging  possessed-  by 
the  two  ladies,)  the  younger  showed  considerably  more  diaoaro- 
Jotent  than  the  elder.     Mrs.  Barnaby  thoug\it.ne* —  axui  &* 
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was  right  —  exceedingly  like  what  she  remembered  her  very, 
pretty  mother  at  the  same  age,  just  at  round  and  rosy,  but 
with  a  strong  mixture  of  the,  Wiilo»ighby  countenance*  which* 
was  very*  decidedly  "  Patrician "  both  in  contour  and  ex- 
pressunu. 

But  poor*  Miss^Gompton'  saw  'nothing  efi  all  this  .....  she* 
saw  only  that:  she  was  short,  fat,  fresh-coloured?  and  bright- 
eyed  !  .  .  .  .  This  dreaded  spectacle i was  a  death-blow-  to-aU  her 
hopes,  the  hated  confirmation,  ofralli  her  fears*  It  was  in,  vain- 
that:  when  the  poor  child  spoke*  her:  voice  proved  aa  sweet  a*, 
a  voice:  could  be^— in  vain  that  her  natural  curia  fell  round 
her  neck,  aa  soon  aasber  bonnet  was  taken  off,  in  rich  chestnut 
clusters—  in  vain  that  the  anile  with  which  she  answered 
Mrs.  Batnaby's  question,  "  Dayou  remember;  me,  Agnes .?:,r 
displayed  teeth  asi white. and. as  regular,  as  a. row  of  pearls,— 
all  these  things:  were  but  so  many  items-  against  her  in  the 
opinion  of  Miss  Gomptan;  for  did  theynotahogether  couBlitule 
a  brilliant  specimen  of  vctlgar  beauty  ?r  Had  Agnes  been  tall,, 
pale,  and  slight  made,  with  precisely  the  same  features,  her 
aunt  Betsy  would,  have  willingly  devoted  the  whole  of  her 
remaining  life  to.  her,  would  have  ungrudgingly  expended 
every  farfhmgj  o£  her  income  for  her  comfort  and  advantage* 
and  would  only  have  abstained  from  expending  the  principal 
toe,  because,  she  might  leave  itto  her  untouched  at  her-  death* 
But  .now,  now  that,  she  saw  her;  .as  she  fancied,  so*  very  nearly 
approaching  in  appearance  to, every  thing- she  most  disliked,  all 
the  long-indulged:  habits  of  frugality  that  had  enabled,  her  (a» 
she  at  this  moment  delighted  to  remember),  to  accumulate  a 
fortune  over  which  she  still  had .  entire: control,  seemed  to  rise 
before  her,  and  press  round  her: very  heart,  aft: the- only  means- 
left  of  atoning! to. herself  fbv. the ;prornue-sh« -hod -been  led  to* 
make.. 

"  I  will  see  the  eyes  of  ray.  fathers  son.  closed,"  thought 
she,  "  and  then  I  will  leave  the  beauties*  to  manage  together  as- 
well  as  they  can  till  mine  are  closed  to,  ...  •  and  by  that 
time,  perhaps,  the  rents,  of  the.  lands  that  1  must  no  longer 
consider  as  my  own,  and  my  interest  and  my  mortgages,  may 
have  grown  into  something  rich  enough  to  make  them  and 
theirs  wish  that  they  had  other  claims  upon  ElizabethCompton 
besides  being  her  nearest  of  kin." 

Theme  thought*  passed  rapidly,  but  ithsa ATO$fcmta* 
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deep  and  lasting.  Miss  Compton  sat  in  very  stern  and  me* 
lancholy  silence,  such  as  perhaps  did  not  ill  befit  the  occasion 
that  had  brought  them  all  together ;  but  Mrs.  Barnaby,  whose 
habitual  propensity  to  make  herself  comfortable,  prevented  her 
from  sacrificing  either  her  curiosity  or  her  love  of  talking  to 
ceremony,  ceased  not  to  question  Agnes  as  to  the  people  she 
had  been  with,  the  manner  in  which  she  had  lived,  and  the 
amount  of  what  she  had  learned. 

On  the  first  subject  she  received  nothing  in  return  but  un- 
bounded, unqualified  expressions  of  praise  and  affection,  such 
as  might  either  be  taken  for  the  unmeaning  hyperbole  of  a 
silly  speaker,  or  the  warm  outpouring  of  well-deserved  affection 
and  gratitude ;  so  Miss  Compton  classed  all  that  Agnes  said 
respecting  the  family  of  theWilmots  under  the  former  head :  her 
record  of  their  manner  of  living  produced  exactly  the  same  result; 
and  on  the  important  chapter  of  her  improvements,  the  genuine 
modesty  of  the  little  girl  did  her  great  disservice ;  for  when, 
in  answer  to  Mrs.  Barnaby's  questions  .  ...  Do  you  under- 
stand French  ?  •  .  .  .  Can  you  dance  ?  .  .  .  •  Can  you  play  ? 
....  Can  you  draw  ?  "  she  invariably  answered,  "  A  little,'* 
Miss  Compton  failed  not  to  make  a  mental  note  upon  it, 
which,  if  spoken,  would  have  been,  "  Little  enough,  I  dare 
say." 

This  examination  had  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  when 
Mr.  Barnaby  entered,  and  addressing  them  all,  said,  "  Poor 
Mr.  Compton  has  woke  up,  and  appears  quite  collected,  but 
from  his  pulse,  I  do  not  think  he  can  last  long  ....  Is  this 
Miss  Willoughby,  Martha  ?  ....  I  am  sorry  that  your  first 
visit,  my  dear,  should  be  so  sad  a  one ;  .  •  . .  but  you  had 
better  all  come  now,  and  take  leave  of  him." 

The  three  ladies  rose  immediately,  and,  without  speaking, 
followed  Mr.  Barnaby  to  the  bed-side  of  the  dying  man.  He 
was  evidently  sinking  fast,  but  knew  them  all,  and  expressed 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  Agnes.  "  Dear  child ! "  he  said,  look- 
ing earnestly  at  her,  "  1  am  glad  she  is  come  to  take  my 
blessing.  • .  •  God  bless  you,  Agnes !  .  •  .  .  She  is  very  like  .  •  • 
God  bless  you,  Agnes !  .  .  .  .  God  bless  you  all !" 

Mr.  Barnaby  took  his  wife  by  the  arm  and  led  her  away  ; 
she  took  her  weeping  niece  with  her,  but  Miss  Compton  shook 
fier  bead  when  invited  by  Mr.  Barnaby  to  follow  them,  and  in 
'  very  few  minutes  completed  the  duty  to  perform  ^Wfck.  && 
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had  left  her  solitude,  for  with  her  own  hands  she  closed  her 
brother's  eyes,  and  then  stole  to  her  room,  from  which  the 
speedily  despatched  an  order  for  a  postchaise  to  come  imme- 
diately to  the  door. 

The  conduct  and  manners  of  Mr.  Barnaby  had  pleased  the 
difficult  little  lady  greatly,  and  she  would  willingly  have 
Bhaken  hands  with  him  before  leaving  his  house ;  but  to  do 
this  she  must  have  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  and  again 
seen  Mrs.  Barnaby  and  Agnes,  a  penance  which  she  felt  quite 
unequal  to  perform  ;  so,  leaving  a  civil  message  for  him  with 
the  maid,  she  went  down  stairs  with  as  little  noise  as  possible 
as  soon  as  the  chaise  was  announced,  and  immediately  drove 
off  to  Compton  Basett. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MR.  BARNABY  FATS  A  VISIT  TO  COMPTON  BASETT,   AND   RECEIVES   FROM 

THE   HEIRESS  A  FORMAL  CONGE. AGNES   IS    SENT  BACK    TO  SCHOOL, 

AND    REMAINS    THERE    TILL    CALLED    HOME    BY    THE    NEWS    OT    HIS 
DEATH. 

Some  surprise  and  great  indignation  were  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Barnaby  on  hearing  that  Miss  Compton  had  departed  without 
the  civility  of  taking  leave.  She  resented  greatly  the  rudeness 
to  herself,  but,  as  she  justly  said,  the  meaning  of  it  was  much 
more  important  to  Agnes  than  to  her. 

"  What  is  to  become  of  her,  Mr.  Barnaby,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?"....  said  the  angry  lady.  "  Agnes  says  that  Mrs. 
Wilmot  expects  her  back  directly,  and  who  is  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  her,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Mr.  Barnaby  assured  her  in  reply  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  that,  adding,  that  they  should  doubtless  hear 
from  Miss  Compton  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  the  painful 
effect  of  the  scenes  at  which  she  had  so  lately  been  present. 

Days  passed  away,  however,  the  funeral  was  over,  and  every 
thing  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Barnaby  restored  to  its  usual  rou- 
tine, yet  still  they  heard  nothing  of  Miss  Compton. 

"  I  see  clearly  how  it  is,"  said  the  ft\ttevj&\aA^  oi,&&T&w*- 
aion.    "Awat  Betsy  means  to  throw  the  wYto\e  Yrattafe  *1\w» 
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dear  little  Agnes  upon  us, ...  •  and  what  in  the  world  are 
to  do  with  her,  Barnahy  ?" 

"  I  cannot  think  she  has  any  such  intention,  Martha.  After 
the  excellent  education  she  has  been  giving  her  for  the  last 
three  or  four  yean,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  she  would  suddenly 
give  her -up,  when  it. is  impossible  but  she  must  have  been  de- 
lighted with  her.  But,  at  any  rate,  make  yourself  easy,  u\y 
^lear  Martha ;  if  she  Abandons  her,  we  will  not ;  we  hive  no 
■children  of  .out  own,  -and  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do*is 
to  adopt  tliis  dear  :girl.  .  •  .  She  is  really  the  ^sweetest  little 
♦creature  I  ever,  saw  in  my  life.  I  -can  assure  you,  that  when 
her  education  is. finished,  I,  for  one,  .should  be  delighted  to 
have  her  live  with  us.  .  .  .  What  say  you. to  it,  Martha?" 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  goodness  itself,  my  dear  Barnaby  ;  and 
if  the  crabbed,  crooked  old  maid  would  just  promise  at  once  to 
leave  her  the  little  she  may  have  left  after  all  her  ostentatious 
•charities,  I  should  make  no  objection  whatever  to  our  adopting 
Agnes.  She  is  just  like  poor  Sophy,  and  it  certainly  is  a  plea- 
sure to  look  at  her." 

"'  Well,  then,  don't  fret  yourself  any  more  about  ainrtfBeasy* 
I  will  call  upon  her  one  of  these  days  when  I  happen  to  be 
going  Compton  Basett  way,  and  find  out,  if  I  can,  what  she 
means  to  do  about  sending  her  back  to  Mrs.  Wilmot.  It  would 
he«a  pity  -not  to  finish  her  education,: for  it  is  easy  .to  are  that 
*he  has  had  great  justice  done  her." 

Jt  was  not,  however,  'till  some  word  from  .Agues  gave -him 
to 'understand  that  she  was  herself  very  anxious  About  going 
•on  with  her  studies,  and  desirous  of  letting  Mrs.  Wilmot  know 
what  was  become  of  her,  that  he  made  or  met  *n  opportunity 
«rf  conversing  with  Miss  Compton.  He 'found  her  reading  a 
novel  in  her  chimney  corner,  and  dressed  in  deep,  but  very 
homely  mourning.  She  received  hhn  civilly,  nay,  there  was 
even  something  of  kindness  in  her  manner  when  she  reverted 
to  the  time  she  had  passed  in  his  house,  and. thanked  him  for 
the  hospitality  he  had  shown  her.  He  soon  perceived,  how- 
•ever,  that  the  name  of  Agnes  produced  no  feeling  of  interest; 
tout  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  mentioned  her,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  old  lady's  face  changed  from  very  pleasing  serenity 
to  peevish  discomfort ;  -so  he  wisely  determined  to  make  what 
fte'had  to  say*  matter  of  business,  and  immediately  entered 
*tpon  it  accordingly. 
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<  My  principal  reason,  Miss  Compton,  for  troubling  you 
-with  a  visit/'  said  he,  "  is/todeasn  whatiace  your  wishes  and 
intentions  respecting  Miss  Willoughby.  Is  it  your  purpose  to 
tend  her  back  4fe  Mrs.  Wilmot  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  been  at  JLgreat  and  'very  inconvenient  ex- 
pense,. Mr.  dBarnafey,  Ifor  the«ducation  «of  .Agnea  Willoughby  ; 
but  as  I  have  no  intention1  whatever  of  straitening  my  poor 
little  income  *riy  further  byiintairringfcost  onherracconrtt,  I 
<am  glad  that  what  I  *mw  do&er&as  sheen  of  the  anature  rmoat 
likely  to  make  her  tndependent'of  me  and  of  youitoo,  Mr.^Bar- 
aaby,  intf dtnre.  When. I  first ^placedfaer* with  Mis.  Wilmot  I 
agreed  4o*&eep  ?her  :ihere  tforiive  yeans,  {seventeen  months  of 
which  are*till  ■  unexpired.  JTo  this  engagemeakl  Mm  willing 
to*adhere.;  tandrthoiigh  I  ioan?t  say-I^toinkfaer  anrery  bright 
girl,  but  ^rjrther:peBhap«;a- little  an clining  towanfe  ithe  :ooBtmFy, 
yet ^  still  liknagJBE'that  nriiefoehei&noave  skeiitas  iheriwwi  bicad 
to;ge£,Yhe  may. ae? induced  to»  eKBTtiherselfmiffictmittyfduring 
the: next  yBflTrandrBveimonAhs  \toienatte  dier .to  >ttke  »the<place 
of  governess  to  very  young  children,  or  perhaps  thattjf  teacher 
tnxa  jeeaDdi«r.tbird;iBte  «fflaba«L  that's  my  motion sabeufcifcer, 
Mr.iBantabyj;  and  xsaw»:if  "yanaplsaae,  1  never  wish  ttodteer 
any/moae  afpotntbe  subject." 

»£toeauy  displeased  by  she  aaanser  in  which  Miss'Gorapton 
spoke  rof  bib  'young  favourite,  rftfr.  Bacnaby  rose,  and  wry  dryly 
wiahdd  fcerigood  imorning  ;  'adding,  however,  that  mo  farther 
delay  isbouH  itake -place  in  landing  Miss  r  Wiikrugbby  back  to 
resume  her  .studies. 

)He  was: then  bowing *«ff,  ibut  the  little  lady; stopped  thim, 
*ayin^>  "  As  I  have  been  theameaos  of  sending  .the  child  to 
«awh  a<dista«ce  ffvom .  her  jwarest  relation,  I  <mean  your  ^wife, 
-sir,  it  4e  butrjnst  that  I  ahoutd  pay  such  travelling  expenses  as 
-are  •  consequent  upon  'it.  'Here,  sir,  is  a  ten-pound  note  that  I 
have  carefully  set  apart  for  this  purpose  ;  have  the  'kindness  to 
dispense  it  for  her  us  may  seem  most  convenient.  And  now, 
sir,  farewell !  I  iwish  not  again  to  have  my  humble  retreat 
disturbed »by  any  pewons  sormuoh  above  me  in 'alb worldly  ad- 
vantages .«s  you  .and  your  elegant  wife ;  :and  having  performed 
what  I  thought  to  be  my  duty  by  the. little  Willoughby,. I  beg 
to  have  nothing  farther  to  do  with  her.  I  dare  aav  tjqux  I«d.^ 
wQl^raw  exceedingly  fond  of  her,  for  it  «eemvtoTO&  ^aaX.^ssa^ 
*w?  **atiy alike;  and  if  thathappeiMs  then*  to&*\»  -s^fcswej3 
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of  the  young  girl's  wanting  any  thing  that  a  poor  little  sickly 
and  deformed  old  body  like  me  could  do  for  her*  Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Barnaby." 

Mr.  Barnaby  silently  received  the  ten  potfads,  which  he 
thought  he  had  no  right  to  refuse;  and,  having  patiently 
waited  till  Miss  Compton  had  concluded  her  speech,  he  re* 
turned  her  "  good  morning/'  and  took  his  leave. 

The  worthy  apothecary's  account  of  his  visit  produced  con- 
siderable sensation.  Agnes  indeed  received  it  in  silence,  but 
the  offensive  brightness  of  her  eyes  was  dimmed  for  a  moment 
or  two  by  a  few  involuntary  tears.  Her  young  heart  was  dis- 
appointed; for  not  only  had  the  strong  liking  conceived  by 
the  Wilmbt  family  for  her  aunt  Betsy  led  her  to  believe  that 
she  must  unquestionably  like  her  too,  but  she  gratefully  re- 
membered her  former  gentle,  quiet,  kindness  to  herself;  and 
(worse  still),  on  being  brought  back  amongst  her  relatives,  she 
had,  contrary  to  what  is  usual  in  such  cases,  conceived  the 
greatest  predilection  for  the  only  one  among  them  who  did  not 
like  her  at  all. 

But  it  was  not  in  silence  that  Mrs.  Barnaby  received  her 
husband's  statement  of  the  capricious  old  lady's  firmly  pro- 
nounced resolve  of  never  having  any  thing  more  to  do  with 
Agnes  Willoughby.  All  the  old  familiar  epithets  of  abuse 
came  forth  again  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  if  but  newly  coined  ; 
and  though  these  were  mixed  up  with  language  which  it  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  hear,  her  judicious  husband  suffered 
her  to  run  on  without  opposition  till  she  was  fairly  out  of 
breath,  and  then  closed  the  conversation  by  putting  a  bed- 
candle  into  her  hand,  and  saying, — 

"  Now  let  us  all  go  to  bed,  my  dear,  • . .  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  have  much  pleasure  in  proving  to  your  peevish  relative 
that,  as  long  as  you  live,  Agnes  will  want  no  other  aunt  to  take 
care  of  her." 

The  good  seed  sown  with  these  words  brought  forth  fruit 
abundantly.  Mrs.  Barnaby  could  not  do  enough  in  her  own 
estimation  to  prove  to  the  whole  town  of  Silverton  the  contrast 
between  Miss  Compton  and  herself — the  difference  between  a 
bad  aunt  and  a  good  one. 

Fortunately  for  the  well-being  of  Agnes  at  this  important 
period  of  her  existence,  she  had  inspired  a  strong  Seeing  ^ 
*£ectionate  interest  in  a  more  rational  being  than  Mxi.'&wb- 
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naby ;  her  well-judging  husband  thought  they  should  do  better 
service  to  the  young  girl  by  sending  her  back  to  Mrs.Wilmot 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  than  by  keeping  her  with  them 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  all  the  world  that  they  were  the 
fondest  and  most  generous  uncle  and  aunt  that  ever  a  depend- 
ant niece  was  blest  with,  and  she  was  sent  back  to  Empton 
accordingly. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Barnaby's  adop- 
tion of  the  desolate  girl,  it  must  be  remembered  that  neither 
he  nor  his  wife  had  any  knowledge  of  the  scene  which  passed 
between  Miss  Compton  and  her  brother  before  his  death,  nei- 
ther had  they  the  least  idea  that  the  old  lady  possessed  any 
thing  beyond  her  original  moiety  of  the  Compton  Basett  estate ; 
and  they  both  believed  her  to  be  so  capricious  as  to  render  it 
very  probable  (although  it  was  remembered  she  had  once 
talked  of  leaving  it  to  those  who  had  claims  on  her)  that  some 
of  the  poor  of  her  parish  might  eventually  become  her  heirs, 
—  an  idea  which  the  unaccountable  dislike  she  appeared  to 
have  taken  to  Agnes  greatly  tended  to  confirm. 

Once  during  the  time  that  remained  for  her  continuance 
with  the  Wilmots,  Agnes  paid  a  fortnight's  visit  to  the  abode 
she  was  now  taught  to  consider  as  her  home :  the  next  time 
she  entered  it  (a  few  weeks  only  before  the  period  fixed  for 
the  termination  of  her  studies),  she  was  summoned  thither  by 
the  very  sudden  death  of  her  excellent  and  valuable  friend  Mr. 
Barnaby.  This  event  produced  an  entire  and  even  violent 
change  in  her  prospects  and  manner  of  life,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  her  aunt ;  and  it  is  from  this  epoch  that  the  narrative  pro- 
mised by  the  title  of  ts  The  Widow  Barnaby"  actually  com- 
mences, the  foregoing  pages  being  only  a  necessary  prologue 
to  the  appearance  of  my  heroine  in  that  character. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    WIDOW    BARNABY    ENTERS   ACTIVELY    OK    HER    NEW    EXISTENCE.  — 

HER  WEALTH. HER  HAPFY    PROSPECTS. MRS.  WILMOT  VISITS   MISS 

COMPTON,  AND  OBTAINS  LEAVE  TO  INTRODUCE  AGNES  WILLOUGHBY. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  was  really  very  sorry  for  llv*  faa&t.  dt  V«t 
husband,  and  wept,  with  little  or  no  eft^ttj^Nw^^xc^^^M^^ 
the  dismal  week  that  preceded  his  Vntenneta  \  \wl\^m^»,m^ 
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a  woman  to  indulge  long  in  so  very  unprofitable  a  weakness  > 
and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  will 
read,  by  which  he  left  her  sole  executrix  and  sole  legatee  of  all 
he  possessed,  she  very  rationally  began  to  meditate  upon  her 
position,  and  upon  the  best  mode  of  enjoying  the  many  good 
things  which  had  fallen  to  her  share. 

She  certainly  felt  both  proud  and  happy  as  she  thought  of 
her  independence  and  her  wealth.  Of  the  first  she  unquestion- 
ably had  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  woman  to  possess,  for 
no  human  being  existed  who  had  any  right  whatever  to  control 
her.  Of  the  second,  her  judgment  would  have  been  more 
correct  .had  she  better  understood  the  value  of  money.  Though 
it  is  hardly  possible  any  day  should  pass  without  adding  some- 
thing to  the  knowledge  of  all  civilised  beings  on  this  subject, 
it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  there  are  two  modes  of  education 
which  lead  the  mind  in  after  life  into  very  erroneous  estimates 
respecting  it  The  one  is  being  brought  up  to  spend  exactly 
as  much  money  as  you  please,  and  the  other  having  it  deeply 
impressed  on  your  mind  that  you  are  to  spend  none  at  all.  In 
the  first  case,  it  is  long  before  the  most  complete  reverse  of 
fortune  can  make  the  ci-devant  rich  man  understand  how  a 
little  money  can  be  eked  out,  so  as  to  perform  the  office  of  a 
great  deal ;  and  in  the  last,  the  change  from  having  no  money 
to  having  some  will  often,  if  it  come  suddenly,  so  puzzle  all 
foregone  conclusions,  as  to  leave  the  possessor  wonderfully 
little  power  to  manage  it  discreetly. 

The  latter  case  was  pretty  nearly  that  of  Mrs.  Barnaby : 
when  she  learned  that  her  dear  lost  husband  had  left  her  un- 
controlled mistress  of  property  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy-two  pounds  per  annum,  besides  the  house  and 
furniture,  the  shop  and  all  it  contained,  she  really  felt  as  if 
her  power  in  this  life  were  colossal,  and  that  she  might  roam 
the  world  either  for  conquest  or  amusement,  or  sustain  in  Sil- 
verton  the  style  of  a  retired  duchess,  as  might  suit  her  fancy 
best. 

Never  yet  had  this  lady's  temper  been  so  amiably  placid, 
or  so  caressingly  kind,  as  during  the  first  month  of  her  widow- 
hood.    She  gave  Agnes  to  understand  that  she  wished  to  be 
considered  as  her  mother,  and  trusted  that  they  should  find  in 
each  other  all  the  happiness  and  affection  w\iic\v  \h&\  taoder 
mt  of  ties  warn  so  well  calculated  to  produce. 
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"  It  will  not  be  my  fault,  Agnes/'  she  said,  "  if  such  be  not 
the  case.  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  and  my  dear  lost  Barnaby,  I 
have  wealth  enough  to  consult  both  your  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage in  my  future  mode  of  life ;  and  be  assured,  my  dear, 
that  however  much  my  own  widowed  feelings  might  lead  me 
to  prefer  the  tranquil  consolations  of  retirement,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  live  more  for  you  than  for  myself;  and  I 
will  indeed  hasten,  in  spite  of  my  feelings,  to  lay  aside  these 
sad  weeds,  that  I  may  be  able,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
to  give  you  such  an  introduction  to  the  world  as  my  niece  has 
a  right  to  expect." 

Agnes  was  at  a  loss  what  to  reply ;  she  had  still  all  the 
frank  straight-forwardness  of  a  child  who  has  been  educated 
by  unaffected,  sensible  people,  and  yet  she  knew  that  she  mus* 
not  on  this  occasion  say  quite  what  she  thought,  which  would 
probably  have  been,  — 

"  Pray,  don't  fancy  that  I  want  you  to  throw  aside  your 
widow's  weeds  for  me,  aunt.  ...  I  don't  believe  you  are  one 
half  as  sorry  for  uncle  Barnaby's  death  as  I  am."  .  .  .  But 
fortunately  there  was  no  mixture  of  betise  in  her  frankness : 
and  though  it  might  have  been  beyond  her  power  to  express 
any  great  satisfaction  at  being  thus  addressed,  she  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying, —  "You  are  very  kind  to  me,  aunt,"  for  this 
was  true. 

Notwithstanding  this  youthful  frankness  of  mind,  however, 
Agnes  had  by  this  time  lost  in  a  great  measure  that  very 
childish  look  which  distinguished  her  at  the  time  her  appear- 
ance so  little  pleased  the  fastidious  taste  of  Miss  Compton. 
She  was  still  indeed  in  very  good  health,  which  was  indicated 
by  a  colour  as  fresh,  and  almost  as  delicate  too,  as  that  of  the 
wild  rose ;  but  her  rapid  growth  during  the  last  two  years  had 
quite  destroyed  the  offensive  "  roundness,"  and  her  tall,  well- 
made  person,  gave  as  hopeful  a  promise  as  could  be  wished  for 
of  womanly  grace  and  beauty.  The  fair  face  was  already  the 
very  perfection  of  loveliness ;  and  had  the  secretly  proud  Miss 
Compton  seen  her  as  she  walked  in  her  deep  heavy  mourning 
beside  her  wide-spreading  aunt  to  church,  on  the  Sunday  when 
that  lady  first  restored  herself  to  the  public  eye,  she  might 
perchance  have  thought,  that  not  only  was  she  v*<w*J\^  \s> 
inherit  Compton  JBasett  and  all  it*  acc\im\3\^t\x«cv\A^\s^'KK^ 
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other  glory  and  honour  that  this  little  earth  of  ours  could 
bestow. 

A  feeling  of  strong  mutual  affection  between  the  parties  led 
both  the  Wilmot  family  and  Agnes  to  petition  earnestly  that 
the  few  weeks  which  remained  of  the  stipulated  (and  already 
paid  for)  five  years,  might  be  completed ;  and  Mrs.  Barnaby, 
though  it  was  really  somewhat  against  her  inclination, 
consented. 

But  though  she  had  not  desired  this  renewed  absence  of  her 
niece,  the  notable  widow  determined  to  put  it  to  profit,  and  set 
about  a  final  arrangement  of  all  her  concerns  with  an  activity 
that  proved  good  Mr.  Barnaby  quite  right  in  not  having  trou- 
bled her  with  any  assistant  executor. 

She  soon  contrived  to  learn  who  it  was  who  wished  to  suc- 
ceed her  "  dear  Barnaby/'  and  managed  matters  so  admirably 
well  as  to  make  the  eager  young  man  pay  for  the  house,  fur- 
niture, shop,  &c.  &c,  about  half  as  much  again  as  they  were 
worth,  cleverly  contriving,  moreover,  to  retain  possession  for 
three  months. 

This  important  business  being  settled,  she  set  herself 
earnestly  and  deliberately  to  consider  what,  when  these  three 
months  should  be  expired,  she  should  do  with  her  freedom, 
her  money,  herself,  and  her  niece.  In  deciding  upon  this 
question,  she  called  none  to  counsel,  for  she  had  sense  enough 
to  avow  to  herself  that  she  should  pay  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  any  opinion  but  her  own.  In  silence  and  in  solitude, 
therefore,  she  pondered  upon  the  future ;  and,  to  assist  her 
speculations,  she  drew  forth  from  the  recesses  of  an  old- 
fashioned  bureau  sundry  documents  and  memoranda  relative  to 
the  property  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  husband. 

It  was  evident  that  her  income  would  now  somewhat  exceed 
four  hundred  a-year,  and  this  appeared  to  her  amply  sufficient 
to  assist  the  schemes  already  working  in  her  head  for  future 
aggrandizement,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  what  she  felt  her 
ibeauty  and  her  talents  gave  her  a  right  to  hope  for. 

"  It  is,  however,  a  handsome  income,"  thought,  she,  "  and 
such  a  one  as,  with  my  person,  may,  and  must,  if  properly 
made  use  of,  lead  to  all  I  wish !".... 

Mrs.  Barnaby  had  once  heard  it  said  by  a  cterex  uxwx,  &&\ 
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Human  wishes  might  oftener  be  achieved,  did  mortals  better 
jtnow  how  to  set  about  obtaining  them. 

tc  First/'  said  the  oracle,  *'  let  him  be  sure  to  find  out  what 
his  wishes  really  are.  This  ascertained,  let  him,  in  the  second 
place,  employ  all  his  acuteness  to  discover  what  is  reqtured  for 
their  fulfilment.  Thirdly,  let  him  examine  himself  and  his 
position,  in  order  to  decide  how  much  he,  or  it,  can  contribute 
towards  this.  Fourthly,  let  him  subtract  the  sum  of  the  capa- 
bilities he  possesses  from  the  total  of  means  required.  Fifthly, 
let  him  learn  by,  with,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  the  remainder;  and  sixthly,  and  lastly, 
let  him  gird  up  the  loins  of  his  resolution,  and  start  forth 
determined  to  acquire  them.  Whoso  doeth  this,  shall  sel- 
dom fail." 

In  the  course  of  her  visitingg,  military  friendships  and  all 
included,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  even  in  the  small  arena  of  Silverton, 
had  heard  several  wise  things  in  her  day ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  produced  such  lasting  effect  as  the  words  I  have  just 
quoted.  They  touched  some  chord  within  her  that  vibrated, 
....  not  indeed  with  such  a  thrill  as  they  might  have  made  to 
ring  along  the  nerves  of  a  fine  creature  new  to  life,  and  emu- 
lous of  all  things  good  and  great,  but  with  a  little  sharp  twitch, 
just  at  that  point  of  the  brain  where  self-love  expands  itself 
into  a  mesh  of  ways  and  means,  instinct  with  will,  to  catch  all 
it  can  that  may  be  brought  home  to  glut  the  craving  for  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  so  pregnant  did  they  seem  to  her  of  the  only  wis- 
dom that  she  wished  to  master,  that  her  memory  seized  upon 
them  with  extraordinary  energy,  nor  ever  after  relinquished 
its  hold. 

Little,  however,  could  it  profit  her  at  the  time  she  heard  it ; 
but  she  kept  it,  "like  an  ape  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw,  first 
mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed." 

It  was  upon  these  words  that  she  now  pondered.  Her  two 
elbows  set  on  the  open  bureau,  her  legs  stretched  under  it,  her 
lips  resting  upon  the  knuckles  of  her  clasped  hands,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  in  deep  abstraction  on  the  row  of  pigeon-holes  be- 
fore her,  she  entered  upon  a  sort  of  self-catechism,  which  ran 
thus:  — 

Q,  What  is  it  that  I  most  wish  for  on  earth  ? 
A»  A  rich  and  fashionable  husband. 
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Q.  "What  is  required  to  obtain  this  ? 

A,  Beauty,  fortune,  talents,  and  a  free  entrance  into  good 
society. 

Q.  Do  I  possess  any  of  these  ?  ....  and  which  ? 

A.  I  possess  beauty,  fortune,  and  talents. 

Q.  What  remains  wanting  ? 

A.  A  free  entrance  into  good  society. 

"  True  ! "  she  exclaimed  aloud,  "  it  is  that  I  want,  and  it 
is  that  I  must  procure." 

Notwithstanding  her  sanguine  estimate  of  herself,  the 
widow,  when  she  arrived  at  this  point,  was  fain  to  confess 
that  she  did  not  exactly  know  how  this  necessary  addition  to 
her  ways  and  means  was  to  be  acquired.  Beyond  the  town 
of  Silverton,  and  a  thinly  inhabited  circuit  of  a  mile  or  two 
round  it,  £hc  had  not  a  personal  acquaintance  in  the  world. 
This  was  a  very  perplexing  consideration  for  a  lady  deter- 
mined upon  rinding  her  way  into  the  first  circles,  but  its  effect 
was  rather  to  strengthen  than  relax  her  energies. 

There  was,  however,  one  person,  and  she  truly  believed 
one  only  in  the  wide  world,  who  might,  at  her  first  setting  out 
upon  her  progress,  be  useful  to  her.  This  was  a  sister  of 
Mr.  BarnabyV,  married  to  a  clothier,  whose  manufactory  was 
at  Frome,  but  whose  residence  was  happily  at  Clifton,  near 
Bristol.  She  had  never  seen  this  lady,  or  any  of  her  family, 
all  intercourse  between  the  brother  and  sister  having  of  late 
years  consisted  in  letters,  not  very  frequent,  and  the  occasional 
interchange  of  presents, — ajar  of  turtle  being  now  and  then 
forwarded  by  mail  from  Bristol,  and  dainty  quarters  of 
Exmoor  mutton,  and  tin  pots  of  clouted  cream,  returned  from 
Silverton. 

Nevertheless  Mrs.  Peters  was  her  sister-in-law  just  as  much 
as  if  they  had  lived  next  door  to  each  other  for  the  last  five 
years ;  and  she  had,  of  course,  a  right  to  all  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  so  near  a  connection  demands. 

A  clothier's  wife,  to  be  sure,  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
person  she  would  have  chosen,  had  choice  been  left  her;  but 

it  was  better  than  nothing,  infinitely  better ; "and 

besides/'  as  the  logical  widow's  head  went  on  to  reason,  "she 
may  introduce  me  to  people  above  herself.  ....  At  a  public 
place,  too,  like  Clifton,  it  must  be  so  easy  I     And  then,  every 
new  acquaintance  I  make  will   serve  to  lead  oxv  to  waftier. 
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....  I  am  not  so  shy  but  I  can  turn  all  accidents  to  account; 
and  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  stand  at  one  end  of  a  room, 
when  I  ought  to  be  at  the  other.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Barnaby  aever  quoted  Shakspeare,  or  she  would  pro- 
bably have  added  here, — 

ce  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster,  which  I  with  wit 
will  open,"  for  it  was  with  some  such  thought  that  her  soli- 
loquy ended. 

Day  by  day  the  absence  of  Agnes  wore  away,  and  day  after 
day  saw  some  business  preparatory  to  departure  despatched. 
Sometimes  the  hours  were  winged  by  her  having  to  pull  about 
all  the  finery  in  her  possession,  and  dividing  it  into  portions, 
some  to  be  abandoned  for  ever,  some  to  be  enveloped  with 
reverent  care  in  cotton  and  silver  paper  for  her  future  use, 
and  some  to  be  given  to  the  favoured  Agnes. 

While  such  cares  occupied  her  hands,  her  thoughts  natu- 
rally enough  hurried  forward  to  the  time  when  she  should 
lay  aside  her  weeds.  This  was  a  dress  so  hatefully  unbe- 
coming in  her  estimation,  that  she  firmly  believed  the 
inventor  of  it  must  have  been  actuated  by  some  feeling  akin 
to  that  which  instituted  the  horrible  Hindoo  rite  of  which 
she  had  heard,  whereby  living  wives  were  sacrificed  to  their 
departed  husbands. 

"  Only ! "  she  cried,  bursting  out  into  involuntary  thanks- 
giving, ie  ours,  thank  God  !  is  not  for  ever ! " 

To  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  fashionable  world  in 
this  frightful  disguise,  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and 
consequently  she  could  not  make  her  purposed  visit  to  Clifton 
till  the  time  was  arrived  for  throwing  them  off,  and  till 
to  use  her  own  words,  ec  lilacs  and  greys  were  possible.' 
Yet  there  were  other  considerations  that  had  weight  with  her 
too. 

t€  His  sister,  however,  shall  just  see  me  in  my  widow's 
weeds,"  thought  she ;  €€  it  may  touch  her  heart,  perhaps,  and 
must  make  her  feel  how  very  nearly  we  are  related ;  .  .  .  .  but 
before  any  living  soul  out  of  the  family  can  come  near  me,  I 
will  take  care  to  look  ....  what  I  really  am  ... .  Six  months  ! 
....  it  must,  I  suppose,  be  six  months  first !  .  .  .  .  Dreadful 
bore!" 

The  first  half  of  this  probationary  term  -was  \&  \*i  -^assft& 
at  Silverton, — that  was   already  -weanxv^  Sa&X  wwj,  —  *®k. 
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for  the  latter  part  of  it  she  determined  to  take  lodgings  in 
Exeter. 

"  Yes  ....  it  shall  be  Exeter  ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  then 
added,  with  a  perfect  quiver  of  delight,  "  Oh  !  what  a  differ- 
ence now  from  what  it  was  formerly  ....  How  well  I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  a  journey  to  Exeter  appeared  to  me  the 
very  gayest  thing  in  the  world !  .  •  •  •  and  now  I  should  no 
more  think  of  staying  there  than  a  queen  would  think  of 
passing  her  life  in  her  bedroom  ! " 

The  more  she  meditated  on  the  future,  indeed,  the  more 
enamoured  did  she  become  of  it,  till  at  length,  her  affairs 
being  very  nearly  all  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  a 
restless  sort  of  impatience  seized  upon  her;  and  nearly  a 
fortnight  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  return  of  Agnes  she 
wrote  a  very  peremptory  letter  of  recall,  but  altogether  omitted 
to  point  out  either  the  mode  of  conveyance  or  the  protection 
she  deemed  necessary  for  her  during  the  journey. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  not  sorry  for  this,  as  it  afforded 
her  an  excuse  for  remaining  herself  to  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment with  a  pupil  who  had  found  the  way  to  create  almost  a 
maternal  interest  in  her  heart,  and  moreover  gave  her  an 
opportunity  of  seeking  an  interview  with  the  singular  but 
interesting  recluse  who  five  years  before  had  placed  in  her 
hands  the  endearing,  though  ignorant  little  girl,  whose  educa- 
tion had  proved  a  task  so  unusually  pleasing. 

The  principal  reason,  however,  for  Mrs.  Wilmot's  wishing 
to  pay  Miss  Compton  a  visit,  arose  from  the  description  Agnes 
had  given  of  her  conduct  towards  her,  and  of  the  system  of  non- 
intercourse  which  it  was  so  evidently  the  little  lady's  intention 
to  maintain. 

Without  having  uttered  a  word  resembling  fault-finding  or 
complaint,  Agnes  had  somehow  or  other  made  the  Wilmot* 
feel  that,  though  aunt  Betsy  certainly  did  not  like  her,  she 
liked  aunt  Betsey  a  great  deal  better  than  she  did  aunt  Bar- 
naby;  and  this,  added  to  the  favourable  impression  Miss 
Compton  had  herself  left  upon  their  minds,  made  the  good 
Mrs.  Wilmot  exceedingly  anxious  that  she  should  not  remain 
ignorant  of  the  treasure  she  possessed  in  her  young  relation. 

The  delay  of  a  few  days  before  Mrs.  Wilmot  could  take 
her  pupil  home,  was  inevitable ;  and  when  they  arrived  Mrs. 
JBarnaby  hod  bustled  her  affairs  into  such  a  stale  o£  iorrcasA- 
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ness,  that,  though  she  received  them  without  any  great  ap- 
pearance of  melancholy  or  ill-humour,  she  hinted  pretty 
plainly  that  Agnes  came  too  late  to  be  of  much  use  to  her 
in  packing, 

Mrs.  Wilmot  made  a  very  sufficient  apology  for  the  delay, 
and  then  took  leave,  saying  that  she  should  remain  in  Silver- 
ton  that  night,  and  drive  out  the  next  morning  to  pay  her 
compliments  to  Miss  Compton.  The  bare  mention  of  the 
spinster's  name  at  once  converted  the  widow's  civility  into 
rudeness;  she  offered  her  guest  neither  refreshment  nor  ac- 
commodation of  any  kind ;  and  poor  Agnes  had  the  pain  of 
seeing  her  dearest  friend  depart  to  pass  the  night  at  an  inn, 
when  she  would  have  gladly  stood  by  to  watch  her  slumbers 
all  night,  might  she  have  offered  her  own  bed  for  her  use. 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Wilmot  paid  her  purposed 
visit  to  Miss  Compton,  and  found  her  in  dress,  occupation, 
and  mode  of  life,  so  precisely  what  she  has  been  described 
before,  that  not  a  word  need  be  added  on  the  subject.  Greatly 
different,  however,  was  the  welcome  she  accorded  that  lady  to 
what  we  have  formerly  seen  her  bestow  upon  her  relatives. 
She  greeted  her,  indeed,  with  a  smile  so  cordial,  and  a  tone 
of  voice  so  pleasantly  expressive  of  the  satisfaction  her  visit 
gave,  that  it  was  only  when  the  object  of  it  was  brought  for- 
ward, that  Mrs.  Wilmot,  too,  discovered  that  Miss  Compton 
could  be  a  very  cross  little  old  lady  when  she  chose  it. 

"  I  shall  quite  ng,  my  dear  madam,  to  hear  your  opinion 
of  my  pupil,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmot,  "  for  I  cannot  but  flatter 
myself  that  you  will  be  delighted  with  her." 

Ci  Then  ask  me  nothing  about  her,  ma'am,  if  you  please,* 
replied  the  recluse. 

"  But  it  is  near  two  years,  Miss  Compton,  since  you  saw 
her,  and  she  is  wonderfully  improved  in  that  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilmot.  . .  .  "  Yet  I  own  I  should  have  thought  that 
even  then,  two  years  ago,  when  you  did  see  her,  that  you 
must  have  found  her  a  very  charming  girl,  full  of  sweetness 
and  intelligence,  and  with  a  face.  .  • ." 

"  We  had  better  say  no  more  about  her,  if  you  please, 
Mrs.  Wilmot,"  tartly  interrupted  the  recluse.  .  .  .  "  I  dare  say 
you  made  the  best  you  could  of  her ;  and  it  is  no  fault  of 
yours   that   old  Wisett's   great-gr^dd&xv^Yvtet   V9bsro&.  \*.  ^ 
Wiaett;  ....  but  I  hate  the  very  sv$vt  oi  \v«*  *&  \  fca>  «xA> 
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nave  done,  and  ever  shall  do,  that  of  all  their  kin  and  kind 
...  so  it  is  no  good  to  talk  of  it/' 

**  The  sight  of  her ! "  reiterated  the  astonished  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot.  S€  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Compton,  she  is  reckoned  by 
every  one  that  sees  her  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures 
that  nature  ever  formed.  ...  If  her  timid,  artless  manners  do 
not  please  you,  it  is  unfortunate ;  but  that  you  should  not 
think  her  beautiful,  is  impossible." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am I  should  not  care  a 

straw  for  the  manners  of  a  child,  for  I  know  that  time  and 
care  might  change  them, ....  but  it  is  her  person  that  I  can't 
endure ;  . . . .  there  is  no  disputing  about  taste,  you  know,  I 
should  not  have  thought,  indeed,  that  she  was  quite  the  style  for 
you  to  admire  so  violently ; . . . .  but,  of  course,  that  is  nothing 
to  me  ....  I  know  that  the  look  of  her  eyes,  and  the  colour 
of  her  cheeks,  is  exactly  what  I  think  the  most  detestable ; 
.  .  .  there  is  no  right  or  wrong  in  the  matter  ....  it  is  all 
fancy,  and  the  sight  of  her  makes  me  sick.  .  .  .  Pray,  ma'am, 
say  no  more  about  her." 

There  was  but  one  way  in  which  Mrs.  Wilmot  could  com- 
prehend this  extraordinary  antipathy  to  what  was  so  little  cal- 
culated to  inspire  it,  and  this  was  by  supposing  that  Miss 
Compton's  personal  deformity  rendered  the  sight  of  beauty 
painful  to  her  j  an  interpretation,  indeed,  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  truth  ;  for  the  little  spinster  was  peculiarly  sensible 
to  beauty  of  form  and  expression,  wherever  she  found  it ;  but 
it  was  the  only  explanation  that  suggested  itself;  and  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  contempt  Mrs.  Wilmot  replied,  — 
"  There  may  be  no  right  or  wrong,  Miss  Compton,  in  a  judg- 
ment passed  on  external  appearance  only  ;  for  it  may,  as  you 
observe,  be  purely  a  matter  of  taste :  but  surely  it  must  be 
otherwise  of  an  aversion  conceived  against  a  near  relative, 
whose  amiable  disposition,  faultless  conduct,  and  brilliant 
talents,  justly  entitle  her  to  the  love,  esteem,  and  admiration 
of  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  in  this  there  may  be  much  wrong." 

Miss  Compton  appeared  struck  by  these  words,  but  after  pon- 
dering a  moment  upon  them  replied, — "And  how  can  I  tell, 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  but  that  your  judgment  of  this  child's  character 
snd  disposition  may  be  as  much  distorted  by  unreasonable  par- 
tiatity_,  as  your  opinion  of  her  vulgar-looking  person  V 
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A  new  light  here  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Wilmot ; 
Ae  remembered  the  remarkable  plumpness  of  the  little  Agnes 
9efore  she  made  that  sudden  start  in  her  growth  which,  in  the 
course  of  two  important  years,  had  converted  a  clumsy  .looking 
child  into  a  tall,  slight,  elegantly-made  girl ;  and  with  greatly 
increased  earnestness  of  manner  she  answered,  — 

"  I  only  ask  you  to  see  her  once,  Miss  Compton.  ...  I  have 
no  wish  whatever  that  your  judgment  should  be  influenced  by 
mine  with  respect  either  to  the  person  or  the  mind  of  Agnes 
Willoughby  ;  but  I  greatly  wish  that  your  own  opinion  of  her 
should  be  formed  upon  what  she  now  is,  and  not  upon  what  she 
has  been.  I  am  sure  yon  must  feel  that  this  is  reasonable.  .  .  . 
Will  you  then  promise  me  that  you  will  see  her  ?  " 

"  I  will," ....  replied  Miss  Compton.  "  The  request  is 
reasonable,  and  I  promise  to  comply  with  it.  Yet  it  can  only 
be  on  one  condition,  Mrs.  Wymote 

"  And  what  is  that,  Miss  Compton  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  see  her  without  her  horrid  aunt  Barnaby." 

Mrs.  Wilmot  smiled  involuntarily,  but  answered  gravely, 
"  Of  course,  Miss  Compton,  that  must  be  as  you  please.  •  • . 
Rather  than  you  should  fail  to  see  my  pretty  Agnes,  I  will 
remain  another  day  from  home  on  purple  to  bring  her  to  you 
myself.  Will  you  receive  us  if  we  come  ov«i  to  you  at  thi» 
hour  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  ....  again  replied  the  recluse ;  "  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  interview,  I  shall  hold  myself  in- 
debted to  the  kind  feelings  which  have  led  you  to  insist 
upon  it." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  ! "  said  Mrs.  Wilmot,  rising  to 
take  her  leave.  <f  To-morrow,  then,  you  will  see  me  again, 
with  my  young  charge." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AN    IMPORTANT    CORRESPONDENCE,    AND    AN    IMPORTANT    INTERVIEW. 

On  returning  to  her  solitary  quarters  at  the  King's  Head% 
Mrs.  Wilmot  called  for  pen,  ink,  an&^a^x,  «rA  -m*\&  *S&&  ^^ 
lowing  note  to  her  young  pupil 
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'   My  dear  Aones, 

"  I  am  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Compton  Basett,  when 
I  was  very  kindly  received  by  your  aunt  She  wishes  to  see 
you  before  you  leave  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  have  promised 
to  take  you  to  her  to-morrow  morning ;  I  will  therefore  call 
at  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  hope  I  shall  find  you  ready  to  ac- 
company me.  With  compliments  to  Mrs.  Barnaby,  believe 
me,  dear  Agnes, 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  Mart  Wilmot." 

To  this  epistle  she  speedily  received  the  following  answer:  — 

"  Mrs.  Barnaby  presents  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Wilmot, 
and  begs  to  know  if  there  is  any  reason  why  she  should  not 
join  the  party  to  Compton  Basett  to-morrow  morning  ?  If 
not,  she  requests  Mrs.  Wilmot's  permission  to  accompany  her 
in  the  drive,  as  the  doing  so  will  be  a  considerable  conveni- 
ence; Mrs.  Barnaby  wishing  to  pay  her  duty  to  her  aunt 
before  she  leaves  the  country," 

To  return  a  negative  to  this  request  was  disagreeable : 
being  absolutely  necessary,  however,  it  was  done  without  de- 
lay ;  but  it  was  with  burning  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  that 
Mrs.  Barnaby  read  the  following  civil  refusal :  — 

"  Mrs.Wilmot  regrets  extremely  that  she  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  declining  the  company  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  to-morrow 
morning,  but  Miss  Compton  expressly  desired  that  Agnes, 
should  be  brought  to  her  alone." 

To  this  Mrs.  Barnaby  replied,  — 

"  As  Mrs.  Wilmot  has  been  pleased  to  take  upon  herself  the 
office  of  go-between,  she  is  requested  to  inform  Miss  Betsy 
Compton,  that  the  aunt  who  has  adopted  Agnes  Willoughby, 
intends  to  bestow  too  much  personal  care  upon  her,  to  permit 

her  paying  any  visits  in  which  she  cannot  accompany  her." 

****** 

The  vexed  and  discomfited  Mrs.  Wilmot  returned  to  Comp- 
ton Basett  with  these  two  notes  in  her  hand  instead  of  the 
pretty  Agnes,  and  her  mortification  was  very  greatly  increased 
bjr perceiving  that  the  disappointment  of  the  old  lady  fully 
equalled  her  own.     This  obvious  sympathy  o£  £ediu&'\£&  to  * 
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'  more  confidential  intercourse  than  had  ever  before  taken  place 
between  the  solitary  heiress  and  any  other  person  whatever ; 
so  contrary,  indeed,  was  this  species  of  frank  communication 
to  her  habits,  that  it  was  produced  rather  by  the  necessity  of 
giving  vent  to  her  angry  feelings,  than  for  the  gratification  of 
confessing  any  other. 

In  reply  to  her  first  indignant  burst  of  resentment,  Mrs. 
Wilmot  said,  — 

"  I  lament  the  consequences  of  this  ill-timed  impertinence, 
for  my  poor  pupil's  sake,  more  than  it  is  easy  for  me  to  ex- 
plain to  you,  Miss  Oompton.  ...  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  interfering  in  the  family  con- 
cerns of  my  pupils,  and  then  you  will  be  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  motives  and  feelings  which  still  lead  me  to  urge  you 
not  to  withdraw  your  protection  and  kindness  from  Agnes 
Willoughby." 

"  I  do  believe  that  your  motives  are  excellent ;  and  I  can 
believe,  too,  that  if  your  pupil  deserve  half  you  have  said  of 
her,  the  protection  and  kindness  even  of  such  a  being  as  myself 
might  be  more  beneficial  to  her  than  being  left  at  the  mercy 
of  this  hateful,  vulgar-minded  woman.  .  .  •  But  what  would 
you  have  me  do,  Mrs.  Wilmot  ?  .  .  .  .  You  would  not  ask  me 
to  leave  my  flowers,  my  bees,  my  books,  and  my  peaceful 
home,  to  keep  watch  over  Mrs.  Barnaby,  and  see  that  she  does 
not  succeed  in  making  this  poor  girl  as  detestable  as  herself  ^ 
•  • .  •  You  would  not  expect  me  to  do  this,  would  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Compton ;  no  one,  I  think,  would  willingly  im- 
pose such  a  task  upon  you  as  that  of  watching  Mrs.  Barnaby. 
But  I  see  no  objection  to  your  watching  Agnes." 

"  And  how  is  the  one  to  be  done  without  the  other  ?  It  is 
quite  natural  that  the  child  of  one  of  Miss  Martha  Wisett's 
daughters,  should  live  with  the  other  of  them.  My  relation- 
ship to  this  girl  is  remote  in  comparison  to  hers." 

u  Miss  Compton,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilmot,  "  I  fear  that  my 
acquaintance  with  you  hardly  justifies  the  pertinacity  with 
which  I  feel  disposed  to  urge  this  point ;  but,  indeed,  it  is-  of 
vital  importance  to  one  that  I  very  dearly  love,  and  one  whom 
you  would  dearly  love  too,  would  you  permit  yourself  to  know 
her/' 

*  Do  not  apologise  to  me  for  the  utaxesft.  ^«a\a3ufc\^\«t? 
returned  the  old  lady  in  a  tone  raCbex  mote  «u^^t^^%«  «  % 
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"  There  is  more  need,  perhaps,  that  I  should  apologise  for  the 
want  of  it ...  •  and  ....  to  say  truth,"  she  added  after  a 
considerable  pause,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  explain  my  mo- 
tive to  you,  ....  though  it  has  never  fallen  in  my  way  before 
to  meet  any  one  to  whom  I  wished  to  do  this.  My  life  has 
been  an  odd  one ;  .  .  .  .  though  surrounded  by  human  beings 
with  whom  I  have  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  I  have 
passed  my  existence,  as  to  any  thing  like  companionship,  en- 
tirely alone.  I  have  never  been  dull,  for  I  have  read  inces- 
santly, and  altogether  I  think  it  likely  that  I  have  been  happier 
than  most  people.  But  in  the  bosom  of  this  unrepining  soli- 
tude it  is  likely  enough  that  1  have  nursed  opinions  into  pas- 
sions, and  distastes  into  hatred.  Thus,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  the 
reasonable  opinion  that  I  set  out  with,  for  instance,  when 
inheriting  my  father's  long-descended  acres,  that  it  was  my 
duty  in  all  things  to  sustain  as  much  as  in  me  lay  the  old 
claim  to  gentle  blood  which  attached  to  my  race,  (injured, 
perhaps,  in  some  degree,  by  this  division  of  its  patrimony  in 
my  favour,)  even  this  reasonable  opinion,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  hat  by 
degrees  grown,  perhaps,  into  unreasonable  strength ;  far  I 
would  rather,  madam,  press  age  and  ugliness  remarkable  as 
my  own  to  my  heart,  as  the  acknowledged  descendant  of  that 
race,  than  a  vulgar,  coarse-minded,  coarse-looking  thing, 
though  she  were  as  buxom  as  Martha  Wisett  when  my  poor 
silly  brother  married  her." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  uttered  with  great  rapidity, 
and  an  appearance  of  considerable  excitement ;  but  this  quickly 
subsided,  and  the  little  spinster  became  as  pale  and  composed 
as  usual,  while  she  listened  to  Mrs.  Wilmot's  quiet  accents  in 
reply. 

iC  There  is  nothing  to  surprise  me  in  this,  Miss  Compton ; 
the  feeling  is  a  very  natural  one.  But  the  more  strongly  it  is 
expressed,  the  more  strongly  must  I  wonder  at  your  permitting 
the  sole  descendant  of  your  ancient  race  to  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  a  Mrs.  Barnaby.,, 

Not  all  the  eloquence  in  the  world  could  have  gone  so  far 
towards  obtaining  the  object  Mrs.  Wilmot  had  in  view  as  this 
concluding  phrase. 

"  You  are  right !  .  .  .  excellent  woman  !  .  .  .  You  are  right, 
and  J  deserve  to  see  my  father's  acre*  peopled  by,  a,  me  of 
Barnaby*  ,  .  .  I  will  $*ve  her! . .  " 
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But  here  the  poor  old  lady  stopped.  A  sudden  panic  seized 
her,  and  she  sat  for  several  minutes  positively  trembling  at  the 
idea  that  she  might  unadvisedly  take  some  step  which  should 
involve  her  in  the  horrible  necessity  of  being  incumbered 
for  the  rest  of  her  life  with  a  companion  whose  looks  or 
manner  might  remind  her  of  a  Martha  Wisett  or  a  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby. 

tf  I  dare  not  do  it !"  she  exclaimed  at  last.  "  Do  not  ask 
it ....  do  not  force  me  ; ....  or,  at  any  rate,  contrive  to  let 
me  see  her  first,  in  a  shop,  or  in  the  street,  or  any  way.  ...  I 
can  decide  on  nothing  till  I  have  seen  her ! " 

"  I  would  do  any  thing  within  my  power  to  arrange  this  for 
you,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilmot ;  ei  but  I  cannot  delay  my  return 
beyond  to-morrow ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  my  agency  would 
render  this  more  easy.  Why  should  you  not  at  once  call  on 
both  your  nieces,  Miss  Compton  ?  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  this,  and  it  would  give  you  the  best  possible  opportu- 
nity of  judging  both  of  the  appearance  and  manners  of  Agnes." 

•r  Both  my  nieces  !  ...  no  difficulty  !  . .  .  You  understand 
little  or  nothing  of  my  feelings.  .  .  .  But  go  home,  go  homet 
Mrs.  Wilmot.  Do  your  own  duty,  which  is  a  plain  one,  .  .  . 
and  leave  me  to  find  out  mine,  if  I  can." 

"  You  will  not,  then,  abandon  the  idea  of  seeing  this  poor 
girl.  Miss  Compton?" 

<f  No,  I  will  not,"  was  the  reply,  pronounced  almost  so- 
lemnly. 

' '  Then,  farewell !  my  dear  madam  ;  1  can  ask  no  more 
than  this,  except,  indeed,  your  forgiveness  for  having  asked 
thus  much  so  perseveringly." 

"  I  thank  you  for  it,  Mrs.  Wilmot.  ...  I  believe  you  are  a 
very  good  woman,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  act,  if  God  will  give 
me  grace,  as  I  think  you  would  approve,  if  you  could  read  all 
the  feelings  of  my  heart.      Farewell !" 

And  so  they  parted  ;  the  active,  useful  matron  to  receive  the 
eager  welcome  of  her  expecting  family,  and  the  solitary  recluse 
to  the  examination  of  her  own  thoughts,  which  were  alter- 
nately both  sweet  and  bitter,  sometimes  cheering  her  with  a 
vision  of  domestic  happiness  and  endearment  to  soothe  her 
declining  age,  and  sometimes  making  her  shudder  as  she.  fo&nsd 
her  tranquil  existence  invaded  and  deaVto^tCi  \rj  ^&fc  \t«M8c«fe 
of  one  whom  she  might  strive  in  \ain  to\o\e. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CHOOSING   A   LADY'S    MAID. A  HA  PPT  MEETING  UNHAPPILY  BROKEN  IV 

UPON.  MISS  COMPTON  UTTERS  A  LONG  FAREWELL  TO  AGNES. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  did  not  leave  Silverton  without  taking  an  af- 
fectionate leave  of  Agnes ;  and  when  this  was  over,  the  poor 
girl  felt  herself  wholly,  and  for  ever,  consigned  to  the  au- 
thority and  companionship  of  Mrs.  Barnahy.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  the  sharp  pang  which  this 
conviction  brought  with  it ;  but  it  was  strong  enough  at  that 
moment  to  rob  the  future  of  all  the  bright  tints  through  which 
eyes  of  sixteen  are  apt  to  look  at  it.  She  cherished,  certainly, 
a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  that  afforded  her 
a  home ;  but,  unhappily,  she  cherished  also  a  feeling  equally 
strong,  that  it  was  less  easy  to  repay  the  obligation  with 
affection  than  with  gratitude. 

Not  a  syllable  had  been  said  to  her  by  Mrs.  Wilmot  respect- 
ing the  interview  she  was  still  likely  to  have  with  her  aunt 
Compton  ;  for  she  had  promised  this  secrecy  to  the  nervous 
and  uncertain  old  lady,  who,  while  trembling  with  anxious 
impatience  to  see  this  important  niece,  shrunk  before  the  diffi- 
culties she  foresaw  in  finding  such  an  opportunity  as  she 
sought,  for  she  still  resolutely  persevered  in  her  determination 
not  to  see  Mrs.  Barnaby  with  her ;  .  .  .  •  but  yet,  when  finally 
she  did  contrive  to  come  within  sight  of  the  poor  girl,  it  was 
exactly  under  the  circumstances  she  so  earnestly  wished  to 

avoid. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Barnaby,  in  her  often-meditated  estimate  of  revenue 
and  expenses,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  she  ought  not 
to  travel  without  a  maid,  but  that  the  said  maid  must  be  hired 
at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  possible.  The  necessity  for  this 
addition  to  her  suite  did  not  arise  from  any  idle  wish  for  per- 
sonal attendance,  to  which  she  had  never  been  much  accus- 
tomed, but  from  the  conviction  that  there  was  something  in  the 
sound  of  "  my  maid  "  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  her  on 
many  occasions. 
The  finding  out  and  engaging  a  gvil  that  might  enact  the 
character  of  lady's  maid  showily  and  cheaply,  v?a»  foe  mw& 
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important,  thing  still  left  to  be  done  before  they  quitted  Silver- 
ton.  The  first  qualification  was  a  tall  person,  that  might  set 
off  to  advantage  such  articles  of  the  widow's  cast-off  finery  as 
might  be  unnecessary  for  Agnes ;  the  next,  a  willingness  to 
accept  low  wages. 

While  meditating  on  the  subject,  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby  that  one  of  the  girls  she  had  seen  walking  in  procession 
to  church  with  the  charity-school,  was  greatly  taller  than  all 
the  rest,  and,  in  fact,  so  remarkably  long  and  lanky,  that  shd 
felt  convinced  she  might,  if  skilfully  dressed  up,  pass  extremely 
well  for  a  stylish  lady's  maid. 

Delighted  at  the  idea,  she  immediately  summoned  Agnes  to 
walk  with  her  to  the  school-house,  which  was  situated  outside 
the  town,  about  a  mile,  on  the  road  leading  to  Compton  Ba- 
sett.  On  reaching  the  building,  her  knock  was  answered  by 
the  schoolmistress  herself,  who  civilly  asked  her  commands. 

ie  I  must  come  in,  Mrs.  Sims,  before  I  can  tell  you,"  was 
the  reply,  and  it  was  quite  true ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Barnaby  knew 
not  the  name  of  her  intended  Abigail,  the  only  mode  of  en- 
tering upon  her  business,  must  be  by  pointing  out  the  girl 
whose  length  of  limb  had  attracted  her.  But  no  sooner  had 
she  passed  the  threshold  than  she  perceived  the  long  and  slen- 
der object  of  her  search  immediately  opposite  to  her,  in  the 
act  of  taking  down  a  work-basket  from  the  top  of  a  high  com- 
mode; which  manoeuvre,  as  it  placed  her  on  tip-toe,  and  obliged 
her  to  stretch  out  her  longitude  to  the  very  utmost,  displayed 
her  to  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  to  the  greatest  possible  advan. 
tage,  and  convinced  her  very  satisfactorily  that  her  judgmenr 
had  not  erred. 

"  That  is  the  girl  I  wanted  to  speak  about,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  lizard-like  figure  opposite  to  her.  <f  What  is 
her  name,  Mrs.  Sims  ?  " 

66  This  one,  ma'am,  as  is  fetching  my  basket?"  interrogated 
Mrs.  Sims  in  her  turn, 

"  Yes,  that  one  ....  that  tall  girl . .  -  .  What  is  her 
name  ?  " 

"  Betty  Jacks,  ma'am,  is  her  name." 

"  Jacks  ? "  repeated  Mrs.  Barnaby,  a  little  disconcerted ; 
t€  Jacks !  .  .  .  .  that  wo'n't  do  ...  .  I  can  never  call  her 
Jacks;  but  for  that  matter,  I  could  gtofc  \\«  sxvoxhsx  t*stcn» 
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easy  enough,  to  be  sure  ....  And  what  is  she  good  for  ?  .  .  .  , 
what  can  she  do  ?  " 

iC  Not  over  much  of  any  thing,  ma'am.  She  was  put  late 
to  me.  But  she  can  read,  and  iron  a  little,  and  can  do  plain 
work  well  enough  when  she  chooses  it." 

"  When  she  chooses  it !  .  .  .  .  and  she  '11  be  sure  to  choose 
it,  I  suppose,  when  she  goes  to  service.  I  want  a  girl  to  wait 
upon  me,  and  to  sew  for  me  when  she  has  no  tiling  else  to  do, 
and  I  think  this  one  will  do  for  me  very  well." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Sims ;  <f  but  if 
I  might  make  so  bold,  J  would  just  say,  that  for  a  notable, 
tidy,  good  girl,  Sally  Wilkins  there,  that  one  at  the  end  of  the 
form,  is  far  before  Betty  Jacks  in  being  likely  to  suit/' 

"  What !  .  .  .  .  that  little  thing  ?  Why,  she  is  a  baby, 
Mrs.  Sims." 

"  She  is  eleven  months  older  than  Betty  Jacks,  ma'am,  and 
greatly  beyond  her  in  every  way." 

<:  But  I  don't  like  the  look  of  such  a  little  thing.  The 
other  would  do  for  what  I  want  much  better.  Come  here, 
Betty  Jacks.  Should  you  like  to  go  out  to  service  with  a  lady 
who  would  take  care  that  you  should  always  be  well  dressed, 
and  let  you  travel  about  with  her,  and  see  a  great  deal  of 
the  world  ?  " 

'•*  Yes,  my  lady,"  replied  the  young  maypole,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  showing  thereby  a  very  fine  set •£  teeth. 

"  Well  then,  Betty  Jacks,  I  think  we  shall  suit  each  other 
very  well.  But  I  shan't  call  you  Betty  though,  nor  Jacks 
either  ....  mind  that.  You  wo'n't  care  about  it,  I  suppose, 
if  I  find  out  some  pretty,  genteel-sounding  name  for  you,  will 
you  ?  " 

No,  my  lady  ! "  responded  the  delighted  girl. 
Very  well ;  .  .  .  .  and  I  will  give  you  three  pounds  a  year 
wages,  and  good  clothes  enough  to  make  you  look  a  deal  better 
than  ever  you  did  before.     What  do  you  say  to  it  ?  " 

u  I'll  be  glad  to  come,  and  thankye,  too,  my  lady,  if  father 
will  let  me.' 

"  Who  is  her  father,  Mrs.  Sims  ?  *  —  "  Joe  Jacks  the  car- 
penter, ma'am/' 

<€  I  don't  suppose  he  is  likely  to  make  much  objection  to  her 
getting  such  a  place  as  mine,  is  he  ?  " 
rr  That  is  what  I  can't  pretend  to  say,  ma'am**  xe\JV\fe&  ^va 
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schoolmistress  very  gravely  .  .  .  .  I  don't  think  Betty  over 
steady  myself,  but  of  course  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  and  it 
will  be  far  best  that  you  should  see  Joe  Jacks  yourself,  ma'am, 
and  hear  what  he  says  about  it." 

"  To  be  sure ;  .  .  .  .  and  where  can  I  see  him  ?  " 

"  He  '11  be  certain  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning,  ma'am, 
for  he'll  come  to  be  paid  for  the  bench  he  made  for  me  ;  and 
if  so  be  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  call  again  just  about 
one,  when  Betty  will  be  going  home  with  him  for  the  half 
holyday  they  always  haves  of  a  Saturday,  why  then,  ma'am., 
you'd  be  quite  sure  to  see  him,  and  hear  what  he'd  got  to 
say. 

"  Very  well,  then,  that  will  do,  and  we  shall  certainly  walk 
over  again  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is  any  thing  like  fine.  — 
Good  morning  to  you,  Mrs*  Sims !  .  .  .  .  Mind  what  I  have 
said  to  you,  Betty ;  this  is  a  fine  chance  for  you,  and  so  you 
must  tell  your  father.     Come  along,  Agnes." 

It  so  chanced  that  within  half  an  hour  of  their  departure 
Miss  Compton  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  school.  Mrs.  Sims  was 
one  of  the  persons  whom  she  had  saved  from  severe,  and  pro- 
bably lasting  penury,  by  one  of  those  judicious  loans,  which, 
never  being  made  without  good  and  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  party  accommodated,  were  sure  to  be  repaid,  and  enabled 
her  to  perform  a  most  essential  benefit  without  any  pecuniary 
loss  whatever. 

There  were  no  excursions  which  gave  the  old  lady  so  much 
pleasure  as  those  which  enabled  her  to  contemplate  the  good 
effects  of  this  rational  species  of  benevolence,  and  farmer 
Wright  never  failed  to  offer  her  a  place  in  his  chaise-cart 
whenever  his  business  took  him  near  any  of  the  numerous 
cottages  where  this  agreeable  spectacle  might  greet  her.  On 
the  present  occasion  he  set  her  down  at  the  door  of  the  school- 
house,  while  he  called  upon  a  miller  at  no  great  distance ;  and 
Mrs.  Sims,  who  was  somewhat  disturbed  in  mind  by  the 
visit  and  schemes  of  Mrs.  Barnaby,  no  sooner  saw  her  enter 
than  she  led  her  through  the  throng  of  young  stitchers  and 
spellers  to  the  tidy  little  parlour  behind. 

"  Well,  now,  Miss  Compton,  you  are  kindly  welcome,"  she 
said;  "and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  had  been  here  but 
a  bit  ago,  for  who  should  we  haveheie,  xrv^^cv^x&^wo.  wsw 
niece,  Mrs.  Barnabv." 
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Miss  Com p ton  knit  her  brows  with  an  involuntary  frown. 

"  And  that  sweet,  pretty  creature,  Miss  Willoughby,  corned 
with  her.  .  .  .  She  is  a  beauty,  to  be  sure,  if  ever  there  was 
one." 

"  What  did  they  come  for,  Mrs.  Sims  ? "  inquired  Miss 
Compton  with  sudden  animation. 

"  Why,  that  is  just  what  I  want  to  tell  you,  ma'am,  and 
to  ask  your  advice  about.  She  come  here — Mrs.  Barnaby  I 
mean — to  look  after  that  saucy  Betty  Jacks,  by  way  of  taking 
her  to  be  her  servant,  and  travelling  about  with  her ;  and, 
upon  my  word,  Miss  Compton,  she  might  just  as  well  take 
my  cat  there,  for  any  good  or  use  she's  likely  to  be  of :  and 
besides  that,  ma'am,  I  have  no  ways  a  good  opinion  of  the 
child, — for  child  she  is,  though  she's  such  a  monster  in  tall. 
ness; — she  does  not  speak  the  truth,  Miss  Compton,  and 
that's  what  I  can't  abide,  and  I  don't  think. she'll  do  me  any 
credit  in  any  way ;  •  . .  .  but  yet  I'm  afraid  it  would  be  doing 
a  bad  action  if  I  was  to  stand  in  the  girl's  light,  and  prevent 
her  going,  by  telling  all  the  ill  I  think  of  her,  when  they  comes 
again  to-morrow  to  settle  about  it." 

Mrs.  Sims  ceased,  and  certainly  expected  a  decided  opinion 
from  Miss  Compton  on  the  subject,  for  that  lady  had  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  appeared  to  be  listening  with 
very  profound  attention ;  but  the  only  reply  was,  "  And  do 
you  think  the  girl  will  come  with  her  ?  " 

"  Come  with  who,  ma'am?" — "  With  Mrs.  Barnaby,  to 
be  sure." 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am  !  she  won't  come  with  her. . .  •  She  wiD 
go  home,  as  usual,  to-night,  and  is  to  come  back  to  meet  the 
ladies  here,  a  little  after  noon,  to-morrow,  with  her  father." 

u  But  Agnes  ....  Miss  Willoughby  I  mean,  ....  are  you 
sure  she  will  come  back  with  her  aunt  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  say,  ma'am,  ....  but  I  think  she  will ; 
for  I  well  remember  Mrs.  Barnaby  said  with  her  grand  way, 
.  . .  .  '  We  will  walk  over  to-morrow  if  the  weather  be  any- 
ways fine.* " 

Miss  Compton  now  seemed  sunk  in  profound  meditation,  of 
which  Mrs.  Sims  fully  hoped  to  reap  the  fruits ;  but  once 
more  she  was  disappointed,  for  when  Miss  Compton  again 
spoke,  it  was  only  to  say, — 

'/  want  to  see  Agnes  Willoughby,  Mi*.  Sim*,  ti&  V  to* 
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not  want  to  see  Mrs.  Barnaby.  '  Do  you  think  you  could 
manage  this  for  me,  if  I  come  here  again  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Sims,  looking  a  little 
surprised  and  a  little  puzzled  — <c  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing 
that  I  am  not  in  duty  bound  to  do  for  you,  if  done  it  can  be ; 
and  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  say  how  the  thing  shall  be 
managed,  I  will  do  my  part  with  a  right  good  will  to  make 
every  thing  go  as  you  wish." 

This  was  a  very  Obliging  reply,  but  it  showed  Miss  Compton 
that  she  must  trust  to  her  own  ingenuity  for  discovering  the 
ways  and  means  for  putting  her  design  in  practice.  After 
thinking  about  it  a  little,  and  looking  round  upon  the  locale, 
she  said, — 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  it  must  be.  I  will  be  here  to-morrow 
before  the  time  you  have  named  to  them,  and  you  shall  place 
me  in  this  room.  When  Mrs.  Barnaby  is  engaged  in  talking 
to  the  girl  and  her  father,  take  Agnes  by  the  hand  and  lead 
her  in  to  me,  saying,  if  you  will,  that  you  have  something  you 
wish  her  to  see,  ....  which  will  be  no  more  than  the  truth. 
If  Mrs.  Barnaby  happens  to  hear  this,  and  offers  to  follow, 
then,  as  you  value  my  friendship,  close  the  door  and  lock  it, 
— never  mind  what  she  thinks  of  it ....  I  will  take  care  her 
anger  shall  do  you  no  harm." 

"  Oh  dear,  ma'am !  I'm  not  the  least  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Barnaby 's  anger, ....  nor  do  I  expect  she  will  take  any 
notice.  She  seems  so  very  hot  upon  having  that  great  awk- 
ward hoyden,  Betty  Jacks,  that  I  don't  think,  when  she  is 
engaged  with  her  father  about  it,  she  will  be  likely  to  take 
much  heed  of  Miss  Agnes  and  me.  But  at  any  rate,  Miss 
Compton,  I'll  take  good  care,  ma'am,  that  she  shan't  come 
a-near  you.  And  now,  ma'am,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
me  if  you  think  I  shall  be  doing  a  sin  letting  this  idle  hussy 
set  off  travelling  with  her  ?  " 

"  No  sin  at  all,  Mrs.  Sims,"  replied  Miss  Compton  with 
decision.  u  Let  the  girl  be  what  she  may,  depend  upon  it 
she  is  quite  . .  .  ."  but  here  she  stopped ;  adding  a  minute 
after,  "  Do  go,  Mrs.  Sims,  and  see  if  farmer  Wright's  cart  is 
come  back." 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  the  1axxmY>\e  <*&&&&.  \»  ^nr. 
door,  when  the  heiress  climbed  to  "her  acc,\\a\«tofc\  ^&Rfc  va> 
it,  and  gave  herself  up  to  meditation  ao  xroosa^i  «ke&«*.»« 
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not  only  to  defeat  all  the  good  fanner's  respectful  attempts  at 
conversation,  but  to  occupy  her  for  one  whole  hour  after  her 
return,  and  that  so  completely  as  to  prevent  her  from  opening 
her  half-read  volume,  though  that  volume  was  Walter 
Scott's. 

Thoughts  and  schemes  were  working  and  arranging  them- 
selves in  her  head,  which  were,  in  truth,  important  enough 
to  demand  some  leisure  for  their  operations.  This  "beautg 
if  ever  there  was  one"  thiB  poor  motherless  and  father-for- 
gotten Agnes,  this  inevitable  heiress  of  the  Compton  acres, 
ought  she,  because  she  had  found  her  short  and  fat  two  yean 
before,  to  abandon  her  to  the  vulgar  patronage  of  the  hatefol 
Mrs.  Barnaby  ?  A  blush  of  shame  and  repentance  mantled 
her  pale  cheek  as  this  question  presented  itself,  and  she 
acknowledged  to  her  own  heart  the  sin  and  folly  of  the  pre- 
judice which  had  led  her  to  turn  away  from  the  only  being 
connected  with  her,  to  whom  she  could  be  useful.  She  re- 
membered, too,  in  this  hour  of  self-examination  and  reproach, 
that  the  father  of  this  ill-treated  girl  was  a  gentleman ;  and 
that  she  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  kindly  fostered  by  the 
last  of  the  Comptons  as  a  representative  more  worthy  to  revive 
their  antiquated  claims  to  patrician  rank,  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected  from  any  descendant  of  her  brother 
Josiah. 

These  thoughts  having  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon,  ex* 
amined,  and  acknowledged  to  be  just,  the  arrangement  ef  her 
future  conduct  was  next  to  be  considered ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  singularly  secluded  life  she  had  led,  the  little  lady  was 
far  from  being  ignorant  of  the  entire  change  it  would  be  her 
duty  to  make  in  the  whole  manner  of  her  existence,  should  she 
decide  upon  taking  Agnes  Willoughby  from  Mrs.  Barnaby,  and 
becoming  herself  her  sole  guardian  and  protectress. 

Could  she  bear  this  ?   .  .  .  .  and  could  she  afford  it?     The 

little,  weak-looking,  but  wiry  frame  of  the  spinster,   had  a 

spirit  within  it  of  no  inconsiderable  firmness  ;  and  the  first  of 

these  questions  was  scon  answered  by  a  mentally  ejaculated 

t€  I  will,"  which,  in  sincerity  and  intensity  of  purpose,  was 

well  worth  the  best  vow  ever  breathed  before  the  altar.     For 

the  solution  of  the  other,  the  old  lady  turned  to  her  account 

books,  and  found  the  leading  items  in  l3ae  column  at  rasfcVg.\a 

o  be  as  follow:  — 
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By  annual  rent  from  the  Compton  Basett  farm  -  j£600 

By  interest  on  12,000/.  in  the  Three  per  Cents  -     360 

By  interest  on  18002.  lent  on  mortgage  at  51.  per  cent.  90 
By  interest  on  6000/.  lent  on  mortgage  at  41.  per  cent.  240 
By  interest  on  2500Z.  lent  on  mortgage  at  51,  per  cent.     125 

£1415 


Of  this  income,  (the  last  item  of  which,  however,  had  been 
entered  only  three  weeks  before,  being  the  result  of  the  latest 
appropriation  of  her  savings,)  Miss  Compton  spent  not  one 
single  farthing,  nor  had  done  so  since  the  payment  in  advance 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  Mrs.  Wilmot  for  the 
education  and  dress  of  Agnes.  In  fact,  the  profits  arising 
from  the  honey  she  sold,  fully  furnished  all  the  cash  she 
wanted ;  as  her  stipulated  supplies  from  the  farm  amounted 
very  nearly  to  all  that  her  ascetic  table  required. .  .  .  She  used 
neither  tea  nor  wine,  milk  supplying  their  place.  .  .  .  She  had 
neither  rent,  taxes,  nor  servants,  to  pay  ;  and  her  toilet,  though 
neat  to  admiration,  cost  less  than  any  lady  would  believe  pos- 
sible, who  had  not  studied  the  enduring  nature  of  stout  and 
simple  habiliments,  when  worn  as  Miss  Compton  wore  them. 

Such  being  the  facts,  it  might  be  imagined  that  a  schedule 
like  the  above  would  have  appeared  to  such  a  possessor  of  such 
an  income  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any  possible  pecuniary 
embarrassment  from  inviting  one  young  girl  to  share  it  with 
her.  But  Miss  Compton,  as  she  sat  in  her  secluded  bower, 
had  for  years  been  looking  out  upon  the  fashionable  world 
through  the  powerful,  though  somewhat  distorting  lunette 
d'approche,  furnished  by  modern  novels ;  and  if  she  had  ac- 
quired no  other  information  thereby,  she  at  least  had  learned 
to  estimate  with  some  tolerable  degree  of  justness  the  differ- 
ence between  the  expense  of  living  in  the  world,  and  out 
of  it. 

u  If  I  do  adopt  her,  and  make  her  wholly  mine/'  thought 
she,  "it  shall  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  forming  her  into  a 
rich  country-town  miss.  .  .  .  She  shall  be  introduced  into  the 
world,  ....  she  shall  improve  whatever  talents  nature  may 
have  given  her  by  lessons  from  the  best  masters ;  .  .  .  .  her 
dress  shall  be  that  of  a  well-born  woman  of  ^ood  fotVMx^^xA. 
she  shall  be  waited  upon  as  a  gentle^om&Tv  csvsl^W.  \a  \^%  ^»v 
I  do  all  this,  and  keep  her  a  carriage  tesutefe,  tot  toaxvsss 
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hundred  a-year  ?  •  •  .  .  No  !  . . .  ."  was  uttered  aloud  by  the 
deeply  meditative  old  lady.  "  "What  then  was  she  to  decide 
upon  ?  Should  she  wait  for  two  more  years  before  she  de- 
clared her  intentions,  and  by  aid  of  the  farther  sum  thus  saved 
enable  herself  to  reach  the  point  she  aimed  at  ?  "  Something 
that  she  took  for  prudence  very  nearly  answered  "  yes,"  but 
was  checked  by  a  burst  of  contrary  feeling  that  again  found 
vent  in  words, —"And  while  I  am  saving  hundreds  of  pounds, 
may  she  not  be  acquiring  thousands  of  vulgar  habits  that  may 
again  quench  all  my  hopes  ?  ....  No ;  it  shall  be  done  at 
once."  So  at  length  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  resolved 
to  take  her  heiress  immediately  under  her  own  protection  .... 
(provided  always  that  the  examination  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  morrow  should  not  prove  that  the*  Wisett  style  of  beauty 
was  unbearably  predominant,)  and  that  having  arranged  with 
her  honest  tenant  some  fair  equivalent  for  her  profitable  apiary, 
her  lodgings,  and  her  present  allowances,  she  should  take  her  at 
once  to  London,  devote  one  year  to  the  completion  of  her  edu- 
cation, and  leave  it  to  fate  and  fortune  to  decide  what  manner 
of  life  they  should  afterwards  pursue. 

For  a  little  rustic  old  woman  who  had  never  in  her  life 
travelled  beyond  the  county  town  of  her  native  shire,  this 
plan  was  by  no  means  ill  concocted,  and  must,  I  think,  display 
very  satisfactorily  to  all  unprejudiced  eyes  the  great  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  long  and  diligent  course  of  novel-reading, 
as,  without  it,  Miss  Compton  would,  most  assuredly,  never 
have  discovered  that  fourteen  hundred  a-year  was  insufficient 
to  supply  the  expenses  of  herself  and  her  young  niece. 

But,  alas !  •  . .  •  All  this  wisdom  was  destined  to  be  blighted 

in  the  bud. 

•  ••••• 

Miss  Compton  was  true  to  her  appointment,  and  so  was 
Mrs.  Barnaby  ;  the  fair  Agnes,  too,  failed  not  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance ;  and  moreover  the  critical  eyes  of  the  old  lady  failed 
not  to  discover,  at  the  very  first  glance,  that  no  trace  of  Wisett 
vulgarity  was  there  to  lessen  the  effect  of  her  exceeding  loveli- 
ness. But  all  this  was  of  no  avail ....  for  the  matter  went 
in  this  wise. 

The  first  who  arrived  of  the  parties  expected  by  Mrs.  Sims, 
was  Joe  Jacks  the  carpenter.     His  daughter  "Betty  YmA.  ^lncsl 
**'•**  such  an  account  of  the  proposal  made  to  \v«,  a&  ta.\»R& 
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him  to  be  exceedingly  anxious  for  its  acceptance ;  and  he  now 
came  rather  before  the  appointed  time,  in  order  to  hint  pretty 
plainly  to  Mrs.  Sims  that  he  should  take  it  very  ill,  if  she  did 
not  give  a  good  word  to  help  his  troublesome  Betty  off  his 
hands. 

Then  came  Miss  Compton,  who  walked  straight  through 
the  school-room,  and  ensconced  herself  in  the  little  parlour 
behind  it,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  afterwards  the  stately 
Mrs.  Barnaby  and  her  graceful  companion  arrived  also. 

Mrs.  Sims  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  her  manner  of 
managing  the  little  intrigue  intrusted  to  her ;  she  waited  very 
quietly  till  she  perceived  Mrs.  Barnaby  completely  occupied 
in  making  the  carpenter  understand,  that  if  she  engaged  to 
find  shoes,  shifts,  and  flannel  petticoats  for  his  daughter,  as 
well  as  all  her  finery,  the  wages  could  not  be  more  than  two 

pounds and  then  she  laid  a  gentle  hand  on  Agnes, 

who,  not  being  particularly  interested  in  the  discussion,  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  abducted  without  resistance,  and  in  the 
next  moment  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Compton. 

The  young  girl  knew  her  in  a  moment,  for  she  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  her  memory,  both  by  her  kindness  at 
one  period,  and  her  capricious  want  of  it  at  another.  But 
far  different  was  the  effect  of  memory  in  the  old  lady;  for 
not  only  was  she  unable  to  recognise  in  the  figure  before  her 
the  Agnes  of  her  recollection,  or  rather  of  her  fancy,  but  it 
was  not  immediately  that  she  could  be  made  to  believe  in  the 
identity. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me,  Mrs.  Sims,  that  this  young 
lady  is  Agnes  Willoughby  ? "  said  she,  rising  up,  and  really 
trembling  from  agitation. 

Dear  me,  yes,  Miss  Compton,  to  be  sure  it  is." 
Do  you  not  know  me,  dear  aunt  ?  "  said  Agnes,  approach- 
ing her,  and  timidly  holding  out  her  hand. 

"  Your  aunt  ?  ....  am  I  really  your  aunt  ?  ....  Is  it 
possible  that  you  are  my  poor  brother's  grandchild?" 

"  I  am  Agnes  Willoughby,"  replied  the  young  girl,  puzzled 
and  almost  frightened  by  the  doubts  and  the  agitation  she 
witnessed. 

"If  you  are!"  exclaimed  Miss  Compton,  suddenly  em- 
bracing her,  <l  I  am  a  more  guilty  creature  \)&&xv\  ww.  ^wssvs^x 
to  be!" 


ce 
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At  this  moment,  and  while  the  arms  of  the  diminutive 
spinster  were  still  twined  round  the  person  of  Agnes,  who 
had  just  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  her  great-aunt  wait 
the  most  unintelligible  person  in  the  world,  the  door  of  the 
little  parlour  opened  with  a  jerk  that  showed  it  yielded  to  no 
weak  hand,  and  the  full-blown  person  of  the  widow  Barnaby 
stood  before  them.  Her  eyes  and  her  rouge  were  as  bright  as 
ever,  and  her  sober  cap  and  sable  draperies  vainly,  as  it  should 
seem,  endeavoured  to  soften  those  peculiarities  of  the  Wisett 
aspect  against  which  Miss  Compton  had  sworn  eternal  hatred, 
for  never  had  she  appeared  more  detestable ;  her  usual  bra- 
vura manner  indeed  was  somewhat  exaggerated  by  her  indigo 
nation  at  the  concealment  which  had  been  attempted,  and 
which  had  been  adroitly  pointed  out  to  her  by  the  sharp- 
witted  Betty  Jacks. 

"  Soh !  .  .  .  .  you  thought  I  should  not  find  you  out,  I 
suppose  ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  shut  the  door  behind  her. 

"  God  give  me  patience  !"  cried  the  irritated  recluse,  sud- 
denly disengaging  herself  from  Agnes.  "  This  is  strange 
persecution,  Mrs.  Barnaby,"  and  as  she  spoke  she  endeavoured 
to  effect  her  retreat.  But  this  could  not  be  done  in  a  straight 
direction,  inasmuch  as  it  required  a  considerable  circuit  safely 
to  weather  either  side  of  the  expansive  widow;  and  before 
Miss  Compton  reached  the  door,  that  lady  had  so  established 
herself  before  it  as  to  render  her  leaving  the  room  without 
permission  absolutely  impossible. 

The  time  had  been,  when  the  hope  of  "  getting  something 
out  of  the  little  hunch-back"  would  have  enabled  Mrs. 
Barnaby  to  put  a  very  strong  restraint  upon  any  feeling  likely 
to  offend  her,  but  this  was  over.  She  thought  her  turn  was 
come  now,  and  considered  her  own  revenues  and  her  own 
position  as  so  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  the  little  "  old 
woman  clothed  in  grey"  who  stood  shaking  before  her,  that 
her  pride  would  never  have  forgiven  her  avarice  had  it  led 
her  to  neglect  this  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  some 
of  the  contempt  and  scorn  which  she  had  felt  she  had  hereto- 
fore received  from  her. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Compton,"  she  began,  iC  I  do  really 
wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  to  come  visiting  this 
vulgar  body  Mrs.  Sims,  instead  of  pionting  \ry  \Yie  TkoUs»  Gt 
your  own  relations,  which  might  do  you  \umo\xx.     ka&  ^crax 
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dress,  Miss  Campton !  .  . .  What  must  my  niece,  Miss  Wil- 
loughby,  think,  at  seeing  the  sister  of  her  own  grandfather 
going  about  in  such  a  horrid,  coarse,  miserable  stuff  gown  as 
that  ?  We  all  know  how  you  have  been  squandering  your 
little  property  upon  the  beggars  you  get  to  flatter  you,  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  behaving  as  you  do  towards  me.  My 
excellent  husband  has  left  me  in  circumstances  of  such 
affluence  as  might  enable  me  to  assist  you  by  the  gift  of  some . 
of  my  own  clothes,  if  you  conducted  yourself  as  you  ought 
to  do." 

This  harangue  would  probably  have  been  cut  short,  had 
Miss  Compton  retained  breath  enough  to  articulate ;  but 
astonishment  and  indignation  almost  choked  her :  instead  of 
speaking,  she  stood  still  and  panted,  till  Agnes,  inexpressibly 
shocked  and  terrified,  moved  a  chair  towards  her,  and  entreated 
her  to  sit  down.  Her  only  reply,  however,  was  rudely  pushing 
Agnes  and  her  chair  aside,  and  then  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
effort,  exclaiming,  — 

"  Woman  !  .  .  *  .  Let  me  pass  !  " 

<c  Oh  !  yes  —  you  may  pass  and  welcome,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby,  standing  aside.  —  iC  You  have  behaved  to  me  from  first 
to  last  more  like  a  fiend  than  an  aunt,  and  I  certainly  shall  not 
break  my  heart  if  I  never  set  my  eyes  on  you  again.  Come, 
Agnes,  my  love,  I  have  concluded  my  business  in  this  musty- 
smelling  place,  and  now  let  us  be  gone.  . .  .  Don't  stand  fawn- 
ing upon  her  ....  I  promise  you  it  will  be  all  in  vain.  .  .  . 
You  will  get  nothing  by  it,  my  dear." 

Distressed  beyond  measure  at  this  painful  scene,  and  not 
well  knowing  how  to  express  the  strong  feeling  which  drew 
her  to  the  side  of  Miss  Compton,  Agnes  stood  timidly  uncer- 
tain what  she  ought  to  do,  when  Mrs.  Barnaby's  authori- 
tative voice  again  uttered,  "  Come,  my  dear  Agnes,  I  am 
impatient  to  take  you  away  from  what  I  consider  so  very  dis- 
graceful a  meeting." 

Thus  painfully  obliged  to  decide  upon  either  taking  leave  of 
her  older  relative,  or  of  departing  without  it,  Agnes  turned 
again  towards  Miss  Compton,  and  silently  bending  down, 
offered  to  kiss  her  cheek.  But  the  angry  old  lady  started  away 
from  her,  saying,  —  "None  of  that,  if  you  ^teasel  —  \to 
fawning  upon  me.  You  are  her  '  dear  lorocj  wA  \\et  *■  toe* 
Afrnes, ' .  .  .  .  and  none  such  *hal\  e^et  \*e  %y&&*&  «  Sv^gs*^ 
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by  me ! "  And  thus  saying,  she  walked  past  the  tittering 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  and  out  of  the  house ;  preferring  the  chance  of 
toiling  two  miles  to  reach  her  home,  rather  than  endure  another 
moment  passed  under  the  same  roof  with  hen 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MRS.    BARNABY    SETS    FORTH    ON '  HER    TRAVELS. THE    READER    TAKES 

LEAVE    OF   MISS    COMPTON. MRS.  BARNABY   ENJOYS    HER   JOURXET, 

AND   ARRIVES   SAFELY   AT   EXETER. 

Within  a  week  after  this  unfortunate  interview,  all  Mrs. 
Barnaby 's  earthly  possessions,  excepting  her  money,  were  de- 
posited in  the  waggon  that  travelled  between  Silverton  and 
Exeter;  and  the  day  afterwards  herself,  her  niece,  and  her 
maid,  whom  she  had  surnamed  Jerningham,  (the  two  former 
in  the  coach,  and  the  latter  on  the  top  of  it,)  set  forth  on  their 
way  to  that  fair  and  ancient  city  of  the  west, 

Before  we  follow  them  thither,  we  must  stop  for  a  moment 
to  bid  a  long  adieu  to  poor  Miss  Compton.  Unfortunately  for 
her  temper,  as  well  as  her  limbs,  farmer  Wright  did  not  over- 
take her  till  within  a  few  yards  of  their  home ;  and  the  agita- 
tion and  fatigue,  both  equally  unusual  to  her,  so  completely 
overpowered  her  strength  and  spirits,  that  having  taken  to  her 
bed  as  soon  as  she  reached  her  room,  she  remained  in  it  for 
above  a  fortnight,  being  really  feverish  and  unwell,  but  be- 
lieving herself  very  much  worse  than  she  really  was.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time,  and  indeed  for  several  months  after- 
wards, she  never  attempted  to  separate  the  innocent  image  of 
Agnes  from  the  offensive  one  of  Mrs.  Barnaby.  The  caress 
which  the  poor  girl  had  offered  with  such  true  tenderness  and 
sympathy,  was  the  only  distinct  idea  respecting  her  that  re- 
mained on  the  mind  of  Miss  Compton ;  and  this  suggested  no 
feeling  but  that  of  indignation,  from  the  conviction  that  Mrs. 
Barnaby'8  "  dear  love,"  not  a  whit  less  detestable,  was  only 
more  artful  than  herself ;  or  that,  not  yet  being  in  possession 
of  the  wealth  of  which  her  hateful  protectress  boasted,  she 
deemed  it  prudent  to  aim  at  obtaining  whatever  she  herself 
mjght  have  to  bestow. 
•Notwithstanding  ail  these  disagreeable  imagmixifca,  Wwe*wt, 
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the  old  lady  gradually  recovered  both  her  health  and  her  usual 
tranquil  equality  of  spirits,  sometimes  even  persuading  herself 
that  she  was  very  glad  she  had  not  been  seduced,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Agnes,  to  sacrifice  her  own  comfort  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  artful  girl,  who  was,  after  all,  quite  as  much  the 
granddaughter  of  a  Wisett  as  of  a  Compton. 

^^  ^p  ^p  ^p  ^n  ^^ 

Never  during  the  prosperous  years  that  Mrs.  Barnaby  had 
been  the  mistress  of  her  comfortable  house  at  Silverton,  (ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  for  the  delightful  interval  while  she  was 
treated  throughout  the  town  as  a  bride,)  did  she  feel  half  so 
grand  or  so  happy  a  personage  as  now  that  she  had  no  house 
at  all.  There  was  an  elegance  and  freedom,  which  she  never 
felt  conscious  of  before,  in  thus  setting  off  upon  her  travels 
with  what  she  believed  to  be  an  ample  purse,  of  which  she 
was  the  uncontrolled  mistress,  a  beautiful  niece  to  chaperone, 
and  a  lady's  maid  to  wait  upon  her ;  and  had  Agnes,  who  sat 
opposite  to  her,  been  less  earnestly  occupied  in  recalling  all  the 
circumstances  of  her  last  strange  interview  with  her  aunt 
Compton,  she  must  have  observed  and  been  greatly  puzzled 
by  the  series  of  (perhaps)  involuntary  grimaces  which  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Barnaby  *s  mental  review  of  her  own  situation. 

"  A  rich  and  handsome  widow !  .  .  .  .  Could  fate  have  pos- 
sibly placed  her  in  any  situation  she  should  have  liked  so 
well  ?"  This  was  the  question  she  silently  asked  herself,  and 
cordially  did  her  heart  answer,  r<  No." 

As  these  thoughts  worked  in  her  mind,  her  dark,  well- 
marked  eyebrows  raised  themselves,  her  eyes  flashed,  and  her 
lips  curled  into  a  triumphant  smile. 

The  person  who  occupied  the  transverse  corner  to  herself 
was  a  handsome  young  man,  who  had  joined  the  Silverton 
coach,  from  the  mansion  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  which,  however,  he  was  himself  quite  a  stranger ;  and  hav- 
ing in  vain  tried  to  get  sight  of  the  features  concealed  by  the 
long  crape  veil  beside  him,  he  took  to  watching  those  no  way 
concealed  by  the  short  crape  veil  opposite. 

"  Mother  and  daughter,  of  course,"  thought  he.  " A  young 
specimen,  without  rouge  or  moustache,  would  not  be  amiss." 

Mrs.  Barnaby  perceived  he  was  looking  at  her,  and  settled 
her  features  into  dignified  but  not  au^ieW^^* 

"It  is  very  pleasant  travelling  t\via  motft\&%i  xasilwsv?   «^ 
the  young  man. 
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for  a  long  time  afterwards.  This  gentleman,  whose 
mentions  for  the  journey  she  greatly  wished  to  conciliate,  had 
addressed  her  in  the  easy  style  by  which  '■  fast"  young  men 
•re  apt  to  believe  they  can  propitiate  the  favour  of  every 
woman  somewhat  under  fifty  years  of  age,  and  somewhat,  too, 
beneath  themselves  in  condition.  Our  traveller  had  no  fear  of 
blundering  when  he  settled  that  Mrs.  Barnaby  belonged  to 
this  class ;  but  the  instant  he  caugbt  a  glimpse  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  Agnes,  he  became  equally  sure  that  she  at  least  be. 
longed  to  a  higher  one.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  poor  Miss 
Compton  doubted,  when  she  looked  at  her,  the  possibility  of 
ber  being  a  descendant  of  the  buxom  Martha  Wisett,  for,  ex- 
cepting something  in  the  form  and  soft  lustre  of  her  dark-brown 
eyes,  her  features  bore  no  resemblance  to  her  mother,  or  her 
mother's  family,  but  a  most  decided  one  to  that  of  her  father, 
who,  though  a  very  foolish,  hot-headed  lieutenant,  when  we 
made  his  acquaintance,  was  descended  from  a  race  of  aristo- 
cratic ancestors,  rather  remarkable  for  their  noble  and  regular 
cast  of  features,  which  appeared  indeed  to  be  their  least  alien- 
able birthright. 

The  traveller,  though  a  young  man,  had  lived  sufficiently  in 
the  world  to  have  learned  at  least  the  alphabet  of  character  as 
written  on  the  countenances  of  tnose  be  met,  and  he  spelt  gen- 
tlewoman so  plainly  on  that  of  Agnes,  that  he  felt  no  more 
right  to  address  her  without  introduction  than  he  would  have 
done  had  the  stage-coach  been  an  opera-box. 

"  That's  very  odd," thought  Mrs.  Barnaby.     «  She 

Certaiiily  is  a  most  beautiful  creature  . .  .  •  quite  as  handsome 

f8  *  was  even  in  poor  dear  Tate's  days,  and  yet  the  moment 

e  got  a  sight  of  her,  his  pleasant,  gay  manner,  changed  all  at 

ce,  and  he  now  looks  as  glum  as  a  boy  at  school.  •  .  .  Though 

who   lc  m^  n*eceJ  sne  is  not  h^e  me>  that's  certain ;  .  . .  .  and 

hers  p  noprs  out  that  many  men  may  still  prefer  my  style  to 

*,  and  it   '  '   "^8  to  ^^  one'  at  kast,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 

\y  -race  a  *^  ^  great  folly  in  me  to  set  out  with  a  fancy  that 

W  not  s.    **  *5gure,  especially  when  I  get  back  to  dress  again, 

e-».  **i  ju  **d   a.  comparison  with  hers.     For  some  years,  at  any 

?*  *bj.  ***<?&    "to  myself,  I  will  keep  this  in  mind;  and  not 

£  .*!<%  J^*AY2  fcc<*  ^at  every  glance  directed  towards  us  is  for 

**  %>  ****  for  the  woraan-" 

^^-^i^  idea  seemed  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  the 


I 
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journey  perfectly  delicious,  and  not  even  the  continued  reserve 
of  the  young  man  could  affect  in  any  great  degree  the  charming 
harmony  of  her  spirits.     We  hear  much  of  the  beautiful  fresh- 
ness of  hope  in  young  hearts  just  about  to  make  their  first         j 
trial  of  the  joys  of  life  ;  but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  any  such  feeling  can  equal  the  fearless,  confident,  trium- 
phant mastery  and   command  of  future  enjoyment,    which 
dilates  the  heart,  in  the  case  of  such  an  out-coming  widow  as 
Mrs.  Barnaby. 

The  Silverton  coach  set  its  passengers  down  at  Street's  Hotel, 
in  the  Church-yard ;  and  my  heroine,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  found  herself  at  an  inn,  with  the  power  of 
ordering  what  she  chose,  determined  to  enjoy  the  two-fold 
gratification  of  passing  for  a  lady  of  great  fashion  and  fortune, 
and  of  taking  especial  care  of  her  creature- comforts  into  the 
bargain. 

"  Do  you  want  rooms,  ma'am  ?  "  said  the  head  of  a  waiter, 
suddenly  placing  itself  among  the  insides. 

"  Yes,  young  man,  1  want  the  best  rooms  in  the  house. .  •  • 
Where  is  my  maid  ?  —  Let  her  be  ready  to  attend  me  as  soon 
as  I  get  out.  We  have  nothing  with  us  but  three  trunks,  one 
square  box,  one  hat-box,  two  carpet-bags,  and  my  dressing, 
case.  Let  every  thing  be  conveyed  to  my  apartments.  Now 
open  the  door,  and  let  me  get  out.  . . .  Follow  me,  Agnes. . . . 
You  will  come,  if  you  please,  without  delay,  young  man,  to 
receive  my  orders  respecting  refreshments." 

Two  lighted  candles  were  snatched  up  as  they  passed  the 
bar,  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  proceeded  up  the  stairs  in  state,  the 
waiter  and  his  candles  before,  Agnes  and  "my  maid"  behind. 

"  This  room  is  extremely  dark  and  disagreeable.  .  .  .  Pray, 
send  the  master  of  the  house  to  me ;  I  wish  io  give  mv  orders 
to  him." 

"  My  master  is  not  at  home,  ma'am." 

<c  Not  at  home  ?  ,  .  ,  .  Extremely  negligent,  I  must  say. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  proceed  to  some  other  hoteJ, 
where  I  may  be  able  to  see  the  head  of  the  establishment.  I 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  be  treated  with  any  thing  like 
neglect ....  people  of  my  condition,  indeed,  seldom  are." 

"  If  you  will  be  pleased,  my  lady,  to  give  your  orders  to 
me,  "said  the  waiter  very  respectfully, "  you  *\ia!u  fitv^  utt&Rg 
ranting  that  belongs  to  a  first-rate  house.0 
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"  Then,  pray,  send  my  maid  to  me.  •  •  •  Oh !  there  you 
are,  Jerningham." 

'«'  Yes,  ma'am,'*  answered  the  gawky  souhrette,  tucking  back 
the  veil  with  which  Mrs.  Barnaby  had  adorned  one  of  her  own 
bonnets,  and  staring  at  the  draperied  windows,  and  all  the 
other  fine  things  which  met  her  eyes. 

iC  You  will  see,  Jerningham,  that  my  sleeping  apartment  is 
endurable." 

Now  Betty  Jacks,  though  careless  and  idle,  was  by  no 
means  a  stupid  girl ;  but  she  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  and 
her  experiences  not  having  hitherto  been  upon  a  very  extended 
scale,  she  found  herself  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  her  .new 
mistress  meant,  about  nine  times  out  of  every  ten  that  she 
spoke  to  her.  On  receiving  the  order  above  mentioned,  she 
meditated  for  an  instant  upon  what  an  "endurable  sleeping 
apartment "  might  be ;  but  the  sagacity  which  failed  to  dis- 
cover this,  sufficed  to  suggest  the  Advantage  of  not  confessing 
her  ignorance ;  and  she  answered  boldly,  "  Yes,  sure,  ma'am." 

"Go,  then/'  said  the  lady,  languidly  throwing  her  person 
upon  a  sofa ;  and  then  turning  to  the  waiter,  who  still  re- 
mained with  the  door  in  his  hand,  she  pronounced  with  im-  <■ 
pressive  emphasis, — 

u  Let  there  be  tea,  sugar,  and  cream  brought,  with  buttered 
toast,  and  muffins  also,  if  it  be  possible.  .  .  .  Agnes,  my  love, 
I  am  afraid  there  is  hardly  room  for  you  on  the  sofa ;  but  sit 
down,  dear,  and  try  to  make  yourself  comfortable  on  a  chair/' 

The  two  ladies  were  now  left  to  themselves,  Betty  Jacks- 
joyfully  accompanying  the  smart  young  waiter  to  the  regions  . 
below.  <c  And  who  may  be  your  missus,  my  dear  ?  "  he  said, 
giving  her  an  encouraging  chuck  under  the  chin  ;  u  she  can't 
have  much  to  do,  I'm  thinking,  with  any  of  the  county  fami- 
lies, for  they  bean't  much  given  to  stage-coaches,  and  never 
without  their  own  gentlemen  to  guard  em.  ...  Is  she  a  rea 
grand  lady,  or  only  a  strutting  make-believe  ?  " 

Betty,  thinking  it  much  more  for  her  own  credit  to  serve  a> 
real  grand  lady  than  a  make-believe,  readily  answered, — 

u  To  be  sure,  she  is  a  real  grand  lady,  Mr.  Imperdence.  • .  . 
We  comes  up  along  from  Silverton,  and  she's  one  of  the  finest 
ladies  in  the  town." 

" In  the  town/'  repeated  the  knomn&  witex  v^gEa&KKc^ 
...   "I  understand.  ....  Well,  s\ve  ifoaW.  \uw*  wiafc  *R*\ 
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....  And  now    my  girl,  you  had  better  go  and  do  what  ahe 
bid  you." 

"  Well  now,  if  I  hav'n't  downright  forgot  already ! "  said 
the-  unblushing  Betty.  "  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  was  then  ?" 

"  How  old  are  you,  my  dear  ?  "  was  the  uasatisfactory 
reply. 

w  And  pray  what's  that  to  you  ?  •  • .  But  come  now,  do  tell 
me,  will  y',  what  was  it  missus  told  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  go  see  after  her  bed,  my  dear,  and  all  that,  and  un- 
pack her  nightcap,  I  suppose." 

"  Well,  then,  give  me  a  candle,— that's-  a  good  man.  . .  . 
But  where  is  her  bed,  though  ?" 

"  You  bean't  quite  hatched  yet,  my  gay  maypole,  but  you'll 
do  well  enough  some  of  these  days  ....  Here,  Susan  !.  show 
this  young  waiting-maid  a  bed-room  for  two  ladies— and  one 
for  yourself  too,  I  suppose,  my  dear.  I  shouldn't  wonder, 
Susan,  if  it  .was  possible  the  grand  lady  up  stairs  may  pay  lass 
than  a  duchess ;  but.  take  my  word  for  it  shell  blow  you, sky 
high,  if  you  don't  serve  her  as  if  you  thought  she  was  one." 

"  How  did  she  come  ?  "  snappishly  inquired  the  chamber- 
maid. 

"  By  the  Royal  Regulator,"  answered  the  waiter.  "  But 
inside,  Susan,  inside,  you  know,  and  with  her  lady's  maid 
here  to  wait  upon  her;  so  mind  what  you're  about,  I  tall 
you." 

"  Come  this  way,  young  woman,  if  you  please,"  amid  the 
experienced  official,  who  was  not  to  be  bullied  out  of  a  first- 
floor  room  by  the  report  of  duchess-like  airs,  or  the  sight  of  a 
lanky  child  for  a  waiting-maid.  -  So  Betty  was  made  to  mount 
to  a  proper  stage-coach  elevation. 

Mrs.  Barnaby,  however,  got  her  tea,  and  her  toast,  and  her 
muffins,  greatly  to  her  satisfaction,  even  though  the  master  o£ 
the  establishment  knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  though  she  did 
make  Agnes's  slender  arm-pay  for  the  second  flight  o£  stairs,  in. 
order  to  prove  how  very  little  used  she  was  to  such.  &tigue,.she 
was,  on  the  whole,  well  pleased  with  her  room  when  she  reached 
it,  well  pleased  with  her*  bed,  well  pleased  with  her  breakfast, 
and  ready  to  set  off:  aa  soon  as-  its  was  over  to  look  out  far 
hdgings  and  adventures. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOW    TO    CHOOSE     LODGINGS. REASONS     FOR     LAYING     ASIDE    WlDOW*S 

WEEDS.  —  LADY-LIKE     ACCOMPLISHMENTS.   — -   AFFECTIONATE    tfOKE- 

THOUGHT.  —  CHARMING    SENSIBILITY. 'XHPWKftOCS  lNTEKTtON*. A 

CLBTBR  LETTER,   BUT  ONE   tfFOK   W*ICH   DOCTORS  JttfcY   DISAGREE. 

Gl>  lodgings  Mrs*  Barnaby  saw  enough  to  offer  a  most  satis- 
factory selection,  and;  heartily  to  weary  Agnes,,  who  followed 
hen  up  and  dower  innumerable  stainay  and:  stood  behind'  her, 
during  what  seemed  endless*  colloquies  with  a<  multitude  of 
respectable-looking  landlacHesjlong  after  she  had  flattered  her- 
self that  her  aunt  must  have  been  suited  to>  her  heart's  desire 
by  what  she.  hod*  already  seen.  Of  adventures,  the  quiet 
streets  of  Exeter  were  not  likely  to  produce  many  ;  but  the 
widow  had  the  satisfaction,  of  observing  that,  lounging  gentle- 
men were  abundant,  a»  cavalry  officer  still  visible  now  and  then, 
and  that  hardly  one  man  in  ten  df  any  olato  passed  her  without 
stating  her  full  in-  the  face. 

At  length;. flSUbsv  having;  walked  about  till,  she  was  sufficiently 
timd  herself,  and  titi  poor  Agues/  looked  extremely  pale,  she 
entered  a,  pastry-cook's,  shop  for  the  purpose  of  eating  buns, 
and  of  taking  into  deliberate  consideration,  whether  she  should 
secure  apartments-  iir  the;  Crescent*  which  were  particularly 
comfortable,  or  some  she  had'  seen  in:  the  High  Stoegt,.  which 
were  particularly  gay. 

Mrs*  Barnaby  often  spot*  afoud.to  heraelf  while  appearing 
to  address*  he*  niece,  and.  s«t  she:  did  now.  . 

rt  That?*  aimonstrous  pretty  drawing-room*,  certainly ;,  and 
if  I  was;  suvtfttatf  I  should'  be.'  able-  to'  get  any  company  to 
come  and*  see mo,  I'&stidc  t*  tire  GroscenU.  ...  But  itfa  likely 
enough  ttort  I  shalli  find  nobody  to  know,  and  in  tint  case  it 
would  bemestfaoaribly  dnlk  .  ..-But  if  we  did  net  get  a  soul 
from  Monday  momingr  to  Saturday  night,  w«  could' never  be 
tttill  in  the  High;  Steeefc.  Suolv  lets  of  country  gentlemen  ! 
«...  And  they  always  look,  about  tibem:  more  than  any  other 
mem-"  And/  theny  suddenly  addressing*,  hen  niece  in  a;ood 
nest,  she  added,—* 

Jhmltyow&nlk  my  Agtusr" 

h.  £ 
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"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  replied  Agnes,  in  an  accent  that 
would  have  delighted  her  aunt  Compton,  and  which  might 
have  offended  some  sort  of  aunts ;  but  it  only  amused  her 
aunt  Barnaby,  who  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  woman  who  presided  at  the  counter,  as  well  as 
for  that  of  her  niece,  — 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  that's  quite  right ;  that's  the  way  we  all 

begin And  you  will  know  all,  how  and  about' it,  too, 

long  and  long  before  you  will  own  it." 

Agnes  suddenly  thought  of  Empton  parsonage,  its  pretty 
lawn,  its  flowers  its  books,  and  its  gentle  intellectual  inmates, 
and  involuntarily  6he  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  and  sighed 
profoundly ;  but  the  reverie  was  not  permitted  to  last  long, 
for  Mrs.  Barnaby,  having  finished  her  laugh  and  her  bun, 
rose  from  her  chair,  saying,  — 

"  Come  along,  child !  .  .  .  .  the  High  Street  will  suit  us 
best,  won't  it,  Agnes ? " 

"  You  must  best  know  what  you  best  like,  aunt,"  replied 
the  poor  girl  almost  in  a  whisper ;  "  but  the  Crescent  seemed 
to  me  very  quiet  and  agreeable.'' 

"  Quiet !  .  .  .  .  Yes,  I  should  think  so  !  .  •  .  .  And  if  that's 
your  fancy,  it  is  rather  lucky  that  it's  my  business  to  choose, 

and  not  yours.     And  it's  my  business  to  pay  too It's  just 

sixpence,"  she  added  with  a  laugh,  and  pulling  out  her  purse. 
"  One  bun  for  the  young  lady,  and  five  for  me.  Come  along, 
Agnes  ....  and  do  throw  back  that  thick  crape  veil,  child. 

Your  bonnet  will  look  as  well  again  ! " 

****** 

Another  half  hour  settled  the  situation  of  their  lodgings  in 
Exeter.  Smart  Mrs.  Tompkins's  first-floor  in  the  High  Street, 
with  a  bed  in  the  garret  for  Jerningham,  was  secured  for  three 
months ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  secretly 
determined  as  nearly  as  possible  to  lay  aside  her  mourning,  and 
come  forth  with  the  apple  blossoms,  dazzling  in  freshness,  and 
coukur  de  rose.  The  bargain  for  the  lodgings,  however,  was 
not  concluded  without  some  little  difficulty,  for  Mrs.  Tomp- 
kins, who  owned  that  she  considered  herself  as  the  most  re* 
spectable  lodging-house  keeper  in  Exeter,  did  not  receive  this 
second  and  conclusive  visit  from  the  elegant  widow  with  as 
much  apparent  satisfaction  as  was  expected. 

Here  I  am  again,  Mrs.  Tompkins  V  said  foe  Wst&j  \*A"j 
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in  crape  and  bombasin.     "  I  can  see  no  lodgings  I  like  as  well 
as  yours,  after  all." 

<f  Well  . .  % .  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  about  that,"  replied  the 
cautious  Mrs.  Tompkins ;  "  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I'm  not  over 
and  above  fond  of  lady  lodgers  .  .  .  .  they  give  a  deal  more 
trouble  than  gentlemen,  and  I've  always  been  used  to  have 
the  officers  as  long  as  there  were  any  to  be  had  ;  and  even  now, 
with  only  three  cavalry  companies  in  the  barracks,  it's  a  rare 
chance  to  find  me  without  them." 

"  But  as  you  do  happen  to  be  without  them  now,  Mrs. 
Tompkins,  and  as  your  bill  is  up,  I  suppose  your  lodgings  are 
to  let,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  them." 

"  And  may  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  name,  ma'am  ? "  said 
the  respectable  landlady,  stiffly. 

"  Barnaby ! "  answered  the  widow,  with  an  emphasis  that 
gave  much  dignity  to  the  name.  "  I  am  the  widow  of  a  gentle- 
man of  large  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Silverton,  and, 
finding  the  scene  of  my  lost  happiness  too  oppressive  to  my 
spirits,  I  am  come  to  Exeter  with  my  niece,  and  only  one 
lady's  maid  to  wait  upon  us  both,  that  I  may  quietly  pass  a 
few  months  in  comparative  retirement  before  I  join  my  family 
and  friends  in  the  country,  as  their  rank  and  fortune  naturally 
lead  them  into  more  gaiety  than  I  should  at  present  like  to 
share.  I  am  not  much  accustomed  to  be  called  upon  thus  to 
give  an  account  of  myself;  but  this  is  my  name,  and  this  is 
my  station ;  and  if  neither  happens  to  satisfy  you,  I  must  seek 
lodgings  elsewhere/' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Mrs. 
Tompkins,  considerably  awed  by  this  imposing  statement, 
"  but  in  our  line  it  is  quite  necessary ;  and  real  ladies,  as 
I  dare  say  you  are,  are  always  served  the  better  for  being 
known.  At  what  inn  is  your  lady's  maid  and  your  luggage 
put  up,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  At  Street's  Hotel,  Mrs.  Tompkins  ;  and  if  we  agree  about 
the  apartments,  I  shall  go  there,  pay  my  bill,  and  return  di- 
rectly. You  have  flies  here,  I  think,  have  you  not  ?  . . .  .  I 
have  no  carriage  with  me." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  we  have  flies,  and  none  better ;  but  if  it's 
only  for  the  luggage,  a  porter  would  do  better,  and  't\&  V$&  ** 
Btep  to  walk." 

The  bargain  was  then  concluded,  foe\u&^x«ta»ofck*»,*D 
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hotel,  and*  after  a  short  struggle  in  the  heart  .of  -the  widow 
between  economy  and  her  rather  particular  lore  of  *  .atmfinaV 
able  dinner,  she  decided  (upon  .an  early  broiled  chiokso  and 
mushrooms  before  her  removal,  in  preference -to  adotfrlfitl 
of  muttoorchop  after  it.  But  at  seven  o'clock  (the  tiro 
were  seated  ait  tea  in  the  drawings-room,  the  lady's  maid  3m*. 
ing  been  initiated  by  the  factotum  of  the  house  into  all  fta* 
mysteries  of  <the  neighbouring  "shop  for  every  ithimg,"  mod. 
performing  her  first  act  of  confidential  service  sery  much  *t© 
the  satisfaction  of  her  mistress,  who  -could  not  wonder  <hat  a 
city  hfce  JEtoeter  should  be  dearer  than  such  a  little  ont~of~she~ 
way  place  as  Silverton. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  knew  not  a  single  soul  in  Exeter,  and  she  lay 
in  bed  on  the  following  morning  for  a  full  hour  later  than 
usual,  ruminating  on  the  possibilities  of  making  .acquaintance 
with  somebody  who  might  serve  as  a  wedge  by  which  she 
might  effect  an  entry  into  the  society  to  be  found  there.  Qaet 
seen  and  'known,  she  felt  confident  that  no  difficulty  would 
remain,  but  the  first  step  was  not  an  easy  one. 

*  She  doubted  not,  indeed,  fhat  she  might  -easily  enough  haws 
obtained  some  introductions  from  among  her  acquaintance  at 
Silverton,  but  it  was  no  part  of  her  plans  to  make  fcer  ent*6g 
into  Uhe  beau  monde,  -even  of  Exeter,  as  the  widow  of  an  apo- 
thecary. "  No ! "  thought  she,  as  she  turned  herself  by  a 
vigorous  movement  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  «ther,  -"  * 
will  carve  out  my  own  fortune  without  any  8iLverton  intro- 
ductions whatever  !  I  know  that  I  have  a  head  of  my  <wro,  as 
well  as  a  face,  and  when  once  I  have  got  rid  of  this  nasty  gown 
and  that  hideous  cap,  we  shall  see  what  can  be  done.1* 

Walking  up  and  down  -the  High  Street,  however,  Which 
formed  nearly  her  only  occupation  during  aM  the  hour* of  light, 
was,  she  soon  found,  the  only  gaiety  she  could  hops  for,  and  St 
proved  a  source  of  mingled  joy  and  woe.  To  see  so  many 
smart  people,  and  so  many  beautiful  bonnets,  was  an  en- 
chantment tibat  made  her  feel  as  if  she  had  got  4o  the  gates  of 
Paradise ',  but  the  impossifoilky  of  speaking  to  tibe  smart  people, 
or  wearing  the  beautiful  bonnets,  soon  turned  40ft  the  pleasure 
into  bitterness,  and  she  became  immeasurably  impatient  to  cure 
st  least  one  of  these  miseries,  by  throwing  aside  her  hated 
weeds.      To  do  this,  soon  became,  as  she  said,  ««*sbkp|  *t 

ber  existence  ;  and  her  landlady  at  last  fc*m<A  ti*A  *%  V>  * 
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perfect  treasure,  from  the  sympathy  and  assistance  *he  afforded 
her  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes. 

Mrs.  Tompkins  had  speedily  ^discovered  both  ihat  her  lodger 
really  'had  money,  and  that  the  gentleman  *)f  large  fortune 
whom  she  had  lost  was  the  apothecary  -of  f&lverton.  The  re- 
spect obtained -by  the  first  quite  obliterated,  an  Mrs.  Tompkins' 
eyes,  any  contempt  that  migjht  have  been  generated  by  the 
falsehoods  which  the  second  trough  t  to  light,  and  en  the  whole 
nothing  could  he  more  (friendly  than  their  iateraosrse. 

"  There  con  be  no  «se>  Mrs.  Tompsans,"  said  the  doleful 
widow,  <c  do  yon  think  there  con  . ...  in  my  going  on  wearing 
this  dismal  dress,  that  almost  breaks  wry  heart  every  time  I 
look  at  myself  ?. .  .  .It  is  wry  nearly  six  uiotribs  mow  since  my 
dear  Mr.  Barnaby  died,  and  1  believe  people  «tf  fashion  never 
wear  first  mourning  longer." 

Mr.  Barnaby,  however,  had  been  alive  and  well  exactly 
three  months  after  the  period  named  by  his  widow  <as  that  of 
his  death ;  and  ihat,  too,  Mrs.  Tomkm*  knew  as  well  as  she 
did;  but  Mrs.  Tompkins'  sister  was  a  'milliner,  and  family  af- 
fection being  stronger  within  her  than  any  abstract  lovse  of 
propriety,  she  decidedly  voted  for  laying  aside  the  weeds  im- 
mediately, there  neing  "no  yeartbly  good,"  as  she  wefl  ob- 
served, "  in  any  woman's  going  on  breaking  her  heart  by  look- 
ing at  herself  in  the  glass."  So  the  sister  was  sent  for,  and  after 
a  long  consultation  in  the  widow's  bed-room,  it  was  decided 
that  the  following  Sunday -should  send  her  to  the  cathe&al  in 
a  black  satin  dress,  with  lavender-coloured  bonnet,  fichu, 
gloves,  reticule,  and  so  forth.  \ 

Considering  the  complete  dependence  ef  Agnes,  and  the 
great  aptitude  of  such  a  disposition  as  that -of  Mrs.  Barnaby  to 
keep  'this  ever  in  her  mind,  she  certainly  felt  a  greater  degree 
of  embarrassment  at  the  idea  of  communicating  this  resolution 
to  her  than  might  have  been  expected.  Her  friends  might 
fairly  have  drawn  an  inference  considerably  in  her  favour  from 
this,  ....  namely,  that  she  was  ashamed  of  it.  But  however 
respectable  its  cause,  the  feeHng  was  not  strong  enough  to  offer 
any  effectual  impediment  to  her  purpose,  and  «be  came  forth 
from  the  councU-chanfber  where  this  great  measure  had  been 
decided  on,  wishing,  for  the  moment  at  least,  that  Agnes  was 
at  £he  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  frrm  m  Yist  fafetfEasfe^^to1^- 
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nounce  to  her  the  important  resolution  she  had  taken,  without 
a  moment's  further  delay. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear  Agnes/'  said  she,  after 
seating  herself,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  her  niece  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two ;  "  but  though  I  don't  dislike  to  see  you  in  deep 
mourning,  the  sight  of  it  on  myself  makes  me  perfectly 
wretched  !  •  .  • .  Why  should  I  go  on  making  my  poor  heart 
ache,  for  no  reason  upon  earth  that  I  know  of,  but  because, 
when  people  happen  to  be  where  they  are  known  by  every  body, 
it  is  customary  to  wear  a  certain  dress  for  a  certain  number  of 
days  and  weeks ;  but,  thank  Heaven !  Agnes,  there  is  not  a 
single  soul  in  all  Exeter  that  knows  me,  and  I  really  think 
there  is  something  very  like  a  rebellion  against  Providence  in 
refusing  to  take  advantage  of  this  lucky  circumstance,  which 
doubtless  the  mercy  of  Heaven  has  arranged  on  purpose,  so  as 
to  enable  me  to  spare  myself  without  impropriety.  It  is  easy 
enough,  Agnes,  for  ordinary-minded  women  to  wear,  for  a 
whole  year  together,  a  dress  that  must  remind  them  every  in- 
stant of  the  most  dreadful  loss  a  woman  can  sustain  !  —  it  is 

easy  enough  for  others,  but  it  will  not  do  for  me  ! And 

in  justice  to  myself,  and  indeed  to  you  too,  Agnes,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  make  the  effort  at  once,  and  discard  a  garb  that 
breaks  my  poor  heart  every  time  I  cast  my  eyes  on  any  part  a> 
it.  You  must,  of  course,  perceive  that  it  is  not  for  myself 
alone,  my  dear  child,  that  I  make  this  effort  to  restore  the 
health  and  spirits  with  which  nature  has  hitherto  so  bounti- 
fully blessed  me ;  ....  it  is  indeed  chiefly  for  you,  Agnes ! 
....  it  is  for  your  sake,  my  dear,  that  I  am  determined,  as  far 
as  in  me  lies,  to  stop  the  sorrow  that  is  eating  into  my  very 
vitals.  .  .  .  But  never  be  unjust  to  me,  Agnes ! . . . .  Whenever 
you  see  me  shaking  off  the  gloom  of  my  widowed  condition, 
remember  it  is  solely  owing  to  my  love  for  you Re- 
member this  with  gratitude,  Agnes,  and,  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
let  others  know  it  too,  whenever  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
alluding  to  it." 

And  now  again  did  young  Agnes  doubt  her  power  of  an- 
swering with  propriety.     The  principle  of  truth  was  strong 
within  her,  and  to  have  expressed  either  sympathy  or  gratitude 
would  have  been  an  outrage  to  this  principle,  which  would  have 
insde  her  hate  herself ....  she  could  not,  sue  wox&d  not  do 
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it ;  and  in  reply  to  her  aunt's  harangue,  who  seemed  to  wait 
for  her  answer,  she  only  said,  — 

"  The  dress  of  a  widow  is  indeed  very  sad  to  look  upon ; 
no  one  can  doubt  that,  aunt  Barnaby." 

€S  Good  Heaven !  •  .  •  •  then  you  also  suffer  from  the  sight 
of  it,  my  poor  child !  .  •  •  .  Poor  dear  Agnes !  I  ought  to 
have  thought  of  this  before ;  . .  •  •  but  I  will  wound  your 
young  heart  no  longer.  This  week  shall  end  a  suffering  so 
heavy,  and  so  unnecessary  for  us  both,  and  I  trust  you  will 
never  forget  what  you  owe  me.  And  yet,  my  dear,  though  I 
hope  and  believe  I  shall  be  sustained,  and  find  myself  capable 
of  making  this  effort  respecting  my  own  dress,  there  is  a  tender 
weakness  still  struggling  at  my  heart,  Agnes,  which  would 
make  it  very  painful  to  me  were  I  immediately  to  see  you 
change  yours.  Do  you  feel  any  repugnance,  my  dear  girl,  to 
wearing  that  deep  mourning  for  your  poor  uncle  for  some 
months  longer  ?  " 

Agnes  now  felt  no  difficulty  whatever  in  answering  as  she 
was  expected  to  do,  and  very  eagerly  replied,  "  Oh !  dear  no, 
aunt ....  none  in  the  least" 

"  I  rejoice,"  said  the  widow,  solemnly,  "  to  perceive  in 
you,  young  as  you  are,  Agnes,  feelings  so  perfectly  what  they 
ought  to  be ;  ...  •  you  would  spare  me  suffering  from  sadness 
too  profound,  yet  would  you,  my  child,  in  all  things  not  inju- 
rious to  me,  desire  to  testify  your  deep  respect  for  the  inva- 
luable being  we  have  lost.  This  is  exactly  what  I  would  wish 
to  see,  and  I  trust  you  will  ever  retain  a  disposition  so  calcu- 
lated to  make  me  love  you.  But  look  not  so  sad,  my  love  ! . . . . 
I  really  must  invent  some  occupation  to  cheer  and  amuse  you, 
Agnes. .  .  .  Let  me  see ... .  what  say  you,  dearest,  to  running 

some  edging  for  me  on  a  tulle  border  for  my  tour  de  bonnet  ?  " 
****** 

The  widow  faithfully  kept  her  kind  promise  to  Agnes,  and 
never  again  (excepting  for  a  short  interval  that  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter)  did  she  run  the  risk  of  grieving  any  heart  by 
the  sight  of  deep  mourning  for  her  lost  Barnaby,  for  though 
she  restrained  herself  for  some  time  longer  within  the  sober 
dignity  of  black  satins  and  silks  as  the  material  of  her  robes, 
there  was  no  colour  of  the  rainbow  that  did  not  by  degrees 
£nd  its  way  amidst  her  trimmings  and  faeatt&OHfc.  ~\yas«*% 
this  period  all  the  hours  not  devoted  Xo  Xk*  &■$»}»%  ^*« 
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recovered  finery  in  church  ox  street,  were  employed  in  convert* 
ing  cheap  muslin  into  rich  embroidery,  and  labouring  to  mnfct 
squares  of  Scotch  cambric  assume  the  appearance  of  genuine 
batiste,  rich  with  the  delicate  labours  of  Moravian  needles. 

It  was  a  great  happiness  for  Agnes  that  satin-stitch  had 
never  xanked  as  a  necessary  "branch  of  female  education  at 
Empton  Rectory;  had  she  been  able  to  embroider  mustin, 
her  existence  would  have  been  dreadful,  for,  .beyond  all  ques- 
tion, few  of  her  waking  hours  would  have  been  employed 
upon  any  thing  eke ;  one  of  Mrs.  Barnaby -s  favourite  axiom* 
being,  that  "  there  is  nothing  which  makes  .so  prodigious  a 
difference  in  a  lady's  dress,  as  her  wearing  a  great  psofiisiam 
of  good  work  !"....  So  a  great  prof usion.4>f  good  work  she 
was  quite  determined  to  wear,  and  deep  was  her  indignation 
at  the  culpable  negligence  -of  Mrs.  Wikaot,  upon  finding  that 
an  accomplishment  "so  particularly  lady-like,  and  so  vesw 
useful,"  had  been  utterly  neglected. 

To  invent  an  occupation  for  herself  during  the  hours  thus 
employed  by  her  aunt,  soon  became  the  subject  of  all  fytf'ft 
meditations.  She  knew  that  it  must  be  something  that  should 
not  annoy  or  inconvenience  Mrs.  Barnaby  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  it  was  this  knowledge,  perhaps,  which  made  bar 
too  discreet  to  ask  for  the  hire  of  a  piano-forte,  far  which, 
nevertheless,  she  longed,  very  much  like  a  hart  for  the  water 
brook ;  for  the  musical  propensities  af  her  father  and  mother 
had  descended  to  her,  and  of  all  the  pleasures  she  had  yet 
tasted,  that  derived  from  her  study  and  .practice  of  music  nasi 
been  the  greatest.  But  that  her  aunt  should  pay  .money  fir 
no  other  purpose  than  for  her  to  amuse  herself  by  waking  a 
noise  in  their  only  sitting-room,  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
So  the  piano  she  mentally  abandoned  for  ever ;  but  there  wese 
other  studies  that  she  had  pursued  at  Empton,  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  renew,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  master,  would 
greatly  embellish  an  existence,  which  the  poor  girl  often  £ak 
to  be  as  heavy  a  gift  as  could  well  have  been  bestowed  upon  a 
mortal.  Having  at  length  decided  what  it  was  she  would  ask 
for,  she  took  courage,  hemmed  -twice,  and  then  said,— 

"  Should  you  have  any  objection,  aunt,  to  my  endeavouring 
by  mjBelf  to  go  on  with  my  French  and  Italian*  while  yan 

*t  woib? . ...  I  am  sometimes  s&aia.&«i.  1  &dl  £<scaj* 
**  I  Jure  iiearnod.' 
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"  I  am  auie  I  tape  Act,  and  it  .^#iJJ.  be  very  stupid,  and 
very  .wicked  of  you*  Agnes*  if  ye*  da.  YiOur  teaching  is  aU 
we  ever  got  out  of  that  hunch-backed  <Fosahel  /of  an  aunt ;  and 
yo*  must  always  recollect,,  you  know,  ahatit  ie  very  possible 
you  .may  have  to  look  to  this  as  your  only  means  of  support. 
I  .am  awe  I  :am  excessively  -fond  x>f  yon,  I  daaay  say  paasion- 
ately  attached  to  gwm,  it  is  quite  impossible  you  can  ever  deny 
that ;  tat  yet  we  anuat  neither  of  us  ever  forget  that  it  is  likely 
enough  I  may  many  again,  and  haie  a  family ;  and  in  that 
case,  my  dear,  much  as  I  love  you  (and  my  disposition  is 
uncommonly  affectionate),  it  will  he  my  bounden  duty  to 
think  of  my  husband  and  children,  vahiflh  would  probably 
make  it  neeaasapry  &c  you  to  go  out  as  a  governess  or  teacher 
at  a  aehooL" 

"  I  understand  that  «very  watt,  acwt*"  replied  Agnes,  gceatly 
comforted  by  the  (prospect  thus  held  out,  "  and  that  is  a  great 
additional  reason  £ar  any  endeavouring  (to  render  myself  fit  to 
undertake  such  a  situation.  I  was  getting  on  very  well  at 
Empton.  Will  you  fteao  Tory  kmd  as  to  Let  me  try  to  get  on 
by  myself  here  j?  " 

".Certainfty,  Agnes, .  ...  J  shall  wish  to  encourage  your 
laudable  .endeavours ;  .  ,  -  .  hut  l  mmat  aay  it  was  a  most 
abominable  tahame  in  ifeat  Ifo.  Wiknot  oat  *te  -teach  yew 
saitn-etHeb,  which,  aifar  al»  is  the  <only  really  lady-like  may 
in  whioh  a  young  woman  can  assist  in  nsaiatalning  herself. 

Just  look  at  tin*  cottar,  Agnes ; the  muslin  did  not  •coot 

sixpence  »....-  certainly  not  more  than  if&penee,  and  I'd  ven- 
ture tooaytthat  I  could  -not  get  the  fellow  of  it  in  any  shop 
in  Exeter  for  two  guineas.  ...  It  is  long  before  French,  -or 
Italian  either, «H  bring  such  a  peiwwitage  as  that.  •  . ..  Now 
listen  to  me,  Agnes,  Before  you  <set«*o,  upon  your  stupid 
books  •again. ...  Ill  tell  ye*  what  I  am  willing  to  do  lor 
you.  I  hate  teaching  too  roue*  to  .attempt  instructing  you 
myself,  tat  I  wial  pay  a  woman  to  oarae  bene  to  give  you 
lessons,  if  yo*  wail  tell  roe  tally  and  sincerely  that  you  ahall 
be  afble  to  learn  it,  and  to  atiek  Ho  it.  I  am  so  fond  of  you, 
Agnes,  so  particularly  fond  of  you*  that  I  should  not  at  all 
mind  keeping  you  on,  even  when  I  am  married,  if  yarn  will 
take  fairly  and  honestly  to  this  elegant  and  lady-like  emr 
ployment,  -  -  .  „  Jbr  I  should  taemeT  Ywwe  «na|  &Sto*\\q,'V  **** 
wdi8pmiago£  mheA  you  4id,%wywA  vV^^to^1*** 
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for  myself  and  children — that  is,  provided  you  bring  your- 
self to  work  in  this  sort  of  perfectly  elegant  style.  What 
d'ye  say  to  it,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  kind,  aunt,"  replied  the  terrified  girl, 
blushing  violently,  "  but  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  afraid,  that  as 
I  have  never  begun  yet,  I  should  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
bring  my  stubborn  fingers  to  work  as  yours  do.  I  never 
was  particularly  clever  in  learning  to  work,  I  believe,  and 
what  you  do  is  so  very  nice  that  I  could  never  hope  to  do  any 
thing  like  it." 

"  Perhaps  you  arc  right,  my  dear,  ....  it  is  not  every 
woman  whose  fingers  can  move  as  mine  do,"  replied  Mrs. 
Barnaby,  looking  down  complacently  at  the  mincing  paces  of 
her  needle ;...."  but  your  hands  are  not  clumsy,  Agnes, 
rather  the  contrary,  I  must  say ;  and  I  can't  but  think,  child, 
that  if  you  were  to  set-to  with  hearty  good-will,  and  prac- 
tise morning,  noon,  and  night,  it  is  very  likely  you  might  learn 
enough,  after  a  year  or  two  of  constant  pains-taking,  to  enable 
you  to  give  up  all  your  wearisome  books  at  once  and  for  ever. 
That  is  worth  thinking  of  twice,  I  promise  you." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  dear  aunt,  I  never  should  make  any  thing 
of  it !"  .  .  .  .  exclaimed  Agnes  eagerly ;  et  I  am  sure  it  is  one 
of  the  things  that  people  must  begin  early,  ....  and  I  don't  at 
all  dislike  books,  ....  and  I  would  rather  go  out  to  teach,  if 
you  please,  than  work  muslin, ....  for  I  am  quite,  quite  sure 
that  I  never  should  do  it  well,  no,  not  even  decently." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  child !  ....  At  any  rate,  I 
have  done  my  duty  by  offering  to  have  you  taught :  please  to 
remember  that" 

"  And  may  I  begin  then,  aunt,  with  my  books  ?  " 

"  And  where  are  you  to  get  books,  Miss  Agnes  ?  ....  It  is 
of  no  use  to  expect  I  can  buy  them,  and  that  you  will  find 
....  I  see  already  that  Silverton  is  no  rule  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  to  expense,  and  that  I  shall  have  quite  enough  to  do 
with  my  money  without  wasting  it  on  trumpery ;  ....  so, 
pray,  don't  look  to  my  buying  books  for  you,  for  most  as- 
suredly I  shall  do  no  such  thing." 

"  Oh  no,  aunt !  ....  I  do  no  not  think  of  it, — there  is 
not  the  least  occasion  for  such  extravagance ;  you  shall  see 
how  welll  am  provided."    And  so  saying,  fine  xaa  oat  cifc  i&» 
**>otn,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  Vith.  a  «ns2\  «a&  nwj 
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neat  mahogany  box,  which  in  travelling  had  been  carefully 
covered  by  a  leathern  case,  and  which  her  aunt  had  suffered 
to  accompany  her  unchallenged,  because  she  presumed  it  to 
be  the  treasury  of  all  "  her  best  things ; "  a  species  of  female 
property  for  which  the  widow  had  never-failing  respect,  even 
when  it  did  not  belong  to  herself,  which  was  perhaps  more 
than  could  be  said  respecting  any  other  sort  of  property  what- 
ever. 

Agnes  brought  this  box  in  with  difficulty,  for  though  small, 
it  was  heavy,  and  when  opened  displayed  to  the  somewhat  sur- 
prised eyes  of  her  aunt  a  collection  of  tiny  volumes,  so  neatly 
fitting  their  receptacle,  as  to  prove  that  they  must  have  been 
made  to  suit  each  other. 

"  This  was  Mr.  Wilmot's  present  to  me,  aunt,"  said  Agnes, 
taking  out  a  volume  to  exhibit  its  pretty  binding.  "  Was  it 
not  kind  of  him  ?  " 

"  It  looks  very  extravagant,  I  think,  for  a  man  whose  wife 
keeps  school.  ...  He  must  have  been  sadly  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  with  his  money." 

"  No,  aunt,  that  wad  not  the  reason,  for  Mr.  Wilmot  is  not 
extravagant  at  all;  but  he  told  me  that  aunt  Betsy,  instead  of 
paying  every  half  year,  like  other  people,  insisted  upon  giving 
him  the  five  years'  stipend  for  me,  as  well  as  the  money  for 
my  clothes,  all  at  once ;  and  that  he  had  always  determined 
upon  laying  out  the  interest  this  sum  had  brought  in  a  present 
for  me.     I  think  it  was  very  generous  of  him." 

"  And  what  in  the  world  have  you  got  there,  child  ?  All 
grammars  and  spelling-books,  I  suppose ;  ....  but  it's  the 
most  senseless  quantity  of  school  books  that  ever  were  got 
together  for  one  person,  I  think. ...  I  see  no  generosity  in 
any  thing  so  very  silly." 

"  They  are  not  school  books,  aunt,  I  assure  you/ 

"  Then  what  are  they,  pray  ?  Why  do  you  make  such  a 
mystery  about  it  ?  " 

"  Oh !  it's  no  mystery ;  .  • .  .  but  I  did  not  know. ...  I 
will  read  you  the  titles,  if  you  please,  aunt.  Here  are  Shak* 
speare,  Milton,  Spenser,  and  Gray ;  . .  • .  these  are  all  my 
English  books." 

"  And  what  are  these  ?  " 

"Racine,  Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  &Tv&lWtaft&?' 

"  What  useless  trash  !  . .  .  .  AnA  \hw»V% 
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c<  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Petrarch ;  .  .  . .  and  these  six  larger 
volumes  are  the  e  componimenti  lirici '  of  various  author**" 

^  Oh  goodness,,  child !  .  •  .  .  don't  jabber  your  stupid  school 
jargon  to  me.  .  • .  There !  • .  •  .  take  them  all  away  again ;  I 
can't  very  well  see  how  they  are  to  help  you  make  a  governess 
of  yourself:  grammars,  I  should  think)  and  dictionaries, 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  for  that  sort  of  profitable  use- 
fulness." 

"  And  I  have  got  them  too,  aunt,  in  my  clothes-trunk  ;  and 
if  you-  will  but  be  pleased  to  let  me  give  my  time  to  it,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  shall  get  on  very  well." 

"  Get  on  !  ....  get  on  to  what,  child  ?  " 

"  To  reading  both  French  and  Italian  with  facility, 
and  perhaps  to  writing  both  with  tolerable  correctness." 

"  Well,  ....  if  it  will  enable  you  to  get  your  bread  one 
of  these  days,  I  am  sure  that  I  don't  wish  to  hinder  it,-— so 
go  to  work  as  soon  as  you  will,— only  pray  don't  let  me  hear 
any  more  about  it,  for  I  quite  hate  the  sort  of  thing,— though 
of  course,  my  dear,  if  I  was  in  your  situation,  I  should  know 
it  was  my  duty  to  think  differently.  But  those  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  blessed  with  wealth,  have  a  right  to -indulge  their 
taste,  ....  and  my  taste  is  altogether  that  of  a  lady." 

From  this  time  the  aching  void  in  the  heart,  and  almost  in 
the  intellect  of  Agnes,  seemed  supplied.  Her  aunt,  when  she 
did  not  want  her  as  a  walking  companion,  suffered  her  to  go 
on  reading  and  scribbling  to  her  heart's  content,  and  the  more 
readily,  perhaps,  from  its  giving  her  the  air  of  being  still  a 
child  learning  lessons*  which  was  exactly  the  footing  on 
which  she  wished  to  keep  her,  if  possible,  for  another  year  or 
two,  as  she  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  inconvenience 
of  having  a  grown-up  niece,  while  still  in  the  pride  of  beauty 
herself. 

In  this  manner'  the  period  allotted  for  their  stay  at  Exeter 
wore  away;  Mrs.  Bamaby's  wardrobe,  embroidery,  and  all, 
was  quite  ready  for  display;  Betty  Jacks*  alias  Jerningham, 
had  learned  to  look  exceedingly  like  a  disreputable  young 
woman,  to  run-  of  errands,  and  to  trait  out  tumbled  dresses  ; 
the  bright  sun  of  June  had  succeeded  the  lovely  temperttttBte 
of  a  Devonshire  spring,  and  every  thing  seemed1  to  invite  the 
adventurous  widow  to  a  wider  field  of  dtop\a>  "Btafc  \*&h* 
she  made  this  onward  movement  from  trmsYi  tta-%0(eA  w* 
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much,  it  vna»  rtmmmtty  to  apprize  her  sistei>inwlaw,  Mrs*  • 
Petarsr  o&  her  aflbetwHBtg  intention]  of  passing?  a  few  months 
at  Clifton,  in  order  to  become,  acquainted.  wi&  he»  Mid;  her 
family..    The  testes  by?  which,  this  intention  was  announced 
is  too  oharacmuti«r  ef  my  hefriaa:  to  be  omitted;. 

tc  My  n»AWKsr  Snusity 

"  Uttdeu  the  dreadful,  calamity  that  has  fallen  upon  me,  no 
idea,  ha*  swggefteti  the  slightest  glimpse  of  comfort  to  my 
widowed  beast  but  the  hope  of  becoming  acquainted  with  my 
lbst  Baraaby's  sister !  Beloved  Margaret !  ....  So  let  me 
call  you,  for  so  have  I  been  used  to  hear  you  called  by  hoc  ! 
....  Beloved  Margaret!  Let  me  hope  that  from  you,  and 
your  charming  family,  I  shall  find  the  sympathy  and  affection 
I  so  greatly  need. 

€S  Your  admirable  brother  ....  my  lost  but  never-to-be- 
forgotten  husband-  •  •  •  .  was  as  successful  as  he  deserved  to 
be-  in  the  profession  of  which  he  was  the  highest  ornament, 
and  left  an  ample  fortune, — the  whole  of  which,  as  you 
know,  he  bequeathed  to  me  with  a  confidence  and  liberality 
well  befitting  the  perfect,  the  matchless  love,  whioh  united 
us.  But,  alas !  my  sister,  Providence  denied  us  a  pledge  of 
this  tender  love,  and  where  then  can  I  so  naturally  look  for 
the  ultimate  possessors  of  his  noble  fortune  as  amongst  your 
family  ?  1  have  one  young  niece;  still  almost  a  child,  whom 
I  shall  bring  with  me  to  Clifton;  But  though  I  am  passion- 
ately attached  to  her,  my  sense  of  justice  is  too  strong  to 
permit  my  ever  suffering  her  claims  to  interfere  with  those 
more  justly  founded*  When  we  become  better  acquainted, 
my  dearest  Margaret,  you  will)  find  that)  this  sense  of  what  is 
right  is  the  nrieand'  guide  of  all  my  actions,  and  I  trust  you 
will  feel  it  to  b»-a  puoof  of  this,  that  my  style  and  manner  of 
living  are  greatly  within  my  means*  In  feet,  I  never  cease 
to  remember,  dear  sister.,  that,  though:  the  widow  of:  my  poor 
Barnaby,  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  well-born  but  most  unroF* 
tturote  clergyman  o£  Silverton,  who  was  obliged:  to  sell  his 
loitg-desoemiedf  estate  in  consequence,  of  the  treachery  of  a 
friend  who  ruined  him.  Thus,  while  the  high-  blood  which 
ftfwwin  my  veins  teaehe*  me  to.  do  what  is  kauora£ikte)<k& 
umxpwted  jmmilyi  whith  fWL  wpoui  wiy  <s*n*  ivaabt;*  isafca* 
me  feel  that  thero>i» nitre  raaV  digea^  m\w\\v^^&v  «wsbwbc% 
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than  in  spending  what  my  confiding  husband  left  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  thus  putting  it  out  of  my  power  to  increase  it  for 
the  benefit  of  his  natural  heirs. 

"  This  will,  I  hope,  explain  to  you  satisfactorily  my  not 
travelling  with  my  own  carriage,  and  my  haying  no  other 
retinue  than  one  lady's  maid.  Alas !  ....  it  is  not  in  pomp 
or  parade  that  a  truly  widowed  heart  can  find  consolation ! 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you,  my  dear  sister,  and  have  the 
kindness  to  tell  me  where  you  think  I  had  better  drive,  on 
arriving  at  Clifton.  With  most  affectionate  love  to  Mr.  Peters, 
and  the  blessing  of  a  fond  aunt  to  all  your  dear  children,  I 
remain,  dearest  Margaret, 

"  Your  ever  devoted  sister, 

"  Martha  Barnaby." 

This  letter  was  received  by  Mrs.  Peters  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  round  which  were  assembled  three  daughters,  one  son, 
and  her  husband.  The  lady  read  it  through  in  silence,  cast 
her  eyes  rapidly  over  it  a  second  time,  and  then  handled  it 
over  to  her  spouse  with  an  air  of  some  solemnity,  though 
something  very  like  a  smile  passed  across  her  features  at  the 
same  moment. 

Mr.  Peters  also  read  the  letter,  but  not  like  his  lady,  in  silence. 

"  Very  kind  of  her  indeed !  .  .  . .  Poor  dear  lady !  .  . .  . 

a  true  mourner,  that's  plain  enough  to  be  seen She 

must  be  an  excellent  good  woman,  my  dear,  this  widow  of 
poor  Barnaby;  and  I'm  heartily  glad  she  is  coming  among 
us.     Your  aunt  Barnaby's  coming   girls,  and  I  hope  you'll 

all  behave  so  as  to  make  her  love  you Is  there  any 

objection,  Margaret,  to  the  children's  seeing  this  letter?" 

"  None  at  all,"  replied  the  lady  .  .  .  .  "  excepting  .  .  .  ." 

"  Excepting  what,  my  dear  ?  ....  I  am  sure  it  is  a  letter 
that  would  do  her  honour  any  where,  and  I  should  be  proud 
to  read  it  on  the  exchange What  do  you  mean  by  ex- 
cepting?" 

"  It  is  no  matter The  girls  and  I  can  talk  about  it 

afterwards,  ....  and  James,  I  think,  will  understand  it  very 
clearly  at  once." 

"  Understand  it  ?  .  ...  to  be  sure  he  will.  . . . .  I  never 
*ead  a  better  letter,  or  one  more  easily  understood,  Vxt  taj  'feit*. 
— Here,  James,  read  it  aloud  to  your  sisters*" 
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The  young  man  obeyed,  and  read  it  very  demurely  to  the 
end,  though,  more  than  once,  his  laughing  blue  eye  sent  a  glance 
to  his  mother  that  satisfied  her  she  was  right  in  her  estimate 
of  his  acuteness. 

"  That's  an  aunt  worth  having,  isn't  it  ?  "  • .  •  said  old  Pe- 
ters, standing  up,  and  taking  his  favourite  station  on  the 
hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to  the  grate,  though  no  fire  was  in 
it. .  .  .  "  Now  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  airs  and  graces,  be- 
cause she  comes  from  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  but  that 
you  wrll  one  and  all  do  your  best  to  make  her  see  that  you  are 
worthy  of  her  favour."  I 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  show  myself  a  dutiful  and  ob- 
servant nephew.  .  . .  But  don't  you  think,  sir,  that  '  the  lady 
doth  protest  too  much  ? ' " 

"  Oh  !  but  she'll  keep  her  word/'  •  . .  .  replied  his  mother, 
laughing. 

"  Keep  her  word  ?  •  .  •  .  to  be  sure  she  will,  poor  lady ! 
She  is  broken-hearted  and  broken-spirited,  as  it's  easy  to  see 
by  her  letter,"  observed  the  worthy  Mr.  Peters;  "and  I  do 
hope,  wife,  that  you  will  be  very  kind  to  her." 

"  And  where  shall  I  tell  her  to  drive,  Mr.  Peters  ?  " 

"  To  the  York  Hotel,  my  dear,  I  should  think." 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  rather  fancy  she  expects  we  should 
ask  her  to  come  here  ?  " 

"  No  !  .  .  .  •  Well,  that  did  not  strike  me.  Let  me  see  the 
letter  again.  .  . .  But  it's  no  matter ;  whether  she  does  or  does 
not,  it  may  be  quite  as  well  to  do  it ;  .  .  •  and  she  says  she 
likes  to  save  her  money,  poor  thing." 

The  father  and  son  then  set  off  to  walk  to  Bristol,  and  Mrs. 
Peters  and  her  three  daughters  were  left  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  letter,  and  then  to  answer  it. 

"  I  see  what  you  think,  mamma,"  said  the  eldest  girl,  as 
the  door  closed  after  them;  "  you  have  no  faith  in  this  widowed 
aunt's  lachrymals  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much,  Mary,  as  I  might  have,  perhaps,  if  she 
said  less  about  her  sorrows." 

"  And  her  generous  intentions  in  our  favour,  mamma," 
....  said  the  youngest,  "  perhaps  you  have  no  faith  in  them, 
either  ?  " 

u  Not  so  much,  Lucy,"  Bald  the  \ad^ ,  ?e^rtx&%\«£t  ^nstfta>* 
('u  I  might  have,  perhaps,  if  she  *A\&\ftta  itaralVt? 
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"  I  hope  you  are  deceived,  all  of  you/'  said  Elisabeth, 
the  second  girl,  very  solemnly;  "and  I  must  say  I  think 
it  is  very  shocking  to  put  such  (haadful  oonetructien*  *foj| 
the  conduct  of  a  person  you  know  so  little  about." 

"  I  am  sure  I  put  no  construction*,"  replied  Mary ;  "1 
only  ventured  to  guess  at  mamma's." 

"  And  I  beg  to  declare  that  my  sins  again**  this  gemimm 
new  relative  have  gone  no  farther,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see,  girls/'  said  the  lively  mother. 
"  Let  us  all  start  fair  for  the  loaves  and  fishes ; .  .  .  and  now, 
Elizabeth,  ring  the  bell,  let  the  breakfast  be  removed,  and  ye* 
will  see  that  I  shall  reply  in  a  very  sober  and  proper  way  to 
this  pathetic  communication." 

The  letter  Mrs.  Peters  composed  and  nsad  to  her  daughter* 
was  approved  even  by  the  sober-minded  and  conscientious 
Elizabeth  ;  it  contained  an  obliging  offer  of  accommodation  at 
their  house  in  Rodney  Place,  till  Mrs.  Bamahy  should  have 
found  lodgings  to  suit  her,  and  ended  with  kind  regards  front 
all  the  family,  and  "J  beg  jpu  to  believe  urn,  your  qffiecUomoU 
xistef,  Margaret  JPetens." 

So  far  every  tiling  prospered  with  our  widow.  This  invita- 
tion was  exactly  what  she  wished,  and  having  answered,  ac- 
cepted, and  fixed  the  day  and  probable  hour  at  which  it  was 
to  begin,  Mrs.  Barnaby  once  more  enjoyed  the  delight  of  pre- 
paring herself  for  a  journey  that  was  to  lead  her  another  step 
towards  the  goal  she  had  in  view. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE   ENTRJEE    0F  M*S.  BARNABY    IN    MRS.   PETERS's    DRAWING-ROOM. 

FAMILY    CONSULTATIONS.  ARRANGEMENTS    FOB,  MISS  WILLOUGHBY*S 

DKES6    FOtt   SOME   TIME   TO   COME. 

* 

Iff  one  respect  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  considerably  more  fortunate 
than  she  had  ventured  to  hope,  for  the  "clothier,"  and  the 
clothier's  family,  held  a  much  higher  station  in  society  than 
she  ha$  anticipated.  Mr.  Peters  had  for  many  years  been  an 
active  and  prosperous  manufacturer,  neither  above  his  business, 
/mf  bflow  enjoying  the  ample  fortune  acqnired  by  it ;  his  wife 
was  a  lirefyj  sgremble,  lady-like  woman,  fewmeA  to  \*  ^^ 
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received  by  any  society  that  the  chances  of  commerce  might 
have  thrown  Iter  into,  being  sufficiently  well  educated  and  suf- 
ficiently gifted  to  do  credit  to  the  highest,  and  without  any 
pretensions  which  might  have  caused  her  either  to  give  or  re-  , 
ceive  pain,  had  the  chances  been  against  her,  and  she  had 
become  the  wife  of  a  poor  instead  of  a  rieh  manufacturer. 
The  eldest  son,  who  was  excellently  well  calculated  to  follow 
the  steps  of  his  lucky  father,  was  already  married  and  settled 
at  From  a,  with  a  share  of  the  business  of  whieh  he  was  now 
the  most  efficient  support ;  the  younger  son,  who  was  intended 
for  the  church,  was  at  present  at  home  for  a  lew  months  pre- 
vious to  hU  consmenaing  term-keeping  at  Oxford;  and  the 
three  daughters,  from  appearance,  education,  and  manners, 
were  perfectly  well  qualified  to  fill  the  situation  of  first-rate 
belies  in  the  Clifton  ball-room.  Their  house  and  its  furniture, 
their  carriage  and  establishment,  were  all  equally  beyond  the 
widow's  expectations,  so  that,  in  short,  a  very  agreeable  surprise 
awaited  her  arrival  at  Clifton. 

It  was  a  lovery  evening  of  the  last  week  in  June,  that  a 
Bristol  hackney-coach  deposited  Mrs.  Barnaby,  her  niece,  her 
Jerningham,  and  her  trunks,  at  No.  4.  Rodney  Place.  The 
ladies  of  the  Peters'*  family  had  just  left  the  dinner-table,  and 
were  awaiting  their  relative  in  the  drawing-room.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  the  interesting  widow  made  her  entrfe  among 
them  in  the  dross  she  had  indulged  in  during  her  residence  at 
Exeter ;  she  was  not  so  thoughtless ;  and  so  well  had  poor 
Agnes  alteady  learned  to  know  her,  that  she  felt  little  surprise 
when  she  saw  her,  the  day  before  they  left  that  city,  draw 
forth  every  melancholy  article  that  she  had  discarded,  and 
heard  her  say,  — 

"  My  life  passes,  Agnes,  in  a  constant  watchfulness  of  the 

feelings  of  others It  was  for  your  sake,  dear  girl,  that 

I  so  early  put  off  this  sad  attire,  and  the  fear  of  wounding  the 
feelings  of  my  dear  sister-in-law  now  induces  me  to  resume 
it,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  that  she  may  feel  I  come  to  find  my 
first  consolation  from  her  ! " 

So  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Barnaby  stepped  into  the  stage- 
coach that  was  to  convey  her  to  Bristol,  with  her  lilacs,  her 
greys,  and  her  pink  whites  all  carefully  shrouded  from  sight, 
in  band-boxes,  and  herself  a  perfect  moAeV  ol  ^xv^g^^^.. 

"  Show  me  to  my  sister  !"  said  the  m<\o^,  *&  wtfw  **  ^ 
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had  counted  all  her  own  packages ;  and  with  a  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, without  an  atom  of  embroidery,  in  her  hand,  her 
voice  ready  to  falter,  her  knees  to  tremble,  and  her  tears  to 
flow,  she  followed  the  servant  up  stairs. 

Mrs.  Peters  came  very  decorously  forward  to  meet  her,  but 
she  was,  perhaps,  hardly  prepared  for  the  very  long  embrace 
in  which  her  unknown  sister  held  her.  Mrs.  Peters  was  a 
very  little  woman,  and  was  almost  lost  to  sight  in  the  arms 
and  the  draperies  of  the  widow ;  but  when  at  last  she  was 
Permitted  to  emerge,  Agnes  was  cheered  and  greatly  comforted 
by  the  pleasing  reception  she  gave  her;  while  the  young 
ladies  in  their  turn  (with  the  exception  of  the  grave  and  rea- 
sonable Elizabeth,  perhaps,)  submitted  rather  impatiently  to 
the  lingering  and  sobbing  embraces  of  their  new  aunt,  as  they 
had  by  no  means  gazed  their  fill  on  the  lovely  creature  she 
brought  with  her. 

Though  there  was  certainly  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
niece  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  should  not  be  beautiful,  both  Mrs.  Peters 
and  her  daughters  gazed  on  her  with  something  like  astonish- 
ment It  seems  as  if  it  were  strange  that  they  had  not 
heard  before  of  what  was  so  very  much  out  of  the  common 
way;  and  so  great  was  the  effect  her  appearance  produced, 
and  so  engrossing  the  attention  she  drew,  that  Mrs.  Barnaby 
passed  almost  uncriticised ;  and  when  the  ladies  of  the  family 
met  afterwards,  a  female  committee  in  Mrs.  Peters' s  dressing- 
room,  and  asked  each  other  what  they  thought  of  their  new 
relation,  no  one  seemed  prepared  to  say  more  of  her  than .  .  •  . 
"  Oh !  . .  .  .  she  has  been  handsome,  certainly  ....  only  she 
rouges,  and  is  a  great  deal  too  tall ....  But,  did  you  ever  see 
so  beautiful,  so  elegant  a  creature  as  her  niece  ?  "  Such,  with. 
a  few  variations,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  speaker,  was 
the  judgment  of  all. 

Before  this  judgment  was  passed  upon  the  new  arrivals  in 
the  dressing-room,  the  aunt  and  niece  had  also  undergone  the 
scrutiny  of  both  father  and  son,  who  had  joined  them  at  the 
tea-table. 

They,  too,  had  held  their  secret  committee,  and  freely 
enough  exchanged  opinions  on  the  subject. 

"  Upon  my  word,  James,  she  is  an  extremely  fine  woman  ; 
and  1  really  never  saw  any  person  conduct  herself  better  upon 
such  an  occasion.     All  strangers,  you  know  *,  and.  &&>  ^wst 
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soul !  .  .  .  •  with  her  heart  breaking  to  think  what  she  has 
lost !  ....  I  really  cannot  hut  admire  her,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self we  shall  all  find  means  to  make  her  like  us  too.  I  hope 
you  agree  with  me,  James,  in  my  notions  about  her ! " 

"  Oh,  dear !  yes. ...  I  am  sure  1  do  ....  a  very  excellent 
person,  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  .  .  .  But  did  you  ever, 
sir,  see  such  a  creature  as  her  niece?  She  seemed  to  me 
something  more  like  a  vision  -—  an  emanation  —  than  a 
reality." 

"  A  what,  James  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  sir,  but  1  believe  I  have  lost 
my  senses  already.  Don't  you  think,  father,  I  had  better  set 
off  for  Oxford  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"  Good  gracious !  no,  James.  .  .  .  Why  should  you  go  away 
just  as  your  aunt  Btrnaby  is  come,  and  she  having  such  kind 
intentions  towards  you  all  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  gay-hearted  youth ;  "  if  such 
be  your  pleasure,  I  will  brave  the  danger,  and  trust  to  Pro- 
vidence. • .  .  But,  good  night,  father !  ....  I  must  say  one 
word  to  my  sisters  before  they  go  to  bed"  ....  And  the  pri- 
vileged intruder  entered  his  mother's  dressing-room  while  the 
party  were  still  discussing  the  merits  of  the  new  comers. 

"  Oh  !  here  comes  James,"  exclaimed  Lucy,  making  room 
for  him  on  the  sofa  where  she  was  seated.  "  That's  delight- 
ful !  Come,  mamma,  sit  down  again  ....  let  us  hear  what 
this  accomplished  squire  of  dames  says  of  her.  .  .  .  Do  you 
think,  now,  James,  that  Kattie  M'Gee  is  the  prettiest  girl  you 
ever  saw  ?  "  • 

"Prettiest? — why,  yes,  prettiest,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  most  beautiful,  —  perhaps  I  do,"  replied  the  young 
man,  witb  an  ex-cathedrd  sort  of  air ;  ....  "  but  if  you  mean 
to  ask  who  I  think  the  very  loveliest  creation  ever  permitted  to 
consecrate  the  earth  by  setting  her  heaven-born  feet  upon  it, 
I  reply,  Miss  Agnes  Willoughby  ! " 

"  Bravo !  .  .  .  .  That  will  do,"  replied  Lucy.  "  I  thought 
how  it  would  fare  with  the  puir  Scottish  lassie  the  moment  I 
beheld  this  new  divinity." 

"  Poor  James !  I  am  really  sorry  for  you  this  time,"  said 
his  mother,  s<  for  I  cannot  give  you  much  hope  of  a  cure  from 

the  process  that  has  hitherto  proved  3D  tK\&c&Be&a\. X^st 

no  chance  whatever  of  a  '  fairer  she'  cotwx\%  to  w»tex«fc,  V* 
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a  new  flame,   the  wound  inflicted  by  this  marvellous  Mist 
Willoughby." 

"  '  They  jest  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound !  *  **  exclaimed 
the  young  man  fervently  .  .  .  .  "  Mary  ! .  .  .  .  Elisabeth  ! .  .  . . 
have  you  none  of  you  a  feeling  of  pity  for  me  ?  .  •  .  .  Oh ! 
how  I  envy  you  all !  ....  for  you  can  gaze  and  bask  in  safety 
in  the  beams  of  this  glorious  brightness,  while  I,  as  my  mother 
says,  am  doomed  to  be  scorched  incurably  ! " 

"  If  you  have  any  discretion,  James,  you  will  run  away,** 
said  his  eldest  sister  .  • .  .  "  Her  generous  aunt,  you  know,  has 
declared  that  she  shall  never  have  any  of  uncle  Barnaby 's 
money ;  and  if  you  stay,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that,  while 
you  are  making  love  to  the  niece  I  shall  be  winning  the  heart 
of  the  aunt,  and  contrive  by  my  amiable  cajoleries  to  get  your 
share  and  my  own  too  of  all  she  so  nobly  means  to  bestow 
upon  us." 

"  Nonsense,  Mary  I .  . .  .  Don't  believe  her,  James!** 
cried  the  worthy  matter-of-fact  Elizabeth.    "  If  you  are  really 
in  love  with  her  already,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  .good 
scheme  indeed  for  you  to   marry  her,    because  then    Mrs. 
Barnaby  could  be  doing  her  duty  to  you  both  at  once." 

"  Very  true,  Elizabeth," ....  said  the  mother  r  €f  but  you 
none  of  you  recollect  that  while  you  have  been  regaling  your- 
selves with  the  charms  of  the  young  lady,  I  have  been  worn 
to  a  thread  by  listening  to  die  noble  sentiments  of  the  old  .  •  .  • 
old  ?  ....  mercy  on  me  !■  the  elder  one.  Pray,  ofler  to  set 
off  with  them,  James,  in  quest  of  lodgings  as  soon  as  breakfast 
is  over  to-morrow,  for  I  foresee  that  I  cannot  stand  it  long. 
....  And  uow  go  away  all  of  you,  for  1  am  tired  to  death. 
Good  night ! .  .  .  .  Good  night !  '* 

And  now  let  us  see  the  impression  made  on  the  aunt  and- 
niece  by  their  reception,  for,  though  separate  rooms  were  pre- 
pared for  them,  Mrs.  Barnaby  did  not  permit  the  weary  Agnes 
to  enjoy  the  supreme  luxury  of  this  solitary  apartment  till  she 
had  indulged  herself  with  a  little  gossip. 

Mrs.  Peters  had  herself  shown  Mrs.  Barnaby  to  her  room, 

at  the  door  of  which  she  was  preparing  to  utter  a  final  good 

night,  but  was  not  permitted  to  escape  without  another  sisterly 

embrace,  and  being  held  by  the  hand  for  some  minutes,  while 

the  widow  said,  — 

*'  You  know  not  how  soothing  it  is  to  my  feeYaig?   deweifc 
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Margaret!  * . . .  yo*  nrnst  allow  me  to  eaTl  yoti  Margaret 
you  know  not  bow  soothing ^  he*  deiightfal  itis  to  my  feelings, 
to  lay  my  head  and  poor  aching  heart  to  Teat  under  the  roof  of 
my  dear  Barnetoy'e  sister ! .  * . .  Ake  J  none  tat  these  who  hare 
suffered  as  I  have  done  can  ftfly  understand  this. .  * .  And 
yet  2  so  rnneh  wish  yen  to  tmdetstand  me,  deadest  sister ! . . . . 

I  so  long  to  hate  my  heart  appreciated  by  you ! .  ,  .  „  Step  in 
for  one  moment,  will  you?"  .  •  *  .And  tile  reqmt  was  se- 
conded by  a  gentle  pulling,  which  sufficed  to  bring  the  impri- 
soned Mrs.  Peters  safely  within  the  door. . . . .  "1  cannot  part 

with  you  till  I  hare  explained  a  movement ....  a  rash  of  sen- 

timewt,  I  may  eal  it,-— that  has  come  tpon  me  siaee  I  altered 
this  dear  dwelling.   The  time  is  come,  fc  fully  come,  yow  know, 
when  fashion  dictates  the  laying  aside  this  garb  of  wee;  and 
as  my  excellent  mother  toeugbt  me  np  in  &1  things  respect- 
fully to  ftttow  the  ntage*  of  society,  I  have  heen  sfc-uggfing  to 
do  so  hi  the  present  insOawce  •  • .  *  and  hate  actually  already 
furnished  myself  with  a  needful  change  of  apparel  ......  never 

yet,  however,  dealest  Margaret  1"-— 'and  here  she  pressed  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,— awever  yelhawe  i  had  the  eottrasje 
to  wear  it.    But,  thank  Heaven !  I  now  foal  strengthened,  and 
when  we  meet:  tendsorrow  you  shall  see  the  taftueno*  the  sight 
of  you  and  your  dear  family  has  h*£  upon  toe*     And  wcw, 
good  night,  my  sister ! ....  I  will  detain  ytm.  no  longer .... 

1ml;  do  explain  to  your  flharmirig  family,  dear  Margaret  !  how 
this  sudden  change  r»  my  appearance  has  heen  wretight> . .  ♦ . 
Good  night !  •  •  .  .  But  where  ia  Ague*?  . .  . .  Fewr  lore  !  she 

will  not  sfeefe  even  in  your  elegant  mansion,  till,  she*  has  re** 
ceived  nay  patting  krso,    She  perfectly  dotes-  upon  me!  .  .  .  . 

Will;  yew  bate  the  kindness  to  tot  her  be  sen  t  to  me  ? w 

•  *  •  e>  ♦  ♦ 

In  &e  happiest  state  of  spirit*  from  the  eentcSoos  gfeHl  with 
which  she  had  managed  this  instantaneous  change  of  gar- 
ments *  . . .  delighted  with  the  unexpedtedf  elegance  of  the 
house,  and  all  within  it  ...  .  with  her  reception,  ....  and, 
above  all  else,  with  the  recollection  of  the  able  manner  in  which 
she  had  propitiated  tbe  faooar  of  these  important  relatives  by 
her  letter,  the  widow  vang  the  heU  for  her  Jeramgham,  and 
anxiously  awaited  her  arrival  and  that  of  her  niece,  thot  she 
anight  indulge  a  litafcr  in  the  happy,  botj&fnl  -*&*  ta*.  «*<&*& 
her  bosom, 

x  4 
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"  Well,  my  dear/'  she  broke  out,  the  instant  Agnes  entered, 
"  I  hope  you  like  my  brother  and  sister,  and  my  nieces  and  my 
nephew.  .  .  .  Upon  my  word,  Agnes,  you  are  the  luckiest  girl 
in  the  world !  What  a  family  for  you  to  be  introduced  to,  on 
a  footing  of  the  greatest  intimacy  too,  and  that  on  your  very 
first  introduction  into  life !  They  must  be  exceedingly  wealthy 
....  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  I  suppose  you  have  seen 
a  great  many  servants,  Jerningham  ?  " 

"  Oh  my  ! — sure  enough,  ma'am  !  .  .  .  .  There's  the  foot- 
man, and  the  boy,  and  the  coachman." 

"  A  coachman !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Barnabyj  "  they  keep  a 
carriage,  then  ?  ....  I  really  had  no  idea  of  it    My  dear 
Barnaby   never   told  me  that  ....  I  wonder  at  it!  .  .  . 
And  well,  Jerningham,  how  many  maids  are  there  ?  " 

"  Oh  lor  !  ma'am,  I  hardly  can  tell,  for  I  was  tooked  to  sit  in 
one  room,  and  there  was  one,  and  may  be  two  maids,  as  bided  in 
another ;  that  was  the  kitchen,  I  sem,  ma'am,  and  every  thing 
was  so  elegant,  ma'am." 

"  I  dare  say  it  was,  Jerningham, ....  and  you  must  be  very 
careful  to  keep  up  your  own  consequence,  and  mine  too,  in 
such  a  house  as  this.  You  understand  me,  Jerningham :  I 
have  already,  you  remember,  given  you  some  hints.  .  .  .  -You 
have  not  forgotten,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No,  that  I  haven't,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  and  .... 
I  mean  to  tell  'em  .  .  .  ."  but  looking  at  Agnes,  she  stopped 
short,  as  it  seemed,  because  she  was  there. 

"  Very  well ....  that's  quite  right,  ....  and  I'll  give  you 
these  gloves  of  mine.  Mend  them  neatly  to-morrow  morning, 
and  never  be  seen  to  go  out  without  gloves,  Jerningham.  .  •  . 
And  now  unpack  my  night-bag,  ....  and  you  had  better  just 
open  my  trunk  too.  Remember  to  learn  the  hour  of  break- 
fast, and  come  to  me  exactly  an  hour  and  a  half  before.  I 
shall  put  on  my  black  satin  to-morrow,  and  my  lavender 
trimmings.  .  .  .  You  know  where  to  find  them  all,  don't 
you?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Very  well,  forget  nothing,  and  I  will  give  you  that  cap 
with  the  lilac  bows  that  I  dirtied-out  at  Exeter.  .  .  .  Mercy  on 
me,  Agnes,  how  you  are  yawning  !" 

"  1  am  very  tired,  aunt,  and  I  will  wiah  ^ou  %oo&  night 
now,  if  you  please," 
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"  What !  .  .  •  .  without  one  word  of  all  you  have  seen  ? 
Well,  you  are  a  stupid  girl,  Agnes,  and  that's  the  fact  .  .  . 
You  find  nothing,  I  suppose,  to  like  or  admire  in  my  sister's 
house,  or  in  those  delightful,  fashionable-looking  young 
people  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do,  aunt,  .  •  •  •  only  I  think  I  am  too 
sleepy  to  do  justice  to  them.  They  are  very  agreeable,  and  I 
like  them  very  much  indeed." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  child,  ....  and  I  hope  you  will  do 
your  best  to  make  yourself  agreeable  to  them  in  return.  If 
you  were  not  such  a  baby,  that  young  man  would  make  a 
capital  match  for  you,  I  dare  say.  But  we  must  not  think 
about  that,  I  suppose.  •  .  .  And,  now  you  may  go ;  .  .  .  .  but 
stay  one  minute.  Observe,  Agnes,  I  have  explained  to  my 
sister  all  my  feelings  about  my  mourning,  and  you  must  take 
care  to  let  the  young  people  understand  that  you  keep  on  with 
crape  and  bombasin  some  time  longer,  because  you  like  it  best. 
.  •  .  And,  by  the  by,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  my  dear, 
that  as  you  look  so  particularly  well  in  deep  mourning,  and 
are  so  fond  of  wearing  it,  you  had  better  not  think  of  a  change 
for  some  time  to  come.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that 
I  find  every  thing  as  I  come  up  the  country  a  vast  deal  indeed 
dearer  than  I  expected,  and  therefore  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  every  penny  I  can.  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
my  mourning  has  been  taken  so  much  care  of,  and  altogether 
so  little  worn,  that  the  best  gown  is  very  nearly  as  good  as 
new,  and  the  worst  has  still  a  deal  of  wear  left  in  it.  So,  I 
think  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  Agnes,  is  to  have  both  of  them 
made  up  to  fit  you,  that  is,  when  your  own  are  quite  worn 
out ;  .  .  .  .  and  my  bonnets,  too,  if  I  can  teach  Jerningham  to 
wash  the  crape  nicely  in  a  little  small  beer,  they  will  come  out 
looking  quite  like  new,  ....  and  they  are  so  becoming  to 
you  !  .  .  .  .  and  in  this  way,  you  see,  my  dear,  a  great  many 
pounds  may  be  saved." 

i€  Thank  you,  aunt,"  meekly  replied  Agnes. 

"  Well,  there's  a  good  girl,  go  to  bed  now,  and  be  sure  to 
make  the  young  ladies  understand  that  you  go  on  with  crape 
and  bombasin  because  you  like  it." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MKS.   PETERS  BECOMES  UNEASY,   BUT   CONTRIVES  TO  ATTAIN  HRE   OMXgT. 
— -  A  PLEASANT  WALK  MSCOVERED  TO  It  A  GOOD  KBAJIS  OF  MJUUKO  A 

party  or  young*  Pioni  acquainted  with  bach  other.  —  xm*. 

PETERS     SHOWS    MUCH     PROMPTITUDE    AMD    EXPERIENCE    Uf     IAJOM 

LODGINGS. SHE    ALSO    DISCOVERS    THE    BEST    MODE    OF   LIONISING   A 

LADT  WHO  IS  TOO  BEAUTIFUL. ANOTHER   COUNTRY  WALK    IMPROVES 

THE  INTIMACY  BETWEEN  THE  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Tax  inrpressions  mutually  received  over-night  were  not  greatly 
changed  when  the  parties  wet  again  on  the  following  morning, 
excepting,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Peters  was  rather  surprised  at 
seeing  the  widow  looking  so  very  smart,  and  so  verf  modi 
handsomer. 

The  young  people  could  hardly  admire  Agnes  mow  than 
they  had  done  before,  though  they  confessed  that  they  were 
not  fully  aware  of  the  particular  beauty  of  her  hair,  or  of  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  her  person,  till  they  bad  seen  her  by  day- 
light ;  but  Mrs.  Peters  pleaded  guilty  to  disliking  her  affec- 
tionate sister  quite  as  much  on  Tuesday  Rooming  aa  she  had 
done  oa  Monday  night ;  and  as  the  sun  shone  brightly  she 
took  advantage  of  this  to  introduce  the  subject  that  was  de- 
cidedly next  her  heart 

v  You  must  take  care  to*  put  this  beautiful  day  ta  profit, 
Mrs.  Barnaby/'  said  she.  "  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  our 
■neks  and  our  downs,  Miss  WiBoughby  ?  ami  you  ceuld  not 
look  at  them  through  a  more  favourable  atmosphere'.  ,. .  .  We 
shall  have  time  to  take  you  to  our  famous,  windmill,  and  to 
show  you  some  lodgings  too,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  for  we  Bristol 
people  never  sacrifice  business  to  pleasure.  I  thought  ei  yen 
yesterday  morning  when  I  saw  a  bill  up  at  Sion  Row  .  ♦ .  . 
some  of  the  prettiest  lodgings  in  Clifton,  and  it  will  be  danger- 
ous to  put  off  looking  at  them,  they  are  so  very  likely  to  he 
taken/' 

The  good-natured  Mr.  Peters  J*k  a  great  inclination-  te>  say 

that  there  could  be  no  need  of  hurry  in  looking  out  far  lodgr 

ings,  as  he  should  be  so  very  glad  to  keep  the  ladies  where 

they  were ;  but,  though  the  most  perfect  Yvaxmowj  Qcealhax> 

tnony)  and  good  feeling  existed  between  Mr.  Peters  k&&\&* 


ettm 
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wife,  »  very  salutary  understanding  also  existed,  that  whenever 
she  said  any  thing  thai  be  did  bo*  quite  comprehend,  which 
not  unrrequeatly  happened,  he  was  neither  to  contradict  nor 
observe  upon  it  tttt  the  matter  had  been  inquired  into  between 
them  when  they  were  teto~d-t4ttt>  upon  .which  occasion  he 
always  found  her  as  ready  to  hear  as  to  render  reason*,  and 
it  was  tore  indeed  that  the  conference  broke  up  without  their 
being  of  the  same  mind. 

In  conformity  to  uhi*  excellent  role,  the  good  man  suffered 
this  lodging-hunting  expedition  to  be  arranged  without  offering 
any  objection,  and  set  off  on  his  daily  walk  to  the  Bristol  ex- 
change, with  no  other  observation  than  that  he  should  leave 
James  to  escort  then,  a*  he  did  not  think  he  should  find  him 
a  very  gay  companion  if  he  took  him  away. 

The  ladies  then  immediately  dispersed  to  bonnet  and  cloak 
themselves,  and  m  a  few  noinntes  the  whole  party,  amounting 
to  seven,  all  turned  mit  upon  the  bread  'flagstones  of  Rodney 
Place,  and  dividing  into  three  couples,  with  James  hanging  on 
upon  that  of  which  Agnes  was  one,  proceeded,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Barwaby  and  Mrs*  Peters,  towards  &on  Row. 

Before  they  reached  it,  however,  James  called  a  council 
with  his  eldest  sister  .and  Miss  Willoughby,  upon  the  necessity 
of  so  very  large  a  party  aH  going  to  kok  for  lodgings. 

'*  Would  it  not  be  better,  Mary/'  said  the  young  man,  *  fer 
us  to  take  Miss  WiBoughby  to  the  down  >    The  others  ean 
follow  rf  they  like  it,  you  know,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  meet    " 
them  caning  back.** 

•'  Very  wal,  then,  tell  mamma  so,  wilt  you  ?  '*  replied  Ae 
young  lady,  turning  off  in  the  direction  indicated* 

The  message  caused  the  elder  ladies  to  stop;  Mrs.  Peters 
locked;  very  uracil  at  if  she  did  not  like  her  share  in  the  divi- 
sion, but,  after  a  mojtwttt's  hesitation)  she  good-tameurecfiy 
nodded  assent,  and  walked  en,  Elizabeth  (who  in  her  heart 
believed  Mrs.  Baruaby  was  the  kindest  person  in  die  world, 
because  she  said  so,)  joining  the  elder  ladies,  and  the  four 
ethers  striking  at?  towatuVr  the  beautiful  rising  ground'  on  the 
right. 

There  is  a  sort  of  five-masonry  among  young  people  which 
k>  newer  brought  into  action  till  the  elders  are  out  of  the  way, 
and  H  was  probably  for  this  reason  &«&  K^mj»  %&.  \Rtta& 
acqmmted  wfth  her  eompardofts,  \jefcre  ^fcsrj  ***»&  ^ecauA 
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their  walk  for  half  an  hour,  than  all  the  talk  of  the  preceding 
evening,  or  that  of  the  breakfast- table,  had  enabled  her  to 
become.  '  Something,  too,  might  have  been  effected  in  the  way 
of  familiarity  by  an  accident  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
scenery  upon  which  they  paused  to  gaze.  On  reaching  the 
windmill,  and  looking  down  upon  the  course  of  the  Avon, 
winding  its  snake-like  path  at  their  feet,  with  the  woods  ot 
Leigh,  rich  in  their  midsummer  foliage,  feathering  down  on 
one  side,  and  rocks  of  limestone,  bright  in  their  veins  of  zed 
and  grey,  freshly  opened  by  the  quarrying,  rising  beautifully 
bold  on  the  other,  Agnes  stood  wrapt  in  ecstasy.  All  she  had 
yet  seen  of  nature  had  been  the  flowery  meads  and  blooming 
apple  orchards  of  the  least  romantic  part  of  Devonshire  ;  and 
t  though  there  was  beauty  enough  in  this  to  awaken  that  love  of 
landscape  which  is  always  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  in  a 
finely-organised  mind,  she  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  sort 
of  emotion  the  scene  she  now  beheld  occasioned  her.  She 
pressed  forward  before  her  companions,  and,  utterly  unmindful 
of  danger,  leaned  over  the  verge  of  the  giddy  precipice  till 
young  Peters,  really  alarmed,  seized  her  by  the  arm  and  drew 
her  back  again.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  her  face  was  as 
pale  as  marble. 

S€  My  dear  Miss  Willoughby  I"  said  Mary,  kindly,  "  the 
precipice  has  made  you  giddy, ....  I  do  believe,  if  James  had 
not  seized  you,  that  you  would  have  fallen  !" 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,"  replied  Agnes,  shaking  her  head,  while  a 
bright  flush  instantly  chased  the  paleness,  "  I  do  assure  you  I 
was  not  in  any  danger  at  all ...  •  only  I  never  saw  any  thing 
so  beautiful  before." 

"  Let  us  sit  down,"  said  Lucy.  "  There  is  no  dampness 
whatever.  It  is  almost  the  first  day  of  real  summer,  and  the 
air  is  delicious.     Is  it  not  beautiful  here,  Agnes  ?  " 

A  look  of  gratitude,  and  almost  of  affection,  was  the  answer  ; 
and  as  the  little  party  sat  together,  inhaling  that  most  delicious 
of  essences  which  the  sun  draws  forth  when  herbs  and  flowers 
are  what  he  shines  upon,  with  a  lovely  landscape  around,  and 
each  other's  fair  young  faces  and  blithe  voices  beside  them, 
was  it  wonderful  that  the  recent  date  of  their  acquaintance 
should  be  forgotten,  or  that  they  laughed,  and  chatted,  and 
looked  about,  and  enjoyed  themselves,  mt\i  a&  mwsta  %p&tj  «xui 
*s  little  restraint  as  if  they  had  known  each  ovVxet  tot  ^«*nrt 
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They  were  all  very  happy,  and  a  full  hour  passed  unheeded 
as  they  amused  themselves  sometimes  with  idle  talk,  some-* 
times  with  listening  to  the  reverberating  thunder  that  arose 
from  the  blasting  of  the  rocks  below  them,  and  sometimes  by 
sitting  silent  for  a  whole  minute  together,  pulling  up  handfuls 
of  the  fragrant  thyme  with  which  their  couch  was  strewed. 
They  were  all  very  happy,  but  none  of  the  party  had  any 
notion  of  the  happiness  of  Agnes.  It  was  the  first  moment  of 
real  positive  enjoyment  she  had  tasted  since  she  left  £mpton, 
and  a  feeling  like  renewed  life  seemed  to  seize  upon  her  senses. 
Without  reasoning  about  it,  she  had  felt,  during  the  last  few 
months,  as  if  it  were  her  fate  to  be  unhappy,  and  that  all  she ' 
had  to  do  was  to  submit;  but,  to  her  equal  delight  and 
astonishment,  she  now  found  that  nobody  ever  was  so  much 
mistaken,  for  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  particularly  happy 
people  in  the  world,  wanting  nothing  but  sun,  sweet  air,  and 
a  lovely  landscape,  to  make  her  forget  that  such  a  thing  as 
sorrow  existed;  and  the  only  thought  that  threw  a  shadow 
upon  the  brightness  of  her  spirit,  was  that  which  suggested 
that  she  must  have  been  very  wicked  to  have  doubted  for  a 
moment  the  goodness  of  God,  who  had  formed  this  beautiful 
world  on  purpose  to  make  people  happy. 

But  though  every  moment  of  such  an  hour  as  this  seems  to 
leave  its  own  sweet  and  lasting  impression  on  the  memory  the 
whole  is  soon  gone ;  and  when  Mary,  with  the  wisdom  called 
for  by  being  the  eldest  of  the  party,  jumped  up,  exclaiming  that 
they  had  quite  forgotten  their  appointment  to  meet  her  mo- 
ther on  the  down,  Agnes  roused  herself  with  a  sigh,  as  if  she 
had  passed  through  a  momentary  trance. 

They  met  the  rest  of  their  party,  however,  though  the 
order  of  the  meeting  was  changed,  for  it  was  our  young  set 
who  encountered  the  others  on  their  return,  after  a  ramble  of 
half  a  mile  or  so  towards  the  turnpike,  which  it  is  probable  had 
not  been  enlivened  by  any  such  raptures  as  those  felt  by  Agnes. 

The  two  parties  now  joined,  and  the  conversation  -was  ge- 
neral, not  very  lively  perhaps,  but  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest  to  Agnes,  who  had  fallen  so  heartily  in  love  with  St. 
Vincent's  rocks,  as  to  make  her  hear  of  being  fixed  for  some 
time  in  their  neighbourhood  with,  the  greatest  delight* 

"  WelJ,  ma'am,  have  you  seen  any  lodgings  that  ^o\x liked?  H 
Mdid  the  eldest  Miss  Peters  to  Mr*.Bax\ttta^% 
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u  Yes,  my  tlear  Mary,  I  have,  indeed/'  replied  the  widow  ; 
"  thanks  to  your  dear  kind  mamma,  who  has  really  been  iade* 
fatigable.  Clifton  seemi  exceedingly  full,  1  think,  and  i  an 
not  sorry  for  it,  for  my  poor  dear  Agnes  really  wanta  a  little 
change  to  rouse  her  spirits.  .  .  .  That  mourning  habit  that  abe 
so  delights  in  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  too  just  a  type  of 
her  disposition." 

The  brother  and  sisters,  who  had  so  lately  shared  in  Jhe  gay 
hilarity  of  Agnes' s  laughter,  exchanged  glances,  but  said  no- 
thing, while  she  herself  blushing,  and  half  laughing  again  at 
the  same  recollection,  changed  the  subject  by  wing,  — 
And  have  you  taken  lodgings,  aunt?  " 
Yes,  my  dear,  1  have  •  • .  .  small  but  very  delightful 
lodgings  in  Sion  Row  .  . . .  the  very  Row,  Agnes,  that  yea 
heard  my  dear  sister  mention  this  morning  as  to  deauaaie  i 
....  and  which  we  quite  despaired  of  getting  at  first,  for  there 
appeared  to  be  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  But,"  turning  to> 
Mrs.  Peters,  "  you  seem  to  understand  all  these  things,  ajarw 
garet,  so  admirably  well !  You  made  the  good  woman  da 
exactly  what  you  pleased.  ...  So  clever, .  ,  . .  and  bo  like  your 
poor  dear  brother !  .  .  .  ." 

"  My  poor  dear  brother  must  have  been  wonderfully 
changed  if  he  ever  showed  himself  half  so  self-willed ! " 
thought  the  conscious  Mrs.  Peters,  who  had  certainly  need 
something  like  bribery  and  corruption  to  remove  all  difficulties 
in  procuring  for  her  sister-in-law  apartments,  whieh  aatiat  by 
agreement  be  entered  upon  the  following  day. 

"  But  you  have  got  them,  aunt,  at  last  ?.  ...  I  am  so  glad 
of  it !  ....  for  I  think  Clifton  the  moat  beautiful  place  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life." 

"  Falling  in  love  with  the  young  man,  that  is  quite  clear," 
thought  the  active-minded  widow.  , 

A  fresh  return  of  happiness  awaited  Agnea  on  re-entering 
the  house.  Lucy  threw  her  wraps  aside  and  aat  down  to  the 
piano-farte :  she  played  prettily,  and  sang,  too,  well  enough 
to  delight  the  thirsty  ears  of  Agnes,  who  had  never  heard  a 
note,  excepting  at  the  cathedral  at  Exeter,  since  she  had  left  her 
school.  The  evident  pleasure  which  her  performance  gave  to 
her  young  auditor  encouraged  the  good-natured  Lucy  to  pre-* 
ceed,  and,  excepting  during  an  interval  occupied  Vj  eating 
sandwiches  for  luncheon,  she  continued  to  \flav  asA  win;  ^!k 
*toee  o  'clock. 
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Thowgh  by  n#  Means  one  of  thorn  perftraisrs  who  tike  to 
keep  the  jurtniment  wheHy  to  themselves,  it  never  occurod  to 
her  to  ask  Agnes  to  play.  These  was  something  a*  childishly 
eager  hi  the  delight  wish  which  the  listened,  that  Lucy  fancied 
it  was  the  nwveUy  of  the  thing  that  so  captivated  her  attention; 
and  with  something  of  that  feeling,  perhaps*  against  which 
her  father  had  warned  them  all,  and  which  leads  young  ladies 
at  Clifton  to  &n«y  that  young  laches  fa  Devonshire  must  he 
greatly  behind-hand  in  all  things*  she  somehow  or  other  took 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  very  unlikely  Agnes  Willsughby 
should  bare  learned  to  play  or  akig. 

When  the  tisae- piece  on  the  chimney  struck  three,  there 
seemed  to  he  a  general  movement  Among  the  Peters  family, 
indicative  of  another  *ort<>. 

"  I  suppose  you  walk  again,  mother.?"  said  the  young 
wan. 

"  I  suppose  so,  James.  I  dare  soy  Mrs.  Baroahy  will  like 
to  go  to  the  library  and  put  her  name  d*wn  at  the  rooms." 

"  Oh  yes  J  • .  .  •  I  shall,  indeed, .  *  .  .,  for  poor  Agnes  a 
sake ! " 

"Very  well ;  that  m  ajl  <|»ite  right.  .. « .  You  and  I  are 
smart  enough,  Mrs.  Baroahy,  but  I  suppose  the  girls  will 
choose  to  change  their  walking  bonnets  for  bonnets  far  the 
walk,  and  we  must  wait  for  them*  Here  are  all  the  annuals* 
I  believe, . .  .  .  and  I  am  deep  in  this  review." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Peters  threw  amide  her  shawl,  seated  herself 
in  a  low  bee-hive  that  just  fitted  her  little  person,  and  "  hap* 
pined  "  herself  with  a  biting  article  in  the  Quarterly. 

Mrs,  Barnaby  smilingly  turned  to  the  piles  of  pretty  books 
that  deeorated  the  loo-table ;  hut  hardly  had  the  young  ladies 
disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Peters  occupied  bacseK,  than  she  rose, 
and  silently  glided  out  of  the  rocsn* 

Agnes  had  no  better  bonnet  to  put  on  than  the  one  ahe  had 
already  displayed,  but  she  ran  up  stairs  with  the  other  girls, 
because  one  of  them  had  put  out  a  hand  inviting  her  to  do  so, 
and  it  was  therefore  to  one  of  their  voomg  s^ie  went,  instead  of 
her  own :  another  step  this,  and  *  *ery  considerable  one  too. 
towards  intimacy  between  young  ladies;  for  few  things  pro- 
duce a  more  genial  flow  of  talk  than  the  being  surrounded  by 
a  variety  of  objects  in  which  all  parties  take  a,  ttrcunoo.  v&* 
teresl. 
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Had  Mrs.  Barnaby  been  upon  this  occasion  a  little  leu 
humble-minded  in  her  estimate  of  her  own  charms,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  her ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  restless  spirit 
within  whispered  to  her  that  she  was  not  quite  beautiful 
enough  for  the  "  walk,"  and  the  "  library,"  and  the  €S  rooms,*' 
and  it  was  to  refresh  her  rouge  a  little,  that  she  followed  the 
young  ladies  up  stairs. 

Now  her  rouge  had  been  decidedly  sufficient  before,  and, 
moreover,  after  she  had  touched  up  her  bloom  to  the  point  she 
deemed  to  be  the  most  advantageous,  it  struck  her  that  her 
lavender  and  black  bonnet  and  plumes  looked  sombre,  and 
would  be  rendered  infinitely  more  becoming  by  introducing 
among  the  blonde  beneath  a  few  bright  blossoms  of  various 
colours ;  so  that,  when  she  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  she 
looked  precisely  like  a  clever  caricature  of  what  she  had  been 
when  she  left  it,  —  the  likeness  not  lost,  but  all  that  touched 
upon  the  ridiculous  or  outrt  brought  out  and  exaggerated* 

Mrs.  Peters  looked  up  as  she  entered,  and  gave  her  one 
steady  glance,  then  rose  from  her  chair  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  young  people  were  all  seated  in  array,  waiting  for  the 
widow's  re-appearance  as  a  signal  to  depart,  and  all  rose 
together  as  she  entered ;  but  they  had  yet  longer  to  wait,  for 
Mrs.  Peters,  after  ringing  the  bell,  quietly  reseated  herself, 
and  prepared  to  resume  her  book,  saying,  — 

"  Upon  second  thoughts,  dear  friends,  I  think  we  shall  do 
better  if  we  order  the  carriage,  and  take  Mrs.  Barnaby  and 
Miss  Willoughby  to  Bristol.  The  library  and  all  that  will  be 
within  five  minutes'  walk  of  their  lodgings,  and  as  they  leave 
Us  to-morrow,  it  will  be  making  better  use  of  our  time  to  go 
to  Bristol  to-day."  At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  and 
the  determined  little  lady,  without  waiting  to  hear  any 
opinions  on  her  proposal,  desired  to  know  if  the  coachman  was 
in  the  house. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  tell  him  to  bring  die  carriage  round  as  quickly  as 
he  can. .  . .  You  may  give  Miss  Willoughby  another  song, 
Lucy,  in  the  interval.  I  want  you,  Mary,  in  my  room  for  a 
moment"  ....  And  Mrs.  Peters  left  the  room  followed  by 
her  eldest  daughter. 

"Have  I  puzzled  you,   Mary  V  said.  *\&e,  \ro^Jnm%,  sxid 
closing  the  door  of  the  dressing-room  as  soon  as  ttie^  ^*& 
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entered  it.  ...  "  Don't  think  me  whimsical,  child,  but  upon 
my  word  I  cannot  undertake  to  parade  that  painted  and 
plumaged  giantess  through  Clifton.  I  will  sacrifice  myself 
for  a  two  hours'  purgatory,  and  listen  with  the  patience  of  a 
martyr  to  the  record  of  her  graces,  her  virtues,  and  her  dignity, 
but  it  must  be  in  the  close  carriage.  I  always  prefer  per- 
forming my  penances  in  private.  Elizabeth  evidently  believes 
in  her,  and  I  really  think  admires  her  beauty  into  the  bargain ; 
so  she  had  better  go  with  us,  for  I  presume,  Mary,  you  have 
no  wish  to  be  of  the  party  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  will  certainly  go,  if  Agnes  does. .  •  .  But, 
mamma,  I  hope  you  woVt  take  a  fancy  against  our  being  a  great 
deal  with  Miss  Willoughby.  I  will  agree  in  all  yoif  may 
choose  to  say  against  this  overwhelming  aunt  Barnaby,  but  it 
would  grieve  me  to  be  rude  to  her  charming  niece.  She  is,  I 
do  assure  you,  the  very  sweetest  creature  I  ever  made  ac- 
quaintance with." 

*  "  It  is  evident  that  you  have  taken  a  great  fancy  for  her, 
....  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  fancy  that  does  you  honour, 
for  it  clearly  proves  you  to  be  exempt  from  the  littleness  of 
fearing  a  rival. .  . .  There  is  not  a  single  girl  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  can  be  compared  to  her  in  beauty— I  am  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge  that ;  . . .  .  but  you  must  excuse  me, 
Mary,  if  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  my  sympathising  with  you 
in  your  general  and  unqualified  admiration  of  a  young  lady 
brought  up  by  my  portentous  sister  Barnaby." 

"But  Agnes  Willoughby  was  not  brought  up  by  her^ 
mamma  ....  quite  the  contrary.  . . .  You  laugh,  mamma, 
but  I  do  assure  you  .  .  . ." 

"  I  laugh  at  your '  quite  the  contrary,'  which  means,  I  sup- 
pose, that  she  has  been  brought  down  by  her  ;  and  you  will  be 
brought  down  too,  my  dear,  if  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  identi- 
fied with  her  and  her  rouge  in  public." 

"  Identified  with  Mrs.  Barnaby  ?  ....  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  do  not  like  her  at  all  better  than  you  do ;  and  I  will  make 
myself  into  a  porcupine,  and  set  up  my  quills  at  her  whenever 
she  comes  near  me,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  then,  on  your  side,  you 
must  promise "  .  . .  .  and  the  young  lady  took  her  mother's 
hand  very  coaxingly  .  .  .  .  "  you  must  promise  to  take  the 
trouble  of  talking  a  little  to  Agnea  ....  V\\!L  -<j«iolV* 

"  Yen,  I  will,  if  I  have  an   opportunity  •,..*•  «cA  \  ««* 
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sure,  if  she  is  good  for  any  thing,  I  pity  her.  •  .  .  Now,  then,. 
let  us  go  down  again,  and  you  shall  see  how  well  {  wflT 
behave." 

Before  they  reached  the  drawing-room,  however,  Mary 
Peters  had  conceived  a  project  of  her  own.  She  knew  what 
sort  of  a  drive  it  would  he  when  her  mother  was  "  behaving 
well"  to  a  person  she  disliked,  and  she  instantly  addressed-* 
whispered  request  to  Agnes  that  she  would  stay  at  home,  And 
chat,  instead  of  going  to  Bristol. 

"  If  I  may  ! " ....  replied  Agnes,  colouring  with  p^rur 
at  the  proposal ;  but  the  yoke  upon  her  young  neck  was  far 
from  being  as  easy  a  one  as  that  by  which  Mrs.  Peters  guided 
her  daughters,  and  she  felt  so  much  doubt  of  obtaining  per- 
mission if  she  asked  it  herself,  that  she  added,  "  Will  you  jus; 
forme?" 

Mrs.  Barnaby,"  -said  her  courageous  fnend,  "  you  must 
d  3  without  your  niece  during  your  drive,  if  you  jdeaae,  JEbrabe- 
ia  going  to  look  over  my  portfolios." 

"  You  are  excessively  kind,  my  dear  Mary  J"  replied  the 
benign  Mrs.  Barnaby,  too  well  satisfied  At  displaying  herself  Jm 
her  beloved  sister's  carriage  to  care  three  straws  what  became  of 
her  niece  the  while.     "J  am  'sure  Agnes,  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful  for  all  your  kindness." 

The  delighted  Agnes  instantly-  idskunbairassad  herself  of  .eB 
out-of-door  appurtenances,  .and  Lucy,  without  .saying  *  mml 
about  it,  quietly  did  the  same.  Xhe  carriage  was  annflnnonP. 
the  radiant  widow  stalked  forth,  Mrs.  Peters  took  ElisaUetni 
by  .the  arm,  and  followed  her,  shaking  hex  .head  reproachfnlJr 
at  Lucy  as  she  passed  her,  and  the  young  man  escorted  ibex* 
down  stairs ;  but  having  placed  them  in  the  carriage*  .he  de- 
clined following  them,  saying,  — 

"  I  dare  say  my  father  will  be  glad  .-of  the  drive  home,  for 
it  is  quite  hot  to-day.  —  You  will  be  sure  so  find  him  at  Jtbe- 
Exchange  Coffee-house  if  you  get  there  by  half-past  four.  .  .  . 
A  pleasant  ride  I .  • . .  Good. morning ! "  and  the  next  moment 
he  joined  the  happy  trio  in  the  drawing-room* 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  with  ourselves?"  said  he.  "Would 

Miss  Willoughby  like  to  promenade  among  the  beaux  and 

helles  ?    Or  will  she  let  us  keep  her  all  to  ourselves,  and  take 

another  delightful  country  walk  with  us  r    Which  do  you  rote* 

ife&  Miss  WJUougbby." 
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Ear  the  (country  walk,  decidedly/'  she  repKed. 

*•  4Then  let  us  go  down. by  the  aig-aag,  and  walk  under  the 
rocks/'  said  Lucy  ;  and  in  another  minute  they  were  en  raawtr 
for  that  /imsgntor  and  {despite  the  vile  colour  of  the  water) 
most  baaartiftd  nve^Hpaoh. 

f£he  enjoyment  of  this  second  rarafek  was  not  less  to  Agnes 
than  that  of  the  first;  for,  if  the  newness,  of  the  scenery  vatpaat, . 
the  newness  of  her  -companions  was  past  too ;  and  she -suffered 
herself  to  talk,  with  all  the  open  freedom  of  youth  and  iaa** 
eence,  of  her  past  life,  upon  which  Mary,  with  very  friendly 
rsktfl,  ooatriwd  to  (jaeation  her ;  for  she  'was  greatly  bent  upon 
tf  ismrverhBg  the  -saauroe^aad  cause  of  .the  widely  different  tone 
wf  anind  which  her  aouteness  had  discovered  between  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby  and  her  protegSe.    This  walk  fu% sufficed  to  explain  it; 
for  though  Agnes  w*«4d -have  .shruak  into  impenetrable  reserve 
shadehe  been  questioned  ebostt  heraumt  JBarnaby,  she  opened  her 
heoil/jtyfally  to<dl  inquiries  gaipectuqr,  Empton,  and  the  beloved 
Wilmots ;  nor  was  she  averse,  when  .asked  if  Mrs.  fiaroadgr 
had  placed  her  with  these  very  delightful  people,  to  expatiate 
upon  the  eccentric  character  of  her  half-known  aunt  Betsy. 
On  the  contrary,  this  was  a  subject  upon  which  she  loved  to  - 
dwell,  because  it  puuded  her.    The  .one  single  visit  she  had 
made  to  Miss  Com p ton  in  her  bower,  with  the  simple  but  de- 
-ttoious  -repast  which  iblkswed  iW  ..•  ahe  -aid  lady's  marked 
lafetinesff  to  bersetf,'her  mysteriously  nade  manner  to  her^aunt 
Iftartha,  ....  the  beauty  of  her  bower,  the  prettiness  of  her 
Tittle  parlour,  had  all  left  a  sort  of  vague  and  romantic  im- 
pression upon  her  mind,  which  no  subsequent  interviews  had 
sstiaaec.  *•  render  more  intcftlrgibfte.   And  all  this  she  toidVartd 
it  the  fact  that  it  was  this  aanse  dear,  alsange,  variable 
"Compton,  who  had  placed  her  in  ;the  care  -of  Mrs. 
.Wttarat. 

«*  Miss  Gernpton  of  Compton  Basett,"  repeated  Matty.; 
Glottis  a  nighty  pretty  aristocratic  designation.  Your  aunt 
*etsy  ds.  im  old  spinster  of  Jaxge  fortune,  I  presume?" 

**  Why  ■©,  I  don't  believe  ahe  is;   indeed,  my  aunt  .Bar* 
4*aby  says  she  is  very  poor,  hut  that  she  might  have  been  a 
.great  deal  richer  had  ahe  not  given  so  much  of  her  property  to 
ahe  poor  ;. . .  ...  but  I  wish  I  knew  something  more  of  her. .  * . 

J  cannot. help thinldng  that,  with  ail  her  oddities,,  I  «h*a& 
Jt&eJi^rrery  much.     There  is. owe  \baa£  nstj  *tawn>  0**&fe 
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her/'  she  added  musingly,  <c  she  is  quite  deformed,  quite 
crooked,  and  yet  I  think  she  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable- 
looking  persons  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

She  has  a  handsome  face,  perhaps  ?  "  said  Lucy. 
No,  I  believe  not.    She  is  very  pale,  and  her  face  it  avail, 
and  there  is  nothing  very  particular  in  her  feature*  ;  but  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  I  love  dearly  to  look  at  her." 

"  The  force  of  contrast,  perhaps  ?  "  whispered  James  to  his 
eldest  sister. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  she  replied. 

And  thus  they  walked  and  talked,  till  it  was  quite  time  to 
turn  back ;  and  though  their  pace  was  somewhat  accelerated,  it 
was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  get  home  in  time  to  dress 
for  their  six  o'clock  dinner. 

But  the  walk  was  not  only  agreeable,  but  profitable  to  Agnes, 
for  at  the  end  of  it  Miss  Peters  felt  fully  prepared  to  give  a 
reason  for  her  confidence  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  «H— ™\  , 
larity  between  Mrs.  Barnaby  and  her  niece. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


MRS.  BARNABY  TAKES   POSSESSION   OF   HKR   LODGINGS,   AND   UTS  ABOUT 

MAKING  HERSELF  COMFORTABLE. SHE  OPENS    HKR   PLANS  A    LITTLE 

TO  AGNES,  AND  GIVES  HER  SOME  EXCELLENT  ADVICE.  —  THE  COMFORT 
OF  A  MIDSUMMER  FIRE.  —  THE  APARTMENT  OF  AGNES  SET  IN  ORDER, 
A  LECTURE  ON  USEFULNESS. VIRTUOUS  INDIGNATION. 

• 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Peters  took  care,  without  being 
particularly  rude,  that  a  movement  of  some  activity  "  to  speed 
the  parting  guest,"  should  be  perceptible  in  her  household. 
Mr.  Peters  took  a  very  kind  leave  of  both  ladies  at  breakfast, 
and  expressed  a  very  friendly  wish  of  being  useful  to  them 
as  long  as  they  should  remain  at  Clifton ;  but  his  judicious 
lady,  who  generally  knew,  without  any  discourtesy,  how  to 
make  him  perceive  that  his  first  impressions  were  somewhat 
less  acute  than  her  own,  had  pointed  out  to  him  a  few  pecu- 
liarities in  Mrs.  Barnaby,  which  he  certainly  did  not  approve. 
The  principal  of  these,  perhaps,  was  that  of  her  rouging 
which  for  some  time  he  steadfastly  refused  to  believe,  deetariiia; 
tb*t  ber  complexion  was  the  most  beautiful  ue  e^ret  new  \  \soX 
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when,  his  examination  being  sharpened,  he  could  withhold  his 
belief  no  longer,  he  ingenuously  confessed  he  did  not  like  it, 
and  allowed  that,  though  he  thought  it  would  be  great  folly  to 
lose  the  fine  fortune  she  had  promised  them,  on  that  account, 
he  certainly  thought  he  should  feel  more  comfortable  when 
the  rouge  pots  were  all  gone  into  lodgings,  because  they  were 
articles  he  did  not  wish  to  put  in  the  way  of  his  girls. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Peters  had  taken  his  leave,  the  footman  was 
very  audibly  instructed  to  order  a  porter  to  come  for  Mrs. 
Barnaby's  luggage ;  "  And  let  it  be  before  the  hall  dinner, 
Stephen,  that  William  may  be  able  to  walk  beside  the  things, 
and  see  that  none  of  them  are  dropped  by  the  way." 

And  then  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  very  kindly  asked  if  she  would 
not  like  to  send  her  maid  to  see  that  a  fire  was  lighted  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  that  any  thing  she  wanted  for  dinner  might 
be  ordered  in  ?  ....  And  then  the  thoughtful  Mrs.  Peters 
proposed,  after  Betty  Jacks  had  been  gone  about  an  hour,  that 
James  should  go  to  the  lodgings,  and  that  they  should  not  set 
off  themselves  till  he  came  back  and  gave  notice  that  every 
thing  was  ready  and  comfortable.  , 

In  short,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  her  niece,  her  maid,  and  all  their 
travelling  baggage,  were  safely  deposited  at  No.  1.  Sion  Row, 
before  the  clock  struck  three. 

The  widow  looked  about  her  when  she  first  got  into  her 
own  drawing-room  very  much  as  if  she  did  not  know  how  she 
got  there.  She  was  puzzled  and  mystified  by  the  tactics  of 
Mrs.  Peters.  Delighted  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation  in 
finding  the  family  so  infinitely  higher  in  station  than  she  had 
anticipated,  her  first  idea,  on  perceiving  what  a  land  of  milk 
and  honey  she  had  fallen  into,  was  to  exert  all  her  fascinating 
talents  to  enable  her  to  stay  there  as  long  as  possible.  But  the 
conviction  that  this  scheme  would  not  take,  came  upon  her,  she 
hardly  knew  how.  She  had  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  per- 
suade herself  that  the  "dear  Margaret"  was  otherwise  than  civil 
to  her,  yet  she  felt  as  if  she  was  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  neither 
go,  nor  stay,  except  as  she  might  receive  permission;  but,  finally, 
she  contrived  to  heal  the  wound  her  vanity  had  thus  received 
by  believing  that  Mrs.  Peters' s  high  fashion,  and  superior 
knowledge  of  life,  naturally  rendered  her  manners  unlike  any 
she  had  hitherto  been  acquainted  with,  «u<3l  roxLW^a&ttfc}  *taax 
she  might  occasionally  mistake  her  me&xvm£« 
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Upon  the  whole,  however,  she  began  her  Clifton  esmpeJgi 
in  very  good  spiritsi-  The  Petersea  must  be  extremely  usaJtil 
acquaintance,  and  might  be  safely  boasted  of  any  where  an  Jeer. 
and  near  relations.  Thii  was  very  different  from  arriving,,  as 
she  had  done,  at  Exeter,  without  a.  chance  of  making  a>  single 
acquaintance  besides  her.  dressmaker.  Moreover,  eke  had 
got  through  the  difficulty  of  throwing  off  her  weeda  admi- 
rably; she  had  managed  matters  so  that  the  drees  of  Agnes 
should  be  perfectly  respectable,  and  yet  cost  her  nothing  far 
a  twelvemonth;  she  had  just  received  a  quarter's  income* 
without  any  deduction,  and,  to.  crown  all*  "  she  never  wa»»iat 
better  looks  in  her  life;" 

Short,  then,  was  the  interval  of  discomfort  that  kept,  her 
inactive  on  first  entering  her  lodgings.  "  It  was  not  quite 
such  a  drawing-room  as  that  of  Mrs.  Peters,  to  be  sure,,  but.  it 
was  the  most  fashionable  part  of  Clifton  ;  and  with  her  man- 
agement, and  admirable  ways  of  contriving  things,  she. should 
soon  make  it  extremely  lady -like." 

"  Well,  now  then  we  must  set  to  work,  Agnes,"  . .  • .  she 
said,  drawing  off  her  gloves.  "  Gome,  Jerningbam,  yon,  must 
not'  stand  looking  out  of  the  window,  child  ;  there  is  an  im- 
mense deal  to  do  before- we  can  be  ■comfortable..  And  the  first 
thing  will  be  to  get  all  the  trunks,  up,  those,  that  came:  by  the 
waggon,  and  those  that  came  with  us." 

"  Then  I'm  sure;,  ma'am,"  replied  the  waitingnmaid,  "  I 
don't  know  where  you'll  find  room  to  put  'em." 

"They  must  all.be brought  in. here,  Jerningham,  to  begin? 
and  when  I  have  got  all.  my  own  things  unpacked,  we  jnust  see 
how  we  shall  be.  off  about  drawers,  and  closets,  and  pegs,  and 
all  that;  and  then  the  empty  trunks  and  boxes  must  be  carried 
into  your  garret,.  Jerningbam,  or  into  that  little  room  inside 
mine,  that  I  mean,  to  give  up  to  Agnes." 

"  To  me;  aunt  ?  .  .  •  .  How  very  kind ! "  exclaimed  her. 
niece,  delighted  beyond  measure- at  the  ideaiof.  some  place,  no 
matter  what,  where  she  might  be  alone. 

"Yes,  my  dear.  ....  You  have  not  seen  the  rooms  yet; 
come  with  me  Agnes,  while  Jernisgham  goes  down  about  the 
trunks,  and  I  will  show  you  our  apartments." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  then,  ma'am,  about  the  trunks  ? " 
*M  Betty  Jacks  in  &  fit  of  despair  ;  "  I'm  sure  I  cwoft  oasrj. 
*?/»  up  any  how/' 
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"  Then  ask  the  people  of  the  bouse  to  help  you." 

«  Why,  thereV<mly  die  old  lady  and  one  maid,  ma!attl,  and 
I'm  sure  they  eaa>  fc  an*  Aey  Wn  V* 

Mrs*  Barnaby  meditated  for  a  moment,  and  then  tew  out 
her  purse.  <c  Here  is  sixpence,  Jerningham  r  go  to  the  next 
fablta-honee,  and  hire- a' man  to  Bring  up-  my  boxes,  ft  is 
immensely  exptnsivey  Agnes,  this  moving  about*  and  we  really 
must  be  very  earefaf !  ....  Of  course,  my  dear,  you*  db  not 
want  any  dinner  after  the  Rodney  Place  luncheon  ?  I  took 
•care  to  take  a  couple  of  glasses' of  wrneo»  purpose;'  and  you 
should  remember,  my  dear,  that  I  have  every  earthly  thing  to 
pay  for  you,  and  never  neglect  an  opportunity  of  sparing  me 
when  yen  earn  After  we  have  dene  our  unpacking  we  can 
dress,  and  go-  out  to-  the  pastry-cook**---  there1  is  hardly  any 
thing  L  like  better  than  cakes  —  and  you  can  have- a  biscuit 
you  know,  if  you  should  want  any  thing  before  tea*** 

rShe  majestic  lady  then  led  the  way  to  their  "  apartments/* 
which;  consisted  of  a  smalt  bed-room  behind  the  drawing*- 
toom*  and  a  very  smalt  closet,  with  a  little  canrp-*bedV  behind 
that.. 

"  Here,  my  dear;  is-  the  room  I  intend  for  yon;  Ptf  is,  I 
believe,  generally  used  for  a  servant,  but  T  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  hiring  a  garret;  for  ■  Jerningham  cm  purpose  that  you 
might  have  the  comfort  of  tfais*  In  fact,  that  bed-  of  mine  is 
not  larger  than  I-  like  for  myself,  and  the  dvawers;  andalP  that, 
*ce>  not  at  all  more'  than  I  shall  want ;  so  remember,  if  you 
please,  not  to  let  any  single  article  of  y oars,  great  or  small,  be 
•ever  seen  in  my  room  :  I  shall  be  puaried  enougli,  F  am  sure, 
-as  it  is,  to  find  room  for  my  own  things.  You  Hove*- a  great 
advantage  over  rue,  these,  Agnes ;  .  .  .  .  that  faffey  of  yours 
for  keeping  yourself  in  deep  mourning  makes  ic  soeasy  for 
you  to  find  space  enough  for  every  thing." 

"  Oh  yes ! "  replied  Agnes  joyfully,  te  every  thing  shall  be 
put  into  the  closet.  What  very  pleasant  lodgings  these  are, 
aunt  * .  .  .  sot  much  better  than  those  at  Exeter !  It  is  such  a 
nice  closet  this,  and  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  yon  for  giving 
it  up  to  me ! " 

"  I  shall  be  alvaay*  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  you,  Agnes, 
so  long  as  you.  condone  to  behave  well.     Here  come  some  of 
the  boxes*    .- .  now  then,  yon  must  kneel  down  and  neb)  tar 
unpmckthsmJ' 
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It  was  a  long  and  a  wearisome  task  that  unpacking,  and  often 
did  Agnes,  as  the  sun  shone  in  upon  them  while  they  per- 
formed it,  think  of  her  pleasant  walks  with  her  new  friends, 
and  long  to  breathe  again  the  air  that  blew  upon  her  as  the 
stood  on  the  top  of  St.  Vincent's  rocks. 

Mrs.  Barnaby,  on  the  contrary,  was  wholly  present  to  the 
work  before  her;  and  though  she  waxed  weary  and  warm 
before  it  was  completed,  her  spirits  never  flagged,  but  ap- 
peared to  revive  within  her  at  every  fresh  deposit  of  finery 
that  she  came  upon,  and  again  and  again  did  the  call  upon 
Agnes  and  Jerningham  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  the 
had  stowed  them. 

At  length  the  work  was  done,  and  every  disposable  corner 
of  her  room  filled ;  under  the  bed,  over  the  bed,  in  the  drawers, 
and  upon  the  drawers,  not  an  inch  remained  unoccupied  by 
some  of  the  widow's  personalities. 

It  was  by  this  time  so  late  that  the  cake  scheme  was  given 
up.  and  the  drawing-room  being  restored  to  order,  the  two 
ladies  sat  down  to  tea.  It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Barnaby't 
genius  displayed  itself  in  sketching  plans  for  the  future :  the 
lad  learned  from  Mrs.  Peters  and  the  simple-minded  Elisa- 
beth, during  their  drive  to  and  from  Bristol,  all  particulars 
respecting  the  Clifton  balls,  and,  moreover,  that  the  Peters 
family  seldom  failed  to  attend  them. 

"  This  will  be  quite  enough  to  set  us  going  respectably : 
people  that  come  in  their  own  carriage  must  have  influence* 
I  trust  that  those  stupid  humdrums,  the  Wilmots,  gave  you 
some  dancing  lessons,  Agnes?" 

«  Yes,  aunt" 

"  You  are  always  so  short  in  your  answers,  you  never  tell 
me  any  thing.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  through  a  quad- 
rille without  blundering  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so,  aunt." 

"  Remember,  if  you  can't,  I  shall  be  most  dreadfully  angry, 
for  it  would  destroy  all  my  plans  entirely. — I  mean,  Agnes, 
that  you  shall  dance  as  much  as  possible; — nothing  extends 
one's  acquaintance  among  young  men  so  much.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  myself  about  dancing.  I  don't  think  I  shall  do  it  here, 
on  account  of  dear  Margaret .  .  .  .  perhaps  she  might  think  it 
too  soon,  I  shall  probably  take  to  cards ;  that's  not  a  bad 
way  of  making  acquaintance  either  ;  but  in  all  thinga  Yemeni- 
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ber  that  you  play  into  my  hands,  and  whenever  you  have  a 
new  partner,  remember  that  you  always  say  to  him,  '  You 
must  give  me  leave  to  introduce  you  to  my  aunt'  ....  Do 
you  hear  me,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  aunt/'  replied  the  poor  girl  with  an  involuntary 
sigh. 

"  What  a  poor  stupid  creature  you  are,  to  be  sure  ! "  re- 
turned Mrs.  Barnaby  in  a  tone  of  much  displeasure.  "  What 
in  the  world  can  you  sigh  for  now,  just  at  the  very  moment 
that  I  am  talking  to  you  of  balls  and  dancing  ?  I  wish  to 
Heaven  you  were  a  little  more  like  what  I  was  at  your  age, 
Agnes !    Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  you  are  sighing  for  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  aunt ;  I  believe  I  am  tired." 

"  Tired  ?  .  .  .  .  and  of  what,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Come, 
come,  let  us  have  no  fine  lady  airs,  if  you  please  ;  and  don't 
look  as  if  you  were  going  to  cry,  whatever  you  do.  There  is 
nothing  on  earth  I  dislike  so  much  as  gloom.  I  am  of  a  very 
cheerful,  happy  temper  myself,  and  it's  perfect  misery  to  me 
to  see  any  body  look  melancholy. ...  I  declare,  Agnes,  I  am 
as  hungry  as  a  hound ! ....  I  don't  like  to  ring  for  Jerning- 
ham  again,  she  looked  so  horridly  cross  ;  and  I  wish,  my  dear, 
you  would  just  toast  this  round  of  bread  for  me.  Mrs.  Peters 
was  quite  right  about  the  fire  ....  it  is  such  a  comfort !  and 
coals  are  so  cheap  here.  .  .  •  Let  me  stir  it  up  a  little  .... 
there,  now  it's  as  bright  as  a  furnace ;  you  can  just  kneel  down 
in  the  middle  here  upon  the  rug." 

Agnes  obeyed,  and  after  some  minutes'  assiduous  applica- 
tion to  the  labour  imposed,  she  presented  the  toasted  bread,  her 
own  fair  face  scarcely  less  changed  in  tint  by  the  operation. 

"  Gracious  me,  child !  what  a  fright  you  have  made  of 
yourself ! .  .  .  .  you  should  have  held  the  other  hand  up  before 
your  face.  You  are  but  a  clumsy  person,  I  am  afraid,  at  most 
things,  as  well  as  at  satin-stitch.  Will  you  have  some  more  tea. 
my  dear  ?"..••  draining,  as  was  her  habit,  the  last  drop  into 
her  own  cup  before  she  asked  the  question,  and  then  extending 
her  hand  to  that  genial  source  of  hospitality,  the  tepid  urn. 

a  No  more,  thank  you,  aunt.  ...  I  will  go  now,  if  you 
please,  and  take  all  my  things  out  of  your  way  •  •  •  •  and  I 
shall  make  my  closet  so  comfortable  !...." 

' €€  J  dare  say  you  will.     But  stay  a  mamfent,  k.<@Q&&%.  ^  ^s^ 
find  you  hare  more  room  than  you  want,  ito  yo&TK'j  V**\*ak 
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lonnet-bvxe*  somewhere  or  other  among  your  things,  no-  thai 
I  can  get  at  them  .  ...  so  that  Jerningham  can  get  at  them*  I 
mean,  easily." 

<c  I  will,  if  I  can,  aunt,  hut  I  am  afraid  there  will  bsvdryee, 
room  for  my  chair.  However,  you  shall  come  and  ee*v  if  yon 
please,  yourself,  and  then  you  will  he  the  heat  judge ;  bvt£ 
will  go  first,  and  get  every  tiring'  ia  order." 

''Very  well,  then,  Agnes,  you  may  tell  Jerningham  to  w- 
parate  every  thing  like  mourning  from  my  things,  aneYgfai  it 
all  to  you.  And  you  must  contrive,  my  dear,  to  cot  aasl 
up  every  thing  to  fit  yourself,  for  I  really  can  b#  at  n» 
pense  about  it.  It.  is  perfectly  incredible  how  money  goes  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  so  different  from  our  dear  SKlverton ! 
....  However,  I  will  not  grumble  about  it,  fbr  I  consider  it 
quite  my  duty  to  bring  you  out  into*  the.  world,  and  I  knew  welt 
enough  before  I  set  out  that  it  could  not  be  done  for  nothing: 
But  it  is  a  sort  of  self-devotion  I  shall  never  complain. aft, 
if  you  do  but  turn  out  well." 

Agnes   was  standing  while  this  affectionate  speech   was 
spoken,  and  basing  quietly  waited  for  its  conclusioiv  again, 
uttered  her  gentle  "  thank  you,  aunt,"  and  retired  to  assume 
the  longed-for  paradise  of  her  little  closet 
.  Darkness- overtook  her  before  she  had  fully  cosnpleafdheif 
task ;  but,  perhaps,  she  wilfully  lingered  over  it,  for  it  Istpt- 
her  alone,  and  permitted  her  bright  and  innocent  spirit  to  in- 
dulge itself  by  recalling  all  the  delight  she  had  felt  in  looking 
down  upon  the  bold  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Avon,  and 
she  blessed  Heaven  for  the  fund  of  happiness- she  was  now  can*- 
scious  existed  within  her,  since  the  power  of  looking  out  upon 
nature  seemed  sufficient  to-  produce  a  joy  great  enough  to 
make  her  forget  aunt  Barnaby,  and  every  thing  else  that  gave* 
her  pain.     A  part,  too,  of  her  hours  of  light*  was  spent  in. 
opening  more  than  one  of  her  dear  little  volumes  to  seek  for 
some  remembered  description-  of  scenery  which  she  thought- 
would  be  more  intelligible  to  her  now  than  heretofore ;  and  as 
Spenser  happened  to  fall  into  her  hands,  it  was  no  great  won* 
der  if  his  flowery  meads  and  forests  drear  tempted  her  onwards 
till  she  "imost  lost  herself  among  them. 

At  length,  however,  she  had  done  all  that  she  thought  she 
could  do.  towards  giving  a  closet  the  apuearanee  of  a  roera; 
and  having  stowed  her  tiny  looking- gjLaa*  oufc  o£  to*  'wvjv.(*S6&. 
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pens,  ink,  and  a  book  or  two,  on  the  rickety  little  table 
•it*  stead,  she  looked  round  in  the  dnaky  twilight  with  infl- 
satisfaction,  and  thought,  that  were  she  quite  sure  at 
taking  a  long  country- walk  about  three  times  a  week  with  die 
Irterses,  she  should  be  very,  very  happy,  let  every  thing -else 
go  on  as  it  might. 

Haying  come  to  this1  satisfactory  conclusion-  (for  a  walk 
three  times  a  week  was  an  indulgence  she  might  reasonably 
hope  for),  she  east  one4  fond  look  round  upon  her  dark  but 
dear  solitude,  and  then  went  to  rejoin  her  aunt  in  the  drawing* 
room,  and  announce  its  state  of  perfection. to  her.  She  found 
her  seated  at  the  open  window. 

**"  What-  have  you  been  about,  Agnes,  all  this  time  ?  "  she 
said.  "  It  is  lucky  that  my  cheerful,  happy  temper,  does  not 
make  solitude  as  dreadful  to  me  as  it  is  to  most  people^  or  I 
should'1  be  badly  off,  living  with  you.  You  are  but  a  stupid; 
moping  sort  of  a  body,  my  dear,  I  must  say,  or  you  would 
have  guessed  that  there  was  mere  to  see  at  the  front  of  the 
house  than  at  the  baek  of  it.  I  declare  I  never  saw  such  a 
delightful  window  as  this  in  my  life.  You  would  never  be- 
lieve what  a  mall  there  has  been-  here  from  the  moment  I  took 
my  place  till  just  now,  that  it's  got  almost  dark ;  .  .  .  .  and 
eren  now,  Agnes',  if  you  will  come  here/' ....  she  added  in  a 
whisper,  .  . .  .  "  but  don't  speak  «...  you  may  see  one- couple 
left,  and  lovers  they  are,  I'll  be  bound  for  them  ....  Here, 
stand  here- by  me. 

**  No,  thank  you,  aunt,"*  said  Agnes>  retreating ;  C4I  don't 
want  to  see  them,  and  1  think  it  is  more  comfortable  by  the 
uze. 

<c  You  don't  choose  to  spoil  sport,  I  suppose ;  .  .  . .  but 
•don't  be  such  a  fool,  and  pretend  to  he  wiser  than  your  betters. 
■Come  here,  I  say ;  you  shall  take  one  peep,  I  am  determrned." 

And  as  this  determination  was-  enforced  by  a  tolerably  strong 
pull,  Agnes  yielded,  and  found  herself,  greatly  against  her  in- 
clination, standing  at  the  open  window,  with  her  head  obligingly 
thrust  out  of  it  by  her* resolute  aunt 

The  lamps  were- by  this  time  lighted*  and  at  that  moment  a 

remarkably  tall,  gentleman-like  looking  personage  passed  be- 

neam  one  that  stood  almost  immediately  below  the  window^ 

receiving;  its'  full  glare  upon  his  features.     Beside  him  was  a 

hdjTj  and  a  young  one,  slight,  tall,  and  elegant-looking,  who 
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more  than  leaned  upon  his  arm,  for  her  head  almost  reclined 
upon  his  shoulder ;  and,  aa  they  passed,  Agnea  saw  hit  hand 
raised  to  her  face,  and  he  seemed  to  he  playing  with  her 
ringlets. 

Agnes  forcibly  withdrew  her  head,  while  Mrs.  Barnaby 
threw  herself  half  out  of  the  window  for  a  minute,  then  drew 
back,  laughing  heartily,  and  shut  down  the  sash. 

"  That's  capital!" she  cried;  "they  fancied  them- 
selves so  very  snug.  But  wasn't  he  a  fine  figure  of  a  man, 
Agnes  ?  I  never  saw  a  finer  fellow  in  my  life.  He's  taller 
than  Tate  by  half  a  head,  I  am  sure.  But  you're  right  about 
the  fire  too,  for  the  wind  comes  over  that  down  uncommonly 
cold.  I  shall  go  to  work  for  an  hour,  and  then  have  a  littk 
bread  and  cheese  and  a  pint  of  beer." 

Mrs.  Barnaby  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  unlocked 
her  work-box,  in  which  she  found  ready  to  her  hand  good 
store  of  work  prepared  for  her  beloved  needle. 

"  Now,  only  see,  Agnes,  what  a  thing  it  would  have  been 
for  you,  if  you  had  learned  to  work  satin-stitch ! "  she  said. 
"  Here  am  I,  happy  and  amused,  and  before  I  go  to  bed  I 
dare  say  I  shall  have  done  a  good  inch  of  this  beautiful  collar. 
....  And  only  look  at  yourself !  What  earthly  use  are  yon  of 
to  any  body  ?  ....  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  sit  idle  in 
that  way,  while  you  see  me  hard  at  work." 

"  May  I  get  a  book,  aunt  ?  " 

<e  Books,  books,  books !  ....  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
completely  full  of  idleness  than  another,  it  is  reading,  — just 
spelling  along  one  line  after  another  ....  And  what  comes  of 
it  ?  Now,  here's  a  leaf  done  already,  and  wait  a  minute  and 
you'll  see  a  whole  bunch  of  grapes  done  in  spotting.  There  is 
some  sense  in  that :  but  poring  over  a  lot  of  rubbishly  words 
is  an  absolute  sin,  for  it  is  wasting  the  time  that  Heaven  gives 
us,  and  doing  no  good  to  our  fellow-creatures." 

"  And  the  grapes  ! "  thought  Agnes,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  when  I  speak  to  you,  child  ?  .  .  .  . 
Did  that  stupid  Mrs.  Wilmot  never  tell  you  to  speak  when 
you  were  spoken  to  ?  ....  What  a  different  creature  you 
would  have  been  if  I  had  had  the  placing  you,  instead  of  that 
crooKed,  frumpish  old  maid !  .  .  .  .  But  I  am  sadly  afraid  it  is 
too  late  now  to  hope  that  you  will  ever  be  good  fot  m\ictu" 
"  I  should  he  rery  glad  to  try  to  make  m^B&i  coTO$*ta9& 
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for  the  situation  of  a  governess,  aunt,  as  you  once  mentioned 
to  me/'  replied  Agnes. 

"  Oh !  by  the  by,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  that.  You 
are  not  to  say  one  word  on  that  subject  here,  remember,  nor 
indeed  any  where,  till  at  such  time  as  I  shall  give  you  leave. 
It  will  be  cruelly  hard  for  me  to  have  the  monstrous  expense 
of  maintaining  you,  exactly  as  if  you  were  my  own  child,  and 
not  have  the  credit  of  it.  And,  besides,  I  don't  feel  quite  sure 
that  /  shall  send  you  out  as  a  governess  ....  it  must  depend 
upon  circumstances.  Perhaps  I  shall  get  you  married,  and 
that  might  suit  me  just  as  well.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
yourself  always  ready  to  go  out  at  a  minute's  warning,  if  I 
say  the  word ;  but  you  need  mention  it  to  nobody,  and  parti- 
cularly not  to  my  relations  here." 

"  Very  well,  aunt ....  I  will  say  nothing  about  it  But 
in  order  to  be  ready  when  you  say  the  word,  I  think  I  ought 
to  study  a  good  deal,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  it  if  you  will 
give  me  leave." 

"How  you  do  plague  me,  child,  about  your  learning! 
Push  the  candles  this  way,  can't  you,  and  snuff  them,  when 
you  see  me  straining  my  poor  eyes  with  this  fine  work  .  . . . 
And  do  you  know,  miss,  I  think  it's  very  likely  those  books 
you  are  so  mighty  fond  of  are  nothing  in  the  world  but  trum- 
pery story-books,  for  I  don't  believe  you'd  hanker  after  them 
so,  if  they  were  really  in  the  teaching  line.  For,  after  all, 
Agnes,  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I  don't  believe  you  ever  did 
pay  attention  to  any  single  thing  that  could  be  really  useful  in 
the  way  of  govemessing.  Now,  music,  for  instance,  nobody 
ever  heard  you  say  a  word  about  that ;  and  you  ought  to  sing 
too,  if  you  werVt  more  stupid  than  any  thing  ever  was,  for 
both  your  father  and  mother  sang  like  angels." 

"  I  can  sing  a  little,  aunt,"  said  Agnes. 

"  There,  now, ....  isn't  it  as  plain  as  possible  that  you 
take  no  pleasure  in  it  ?  ...  .  though  every  body  said  your  poor 
dear  mother  could  have  made  her  fortune  by  singing.  But 
you  care  for  nothing  but  books,  books,  books  !  .  .  . .  and  what 
profit,  I  should  like  to  know,  will  ever  come  of  that?" 

"  But  I  do  care  very  much  indeed  for  music,   aunt,"  said 
Agnes  eagerly,    "  only  I  did  not  talk  about  it,  because  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  convenient  for  yow.  to  YflN*  wv  V&aftcfe- 
ment  for  me.     But  I  believe  I  could  learn  to  $£\.  wj  \««ft^ 
music,  if  I  had  4  piano-forte  to  study  nifit.'' 


» 
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"  Grant  me  patience !  •  • . .  And  yon  really  wrest  me  tots  \ 
and  get  you  a  piano-forte,  which  iB  just  the  moat  expensiie 
thing  in  the  world  ?  .  . . .  And  that,  after  I  had  ao  MaHj 
opened  my  heart  to  you  about  my  fears  of  not  fearing 
enough ! ....  I  do  think  that  paaaes  any  thing  I  ever 
in  my  life!" 

"  Indeed,  aunt,  I  new  would  have  aaidja  rad 
if         " 

"If? if  what,  I  should  like  to  know ? 

Tcnows  it  is  seldom  I  lose  my  temper  about  any  1suam>imt'Si* 
almost  too  much  to  hear  you  ask  me  to  my  £aeeao  rnitLsnysdl 
In  that  way,  ....  and  you  witheut  a  Tftiirnrrf nmrrr  hmiagi 
penny  to  repay  me  ! " 

u  Pray  forget  it,  aunt ! Indeed  Isbnot  wishfto  brsi 

expense  to  you,  and  will  very  gladly  try.toiabomcifbr-nuy  owl 
.living,  if  you  will  let  me/' 

"  Mighty  fine,  to  be -sane ! . .  .  /Much  you're  goodfosyer'slfc 
you  ?  ....  I  wish  you'd  get  along  to  bed.  My  temper  it  to 
good  to  bear  maliee,  and  I  shall  forget  all  about  it  teamen  uw 
perhaps ;  but  I  can't  abide  to  look  at  yon  to-night  siter-east 
a  speech  as  that ....  there's  the  truth ;  . .  *  .  so  get  4s>  asd 
tbatfe  a  good  girl,  as  fast  as  you  can.  .  . .  There  an*  aaa* 
-things  too  much  even  for -en 'angel  to  bear  1 " 

Agnes  crept  to  hex  little  (bed,  .and  .soon  «aed  hiwsfda 
sleep. 


eeMMfioiis  -of  'Mr  aobrmsh*  vswarar   was.   im&»    avb 

DAUGHTERS. MM.    BARVAKr    MOOTS    HEB    VAAnOWABUK    CJhSSBB 

UNDER    THE    PROTECTION    OF    MISS    ELISABETH.  ~- SHI  *»»TAffTH    A 
2AJJU-2N  MSB.  HEART  AS  CHI  EXAMINES  ZHE  ROOM.  —  THE  .LIBRARY. 

Mjis.  Babnabt  was  quite  tight  in  thinking  that  the  Peters 
family  would  be  very  useful  acquaintance  ;  for  prodigiously  at 
Mrs.  Peters  disliked  her  sister-in-law,  .she  no  sooner  ceased  to 
be  galled  by  her  unwelcome  presence  in  her  house,  than  she 
recovered  her  good-humour,  and  felt  as  much  aware  as  any 
reasonable  person  could  desire,  of  the  claim  her.  brother's 
widow  really  bad  upon  her  and  her  family.    Tn&K  e*s&«& 
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disposition*  were  assiduously  festered  by  her  daughters,  to* 
whose  wishes  she  never  turned  a  deaf  ear.     She  found  the 
eldest  and  the  youngest  very  seriously  iatexsted  in  Agnes,  and 
earnest  in  their  desire  to  see  more  of  her ;  while  Elizabeth 
persevered  in  her  belief  that  poor  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  one  of  the- 
very  best^hearted  women  in  the  -world,  and  Tory  much  to  be 
pitied,  'because  nobody  seemed  to  like  her..  . ..  .though  she  4& 

mean  to  divide  her  fortune  so  generously  amongst  then. 

"  I  hope,  aaamma,"  said  the  eldest  Miss  Peters,  when  the* 
ladies  of  the  family  mtee  sitting  round  .the  drawing-room 
-fire  after  dmaer,  u  I  hope  that  you  wiEtwrereame  your  terror- 
of  Mrs.  Barnaby  and  her  rouge  sufficiently  before  Tmesday 
sight  to  permit  her  joining  our  party  in  the  fcall-aoom,  for  I 
would  not  forsake  that  sweet  Agnes  upon  such  :an  oof&sMn  lor 
more  than  I  will  say." 

"  Why,  I  do  feel  my  spirite  revive,  'Mary,  considerably, 
since  I  have  felt  quite  certain  that-sume  <bT  any  dear  sister V 
amiable  feelings  were  Kfkely  to  involve  one  in  the  necessity  of 
enduring  "her  presenoe  in  my  house  aor  evermore.  You  may 
fancy  you  exaggerate,  perhaps,  when  -pom  talk  of  my  terrors  ;: 
....  but  no  such  thing,  believe  me.  It  was  terror  she  in-- 
*s/ifed,  and  nothing* hori  tr£  at." 

"  And  Agnes,  sBouma.'?..  «  .  -.  what  did  .she  .inspire  ?'*  *ai$ 
Mary.  ■     •  , 

u  Pity  ifind  BdmirationL,"  replied- her  mother. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  returned  the  petted  girl,  kissing  her*. 
** we  shall  not  quarrel  this  time;  but  I  was  half  afraid <of  it* 
It  would,  in  truth,  have  been  very  ibdlieh,  «aad  very  unlike* 
you,  mamma, -who  understand  the  isert  -of  ttfafag  better  than, 
moat  people,  I  .believe,  .if  we  had  lest  the  great  pleasure  of 
.being  kind  to  Miss  Willoughby,  and  behaved  extremely  ill  to* 
-uncle  Isamaby'a  widow  into  the  bargain,  solely  because  you* 
don't  like  tall  massure  ladies,  with  large  black;  eyes,  who  wear 
rouge,  and  calk  tine; .. «  .  .  for  yom  must  goalees,  if  you  will 
be  quite  honest  and  apeak  the  truth,  that  Mrs.  Peters  is  rather 
too  well  established  a  person  at  Clifton,  to  fear  losing  caste  by 
being  seen  with  a  Mrs.  Barnaby,  open  had  the  association  not 
been  redeemed  by  thee  matchless  eleganoe^f  her  beautiful  iriece." 

4<  Bid  any  one  ever  hear  a  isamma  better  scolded  ? "  said 
Mrs.  Peters,  turning  to  the  younger  fjnk. 
"*  Mkrfh  quite  agH^uraa,''  ts*&  liutfj.  *  ^«^aA  ^» 
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it  we  Bhould  have  broken  into  open  rebellion  had  yon  per- 
severed in  threatening  to  cut  the  Barnaby  connection." 

"  Indeed  I  must  say,"  added  Elizabeth,  "  that  I  haw 
thought  you  very  severe  upon  our  poor  aunt,  mamma.  Think 
of  her  kindness  ! " 

"  Our  aunt !"  sighed  Mrs.  Peters.  "  Is  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, beloveds !  that  she  should  be  addressed  in  public  by 
that  tender  title?" 

"  Not  absolutely,  perhaps/'  replied  Mary,  laughing ;  "  and 
I  dare  say  Elizabeth  will  make  a  bargain  with  you,  mamma, 
never  to  call  her  aunt  again,  provided  you  promise  never  to 
forget  that  she  is  our  aunt,  though  we  may  not  call  her  so." 

"  And  what  must  I  do,  young  ladies,  to  prove  my  eternal 
recollection  of  this  agreeable  fact  ?  " 

"  You  must  be  very  civil  to  Agnes,  and  let  them  both  join 
our  party  at  tea,  and  at  all  the  balls,  and  never  object  to  our 
calling  upon  the  Barnaby,  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  the  Wil- 
loughby,  and  ....  now  don't  start,  and  turn  restive,  «*«*»««, 
....  you  must  ask  them  whenever  we  have  an  evening  party 
here  with  young  people,  that  might  be  likely  to  give  Agnes 
pleasure." 

"  And  must  I  embrace  Mrs.  Barnaby  every  time  she  comes 
into  my  presence,  and  every  time  she  leaves  it?" 

"  No,  ....  unless 'you  have  done  something  so  very  out- 
rageously rude  before,  as  to  lender  such  a  penitentiary  amend* 
necessary." 

"  Come  here,  Mary,"  said  the  gay  mother,  "  and  let  me 
box  your  ears  immediately." 

The  young  lady  placed  herself  very  obediently  on  the  foot- 
stool at  Mrs.  Peters's  feet,  who  having  patted  each  pretty 
cheek,  said,  "  Now  tell  me,  Mary,  if  you  can,  what  it  is  that 
has  thus  fascinated  your  affections,  hoodwinked  your  judg- 
ment, perverted  your  taste,  and  extinguished  your  pride  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  let  me  turn  your  questions  my  own  way, 
mother,"  replied  the  daughter,  "  I  will  answer  them  all.  My 
affection  is  fascinated,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  won,  by  the 
most  remarkable  combination  of  beauty,  grace,  talent,  gentle- 
ness, and  utter  unconsciousness  of  it  all,  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  hap  to  meet  with.  And,  instead  of  being  hoodwinked, 
my  judgment,  my  power  of  judging,  seem  newVf  wased  and 
Mwakened  by  having  so  very  fine  a  subject  on  -w\m&  xo 
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cise  themselves.  I  never  before  felt,  as  I  did  when  listening 
to  Agnes  as  she  innocently  answered  my  prying  questions 
concerning  her  past  life,  the  enormous  difference  there  might 
be  between  one  human  mind  and  another.  It  was  like  opening 
the  pages  of  some  holy  book,  and  learning  thence  what  truth, 
innocence,  and  sweet  temper  could  make  of  us.  If  admiring 
the  uncommon  loveliness  of  this  sweet  girl  with  something  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  one  contemplates  a  choice  picture, 
be  perversion  of  taste,  I  plead  guilty,  for  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  I  keep  my  eyes  away  from  her ;  .  .  .  .  and  for  my  pride, 
mamma,  ....  if  any  feeling  of  the  kind  ever  so  poisoned  my 
heart  as  to  make  me  turn  from  what  was  good,  in  the  fear 
that  it  might  lead  me  into  contact  with  what  was  ungentecl, 
be  thankful  with  me,  that  this  sweet  '  light  from  heaven '  has 
crossed  my  path,  and  enabled  me  to  see  the  error  of  my 
ways." 

Mary  spoke  with  great  animation,  and  her  mother  listened 
to  her  till  tears  dimmed  her  laughing  blue  eyes. 

<*  You  are  not  a  missish  miss,  Mary,  that  is  certain,"  said 
she,  kissing  her,  "and  assuredly  I  thank  Heaven  for  that. 
This  pretty  creature,  does  indeed  seem  by  your  account  to  be 
a  pearl  of  price;  but,  par  malheur,  she  has  got  into  the 
shell  6f  the  very  vilest,  great,  big,  coarse,  hateful  oyster,  that 
ever  was  fished  up  !  . .  •  .  Fear  nothing  more,  however,  from 
me.  .  .  •  You  are  dear  good  girls  for  feeling  as  you  do  about 
this  pretty  Agnes,  and  I  give  you. carte  blanche  to  do  what  you 
will  with  her  and  for  her." 

The  consequence  of  this  was  an  early  call  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  Mrs.  Barnaby's  lodgings  by  the  three 
Misses  Peters.  There  were  not  many  subjects  on  which  the 
aunt  and  niece  thought  or  felt  in  common ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  most  pleased  when  their 
visiters  were  announced. 

"  We  are  come — that  is,  Lucy  and  I — to  make  you  take  a 
prodigious  long  walk  with  us,  Agnes,"  said  Miss  Peters; 
"  and  Elizabeth,  who  is  not  quite  so  stout  a  pedestrian  as  we 
are,  is  come  with  us,  to  offer  her  services  to  you,  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby,  for  a  home  circuit,  if  you  like  to  make  one.  And  pray 
do  not  forget  that  Tuesday  is  the  ball  night,  and  that  we  shall 
expect  you  to  go,  and  join  our  party  in  the  rami" 

"Dearest  Mary !  . .  .     dearest  EI&iBtatibA   .    •  »  tewsak 
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Lucy !     How  good  of  you  all !     Agnes,  put  on 

my  dear,  instantly,  and  never  forget  the  landless  of  these  den 

girls.  ...  I  shall,  indeed,  be  thankful  to  you,  Bli—hethj  if  y«* 

will  put  roe  in  the  way  of  getting  a  lew  trifle*  thai.  wJU  se 
necessary  for  Tuesday.  • .  •  Are  your  haUs  large?  . .......Air 

there  plenty  of  gentlemen  .  . .  ."  ore  &c 

And  where  was  Agnes's  heavy  sense  of  sadness  new  ?  The 
birds,  whose  cheerful  songa  seemed  to-  call  her  only  iw  not 
more  light  of  heart  than  herself,  as  she  followed  he*,  fricndt 
down  the  stairs,  and  sprung  through  the  door  to  meet  the  fresh 
breeze  from'  the  down  wish  a>  foot  almost  as  elastic  aa  their  esnt 
glad  wings.  We  must  leave  the  young  ladies  to*  pursue 
way,  being  joined  at  no  great  distance  from-  the  <k>orby-Ji 
Peters,  through  a>  long  and  delightful  ramble  that  toeav  thtm 
:  along  "  the  wall,"  that  forms  the  garde  fou  to  the  mostbeattifial. 
point  of  Durdham  Down,  and  so  on  amidst  fields  and  villaaythal* 
appeared  to  Agnes  like  so  manypalaees  in  fairyland;  and  whtie 
thus  they  charm  away  the  morning,  we  roost  follow  Mia- 
Barnaby  and  the  good-natured  EUaaheth  through  their  much 
more  important  progress  among  the  fashionable  resorts*  o£  the* 
Clifton  beau  monde, 

"  And  about  tickets,  my  dear  Elisabeth?  "  said  the 
as  she  offered  her  substantial  arm  to  her  slight 
"  what  is  it  the  fashion  to  do?     To  subscribe  for  the 
or  pay  at  the  door  ?  " 

"You  may  do  either,  Mrs.  Baraaby;    but  if  you.  wish* 
your  arrival  to  be  known,  I  believe  you  had  better  phts  jour. 
.name  on  the  book." 

"  You  are  quite  right*  my  dear.     Where  is  the.  place  to.  do 
this  ?     Cannot  you  take  me  at  once  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  could  take  you,  certainly,  for  it  is  aim  oat  close 
by ;  but  perhaps  papa  had  better  save  you.  the.  trouble,*  Mbs*< 
Barnaby  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear.    His  time  is  more  valuable  than 
mine.     Let  us  go  at  once :  I  shall  like  it  best." 

Elizabeth,  though  a  little  frightened,  led  the  way;  and  as. 
Mrs.  Barnaby  entered  the  establishment  that  at  ita  very  threshold 
seemed  to  her  redolent  of  wax-lights,  fiddles,  and  fine  clothes, 
such  a  delightful  flutter  of  spirits  came  upon  her,  as  drove 
from  her  memory  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  her  life, 
and  made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  stiW  one  of  &e  V\^xesX 


loveliest  nymphs  in  the  world.  She  insisted  upon  teeing  the 
ball-room,  and  paced  up  andkdown  its  ample  extent  with  a 
step  that  seemed  with  difficulty:  restrained  from  dancing;  she 
examines}  the  arrangement  lor  the  music*  looked  up  with  ex* 
ultation  at  the  chandeliers,  and  triumphed  in  antidpattar.at 
their  favourable  influence  upon  rouge,  eyes*  feathery  and 
flowers.  Had  Aese  been  any  ether  man  present  beside  the 
waiter,  she  would  hardly  have  restrained  her  desire  to  mas* 
a  tourdvmakz;  and,  as  it  was,  she  could  not  help  turning  to 
the  quiet  young  maw,  and  saying  with  a  condescending'  smifej 
**  The  company  must  look  very  well  in  this  room,  sir  ?" 

As  they  passed  in  their  way  out  through  the  room  in  which 
the  subscription-books  were  kept*  they  met  a  gentleman,  whose 
apparent  age  wavered  between  thirty-five  and  forty,  tall,  stout, 
gaily  dressed,  fuHy  moustaehed,  an*  with  an  eye  that  looked 
as  if  accustomed  to  active-  service  iw  reconnoitring  all  things* 
He  took  off  his  bat;  and  bowed  profoundly  to  Miss  Peters^ 
bestowing  at  the  same  time  a  very  satisfactory  stater  on  the 
widow. 

"  Who  is  that,  my  dear  ?"  said  the-  well-pleased  lady. 

"  That  is  Major  Allen,"  replied  BOsabethv 

""Upon  tny  wordi  he  is  a  very  fine,  fashienable-iooking  mm. 
Is  he  intimate  wfth  your  family?  " 

u  Oh  no! . . .  We  only  know  him  from  meeting  him  some* 
times  at  parties,  and  always  at  the  balls." 

**  Is  he  a  man  of  fortune?'* — ""'I  aw  sure  I  don't  know. 
He  has  got  a  smart  horse  and  greon»>  and  gees  a  great  deal 
into  company." 

"Then  of  course  he  cannot  be  a' poor  maw,  my  dear;  Is  he 
•a  dancer?  ** 

"  No. .  .     I  believe  he  always  plays  cards." 

"  And  where  shall  we  go  now,  dearest?  ....  I  want  you 
to  take  me,  Elizabeth,  to  all  the  smartest  shopsyou  know." 

"  Some  of  the  best  shops  are  at  Bristol,  but  we  have  a  verjr 
good  milliner  here." 

"  Then  let  us  go  there,  dear: . . .  And  did  not  your  mamma 
aay  something  about  a  library?  " 

"  Yes,  there's  the  library,  and  almost  every  body  goes  there 
•almost  every  morning." 

u  Then  there  of  course  I  shall  go.   t  w&%\&«c  Sx.  «&  *&  ^ssva.- 
pletely  a  duty    my  dear  Elizabeth,  to  to   *Si  ^Xs^fc  wstx  <& 
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things  for  the  sake  of  my  niece.  My  fortune  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  the  doing  as  other  people  of  fortune  do,  must  be  an 
advantage  to  poor  dear  Agnes  as  long  as  she  is  with  me  ; . . . . 
but  I  don't  scruple  to  say  to  you,  my  dear,  that  the  fortune 
I  received  from  your  dear  uncle  will  return  to  his  family 
in  case  I  die  without  children.  . .  •  And  a  truly  widowed 
heart,  my  dear  girl,  does  not  easily  match  itself  again.  But 
the  more  you  know  of  me,  Elizabeth,  the  more  you  will  find 
that  I  have  many  notions  peculiar  to  myself.  Many  people, 
if  they  were  mistress  of  my  fortune,  would  spend  three  tunes 
as  much  as  I  do ;  but  I  always  say  to  myself,  *  Poor  dear 
Mr.  Barnaby,  though  he  loved  me  better  than  any  thing  else 
on  earth,  loved  his  own  dear  sister  and  her  children  next 
best ;  and  therefore,  as  he  left  all  to  me  ...  •  and  a  very  fine 
fortune*  he  made,  I  assure  you  ....  I  hold  myself  in  duty 
bound,  as  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  with  one  hand  upon 
my  own  niece,  to  save  a  great  deal  with  the  other  for  his.'  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  seem  to  be  very  kind  and  good  to  every 
body,"  replied  the  grateful  young  lady. 

tr  That  is  what  I  would  wish  to  be,  my  dear,  for  it  is  only 
so  that  we  can  do  our  duty.  • .  .  Not  that  I  would  ever  pledge 
myself  never  to  marry  again,  my  dear  Elizabeth.  I  don't  at 
all  approve  people  making  promises  that  it  may  lx  the  wiM 
of  Heaven  they  should  break  afterwards;  and  those  people 
are  not  the  most  likely  to  keep  a  resolution,  who  vow  and 
swear  about  it.  But  I  hope  you  will  never  think  me  stingy, 
my  dear,  nor  let  any  body  else  think  me  so,  for  not  spending 
above  a  third  of  my  income,  or  perhaps  not  quite  so  much ; 
for,  now  you  know  my  motives,  you  must  feel  that  it  would 
be  very  ungenerous,  particularly  in  your  family,  to  blame  me 
for  it." 

"  It  would,  indeed,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  and  it  is  what  I  am  sure 
that  I,  for  one,  should  never  think  of  doing.  . .  •  But  this  is 
the  milliner's. . .  •  Shall  we  go  in  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  ....  A  very  pretty  shop  indeed ;  quite  in  good 
style.  What  a  sweet  turban !  ....  If  it  was  not  for  the 
reasons  that  I  tell  you,  I  should  certainly  be  tempted,  Eli- 
zabeth. Pray,  ma'am,  what  is  the  price  of  this  scarlet  tur- 
ban?" 

"  Four  guineas  and  a  half,  ma'am,  with  the  bird,  and  two 
guineas  without  it" 
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<c  It  is  a  perfect  gem  !  Pray,  ma'am,  do  you  ever  make  up 
ladies' own  materials?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  never,"  replied  the  decisive  artiste. 

"  Do  yon  never  fasten  in  feathers  ?  ....  I  should  not 
mind  paying  for  it,  as  I  see  your  style  is  quite  first-rate." 

"  For  our  customers,  ma'am,  and  whenever  the. feathers 
or  the  coiffure  hare  been  furnished  in  the  first  instance* by 
ourselves." 

"  You  are  a  customer,  Elizabeth,  axe  you  not  ?  " 

"  Mamma  is,"  replied  the  young  lady.     "  You  know  Mrs 
Peters  of  Rodney  Place,  Mrs.  Duval  ?  " 

u  Oh  yes  !  ....  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Peters.  Is  this 
lady  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Peters  is  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Duval,  and  I  hope 
that  will  induce  you  to  treat  me  as  if  I  had. already  been  a 
customer.  I  should  like  to  have  some  feathers,  that  I  mean 
to  wear  at  the  ball  on  Tuesday,  fastened  into  my  toque,  like 
these  in  this  blue  one  here.     Will  you  do  this  for.  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  certainly,  if  you  will  favour  us  with  your 
name  on  our  books." 

"  That's  very  obliging,  and  I  will  send  my  own  maid  with 
it  as  soon  as  I  get  home." 

"  Is  there  any  thing  else  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  showing 
you,  ladies?" 

"  I  want  some  long  white  gloves,  if  you  please,  and  some- 
thing light  and  elegant  in  the  way  of  a  scarf." 

The  modiste  was  instantly  on  the  alert,  and  the  counter 
became  as  a  sea  of  many-coloured  waves. 

"  Coloured  scarves  are  sometimes  worn  in,  slight  mourning, 
I  believe,  are  they  not  ?"—  "  Oh  yes  !  ma'am,  always." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this  one,  Elizabeth  ?  "  said  the  widow, 
selecting  one  of  a  brilliant  geranium  tint. 

"  For  yourself,  Mrs.  Barnaby  ?"  — ts  Yes,  my  dear.  • .  . 
My  dress  will  be  black  satin,  you  know." 

"  I  should  think  white  would  look  better,"  said  Elizabeth, 
recollecting  her  mother's  aversion  to  fine  colours,  and  recol- 
lecting also  the  recent  weeds  of  her  widowed  aunt. 

"  Well, ....  perhaps  it  might.  Let  me  see  some  white, 
if  .you  please." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  blonde,  m&'«sn,V*  wA  <&&  \ss&- 
tiner,  opening  a  box,  and  displaying  aome  \fcm^u\%  T^wssaKea* 
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*<  Beautiful  indeed  !  . . .  .  very  !  . . . .  What »  the  price  of 

this  one?" 

"  A  mere  trifle,  ma'am. .  •  •  Give  me  imare  ,te  fogm  yonr 
account  with  this." 

"  Well,  I  realty  think  J  nmt . . .  I  kxmw  thaf  /ckoa  as- 
good  as  new. 

"What  is  Agnes  to  «wear  ?"  inquired  Etiaabeth. 

"  There  is  one  of  my  troubles,  my  dear;  she  *£U  wear 
nothing  but  the  deepest  mounting.  .Between  yen  and  me, 
Elisabeth/ 1  suspect  it  is  some  feeling  about  her  ponr:«a#tber> 
or  else  for  her  father,  who  has  never  been  beard  af  far  *f&m%. 
but  whom  we  all  suppose  to  hare  died  abroad,  —  I  isnnjisrt  it 
is  some  feeling  of  this  sort  that  makes  ner  soivery^betiBjAe- 
about  it.  But  she  can't  bear  to  hare  it  talkecLef,-*©  jietr't  say 
a  word  to  her  on  the  subject,  or  she  will  be  outkiff  aorta,  far  a 
weelc,  and  -will  think  it  very  cruel  of  me  to  have  named  it  *»- 
you.  J  perfectly  dote -upon  that  girl, "Elizabeth,-  .  .  ..  tfaaagh* 
to  be  sure,  I  have  my  trials  wHh  her !  But*we  have  rail  «ar 
trials,  Elizabeth  1  .  . .  •  «nd,  thank  ^Heaven  !  I.fcawa  *  happy 
temper,  and  bear  mine,  I  believe,  as  well  a&.saoat  people.  But 
about  that  atrange  whim  that  Agnes  has,  <of  always  wearing 
crape  and  bombasin,  you  may  as  well  jaat mention  it  to  your 
mamma  and  sistem,  to  prevent  their  taking  -asyjnofioe  of  it 
to  her;  for  if  they  did,  you  may  depend  upon  it  <ehe  would 
not  go  to  the  ball  at  all  . .  .  Oh  1  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
obstinacy  of  that  darling  girl !.....  These  .gloves  will  4a  at 
at  last,  I  think. .  .  •  ¥our  gloves  are  all  so  remarkaUy  araaH^ 
Mrs.  Duval !  .  .  •  .  And  that's  all  for  this  morning." 

€C  Where  shall  I  send  them,  ma'am,  and  to  iwhat  Aame  ?  " 

«  To.  Mr*.  Barnaby,  No.  1.  Sion  Row." 

(C  Thank  you,  ma'am. .  •  .  They  shall  be  sent  immediately."' 

"  Now  then,  Elizabeth,  lor  the  horary,"  said  the  widow 
with  an  expressive  flourish  of  the  hand. 

And  to  the  library  they  went,  which  *o  Mrs.  BaxaabyV 
great  satisfaction  was  full  of  smart  people,  and,  amongst  others,, 
she  had  to  make  her  way  past  the  mouatached  Major  Allen,  ia» 
order  to  reach  the  table  on  which  the  suhacription-book  was* 
laid. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  a  thousand  times !"  said  the 
Major/  " 1 am  afraid  I  trod  dn  your  foot\" 
"  Dott't  mention  it  .'  .    .  .  it  is  of  no  oon*e<£xen&e  \&  \5ofc 


•world !     ne^hop  is  so  f «ffl  it  ■  is  -almost  impossible  to  avoid 

:*tr 

The  Major  in  return  for  this  civil  speech  again  {feed  his- 
broad,  <wrde,  open  eyes  vpon  the  widow,  and  she  had  again 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  ifthat  he  ^thought  her  particularly 
handsome* 

Miss  Peters  found  many  <ff  Jier  acquaintance  among  the 
crowd,  with  whom  she  conversed,  :whHe  Mrs.  Bamaby  seated 
herself  *t  the  table/  and  turned  over  page  after  page  of  auto- 
graphs with  the  air  of  a  person  deeply  interested  by  the  fcope 
of  finding  the 'names  of  fiends  and-acnraintance -among  them, 
whereas  it  would  have  been  a  eiroumstanee  little  short  of  a 
miracle  had  ahe  &und"fhere  that  of  -any  individual  whom  she 
.had  ever  seen  in  her  life;  but  she  performed  her  part  ad- 
mirably, smiting  from  time  4o  time,  >«*&  if  delighted  at  fin 
unexpected  recognition.  Meanw)&e  many  an  eye,  as  >she  well 
knew, -was  fined  upon  her,  for -her  iappearance  was  in  truth 
^sufficiently  'Striking.  She  was  *s#l,  •coMideeably:  above  the 
average  height,  and  large,  though  net  to -corpulency;  in  short, 
her  figure  was  what  many  people,  like  -Mr.  Peters,  would  call 
•that  df  a  fine  •'woman  ;  and  -many  others,  'like  'Mrs.  Peters, . 
would  declare  to  be  large,  ungainly,  and  vulgar.  Her  features 
were  decidedly  handsome,  her  eyes  and  *teeth  fine,  and  her 
nose  high  and  wefl-fbrined ;  but  til  thi*was  exaggerated  into 
great  coarseness. toy  the  quantity  of  aouge  she  wore,  and  the 
■redundance  of  barsh-laolting,  oo*14>bck  ringlets  which  de- 
pended heavily  down  each -side  of  her  large  face,  no  aa^tttl'to 
give  a  striking  resemblance,  as  Agnes,  it  may  be  remembered, 
discovered -several  years  before,  to  the  wax  heads  in  a  hair- 
dresser's shop.  This  sort  of  face  and  figure,  which  were  of 
themselves  likely  enough  to  draw  attention,  were  rendered 
•till  more  'Conspicuous  by  iter  duets,  -which,  though,  like  her- 
■self  really  handsome,  was  rendered  unpleaaing  by  its  glaring 
purpose  of  producing  effect.  A  bonnet  of  bright  lavender 
satin,  extravagantly  large,  and  fearfully  thrown  back,  displayed 
«  vast  quantity  of  blonde  quilling,  *iHy  planted  .with  'flowers 
of  every  hue,  while  a  prodigious  •phsme  of  drooping  feathers 
tossed  themselves  to  «nd  fro  with  .every  motion  of  her  head, 
and  occasionally  reposed  themselves  on  her  -shoulder.  Her 
dress  was  of  black  silk,  but  ingeniously  ?e\ife^e&V$  >&&°\\&t<*~ 
duction  of  as  many  settings  off,  of  t3oa  wk&  cdtoax  ^V&vWt 
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bonnet,  as  it  was  well  possible  to  contrive ;  so  that,  although 
in  mourning,  her  general  appearance  was  exceedingly  showy 
and  gay. 

"Who  is  your  friend,  Elizabeth?"  said  a  young  lady, 
who  seemed  to  have  the  privilege  of  questioning  freely. 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Barnaby,"  replied  Miss  Peters  in  a  whisper. 

"  And  who  is  Mrs.  Barnaby,  my  dear  ?  .  .  .  •  She  hat 
quite  the  air  of  a  personage." 

"  She  is  the  widow  of  mamma's  brother,  Mr.  Barnaby  of 
Silver  ton." 

"  Silverton  ?  .  .  .  .  That's  the  name  of  her  place,  is  it  ?  ... 
She  is  a  lady  of  large  fortune,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is,  Miss  Maddox,"  replied  Elizabeth,  somewhat 
scandalised  by  die  freedom  of  these  inquiries ;  "  bat  I  really 
wish  you  would  not  speak  so  loud,  for  she  must  hear  you." 

"Oh  no !  .  , . .  You  see  she  is  very  busy  looking  for  her 
friends.  Good  morning,  Major!"  said  the  same  fair  lady, 
turning  to. Major  Allen,  who  stood  close  beside  her,  listening 
to  all  her  inquiries  and  to  the  answers  they,  received.  "  Are 
we  to  have  a  good  ball  on  Tuesday?" 

"  If  all  the  world  can  be  made  to  know  that  Miss  Maddox 
will  be  there,  all  the  world  will  assuredly  be  there  to  meet 
her,"  replied  the  gentleman. 

"  Then  I  commission  you  to  spread  the  tidings  far  and 
near.     I  wonder  if  there  will  be  many  strangers  ?  " 

"  Some  of  the  Stephenson  and  Hubert  party,  I  hear — 
that  is,  Colonel  Hubert  and  young  Frederick  Stephenson  — 
they  are  the  only  ones  left.  The  bridal  party  set  off  from  the 
Mall  this  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  Lady  Stephenson  looked 
•more  beautiful  than  ever." 

"  Lady  Stephenson  ?  .  . .  .  Oh  !  Emily  Hubert ....  Yes, 
she  is  very  handsome ;  and  her  brother  is  vastly  like  her." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  ....  He  is  so  thin  and  weather-beaten 
....  so  very  like  an  old  soldier." 

k(  I  don't  like  him  the  worse  for  that,"  replied  the  lady. 
"  He  looks  as  if  he  had  seen  service,  and  were  the  better  for  it. 
He  is  decidedly  the  handsomest  man  at  Clifton." 

The  major  smiled,  and  turned  on  his  heel,  which  brought 
him  exactly  vis-d-vis  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Peters. 

"Your party  mean  to  honour  the  ball  on  Tuesday,  I  hope, 
M'ssPeten?" 
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"  I  -believe  fa,  Major  Allen.     It  is  seldom  that  we  are  not  . 
tome  of  us  there." 

"  Shall  you  bring  us  the  accession  of  any  strangers?"  in- 
quired the  major. 

"  Mrs.  Barnaby  and  her  niece  will  be  with  us,  I  think." 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  altogether  we  shall  muster  strong. 
Good  morning ! "  and  with  another  sidelong  glance  at  the 
widow,  Major  Allen  walked  out  o£  the  shop. 

Not  a  word  of  all  this  had  been  lost  upon  Mrs.  Barnaby. 
She  had  thought  from  the  very  first  that  Elizabeth  Peters  must 
be  selected  as  her  particular  friend,  and  now  she  was  convinced 
that  she  would  be  invaluable  in  that  capacity.  It  was  quite 
impossible  that  any  one  could  have  answered  better  to  questions 
than  she  had  done.  It  was  impossible,  too,  that  any  thing  could 
be  more  fascinating  than  the  general  appearance  of  Major 
Allen  ;  and  if,  upon  farther  inquiry,  it  should  prove  that  he 
was  indeed,  as  he  appeared  to  be,  a  man  of  fashion  and  fortune, 
the  whole  world  could  not  offer  her  a  lover  she  should  so  pas- 
sionately desire  to  captivate ! 

Such  were  the  meditations  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  as  she  some- 
what pensively  sat  at  her  drawing-room  window,  awaiting  the 
return  of  Agnes  to  dinner  on  that  day ;  and  such  were  very 
frequently  her  meditations  afterwards. 


END    0V    THE    FIRST   VOLUME. 
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VOLUME   THE   SECOND. 


CHAPTER  T. 

BirncvnriKS  attekotn*  a- young  .lady's  A?BKAtAacjt  at  a 

A  W£T  gUNDAr.  — XtLTFWUEMCX  OF  XAfTI. 


Though  it  was  two  minutes  and  a  half  past  the 
for  dinner  when  Agnes  made  her  appearance,  she  found  far 
aunt's  .temper  very  slightly  acerbated  by  the  delay,  for  the  de- 
lightful recollections  of  her  morning  expedition  still  endured, 
and  she  was  more  inclined  to  boast  than  to  acrid. 

"Well,  Agnes,  I  hope  at  last  I  have  some  news  *that*tfH 
please  you/'  she  said.  "  What  think  you  of  my  luring  afb- 
scribed  for  us  both  for  six  weeks  ?*' 

"  Subscribed  for  what,  aunt  ?  ...  to  the  library  ?  w 

"  Yes ;  I  have  subscribed  there,  too,  for  a  month  .  . ; .  sad 
we  must  go  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  to  make  it  answer.  9nt 
I  have  done  a  good  deal  more  than  that  for  yon,  my  ^ear;  I 
have  subscribed  to  the  balls  entirely  for  your  sake,  Agnes  ;  and 
whatever  becomes  of  you  in  future  life,  I  trust  you  will  never 
forget  all  I  have  done  for  you  now." 

"  But  I  am  afraid,  aunt,  it  will  cost  you  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  take  me  with  you  to  the  balls ;  and  as  I  have  never 
been  yet,  I  cannot  know  any  thing  about  it,  you  know  ;  and  I 
do  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  at  all  mind  being  left  at  home." 

"  And  a  pretty  story  that  would  make,  wouldn't  it  ?  .  .  .  . 
T  tell  you,  child,  I  have  paid  the  money  already  ....  and  here 
are  the  cutlets ;  so  sit  down,  and  be  thankful  for  all  my  kind- 
ness to  you.  ...  Is  my  beer  come,  Jerningham  ?  " 

Agnes  sat  down,  and  began  eating  her  cutlet ;  but  it  was 
thoughtfully,  for  there  were  cares  that  rested  heavily  upon  her 
heart ;  and  though  they  were  certainly  of  a  minor  species,  the 
must  be  forgiven  if  at  sixteen  and  a  half  they  were  sufficient  to 
perplex  her  sorely.  She  had  neither  shoes  nor  gloves  fit  to  ap- 
pear  at  a  ball.  She  dared  not  ask  for  them,  u\ve  fax«&  tkA.  %% 
without  them,  and  she  dared  not  refuse  to  &o  aX  aXL 


"This  certainly. is  the  most  beautiful  place  1  ever  sew  ii> 
my  life  *!"•**&  (be  widow,  rwbile  renewing  her  attack  upon* 
the  shsbjof  cutlets  ;  '**  suck  shop*! « • .  .«ck  amiHiner !  and, 
as  for  the  literary,  it's  perfectly  like:gaawg  into  public !  Whs* 
an  advantage  it  is  every  monring  of  one «  life  to  be  able  fte.gs> 
to  -such  apkee  as  that !  'Elisabeth  Peter*  seemed  to  knew  every 
body ;  aad  1  heard  them  talking  of  people  -of  the  highest 
fashion,  as  some  of  those  we  are  sure  to  meet  at  the  ball. 
What  an  immense  advantage  it  is  far  you,  Agnes,  to  he  intm<- 
dneed  in  such  a  manner  at  such  *  place  as  tins !" 

"  It  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  place,  aunt,  and  the  Peterses 
are  most  land  and  chaining  people/* 

*f  Then  for  once -in  your  life,  child,  you  axe  pleased  J  ...» 
that's  a  comfort ....  And  I  have  got  something  to  show  yon* 
Agnes ;  juch  a  scarf 1  .  .  .  real  French  blonde :  .  .  -  it's  mon  . 
strous  ^expensive,  I'm  afeM ;  but  every  body  says  that  the- 
respectablfity  of  a  girl  depends  entirely  upon  the  style  of  her 
chaperon.  I'm  sure  I  would  no  more  let  my  poor  .dear  sister's 
child  go  ant  with  me,  if  I  was  shabbily  dressed,  than  I  would 
fly.  I  wonder  Mrs.  Duval  does  not  send  borne  my  things- 
but  perhaps  she  waits  for  me  tO'Sendmy  turban,  &he*s  going 
to  put  my  feathers  in  for  me,  Agnes,— <juite  afavesnr,  I  assure- 
you ;  . . . .  but  'the  was  «o  Respectful  in  her  manner  *o  Eliza- 
beth 'Peters.  1  am  sure,  if  I  had  had  aary  notion  what  -sort  of 
people  they  were,  I -should  have  made  Baraaby  leave  this  busi- 
ness to  Mr.  Dobbs  for  a  little  while,  thai  be  raightbasje brought 
me  to  see  them  long  agoi" 

"  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  ouch  friends/'  said 
Agnes ;  "  and  perhaps  . . . . " 

"  Perhaps  what,  child  ?" 

"  If  either  ef  the  three  girls  stay  away  from  the  ball,  per- 
haps, aunt, 'you  would  be  so  kind  as^te  let  me  staymway  too, 
and  we  should  pass  the  evening  so  delightfuHy  together: M 

"  God  give  me  patience,  Agnes,  for  I'm  sure  ytuareenough 
to  drive  one  wild,  fiere  have  I  been  subscribing  <to  the  balls,, 
and  actually  paying  down  ready  money  beforehand  for  your 
tickets ;  and  now,  ungrateful  creature  that  you  are,  you  tell 
me  you  woVt  go  !  ....  I  only  wish  the  'Peterses  could  hear 
you,  and  then  they'd  know  what  you  are." 

"  My  only  objection  to  goingMto  ^he-baU.,  «we&"  «&&.  k^g«a» 
with  desperate  eourage,    "is,  -fee  few   <h*&  <«}<*x -w<s^  \fc 
obliged  to  get  gloves  and  shoes  for  me.M 
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<c  Gloves  and  shoes !  . . .  •  why,  that's  just  the  advantage 
of  mourning.  You'll  have  my  black  silk  stockings,  you 
know,  all  except  a  pair  or  two  of  the  best, — and  with  black 
stockings  I  don't  suppose  you  would  choose  to  put  on  white 
shoes.  That  would  be  rather  too  much  in  the  magpie  style, 
I  suppose,  wouldn't  it?  ....  And  for  gloves,  I  don  see 
how,  in  such  very  deep  mourning,  you  would  wear  any  thing 
but  black  gloves  too ;  and  there  are  two  pair  of  mine  that  you 
may  have.  I  could  lend  you  an  old  pair  of  my  black  satin 
shoes  too,  only  your  feet  and  your  hands  are  so  frightfully 

out  of  proportion  to  your  height I  was  always  reckoned 

to  be  most  perfectly  in  proportion,  every  part  of  my  figure; 
but  your  hands  and  feet  are  absolutely  ridiculous  from  their 
smaliness :  you  take  after  your  father  in  that,  and  a  great 
misfortune  it  is,  for  it  will  prevent  your  ever  profiting  by  my 
shoes  or  my  gloves  either,  unless  you  are  clever  enough  to 
take  them  in,— and  that  I  don't  believe  you  are— not  fingers 
and  all.  ... ." 

"  May  I  wear  long  sleeves  then,  aunt  ?  "  said  Agnes  with 
considerable  animation,  from  having  suddenly  conceived  a  pro- 
ject, by  means  of  which  she  thought  she  might  render  herself 
and  her  sables  presentable. 

"  Because  you  have  got  no  long  gloves,  I  suppose  ?  Why 
yes,  child,  I  see  no  objection,  in  such  very  deep  mourning  as 
yours.  It  is  a  strange  whim  you  have  taken,  Agnes ;  but  it 
is  certainly  very  convenient." 

"  And  will  you  give  me  leave,  aunt,  to  use  all  the  black 
you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  give  me  ?  " 

"  Use  it  ?  ....  use  all  of  it  ?  ... .  Yes ;  I  don't  want  to 
have  any  of  it  again :  the  great  desire  of  my  life  is  to  be 
liberal  and  generous  to  you  in  all  ways,  Agnes.  But  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  about  using  it  ali, — you  can't  mean  all 
the  things  at  once?" 

"  No,  aunt,"  replied  Agnes,  laughing,  "  I  don't  mean 
that ;  but  if  I  may  use  the  crape  that  covers  nearly  the  whole 
of  your  best  gown,  I  think  I  could  make  my  own  frock  look 
very  well,  for  I  would  make  it  the  same  as  one  I  saw  last  year 
atEmpton.    May  I?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will,  child;  but  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  no  great 
/kith  In  your  mantua-making  talents.  Honetex,  L  am  glad 
■■M&ftt/ou  have  got  such  a  notion.  \n  y>\«  Ve»A\  uAVl 
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it  turns  out  well,  I  may  set  yon  to  work  for  me  perhaps  one 
of  these  days.  I  have  a  great  deal  ,of  taste  in  that  way  ;  but 
with  my  fortune  it  would  be  ridiculous  if  I  did  much  beside 

ornamental  work There  ....  Take  away,   Jerning- 

ham,  and  bring  the  two  cheesecakes Agnes,  do  yc# 

wish  for  one  ?'** 

"  No,  thank  you,  aunt." 

"  What  an  odd  girl  you  are !  . . .  •  You  never  seem  to  care 
about  what  you  eat.  ....  I  must  say  that  I  am  a  little  more 
dainty,  and  know  what  is  nice,  and  like  it  too.  But  poor 
dear  Barnaby  spoilt  me  in  that  way;  and  if  ever  you  should 
be  lucky  enough  to  be  the  idol  of  a  husband,  as  I  was,  you 
will  learn  to  like  nice  eating  too,  Agnes  ....  for  it  is  a  thing 
that  grows  upon  one,  I  believe.  But  I  dare  say  at  the  out- 
of-the-way  place  your  aunt  Betsy  put  you  to,  there  was  no 

great  chance  of  your  being  over-indulged   that  way 

That  will  do,  Jerningham,  give  me  that  drop  of  beer ;  and 
now  eat  up  your  own  dinner  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  ask 
little  Kitty  to  show  you  the  way  to  Mrs.  Duval's,  the  milliner; 
and  take  with  you,  very  carefully  mind,,  the  hat-box  that  you 
will  find  ready  tied  up  on  my  bed,  and  bring  back  with  you 

my  new   scarf  and    gloves I  long  to  show  you  my 

scarf,  Agnes You  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  your  cha- 
peron,—  that's  a  point  I'm  resolved  upon." 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  important  ball  was  to  be 
on  the  following  Tuesday ;  so  Agnes,  as  soon  as  the  dinner 
was  ended,  hastened  to  set  about  her  work,  a  general  idea  of 
which  she  had  very  clearly  in  her  little  head,  but  felt  some 
misgivings  about  her  skill  in  the  detail. 

Hardly,  however,  had  she  brought  forth  "  her  needle  and 
her  shears/'  when  her  aunt  exclaimed,  — 

"  Good  gracious,  child !  .  .  .  .  you  are  not  going  to  set  to 
work  now?  .  •  •  •  Why,  it  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  day,  * 
and  I  mean  to  take  you  out  to  walk  with  me  under  the  win- 
dows where  we  saw  all  the  smart  people  last  night. — Just 
look  out,  and  you  will  see  they  are  beginning  to  come  already. 
Put  on  your  things,  my  dear ;  and  put  your  bonnet  a  Utile 
back,  and  try  to  look  as  smart  as  you  can.  You  are  certainly 
very  pretty^  but  you  are  a  terrible  dowdy  in  your  way  of 
putting  on  your  things.  You  have  nothing  jaunty  and  taking 
about  you,  as  I  used  to  have  at  your  age,  k%\&&  *,  «£&  ^^ 
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sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do  to  improve  you*  •  •-  •  •  I  suspect 
that  your  aunt  will  get  more  eyes  upon  her  now  than  you  wifl 
with  all  your  youth, — and  that's  a  shame.  . .  •  But  I  alwsp 
was  famous  for  putting  on  my  things  welL" 

Agnes  retired  to  her  little  room  ;  hut  her  quiet  bonnet  vn 
put  on  much  as  usual  when  she  came  out  from  it  j.  and  Um» 
Barnahy  might  have  been  discouraged  at  seeing  the  tot 
undashing  appearance  of  her  companion,  had  ahe  not.  been 
conscious  that  the  manner  in  which^he  had  repaired,  hn  ova 
charms,  and  the  general  style  of  her  dress  and.  person*  wen 
such  as  might  well  atone  for  it. 

Nor  was  she  disappointed  as  to  the  degree  of  attention  she 
^expected  to  draw;  not  a  party  passed  them  without  givrnj 
her  a  decided  stare,  and  many  indulged  theia  eurioaity  by  a 
very  pertinacious  look  oyer  the  shoulder  after  them* 

This  was  Very  delightful,  but  it  was  not  all :  eve  they  bed 
taken  half  a  dozen  turns*  the  widely-roaming  eyes-  of  lam 
Barnahy  descried  two  additional  gentlemen,  decidedly  the 
most  distinguished-looking  personages  she  had  sean*.aj3proaahv 
ing  from  the  further  end  of  the  walk. 

"  That  tall  one  is  the  man  we  watched  lasUnigat*  Agm*: 
I  should  know  him  amongst  a  thousand." 

Agnes  looked  up,  and  felt  equally  convinced  of  the  facL- 

The  two  gentlemen  approached;  and  Mrs. Barnahy  herself 
*could  not  have  wished  for  a  look  of  more  marked  ^xanainasion 
than  the-  tall  individual  bestowed  upon*  her  a*  hewentt  by: 
but  satisfactory  as  this  was,  and  greatly  as-  it  occupied  her 
attention,  she  was  aware  also  that  his  companion  loehed  with 
equal  attention  at  Agnes. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Agnea>  throw  back  thai  aheninmbk 
Teil ;  it  is  getting  quite  dark  already,  and  I'm  sure  you  can* 
«ot  see." 

"  I  can  see  very  well,  thank  yen,  aunt/"  replied  Agnes. 

"  Fool !"....  muttered  Mrs*  Barnahy ;  but  she  would  net 
spoil  her  features  by  a  frown,  and  continued  to  enjoy  for  three 
.turns  more  the  repeated  gaze  of  the  tall  gentleman. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday  was  one1  of  great  impact* 

a  nee  to  strangers  about  to  be  initiated  into  the  society  of  the 

place;  and  Mrs,  Barnahy  had  fondly  flattered  herself  that 

Mrs.  Fleterg  ir  at  least  the  young  ladies,  wo\x\&  u$on  «&&.  «n 
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occasion  have  extended  their  patronage,  both,  to  help  them  to 
a  seat,  and  to  tell  them  "who  was  who,'*  Bit: in  thia  she 
-was  disappointed:  in  feet,  a  compact  had  been  entered,  into 
between  Mrs.  Peters  and  her  sen  and  daughters,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that,  on  conditio!*  of  her  permitting  then  to  jose*. 
her  party  at  the  baft's,  she  was  always  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
-church  in  peace.  This-  was  so  reasonable,  that  even  the  petted 
Mary  submitted  to  it  without  a  murmur ;  and  th?  constnumiee 
-was,  that  Mrs.  Barnaby  found  herself  left  to  her  own  devices 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  she-  should  make  the  most  of  the 
"Sabbath-day. 

Fortunately  for  the  tranquility?  of  Mrs.  Peters,  tm*  landlady 
of  the  lodgings,  on  being  questioned,  gat*  it  as  her  opimion 
that  the  chapel  at  the  Hot  Wells,  which  w aw  within,  a-  very 
pleasant  waft,  vaonid  be  more  likely  to  oAr  accoatmodatioa 
to  stranger*  than  the  parish  church,  that  being  always  crowded 
by  the  resident-'  families;  so  to  the  chapel  at  the  Hot  Welle 
Mrsj.  Barnaby  resolved  to  go,  and  the-  tem»uan  wan  ordered 
naff  an  hour  earlier  than  u*uei£  the*  time  enengh  might  he 
allowed  to  H  get  ready." 

«*Now  do  mam?  tfovbtet  e*  yoerwlf,.  Agnesy  to-dae*  will 
yon*?  I  am  sure  those  men-  are  net  Bristol  people.. ...  w  So 
diflbent  they  looked — eSanVtheyr- — tern  aattheresfc  Of 
course,  you  will  put  off  year  beet  crepe  bonnet^  and.  one  of  my 
nicest*  bwad-hemmed- while  crape  cottars  «  „  ~~  there:  is*  one  I 
have  quite-clean-  ....  I  hew  no  doubt  in  the  weald  weahall 
•see  them.* 

HarniigfmWierfhfer  bweirfast,  end  sennretecL  those  orders, 
Jir&  Barneby  turned  her  attention  to  her  own  toilet,  and  a 
most  elaborate  em?  H  wae>  taking'  so  long  a  time  as  to  leave 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  walk;  ban  proving  at  length  so  per- 
fectly satisfactory  as  to  moke  her  indifferent  to  that,  or  almost 
any  other  contre*  temps* 

On  thie  occasion  she  came  forth  in.  a  new  dress  of  light 
grey  gros-de-Naples,  with  a  gay-  bonnet  of  jhmJJs  de  ria, 
•decorated  with  poppy  blossom*  both  within  and  without,  a 
(C  ladylike"  profusion  of  her  own  embroidery  on  cuffs,  collar, 
and  pocket-handkerchief,  her  well-oiled  ringlets  half  hiding  her 
large,  coarse,  handsome  face,  her  eyes  set  off  by  a  iuifeaion  of 
■carmine,  end  her  whole  person  redolent  of  musk. 
This  wms  the  figure  betide  which  Au>\ei  ma  ta»B*&>»i 
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make  her  first  appearance  at  the  crowded  chapel  of  the  Hot 
Wells.  Had  she  thought  about  herself,  the  contrast  its  ex- 
pansive splendour  offered  to  her  own  slight  figure,  her  delicate 
fair  face  seen  but  by  stealth  through  her  thick  veil,  and  die 
tad  decorum  of  her  sable  robe,  might  have  struck  her  as  being 
favourable ;  instead  of  that,  however,  it  was  another  contrast 
that  occurred  to  her ;  for,  as  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Barnaby,  she 
suddenly  recollected  the  general  look  and  air  of  her  aunt 
Compton,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  widow  attacked  her  so 
violently  on  the  meanness  of  her  apparel  during  their  terrible 
encounter  at  the  village  school,  and  she  could  not  quite  restrain 
a  sigh  as  she  thought  how  greatly  she  should  have  preferred 
entering  a  crowded  and  fashionable  chapel  with  her. 

But  no  sighing  could  effect  the  change,  and  they  set  forth 
together,  as  strangely  a  matched  pair  in  appearance  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  They  entered  the  crowded  building  just  ss 
the  Psalms  concluded,  and  were  stared  at  and  scrutinised  with 
quite  as  much  attention  as  was  consistent  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  place :  moreover,  seats  were  after  some  time  offered  to 
them,  and  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that 
they  were  in  any  way  overlooked.  Nevertheless  Mrs.  Barnaby 
was  disappointed.  Neither  the  tall  gentleman  nor  his  com. 
panion  were  there ;  nor  did  Major  Allen,  or  any  one  like  him, 
appear  to  reward  her  labour  and  her  skill. 

Long  and  wearisome  did  the  steep  up-hill  walk  back  to  her 
lodgings  appear  after  this  unpropitious  act  of  devotion,  and 
sadly  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day,  for  it  rained  hard  •  . .  • 
no  strollers,  not  even  an  idle  endimancht,  came  to  awaken  the 
musical  echo  she  loved  to  listen  to  from  the  pavement  under 
the  windows.  In  short,  it  was  a  day  of  existence  lost,  save  that 
she  found  out  one  or  two  new  defects  in  Agnes,  and  ended  at 
last  by  very  nearly  convincing  herself  that  it  was  in  some  way 
or  other  her  fault  that  it  rained. 

But  happily  nothing  lasts  for  ever  in  this  world,  and  Agnes 
found  herself  quietly  in  bed  at  last. 

The  next  morning  rose  bright  in  sunshine,  and^the  widow 
rose  too,  and  "  blessed  the  useful  light,"  which  she  determined 
should  see  her  exactly  at  the  fashionable  hour  take  her  way  to 
the  library,  and  the  pastry-cook's,  or  wherever  else  she  wss 
most  likely  to  be  seen ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  rtfacimento 
upon  which  Agnes  desired  to  employ  Yieisdf.  \Y&%  taa\tan*3&fc 
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hour  was  not  early,  and  her  sable  draperies  had  made  great 
progress  before  her  aunt  gave  notice  that  she  must  get  ready  to 
go  out  with  her.  To  have  a  voice  upon  any  question  of  this 
kind  had  fortunately  never  yet  occurred  to  Agnes  as  a  thing 
possible,  and  once  more,  like  a  bella  donna  beside  a  holy- 
hock,  she  appeared,  with  all  the  effect  of  the  strongest  contrast, 
in  the  gayest  part  of  Clifton. 

This  day  seemed  sent  by  fate  to  make  up  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  last.  On  entering  the  library,  Mrs.  Barnaby 
immediately  placed  herself  before  the  autographic  volume  in 
which  she  took  such  particular  interest,  and  hardly  had  she 
done  so,  when  the  tall  and  the  short  gentlemen  entered  the 
shop.  Again  it  was  decidedly  evident  that  the  tall  one  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  widow,  and  the  shorter  one  on  her  companion. 
The  widow's  heart  beat.  Never  had  she  forgotten  the  evident 
admiration  her  own  face  and  manner  produced  on  her  fellow- 
traveller  from  Silverton,  or  the  chilling  effect  that  followed  the 
display  of  the  calm  features  of  her  delicate  niece.  She  knew 
that  Agnes  was  younger,  and  perhaps  even  handsomer,  than 
herself;  but  this  only  tended  to  confirm  her  conviction  that 
an  animated  expression  of  countenance,  and  great  vivacity  of 
manner,  would  do  more  towards  turning  a  young  man's  head 
than  all  the  mere  beauty  in  the  world. 

What  would  she  have  given  at  that  moment  for  some  one 
with  whom  she  might  have  conversed  with  laughing  gaiety 
....  to  whom  she  might  have  displayed  her  large  white 
teeth  ....  and  on  whom  she  might  have  turned  the  flashings 
of  her  lustrous  eyes ! 

It  was  in  vain  to  look  to  Agnes  at  such  a  moment  as  this, 
for  she  well  knew  that  nothing  she  could  utter  would  elicit 
any  better  excuse  for  laughter  than  might  be  found  in  "  Yes> 
aunt,"  or  "No,  aunt."  So  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to 
raise  a  glass*  recently  purchased  to  her  eye,  in  order  to  recog- 
nise the  unknown  passers-by;  but  in  doing  this  she  contrived 
to  make  "  le  petit  doigt"  show  off  her  rings,  and  now  and  then 
cast  such  a  glance  at  the  strangers  as  none  but  a  Mrs.  Barnaby 
can  give. 

After  this  dumb  show  had  lasted  for  some  minutes,  the  two 
gentlemen  each  threw  down  the  newspaper  they  had  affected 
to  read,  and  departed,     Mrs.  Barnaby'  a  mtete&X  Vgl  *&&«&&- 
wription-book  departed  likewise ;    and  vtax  Vx&Tk%  *X  •&» 
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backs  of  one'  or  two  volume*  that  lay  spattered  about  titt 
counter,  she,  too,  left  the  shop,  and  proceeded  witk  a.  riigniflai 
and  leisurely  step  along  the  pavement.  The  next  mmaentwia 
one  of  the  happiest  of  her  life,  for  on  turning  her  head  to 
reconnoitre  a  richly-trimmed  mantilla  that  had  passed  haKjSfe 
perceived  the  same  nair  of  gentlemen  at  the  distance,  of  tav 
paces  behind  them. 

This  indeed  was  an  adventure,  and  to  the  widow'*  unspeak- 
able delight  it  was  made  more  piquant  still  by  what  fallowed* 
Near  the  end  of  the  street  was  the  well-frequented  shop  of  a 
fashionable  pastrycook, — an  establishment,  by  the  way,  whisk 
Mrs.  Barnaby  had  not  yet  lived  long-  enough  to  aasa  with 
indifference,  for  the  two-fold  reason,  that  it  ever  recalled  tat 
dear  rencontres  of  her  youth,  when  the  disbaracirjant  of  oar 
penny  was  sure  to  secure  a  whole  half  hour  of  saguaeaai 
flirting,  and  also  because  her  genuine  love  for  cakes-  and.  tarts 
was  unextinguishable.  There  was-  new  again:  a  doable  reason 
for  entering  this  inviting  museum ;  for,  in  the  finsi  place,  it 
would  prevent  the  necessity  of  turning  round  as  soon-  aa  they 
had  walked  up  the  street,  in  order  to  walk  down,  it  again, 
thereby  proving  that  they  had  no  engagements  at  all;  and, 
secondly,  it  would  give  the  two  uncommonly  handsome 
an  opportunity  of  following  them  in,  if  they  liked  it. 

And  it  so  happened  that  they  did  like  it.  Happy 
Barnaby  I  ► . . .  No  sooner  had  she  seated  herself  beside  the- 
counter,  with  a  plate  of  queencakes  and  Bath  buna  beside  her, 
than  the  light  from  the  door  ceased  to  pour  its  unbroken  splen- 
dour upon  her  elegant  dress,  and  on  looking  up,  her  eye  sgain» 
met  the  gaze  first  of  the  one,  and  then  of  the  other  stranger^  as 
they  entered  the  shop  together. 

Agnes  was  standing  behind  her,  with  her  face  ratLer  un- 
meaningly turned  towards  the  counter,  for  when  a  plate  witk 
various  specimens  of  pastry  delicacies  was  offered  to*  her  by 
one  of  the  shopwomen^  she  declined  to  take  anything  by  Jfc 
silent  bow. 

The  two  gentlemen  passed  her,  and  established  themselves 
at  a  little  table  just  beyond,  desiring  that  ices  might  be  brought!  • 
to  them. 

,   C(  You  have  ices,  have  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Barnaby,  rirligfratd , 
at  jw  opportunity  of  speaking ;-..,"  bring  me  one,  if  yoaV 
please/'    And  thea^  tnusdng  ta.  W  i^ce?*.^^  Vnow^oW*. 
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c reti on,  she  turned  her  chair,  so  as  to  front  both;  Agnes.  anil 
the  two  gentlemen,  and  said  with  great  kindness  of  acsaofc 
....  u  Agnes,  lore  P .  .  .  .  wi&f  yen  have-  an.  iee^" 

"  No,  thank  you,  aunt/'  .  .  * .  the  anticipated  vasty}  fife 
lowed. 

"Then  Bit  down,  dearest,  will  yew?'. .  .  •  white  1  tahe> 


mine." 


The  younger  of  the  two  gentlemen  it* tairtiy  sprang- from 
his  chair,  and  presented  it  to.  her.  Agnes  bowed'  civilly,  but: 
passed  on,  to  a  bench  which  flanked  the  narrow  shop  0*1  the 
other  side ;  but  Mrs.  Barnaby  smiled-  upon  him  moat  giaoiousiyv 
and  said;  bowing  low  as  she  sat,  — 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much  ....  you  are*  eatramely 
obliging/* 

The  young  man  bowed  again,  reseated  himself,  and  fimabad 
his  ice  in  silence,  when  his  companion  having  done  the  sano, 
each  laid  a  sixpence  on  the  counter,  and  walked  off; 

"  Who  are  those  gentlemen,  pray  ?  «...  do  you  know 
their  names  ?**  said  Mrs.  Barrrahy  eagerly  to*  the-  ahop^giiL 

"  Hie  taH  gentleman  ia  Colonel  Hubert,  ma'am  •■  and  the 
other,  young  Mr.  Stephenson." 

"  Stephenson,**  ....  musingly  repeated  tao  widow*,  — 
ft  Stephenson  and  Hubert  ! ....  I  am  sure  I  have  beard  the 
names  before." 

<c  Sir  Edward  Stephenson  was  married  on  Saturday  to 
Colonel  Hubert's  sister,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl,  "  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  you  heard  of  it."1 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  did  f  ....  I  remember  now  all  about 
it.  .  . .  They  said  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  world 
—  Colonel  Hubert  I  mean  ...»  and  so  he  certainly  i» .  .  .  . 
handsomer  certainly  than  even  Major  Allen :  don't  you  think 
so,  Agnes  ?  ** 

€t  I  don't  know  Major  Allen,  aunt." 

"  Not  know  Major  Allen,  child  ?  ....  Oh !  I  remember 
....  no  more  you  do,  my  dear  ....  come,  get  up  ;  I  have 
done.  .  .  .  The  young  man,  Agnes,"  she  said,  turning  to  her 
niece  as  they  left  the  shop,  •*  seemed,  I  thought,  a  good  deal 
struck  by  you.  I  wish  to  goodness,  child,  you  would  not  al- 
ways keep  that  thick  veil  over  your  face  so.  . .  .  It  is  a  very 
handsome  veil  I  know,  and  certainly  make*  ^wax-  ^Mtfsswrc&w^ 
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look  very  elegant ;  but  it  is  only  in  some  particular  lights  that 
one  can  see  your  face  under  it  at  all." 

"  I  don't  think  that  signifies  much,  aunt,  and  it  makes  me 
feel  so  much  more  comfortable." 

"  Comfortable !  .  .  .  .  very  well,  child,  poke  along,  and  be 
comfortable  your  own  way ....  but  you  certainly  have  a  little 
spice  of  the  mule  in  you." 

The  widow  was  perhaps  rather  disappointed  at  seeing  no 
more  of  the  two  strangers ;  they  had  turned  off  just  beyond 
the  pastrycook's  shop,  and  were  no  longer  visible  ;  bat,  while 
she  follows  in  gentle  musings  her  walk  home,  we  will  pursue 
the  two  gentlemen  who  had  so  captivated  her  attention. 

The  only  resemblance  between  them  was  in  the  decided  ah* 
of  bon  ton  that  distinguished  both;  in  every  other  respect 
they  were  perfectly  dissimilar.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  shorter 
and  younger  of  the  two,  had  by  far  the  more  regular  set  of 
features,  and  was  indeed  remarkably  handsome.  Colonel  Hu- 
bert, his  companion,  appeared  to  be  at  least  ten  years  his 
senior,  and  looked  bronzed  by  the  effect  if  various,  climates. 
He  had  perhaps  no  peculiar  beauty  of  feature  except  his  fine 
teeth,  and  the  noble  expression  of  his  forehead,  from  which, 
however,  the  hair  had  already  somewhat  retired,  though  it  snU 
clustered  in  close  brown  curls  round  his  well-turned  head. 
But  his  form  and  stature  were  magnificent,  and  his  general 
appearance  so  completely  that  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman, 
that  it  was  impossible,  let  him  appear  where  he  would,  that  he 
should  pass  unnoticed  ....  which  perhaps  to  the  gentle- 
minded  may  be  considered  as  some  excuse  for  Mrs.  Barnaby's 
enthusiastic  admiration. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Hubert!"  said  the  junior  to  the  se- 
nior, as  they  paced  onwards,  "  do  give  me  leave  to  know  a 
pretty  girl  when  I  see  one.  ...  In  my  life  I  never  beheld  so 
beautiful  a  creature !  . » .  .  Her  form,  her  feet,  her  movement, 
—  and  what  a  voice ! " 

Assuredly,"  said  Colonel  Hubert  in  reply  to  this  tirade, 
the  sweet  variety  of  tone,  the  charming  change  of  her  mu- 
sical cadences,  must  naturally  excite  your  admiration. '   c  No, 
thank  you,  aunty    . .  • .  it  was  inimitable !     Yon  are  quite 
right,  Frederick  ;  such  words  could  not  be  listened  to  with  in- 
difference." 
"You  are  an  odious,  carping)  old  fu&V?  mu»V|  >*&&&* 
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and  I  hate  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ! "  exclaimed  the 
young  man.  "  Upon  my  honour,  Hubert,  I  shudder  to  think  . 
that  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  hence  I  may  be  as  hard,  cold, 
and  insensible  as  you  are  now. .  • ,  Tell  me  honestly,  can  you 
at  all  recollect  what  your  feelings  were  at  two-and-twenty  on 
seeing  such  a  being  as  that  sable  angel  from  whom  you  hare 
just  dragged  me  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not  exactly  ;  and  besides,  black  angels  were 
never  the  objects  of  my  idolatry.  But  don't  stamp  your  foot 
at  me,  and  I  will  answer  you  seriously.  1  do  not  think  that 
from  the  blissful  time  when  I  was  sixteen,  up  to  my  present 
solemn  five-and-thirty,  I  could  ever  have  been  tempted  to  look 
a  second  time  at  any  miss  under  the  chaperonship  of  such  a 
dame  as  that  feather  and  furbelow  lady/' 

"  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  did  you  gaze 
so  earnestly  at  the  furbelow  lady  herself?" 

"  To  answer  that  truly,  Frederick,  would  involve  the  con- 
fession of  a  peculiar  family  weakness." 

"  A  family  weakness !  .  •  .  .  Pray,  be  confidential ;  I  will 
promise  to  be  discreet ;  and  indeed,  as  my  brother  has  just 
made,  as  the  newspapers  say,  a  'lovely  bride9  of  your  sister, 
I  have  some  right  to  a  participation  in  the  family  secrets* 
Come,  disclose !  . .  .  .  What  family  reason  have  you  for  choos- 
ing to  gaze  upon  a  great  vulgar  woman,  verging  towards  forty, 
and  refusing  to  look  at  a  young  creature,  as  beautiful  as  a 
houri,  who  happens  to  be  in  her  company?" 

"  I  suspect  it  is  because  I  am  near  of  kin  to  my  mother's 
sister.  .  . .  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  peculiarity  that  attaches 
to  my  respected  aunt,  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris  ?  She  scruples 
not  to  avow  that  she  prefers  the  society  of  people  who  amuse 
her  by  their  absurdities  to  every  other." 

"Oh  yes !  ....  I  have  heard  all  that  from  Edward,  who 
has,  I  can  tell  you,  been  occasionally  somewhat  horrified  at 
what  the  queer  old  lady  calls  her  soirtes  antiihestiques.  But 
you  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Hubert,  that  you  ever  take  the  fancy 
of  surrounding  yourself  with  all  the  greatest  quizzes  you  can 
find,  in  compliment  to  your  old  aunt?" 

"  Why,  no  ....  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that  yet,  and  perhaps 
I  sometimes  wish  that  she  did  not  either,  for  occasionally  she 
carries  the  whim  rather  too  far ;  yet  I  teller  \x\&"j  ta&\  «ssv 
more  likely  to  gaze  with  attention  at  a  ^wrticsiXtt^  ^&s?&ss*s«- 
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locking  woman  thM  at**y  ya*ng  nymph  *atider  far 

. .» * ..  or  possessing  the  awful  privilege  of  calling  her  caowe !" 

"  A  young  wyinph !.-.»■;  *whs*  a  hateful  phrase !  JHapsi 
delicate  creature  I  .  »  .  •  I  swear  to  you.  Calomel  Hsjfcot,  flat 
you  have  lowered  yourself  very  materially  in  my<eetibMtiai  »f 
your  want  of  tact  in  not  immediately  perceiving  that,  rsithaagk 
a  nepotine  connection  unhappily  exists  between  than),  'fcjMasr* 
riage  probably,  or  by  die  half  blood,  then  mas*  arm  (be  tone- 
thing  very  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  which  tare  Intact 
so  incongruous  a  pair  together." 

"  Well,  Frederick,  you  may  be  right  • .  *.  .  and  yBshftptjOp 
friend,  my  eyes  begin  to  fail  me;  for,  to  tell  iron 
your  adorable  crape  veil  was  too  thick  for  me  ta 
through  it." 

"  To  be  sure  it  was  !"  cried  Stephenson,  quite  rtiijfJfHul  at 
the  amende;  "  I  thought  it  was  impossible  you^asjftd<vdea- 
rate  such  a  lace  as  that." 

"  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  young  eyea/*  rejeaned  4fct 
colonel,  relapsing  into  his  bantering  tone. 

"  What  I  ....  At  it  again,  thou  crusty  old  4£avs£  **iii 
Then  I  leave^ou." 

"  Au  rawer,  my  Cory  don !  ** .  ■.  .  .  and  so. they  pasted. 


CHAPTER  II. 

•THB   fiALL. 

This  evening  of  the  ball,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  niece,  .and 
so  much  longed  for  by  the  aunt,  arrived  at  -last ;  and  hf  a 
chance  not  over  common  in  the  affairs  «of  mortals,  while  4he 
hopes  of  the  one  lady  were  more  than  realised,  the  Jean  of 
the  other  were  proved  to  be  altogether  groundless.  Many  Ja* 
vourable  accidents,  indeed,  concurred  to  lessen  the  difficult)** 
anticipated  by  Agnes,  In  the  fast  place,  her  almost  funeral 
robes  (ibr  which,  if  the  truth  be  spoken,  it  must  he  avowed  aha 
had  not  the  slightest  partiality)  assumed  an  appearance,  coder 
her  tasteful  fancy,  which  surprised  even  Jierself ;  for  chough, 
when  -she  *et  about  it,  ahe  had  a  cort  of  beau  ieUal  of  a  black 
crape  robe  Moating  in  her  imagination,  her  hopes  of  giving  it 
form -and  sub&tance  Ijy  her  own  ingenuity  -wete  asfeNCfg 


guine.  Mrs.  Barnaby,  either  from  the  depth  !©f  her  sorrow, 
or  the  height  of  'her  elegance,  had  commanded,  when  she  orv 
dered  her  -widow's  mourning,  that  4>ne  dress  should  touch  the 
heart  of  every  beholder  by  having  a  ibasement  »f  sable  crape 
one  yard  in  breadth  around  it.  Tins  doleful. drew  was  costly, 
and  had  been  rarely  worn  at  Silverman,  that  it  might  come 
forth  in  £reat  splendour  at  Exeter.  But  at  Exeter,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  widow's  feeMngs  so  -completely  overpowered  her,  that 
she  could  Jiot  wear  it  at  all,  and  thus  it  eame  under .  the  fin- 
gers of  Agnes  in  very  respectable  condition.  Of  these  circum- 
ambulatory  ells  of  crape,  the  young  artificer  contrived '  to 
fabricate  a  dress  that  was  anything  but  unbecoming.  The 
enormous  crape  gigots  (for  those  were  the  days  of  gigots), 
which  made  part  of  her  black  treasure, 'hung  from  her  delicate 
fair  arms  like  transparent  clouds  upon  the  silvery  brightness 
of  the  moon ....  so,  at  least,  would  'Frederick  Stepiunson  lia/ve 
described  it  ...  .  While  the  simple  corsage,  drawn  d  In  vierge 
rather  higher  than  'fashion  demanded  Tound  4ier  beautiful  bust, 
gave  a  delicate  and  sober  dignity  to  her  appearance,  that  even 
those  who  would  have  deemed  tt  "  a  >pity  to  be  so  covered  up  " 
themselves,  could  not  but  allow  was-exocedmgly  becoming. 

As  soon  as  for  labour  was  ended  she  prudently  made  an 
experiment  of  its  effect ;  and  then,  'in  "  trembling  hope"  of 
her  aunt's  approval,  made  'her  appearance  before  'her.  Her 
success  here  perfectly  astonished  her. 

u  Mercy  on  me, -child'! — What  asuAegaivt A-essl ~ Where 
*n  earth  did  you  get  it  from  ?  " 
• "  from  your  gown,  aunt." 

u  Oh,  tofcewirel— £  mderstand.  It «  not  many  people 
that  would  give  away  such  a  dress  as  that,  Agnes  —  <perfectly 
new,  and  so  extremely  .elegant.  I  hope  it  won't  torn  your 
brain,  my  dear,  and  that  you  wiH  never  forget  who  gave  it  to 
you.  Certainly  I  never  thought  you  so  handsome  fcefore ;  and 
if  you  will  but  study  my  manner  a  little,  -and* smile,  and  show 
your  fine  teeth,  I  do  really  think  I  may  be  able  to  get  a  hus- 
band for  you,  which  would  certainly  be  •more  creditable  than 
going  out  as  a  governess..  .  .'So  you  can  work,  Agnes,  I  see 
....  and  a  good  thing  too,  considering  your  poverty.  It  does 
not  look  amiss  upon  the  whole,  1  must  say ;  though  I  don't  see 
any  Teason  for  your  covering  yourself  up  so  \  1  «sa.-wu»  '^sqk. 
neck  is  white  enough  to  be  seen,  and  \t  ^w wft&  \»  *&&  S&  ^fc 
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wasn't,  considering  who  your  mother  was ;  lor  both  she  usLfo 
were  noted,  far  and  near,  for  that  beauty  ;  bat  I  can* t  anKei 
ever  hid  myself  up  in  that  way. . .  •  And  what  shoes,  cssMge 
have  you  got  to  wear  with  it  ?"  La 

"  These,  aunt/'  said  Agnes,  putting  out  her  little  6ot£fL  J 
cased  in  leather,  with  a  sole  of  very  respectable  thickness.  I^b 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  that's  a  pity  . ...  it  apoib  all  .«1  If 
and  I  don't  think  you  could  dance  in  them  if  job  did  ptii* 
partner. .  •  •  What  would  you  say,  Agnes,  if  I  bought  ystlfeet 
thin  pair  of  prunella  pumps  on  purpose  ?"  1 1\> 

"  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  aunt.**  1  %a 

"  Well,  then,  for  once  I  must  be  extravagant,  I  betisn  V) 
so,  get  on  your  other  gown,  child,  as  quick  as  yon  can,  asm  v 
your  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  let  us  go  to  the  shop  mad  1 
the  corner.     I  did  not  mean  to  stir  out  to-day  .  .  .  .  that  si  - 
wind  enough  to  make  one's  eyes  perfectly  bloodshot.  ...  Htfrl 
ever,  the  shop's  close  by.  .  • .  Only,  if  you  do  marry  well,  1 1 
hope  you  will  never  forget  what  you  owe  me."  I 

*****  •  I 

Agnes  had  been  too  hard  at  work  to  take  any  long  waft,  I 
though  invited  to  do  it ;  but  her  friend  Mary  called  upon  ha  I 
both  Monday  and  Tuesday ;  and  having  found  her  way  in*  1 
the  closet,  seemed  to  think,  as  she  pulled  over  Agnes's  both,  1 
and  chatted  with  her  concerning  their  contents,  that  they  might  I 
often  enjoy  themselves  tHe-dr-tite  there.  .  I 

<(  Shall  you  like  it,  Agnes  ?  "  she  added,  after  sketching  sod  I 
a  scheme  to  her.  I 

"  I  think,  Mary,  you  could  make  me  like  anything  •  •  • .  I 
but  can  I  really  make  you  like  sitting  in  this  cupboard;  instad  I 
of  your  own  elegant  drawing-room  ?  "  I 

"  If  you  will  sit  with  me  here,  my  new  friend,**  answered  | 
Miss  Peters,  with  an  air  of  great  sincerity. 

"  Then  must  I  not  be  wicked  if  I  ever  think  myself  us* 
happy  again  ....  at  least,  as  long  as  we  stay  at  Clifton  ?  M 

"  Dear  girl ! .  .  .  .  you  should  not  be  so,  if  I  could  help  it 
•  •  •  •  But  I  must  go  ... .  nine  o'clock  this  evening,  remember, 
and  wait  for  us  in  the  outer  room,  if  you  do  not  find  us  already 
there." 

These  instructions  Agnes  repeated  to  her  aunt;  but  that 
lady's  ardent  temper  induced  her  to  order  a  fly  to  be  at  her 
door  at  half-past  eight  precisely ;  and  yjY^tv  \\.  uncWe&,  ^& 


,^ras  for  at  least  the  fourth  time  putting  the  last  finishing  touch4 

X**°  her  blonde,  and  her  feathers,  and   her  ringlets,  and  her 

**ouge,  and  therefore  it  took  her  not  more  than  five  minutes 

for  a  last  general  survey,  before  she  declared  herself  "  ready ! " 

and  Jerningham  received  orders  to  precede  her  down  the  stairs 

with  a  candle. 

If  the  former  descriptions  of  the  widow's  appearance  have 
not  been  wholly  in  vain,  the  reader  will  easily  conceive  the 
increased  splendour  of  her  charms  when  elaborately  attired  for 
a  ball,  without  my  entering  into  any  minutiae  concerning  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  the  corsage  of  the  delicate  Agnes  might 
have  been  deemed  by  some  too  high,  that  of  Mrs.  Barnaby 
might  have  been  thought  by  others  too  low ;  and  that,  taken 
altogether,  she  looked  exceedingly  like  one  of  the  supple- 
mentary dames  brought  forth  to  do  honour  to  the  banquet 
scene  in  Macbeth. 

Arriving  half  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed,  they,  of 
course,  did  not  find  the  Peters  family;  nor  did  this  latter 
party  make  their  appearance  before  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Bar* 
naby  had  given  way,  and  she  had  insisted,  much  to  the  . 
vexation  of  Agnes,  upon  going  on  to  the  ball-room  without 
them. 

There  the  atmosphere  was  already  in  some  degree  congenial 
to  her.     The  lustres  were  blazing,  the  orchestra  tuning,  and  a  . 
few  individuals,  as  impatient  as  herself,  walking  up  and  down  t 
the  room,  and  appearing  greatly  delighted  at  having  something . 
new  to  stare  at. 

This  parade  was  beginning  to  realise  all  the  worst  fears  of 
'Agnes  (for  the  room  was  filling  fast,  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  would 
not  hear  of  sitting  down),  when  she  descried  Mrs.  Peters,  her 
son,  her  three  daughters,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  enter  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  saw  them  too,  and  instantly  began  to  stride 
towards  them ;  but  timidity  now  made  Agnes  bold,  and  she 
held  back,  still  courageously  retaining  her  aunt's  arm,  and  ex- 
claiming eagerly,*— 

u Oh,  let  them  come  to  us,  aunt!" 

"  Nonsense,  child !  ....  Don't  hold  me  so,  Agnes ;  it  will 
be  exceedingly  rude  if  we  do  not  join  them  immediately,  ac- 
cording to  our  engagement." 

The  pain  of  violently  seizing  upon  Mx%%  \?etet*  to&>  to* 
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ever,  spared  her  by  the  watehrul  kindness  of  Mary,  who  anight 
sight  of  them  immediately,  and,  together  with  BHsabcth,  -has- 
tened  forward  to  meet  -them. 

Miss  Peters  gave  a  glance  of  approbation  and  ploaanne  at 

the  appearance  of  Agnes,  who  did  not  look  the  leu  beautiful, 

perhaps,  from  the  deep  blush  that  dyed  her  cheeks  as  the 

marked  the  expression  of  Mrs.  Peters'  countenance,    as  the 

\  approached  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  aunt.     That  lady, 

\  however,  let  her  nave  felt  what  she  might  at  sight  of  her 

\  remarkable-looking  sister-in-law,  very  honourably  performed 

fier  part  of  the  compact  entered  into  with  her  daughters,  smiling 

^ery  graciously  in  return  for  Tier  affectionate  relative's  raptures 

(it -seeing  her,  and  showing  no  symptom  of  anything  she  felt  on 

the  occasion,  excepting  immediately  retiring  to  the  remotest 

fonfer  of  the  room,  where  she  very  nearly  hid  herself  Behind  a  ' 

iillar. 

|  Mrs.  Barnaby  of  course  followed  her,  -with  tJhe  young  ladies, 

Kthe  seat  she  bad  chosen  ;  but  her  active  genius  was  instantly 
to  work  to  discover  how  she  might  escape  from  it,  for 
fie  feelings  produced  by  such  an  eclipse  were  <per£BOtly  In- 
ferable. 

[  "  I  must  pretend  that  I  see  some  person  whom  I  know,** 

nought  she,  Ci  and  so  make  one  of  the  girls  walk  laoross  the 

Dom  with  me ; "  but  at  the  instant  she  was  about  to  pot  this 

reject  into  execution,  James  Peters  came  up  to  ihe<pavty,  and 

jry  civilly  addressed  her*    This  was  something,  for  the  young 

an  was  handsome  and  well  dressed;    but  better  still  -was 

iat  "happened  next,  for  she  immediately  felt  at  enee  that  she 

about  to  "become  the  heroine  of  an  adventuie.      Major 

leu,  whose  appearance  altogether,  including  tnouetaohes,  fa- 

[uris,  collier  grec,  embroidered  waistcoat,  and  all,  was  very 

irly  as  remarkable  as  her  own,  entered  the  room,  looked 

md  it,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  ner  spangled  turban,  and  very 

ively.  turned  off  -from  the  Ihrong  in  order  'to  -pay  'his 

ipliments  to  the  Peters*  party,  distingukhrng  hereby  a  bow 

it  spake  the  profoundest  admiration  and  respect. 

Elizabeth  was  the  last  of  the  tow,  her  mother  (wrfh  Mrs. 

^iaby  next  her)  being  at  the  other  end  of  k ;  and  dose  to 

sabeth  the  dashing  major  placed  himself,  immediately  en- 

Jing  into  a  whispered  conversation  with  her,  which  obtiejed 

#r  to  turn  herself  round  from  the  rest,  in  sneu.  a  xa«wvet  fo*X 
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not  even  Lucy,  who  tame  next  m  order,  could  overhear  much 
of  what  passed.  • *  .  Nevertheless,  die  widow  felt  as  certain  as 
if  *he  could  'have  followed  every  mud  t>f  it,  that  .this  earnest 
conversation  *ras  about  her. 

Nor  was  she  mistaken,  for  thus  it  tan :  — 

"<Good  evening,  Miss  Elizabeth.  •* ..  Youi*re  ju«t  arrived, 
1  presume.  . »  .  An  excellent  hall,  is  it  not  ?•«..!  told  you  it 
would  be.  .  . .  What  an  exceedingly  fine  -woman  your  aunt  is, 
Miss  Peters  !  ....  It  is  your  aunt,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes  ....  our  aunt,  certainty  .......  die  widow  of  way  mo- 
ther's brother,  Major  Allen." 

"  Ay,  ....  I  understood  she  was  jma  aartt. . . »  She  ds  a 
woman  of  large  fortune,  I  hear?  " 

"  Yes,  very  large  fortune." 

"  But  she  is  in  lodgings,  is  she  not  ?  .  .  .  .  She  does  not 
seem  to  Tiave  taken  the  whole  house." 

"Oh,  ho  . . .  .only  quite  *mall  lodgings:  but  she  does  not 
spend  a  third  *>f  her  income,  nor  near  it." 

"  Really  ?  .  ...  then,  I  suppose,  handsome  fcs  the  is,  that 
she  is  a  little  in  tike  skin-flint  line,  en  ?  " ,.  ■.  *. ..  And  here  the 
major  -showed  his  horse-like  teeth  by  a  laugfh. 

"  Not  that  at  all,  I  assure  you,"  wpliei  the  young  lady, 
amiably  anxious  to  "exonerate  her  aunt  from  >so  vile  an  as- 
persion ;  "  inJeed,  1  should  *ay  quite  die  contrary;  for  she 
has  very  generous  «nd  noble  ideas  abort  money,  and  the  use 
a  widow  ought  to  make  of  a  fortune  left  by  AW  (husband, 
in 'case  she 'does  not  happen  'to  inarryiagam.  JI  am  sure  I  hope 
people  won't  be  bo  'ffl-amtwred  as  to  say  she  is  stingy  because 
she  does  not  choose  so  spend  all  %er  income.-;  -~-at  will  be 
atyominsMe  if  they  >4o,  'because  her  motives  are  so  very 
noble." 

"  ?  am  wire  she>has  a  «mo<  charming  advocate  in  you.  .  .  . 
And  what, 'then,  may  I  »ask  .-.  ,  .for  what  iis  noble  should 
never  be  concealed  ....  what  can  be  the  reason  of  economy 
so  unnecessary?  ** 

(C  $he  does  not  think  4t  unnecessary,  Major  Allen  ;  for  she 
has  an  orphan  niece  who  is  teftumite  depemoeirt  >upan  her,  and 
what  she  is  saving  will  he  for  her/' 

Amiable  indeed ! ....  *Fhen;her  property  is  only  inoome, 
ptwume  ?  EeaMy  that  is  a  pity,  considering  ham  vsaxtttafrfoi 
**ell  such  a  disposition  would  employ  the  cautatV' 
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"  Oh :  no,  that  is  not  so  neither ;  my  nude  Hainahj  kftl 
everything  entirely  at  her  own  disposal;  only  she  thinn/ 
....  and  here  the  silly  and  loquacious  Elizabeth  slopaied  a\s%! 
for  die  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  her  thai  it  was  net  va^at  I 
to  talk  so  much  of  her  aunt's  concerns  to  so  alight  an  ac- 
quaintance as  Major  Allen ;  and  not  exactly  knowing  how  a 
end  her  sentence,  she  permitted  a  sudden  thought  to  auftt 
her,  and  exclaimed,  •■  I  wonder  when  they  wiD  hap 
dancing?  " 

But  the  major  had  heard  enough. 

He  resumed  the  conTersation,  however,  hut  very  diauedlj, 
by  nying,  "  That  young  lady  in  mourning  is  her  niece,  I  sn> 
pose  ?  and  a  beautiful  creature  she  is.  • . .  But  how  cos* 
she  to  be  in  such  deep  mourning,  when  that  of  her  aanti 
so  slight  ?  " 

Had  the  simple  Elizabeth  understood  the  principle  of  ft 
carial  mourning  upon  which  these  habiliments  had  been  traav 
ferred  from  the  widow  to  her  niece,  she  would  rtmilnVas,  torn 
the  talkative  frankness  of  her  nature,  hare  dffrlnmd  it;  1st 
as  her  confidential  conTersation  with  her  new  relative  had  let 
her  ignorant  of  this,  she  answered,  with  rather  a  contend 
recollection  of  Mrs.  Barnaby*s  explanation,  **  I  bdic'tw  it  ii 
became  she  wears  it  out  of  romantic  sorrow  for  her  own  pan, 
though  he  has  been  dead  for  years  and  years.'9 

**'  Will  you  ask  your  brother,  Miss  Petes,  to  introduce  aw 
to  Mrs.  Barnaby  ?  " 

''Certainly,  Major  Allen,  if  you  wish  it. . . .  Jame 
the  young  lady,  stretching  out  her  fan  to  draw  his 
from  Agnes,  with  whom  he  was  talking.  "James,  step  here. 
....  Major  Allen  wishes  tou  to  introduce  him  to  Mb.  Bar- 
nabr." 

The  major  rose  at  the  moment,  and  strengthened  the 
request  by  adding,  **  Will  you  do  me  mat  honour,  Mr.  Pe- 
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The  young  man  bowed  slightly,  and,  without  _ 

moTed  to  the  front  of  the  happy  widow,  followed  by  the  ob- 
sequious major,  and  said,  "  Major  Allen  wishes  to  be  intro- 

dueed  to  you,  Mrs.  Barnaby Major  Allen,  Mrs.  Banamby." 

It  was  not  without  an  effort  mat  this  consummation  of  her 
dearest  hopes  was  received  with  some  tolerable  appearance  of 
external  composure  by  the  lady  ;  \wl  she  £&  \ha&  nm 
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.  'was  an  important  one,  and  called  up  all  her  energy  to  support 
*  her  under  it.     Perhaps   she*  blushed,  but  that,  for  obvious 

■  reasons,  was  not  perceptible  ;  but  she  cast  down  her  eyes  upon 
B  ber  fan,  and  then  raised  them  again  tQ  the  face  of  the  bending 
J  major  with  a  look  that  really  said  a  great  deal. 

r  The  established  questions  and  answers  in  use  on  such  occa- 
j   sions  were  going  on  with  great  zeal  and  animation  on  both 

■  sides,  when  a  fresh  source  of  gratification  presented  itself  to 
the  widow  in  the  approach  of  Mr.  Frederick  Stephenson  to 
Agnes,  in  a  manner  as  flatteringly  decided  as  that  of  the  major 
to  herself;  but,  being  quite  a  stranger  to  the  Peters  family, 
he  was  preceded  by  the  master  pf  the  ceremonies,  who  whis- 
pered his  name  and  family  to  Mrs.  Peters,  asking  her  permis- 
sion to  present  him  to  the  young  lady  in  mourning,  who 
appeared  to  be  of  her  party. 

This  was  of  course  readily  accorded ;  when  the  introduction 
took  place,  and  was  followed  by  a  petition  from  the  young  man 
for  the  honour  of  dancing  with  her. 

Agnes  looked  a  vast  deal  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever 
dared  to  believe  possible  through  her  veil,  as  she  answered, 
"  I  am  engaged." 

a  Then  the  next  ?  "  said  Mr.  Stephenson  eagerly. 

Agnes  bowed  her  blushing  assent,  and  the  young  man  eon. 
tinued  to  stand  before  her,  going  through  pretty  nearly  the 
same  process  as  the  major. 

This  lasted  till  the  quadrilles  began  to  form,  when  James 
Peters  claimed  her  hand  for  the  dance. 

'Two  of  the  Miss  Peters  soon  followed,  when  Major  Allen 
said,  "  As  the  young  ladies  are  forsaking  you,  madam,  may  you 
not  be  induced  to  make  a  party  at  whist  ?  " 

"I  should  have  no  objection  whatever,  major,"  replied 
Mrs.  Barnaby, S€  provided  there  was  room  at  a  table  where  they 
did  not  play  high." 

•  "  Of  course,  if  I  have  the  honour  of  making  a  table  for  you, 
my  dear  madam,  the  stakes  will  be  of  your  own  naming.  .  . . 
Will  you  permit  me  to  go  and  see  what  can  be  done  ?  " 

"  You  are  excessively  kind  .  •  • .  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged." 

The  active  Mars  departed  instantly,  with  a  step,  if.  not  as 
light,  at  least  as  zealous  in  its  speed,  as  that  of  Mercury  when 
bent  upon  one  of  his  most  roguish  errands,  and  in  a  prouder* 
fully  short  space  of  time  he  returned  mxfcv.  ^qa  \Tft£&!$&&Kfc  'fcaax 
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a  table  was  waiting  for  her.      He  then  presented: 
which  she  took  with  condescending  dignity,  and  led  her  off. 

"  Ah !  sure  a  pair  wag  never  seen. 
So  justly;  formed  to  meet  by  nature !-" 

exclaimed  Mrs.  Peters  to  Lucy,  as  they  walked  swmyp  and 
greatly  relieved,  she  rose,  and  taking  he*  daughter  by  the 
joined  a  party  of  her  friends  in  a  more  busy  part  oi  the 

Meanwhile  the  quadrilles  proceeded,  and  Agnes* 
standing  the  heart-beating  shyness  inevitably  attending  a  fin* 
appearance,  did  not  lose  her  foot  of  sweet  composui*  er  hes 
graceful  ease.  James  Peters  was  aa  attentive  and  eneounagiBg 
partner,  and  she  would  probably  soon  have  forgotten  that  tins 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  danced,  except  at  stzhoel,  had 
she  not,  when  the  dance  was  about  half  over,  perceived  semlf 
to  be  an  object  of  more  attention  to  one  of  the  standera-by 
than  any  girl,  so  very  new,  can  be  conscious  of,  "vidua*  eat* 
barrassment,  The  eyes  which  thus  annoyed  he*  ware  these 
of  Colonel  Hubert.  His  remarkable  height  made  ham  con- 
spicuous among  the  throng,  which  was  rendered  note  dense 
than  usual  by  a  wish,  every  moment  increasing,  to  kek  at  the 
"beautiful  girl  in  deep  mourning;"  and  perhaps  her  hap- 
pening to  know  who  he  was  made  her  fancy  that  it  warn  more 
embarrassing  to  be  looked  at  by  him  than  by  any  one 
The  annoyance,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  he 

Colonel  Hubert  left  the  place  where  he  had  stood,  end  the 
study  in  which  he  had  certainly  found  some  interest,  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  for  his  friend  Stephenson*  He  found  Mm 
in  the  doorway. 

"  Frederick,  I  want  you,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Come4  with 
me,  my  good  fellow,  and  I  will  prove  to  you  that,  notwith- 
standing my  age  and  infirmities,  I  still  retain  my  faculties  inf- 
ficiently  to  find  out  what  is  truly  and  really  lovely  as  ably  as 
yourself.  Come  on,  suffer  yourself  to  be  led,  and  I  wilL  show 
you  what  I  call  a  beautiful  girl." 

Stephenson  quietly  suffered  himself  to  be  led  captive,  and 
half  a  dozen  paces  placed  him  immediately  opposite  to  Agnes 
Willoughby. 

"  Look  at  that  girl,"  said  Colonel  Hubert  in  a  whisper,  €* *nd 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  her  ?  n 

Tbe  angel  in  black?" 
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cc  Yes-,  Fredericfe." 

"  This  is*  glorious,  by  Heatfan  1 «  M  «  *,  Wkyr  Hubert,  it  ia 
my  own  black  angel ! " 

u  You  do  nob  meaa  to  teflbncthftt  the  g&Lw*  saw  with  the* 
horribly  vulgar  woman*  ai*fctJai»e$a4eme  of  attt&Ugancej  are  tl>e. 
same?'* 

"  But*  upon  my  soul,  I  d&>  sir.  • .  -  Aad  now  what  do  yp* 
say  to  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  see  through  &  tbkkrvtal  ?. " 

"  I  cannot  believe  it,  Stephenson,"  .  . «.  •  replied  Colonel 
Hubert,  again  fixing  his  eyes  in  an  earnest  gaze  upon  Agnes* 

"  Then  die  in  your  unbelief/  and  much  good  x&a^ittlo*  you. 
Why,  1  have-  been'  inttoduced  to  he*,,  man  ,  .  .  .  hex  name  is 
WUloughby,  and  I  am  to  dance  Ae  next  quadrille  with  her.," 
.  •*  If  this-  be-  so,,  * ...  •  peeeajd !  '*  *  . .  -  said  the  colonel^ 
turning  abruptly  away. 

"  I  think  eoy'  Bellied  his  friend*  following*  and  relinquishing 
even  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  Agnes  for  that  of  enjpying,  his 
triumph  over  Hubert.  "Won't  this  mnke  a  good  story r> 
....  And  don't  you  think*-  colonel*,  that  fo*  a  few  yease 
longer,  at  least,  it  may  be  aa  well  to  postpone  the  adoption  of 
your  lady  aunt's  system,  and  when  you  see  two  females  together, 
look  at  bothy  to  ascertain^  whether  one  of  them  may  not  be  the 
loveliest  ereature  in  the  universe,  before  you.  give  up  your 
whole  soul  to  the:  amiable  occupation  of  quiazing;  the  other  I " 

ct  You,  think  this  is  a  very  good  jest*  Frederick  ....  but  to 
me,  I  assure  you,  it  seems  .very  miek  the  contrary." 

ce  Because  it  ia  so  melancholy  for  a  man  of  five^and-ihirty 
to  lose  his  eye-sight?  " 

"  Because,  Stephenson,  ia  ia  so  melancholy  to  know  that  such 
a  being  as  that  fair  girl  is  in  the  hands  of  a.  woman  whose  ap- 
pearance speaks  her  to  be  so  utterly  vulgar,*  to  say  the  nery 
least  of  iL." 

"  Take  care,  my  venerable  philosopher,  that  you,  da  not 
blunder  about  the  old  lady  as  egregpw&ly  as  you,  before  did 
about  the  young  one.  When  I  got  the  master  of  the  cexa- 
monies  to  perform  for  me  the  precious  service  of  as  intro- 
duction, I  inquired  about  the  party  that,  she  and/ the  furbelow 
aunt  were  with,  and  teamed  that  they  were,  among;  the  moss 
respectable  resident  inhabitants  of  Clifton*" 

"lam  heartily  gkd  of  it*  J^Kdnrkk  •  w .  « ax&  1!*W&  "&&*. 
narty  consisted  of  the  noblest  ia  the  taud^\&w»4?^Vfl»»'^ 
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aunt  to  be  a  greater  spot  upon  her  beauty  than  any  wart  or 
mole  that  ever  disfigured  a  fair  cheek  ....  at  least,  it  would, 
I  think,  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  my  heart  safe,  if  I  thought 
this  uncommon-looking  creature  still  more  beautiful  than  I  do 
.  .  .  .  which,  I  confess,  would  not  be  easy." 

"  I  wish  your  heart  joy  of  its  security/'  returned  Stephen- 
son. "  And  now  be  off,  and  leave  me  to  my  happiness  ;  for 
see,  the  set  breaks  up,  and  I  may  follow  her  to  her  place,  and 
again  present  myself. .  .  •  Come,  tell  me  honestly,  do  you  not 
**nvy  me?" 

"  I  never  dance,  you  know." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  mon  cher"  and  the  gay  young 
man  turned  off,  to  follow  the  way  that  he  saw  Agnes  lead. 
This  was  to  the  quarter  where  she  had  left  her  aunt  and  Mrs. 
Peters,  but  they  found  neither. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  her  good-natured  partner  J 
"  we  shall  find  my  mother  in  a  moment."  ....  And  when 
they  did  find  her,  she  received  Agnes  with  a  smiling  welcome, 
which  contrasted  pretty  strongly  with  the  stately  and  almost 
forbidding  aspect  with  which  she  ever  regarded  Mrs.  Bar* 
naby. 

Young  Stephenson  saw  this  reception,  and  saw  also  the 
empressement  with  which  the  pretty,  elegant  Mary  Peters 
seemed  to  cling  to  her.  More  than  ever  persuaded  that  he 
was  right,  and  his  friend  wrong,  he  suddenly  determined  on 
a  measure  that  he  thought  might  ensure  a  more  permanent 
acquaintance  than  merely  being  a  partner  of  a  dance;  and 
before  presenting  himself  to  claim  her  hand,  he  again  addressed 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  with  a  request  that  he  would 
present  him  to  Mrs.  Peters. 

That  obliging  functionary  made  not  the  least  objection; 
indeed  he  knew  that  there  was  not  a  lady  in  the  room,  either 
young  or  old,  who  would  not  thank  him  for  an  introduction 
to  Sir  Edward  Stephenson's  handsome  brother,  himself  a 
cornet  in  the  Blues,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  mother's  noble 
estate  in  Worcestershire,  which  made  him  considerably  a 
richer  man  than  his  elder  brother.  All  this  was  known 
to  everybody,  for  the  beautiful  Miss  Hubert  and  her  lover 
Sir  Edward  had  been  for  a  week  or  two  the  lions  of  Clifton  ; 
sad  though  they  had  mixed  very  little  vu  \te  v>ctate|,  these 
mu  nobody  who  could  be  considered  at  iujto&j»  ito*  ^w^ 
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not  have  been  well  pleased  at  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Frederick  Stephenson.  The  young  man,  too,  knew  well 
how  to,  make  the  most  of  the  ten  minutes  that  preceded  the 
second  dance;  and  Mrs.  Peters  smiled  to  think,  as  she  watched  • 
him  leading  Agnes  to  join  the  set,  how  justly  her  keeping 
faith   had  been  rewarded  by  this  introduction  of  the  most 

desire  partner  in  the  room. 

#  *  *  *  #■  * 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  led  to  the  card-room  by 
Major  Allen ;  but  he  led  her  slowly,  and  more  than  once 
found  himself  obliged  to  stop  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  she 
might  not  be  incommoded  by  pressing  too  quickly  through 
the  crowd.  And  thus  it  was  they  talked,  as  they  gently  won 
their  way. 

"  And  what  may  be  the  stake  Mrs.  Barnaby  permits  her- 
self?" said  the  major,  bending  forward  to  look  into  the 
widow's  eyes. 

€€  Very  low,  I  assure  you,  major!"  replied  the  lady,  with 
a  wave  of  the  head  that  sent  her  plumes  to  brush,  the  hirsute 
magnificence  of  his  face. 

(c  Shorts  and  crown  points,  perhaps,"  rejoined  the  major, 
agreeably  refreshed  by  the  delicate  fanning  he  had  received. 

"  Oh  fie !  major  ....  how  can  you  suspect  me  of  .such 
extravagance  ?  . .  .  .  No,  believe  me,  I  know  too  well  how 
to  use  the  blessings  of  wealth,  to  abuse  them  by  playing  so 
high  as  that  ....  but  I  believe  gentlemen  think  that  no- 
thing ?  " 

"  Why  no,  my  dear  madam,  I  cannot  say  that  men  .... 
that  is,  men  of  a  certain  fashion  and  fortune,  think  much  of 
crown  points.  .  .  .  For  my  own  part,  I  detest  gambling, 
though  I  love  whist,  and  never  care  how  low  I  play  .... 
though  occasionally,  when  1  get  into  a  certain  set,  I  am 
obliged  to  give  way  a  little  ....  but  I  never  exceed  five 
pound  points,  and  twenty  on  the  rubber ;  and  that  you  know, 
unless  the  cards  run  extravagantly  high,  cannot  amount  to 
anything  very  alarming  ....  especially  as  I  play  tolerably 
well,  and,  in  fact,  never  play  so  high  if  I  can  help  it. .  . ." 

"  But,  major,"  said  the  lady,  stopping  short  in  their  pro- 
gress, "  I  really  am  afraid  that  I  must  decline  playing  at 
jour  table  ....  the  amount  of  what  I  co\A&  \osfc  Taqgcfc.  \^x 
perhaps  be  a  great  object  to  me,  any  moie  foaxv.  to  ^wx.  *  -  * 
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he  commanded  a  didl  Mew  of  :that  Atrthifih  Mm.  "JJaroahy  twas 

engaged.  His  .recant  iexasaf nation  *£  her  tniece  jgara  him  ,a 
Ceding  of  interest  in  this  amnt,  ?£hftt  neatly  superseded  the 
.amntementne jnjg^t-oiterwisethaw^terWedirGBii^r  appear 
«nce  andsnanner.  (Tte^tk'Weaeiikfity  ^jberafieetedrbyrlhe 
intense  interest  and  pkniwy  she  tok  inter  otcupatioa,^  T^eil 
as  in  ahe  partner  <arhe  jfcaifid  it  wathiber,  may  be  easily  oem- 
tceived,  when  &>^s  •  stated  jthahjput  even  ike  vanftanee  of  the 
rnagni&entXQlanel  <w»  penceived  by  fcer, 

•Her  <u*act£y,:fer.)ei90aMana»{,  became  t«ox«0tnla»g*  every 
moment;  sher'noaaVwete  full *rf  |uqu*ni7**d  agmcable<a»ejifc- 
ing,  which  her  jeyesdwcupkd  notdto<aeeftad ;  /while  ike  major 
.assumed  jawae  .-aid  imove  >the  joiar  and  manner  of.rajman  en- 
chanted aad  enxwoujied  £«y»rid  tke  $omer  af  concealment. 
But  k-msaMt  the  snMt  of  quizzing  that  nat  uawn  <Golonel 
Huberts  (bi»w«s  jbeconi«onplirted  .this  nceAe;  on  the  century, 
his  -fine «)untena«oe;«pterfij^.toguet,  and  <fcm  a  degree  >«f 
aiekfnchdy  ihut^mtght  have  seemed  jir  i»efi£ting«tiae  .occasion, 
and  in  a  iewiniianitas  he  aralhed  away  and  jje-eitttered  the  bajl- 
;noom. 

Whether  iutentionally  or  not  may  be. doubted ;  imthfi-eoon 
again. found  himself  opposite  to  the  place mraifih  Agnes  occu- 
pied in  ,the  qnadriHe,  and  Jbeing  there,  /watched  her  with  ade- 
.geee  of  attention:  Jfeat  seenedieqiMttly  .made  up  of  jmrwsity  .and 
.admiDatuon.  ^it  isetoaBge/'tiwitght  he,  ":i»atihef»©at  re- 
pnkumjmdiheivioat  jubtmctive  women  I  iew  tveaoeviber  to  ' 
have  seen,  should  be>s0d*sely  linked,  together." 

ln>aiewimisoiieB  die  quadrille  .ended,  when  Mr.  {Stephenson, 
wi»  had  danced  .it  >wfch  'the  yeMwt  Miss  Peters,  said  to  his 
friend  *s  he  .panted  him,  *c  We  are  now  going  fc>  tea,  and  if 
yon  *riili&Qme>ttjftaiU8.:I  nalLintasdtMe  yon." 

■Colonel  JJnhertdWJowed  almost  «neehanically,'yet  not  with- 
*ait  a  feeling  noj«ewjba*>aIned  to  iid&wpiaach  5at  '•psxmk&ng 
ijfahnself  tbo  join;  the  parfytof &  •MnuiBarnaby. 

Hhis  obaoxious  individual  was,. hoafewr,  nearly  ior  rather 
<ntholly  forgotten  *ri&inra  wry  .fow  nn&utes  atfter  she  jnt&o~ 
vdudMn  todk  place.  .  tafrs.Psefein&ttnaniiers  wearey.as'we«hnawr, 
.particularly  ladyilike  t*nd  pfeasin&ther  vdanghters  .all  pretty- 
looJdng,iand  onet<flf^thern,  #t  donat*  rs h^nntady  >aniniaaed  and 
:agreeabie;  iber  aim /and  iihe  totter  j^ndowejia^i^i:  ^wfrj  ^e^ 
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had  a  right  to  expect.  Unfortunately  this  wish  had  been  too 
evident :  and  the  idea  of  being  disposed  of  in  marriage  by  hit 
brother  and  sisters  had  become  a  bugbear  from  which  the 
young  man  shrank  with  equal  indignation  and  contempt.  The 
marriage  of  his  elder  brother  with  Miss  Hubert  had  naturally 
led  to  great  intimacy  between  the  families;  and  of  all  the 
acquaintance  he  had  ever  made,  Colonel  Hubert  was  the  one 
for  whom  Frederick  Stephenson  felt  the  wannest  admiration 
and  esteem ;  and  certainly  he  was  more  proud  of  the  affec- 
tionate partiality  that  distinguished  individual  had  shown  him 
than  of  any  other  advantage  lje  possessed.  Sir  Edward 
Stephenson  observed  this,  and  had  told  his  betrothed  Emma 
that  he  drew  the  best  possible  augury  from  it  for  bis  brother's 
safety.  "  He  is  so  proud  of  Montague's  friendship/'  said  he, 
"  that  it  must  be  a  most  outrageous  love-fit  which  would  make 
him  hazard  it  by  forming  a  connection  unworthy  in  any  way. 
So  jealously  does  he  deprecate  the  interference  of  his  own 
family  on  this  subject,  that  I  have  long  determined  never 
more  to  let  him  see  how  near  it  is  to  my  heart .  •  • .  and  I 
will  not  even  mention  the  subject  to  your  brother,  lest,  par 
impossible,  he  might  ever  discover  that  I  had  done  so ;  but  I 
wish  you,  love,  would  say  a  word  to  him  before  we  leave 
Clifton.  .  •  •  Tell  him  that  Frederick  has  still  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  that  we  shall  all  bless 
him  everlastingly,  if  he  will  prescribe  change  of  air  whenever 
he  may  happen  to  see  the  fit  seize  him." 
«  The  fair  Emma  promised  and  kept  her  word ;  and  such  was 
the  theme  on  which  their  discourse  turned  the  night  before 
the  wedding,  when,  Sir  Edward  being  engaged  with  the 
lawyer,  who  had  just  arrived  from  London  with  the  settle- 
ments, the  brother  and  sister  took  that  stroll  upon  the  pave- 
ment of  Sion  Row,  which  had  first  exhibited  the  stately 
figure  of  Colonel  Hubert  to  Mrs.  Barnaby's  admiration.  Little 
did  Agnes  think,  when  her  head  was  made  to  obtrude  itself 
through  the  window  upon  that  occasion,  that  her  ears  caught 
some  words  of  a  conversation  destined  to  prove  so  important 
to  her  future  happiness. 

That  the  "  falling  in  love  at  first  sight"  had  already  taken 
place,  Colonel  Hubert  could  not  doubt,  as  he  watched  his 
enthusiastic  friend's  look  and  manner,  -wYiWe  roiNqrcv&%  ^roSb. 
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Agnes,  and  gravely  and  sorrowfully  did:  he  ponder  or*  tat 
word*  of  his  sister  in  their  last  tdteud-tflfe. 

"  Save  him,  dearest Montague, if  yon,  can/* said  eke,  w ftsai 
any  folly  of  this*  sort;. for  I  really  think  Sit  EAwai&jnnU 
defer  be  happy  again  if  Bisderiek.  farmed  any  disajanifitf 
marriage/' 

"And  a  disgraceful  marriage,  it  would  and'  mass*  be*" 
thought  he ;  "  neither  her  surpassing:  bsaaty  , .  .•„  1Mb  act 
modest  elegance  either,  can  make  it  otherwise/' 

As  if  sent  by  fate  to  confirm  hh»  ini  this  oenvietiof],,  dft 
widow  at  this  moment  approached  the  party;  leaning  on  tas 
arm  of  the  majon  Having  finished,  her  fiftk  rubber,,  and 
pocketed  her  sixteen  half-crowns.  Major  Allen*  two  fHeaifti 
pleaded  an  engagement  elsewhere,  and'  MravBanmby  accepted 
his  offered  escort  to  the  tea-taekv 

A  look  of  happiness  is  very  becoming:  to  many. faoes,. it  will 
often  indeed  lend  a  oharm  to  features  that  in  sosrew' can 
boast  of  none;  but: there  are  others  on  whieh  this  genial  and 
expansive  emotion  produces  a.  different  eflect,.and  MraBarneby 
was  one  of  them.  Her  eyes  did  not  only  sparkle*  they  pea. 
feetfy  glared  with  triumph  and  delights  She  shook  has  cask 
and  her  feathers  with  the  viYacity  of  a,  Bacchante  when  teas- 
ing her  cymbals  in  the  air;  and  her. joyous  laugh  audi  her 
conscious  whisper,  as  each  in  tarn  attracted,  attention;  from  aU 
around;  were  exactly  calculated'  to  produce  justi  such  an  effect  at 
the  luckless  Agnes  would  *  ha**  lived  in'  silence  and.  isnKtiidt 
for  ever  \Jo  avoid  witnessing. 

The  habile  major  descried;  the  party  the  instant  he  entered 
the  room,  and  led  the  lady  directly  to  it.  Bus  the  taUe  was 
fulfy  occupied,  and  for  a  moment:  no-  one  stirred,  but  Agnes} 
whov  pale  and  positively  tranches;  with  distress,  stooa\  ue> 
though  without*  saying  a-  word. 

Mrs;  Peters'  coloured;  and  fer  a  seemtd  looked  doubtfid 
wttat  to  dV;  but-  when  she  saw  Major  Allen  address -himself 
with  the  manner  of  an  old  acquaintance  to:  Elisabeth*  she 
rose,  and  slightly  saying,  **  I  am*  awry  yen  are  toe  krte.te 
tea,  Mrs.  Barnaby,"  moved  off,  followed,  o£  course^  by  her 
daughters*  and1  die  gentlemen;  attending:  an  them. 

"''  I  dare  say  we  ahaM  find  a  cup  that  wffl  do* ...  .  neMar 
mtodsfc.  0  i-.  Agneer,  don?t y(nxgo,buttry.i^\^tv^iL^fi^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table;  thirds  as  dry  as\\»-j" 
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Tjb»  ra^or  waft  iin«P4iii^fity  oi>  .the  alcgt>  and  seizing  on  the 
tear  pet  seised;  the  hand  of  ;  Agnes  withiU  Neck,  cheeks,  and 
b*ow  wesa  cnsnaso  hv  aa  instant;  and:  aa  she  withdrew  her 
hand  fi»m:Ma;a««koktta  to»fihr  her  eye:  caugfrtithat  o£  Colonel 
Hubert  fixed  upon  her.  Shame>  vexatioay.  and:  aawething 
almost  apforoiuBbing.  to.tefiror,  brauga*  team  ioto  that  beautiful 
eye;  and  foe  a<  moment*  the  gallant  soldier  forgot  everything  in 
aaa  ardent  tanging,  to  aciMe  %  the-  cottar  and  fling  from  the 
chamber'  thai  man*,  who  had  thus  dared  to,  offend;  bar.  But 
Frederick:  Stepbe*soa>  wtaa  ak>o<  saw  the  action,  quitted  the 
side  of  i  hi&.  partner,,  coiatrary  to :  all:  tiler  lawsj«£  etiquette,  and 
quickly  placing  himself '  beside  Agoes, .  bestowed]  such  a  glance 
on  the  major  a«  inuaediatetyr  turned; the. attention  of  that:  juch> 
cious <  personage  tor  the  tea*-pot  and .  Mrs.  Baroaby . . 

"  You.  daawQ  with?  me  new^  Msa.Willoughhy/*  said;  young 
Stephenson,  which*  as  he  had.  enjoyed  that  honour  twice*  be- 
&***,  he  had)  been,  tea  dUscreefrtolaint  at:  till  the  arrival  o£  the 
widow  and  the-  major  had  rendered  her  being  intcaediately 
occupied  so  particularly,  desirable.  Agnea  perfectly  understood 
hifc  motive*,  and.  though  hen  cheeks  again;  tinglectas  she  reaaem* 
bered  how  impossible  it  w/^fbc  her  to.  run  effectually:  from  the 
annoyance  thai  so  ennelly  beset,  ber>  *ha  Bait  touched  and  grate- 
ful for  bia  kindness;  and  the  smile  with  which  she  accepted 
it,  would  have  sufficed  to  subdue  the  heart. of  Frederick  had 
an.  atom  ofc  it  been  unsubdued  before. 


m^mm^m^* 


chaffer  nr: 

HXM^CHOL-St    MEDITATIONS.  -*-  AN     EVENTFUL    WALK.  — '  A,    PLEASANT 
BREAKBAST. A   COMFORTABLE    CONVERSATION    IN   A.  CLOSET. 

The  slumbers  o£  Agnes  that-  night  were:  not  heavy,  fbr  she 
wakedi  while  the.  bird*  w*re>  still  singing  their  morning  hymn 
to  the  sun*  which  poured  i^ beamafnll upanher  face  through 
her  uncurtained  window*  She  tunned  real&esaty  upon  her.  little 
bed;,  and  tried  to  sleep  again •$.  but  it  weukfc  not;  da;  audi  as 
she  listened  to  tile  twittering  without,  so-  strong  &  desire  seifeed 
her  to  leave  the  narrow  boundary  of  her  little-closet;  and  breathe 
the  afc>  ofi  heaven,  that  after*  the:  hesitation  and  strung}**  «£  a 
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performing  the  business  of  her  toilet  with  the  greatest  caution, 
ventured  to  open  the  door  communicating  with  her  annt'i 
chamber,  when  she  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  hearing  her 
snore  loud  enough  to  mask  any  sound  she  might  herself  make 
in  passing  through  the  room. 

In  like  manner  she  successfully  made  her  way  down  stain 
and  out  of  the  house,  and  her  heart  beat  with  something  like 
pleasure  as  she  felt  the  sweet  morning  breeze  blow  from  the 
downs  upon  her  cheek.  She  walked  towards  the  beautiful 
point  on  which  the  windmill  stands ;  but  alas  1  she  was  no 
longer  happy  enough  to  feel  that  the  landscape  it  commanded 
could  confer  that  sort  of  perfect  felicity  which  she  had  before 
thought  belonged  to  it.  She  sat  down  again,  on  the  same  spot 
where  Mary,  Lucy,  James,  and  herself  had  sat  before,  but 
with  how  different  a  feeling !  and  yet  it  wanted  one  whole  day 
of  a  week  since  that  time.  What  new  sorrow  was  it  that 
weighed  thus  upon  her  spirits  ?  .  . .  .  The  good-humoured 
liking  that  her  new  acquaintance  then  testified  towards  her, 
had  since  ripened  into  friendship  ...  %  at  the  ball  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  she  had,  in  fashionable  phrase,  met  with  the 
most  brilliant  success  ....  she  had  danced  every  dance,  and 
three  of  them  with  the  partner  that  every  lady  in  the  room 
would  best  have  liked  to  dance  with ;  and  yet  there  was  a 
feeling  of  depression  at  her  heart  greater  than  she  had  ever 
been  conscious  of  before.  How  was  this  ?  . . .  .  Could  Agnes 
herself  tell  the  cause  of  it  ?  ...  .  Yes,  if  she  had  asked.heraelf, 
she  could  have  answered,  and  have  answered  truly,  that  it  was 
because  she  now  knew  that  the  better,  the  more  estimable,  the 
more  amiable  the  society  around  her  might  be,  the  more 
earnestly  she  ought  to  endeavour  to  withdraw  from  it.  .  . . 
This  conviction  was  enough  to  make  her  feel  sad,  and  there 
was  no  need  to  seek  farther  in  order  to  discover  other  sources 
of  sadness,  if  any  such  there  were,  within  her  bosom. 

And  thus  she  sat,  again  pulling  thyme  from  the  hill-side  ; 
but  it  was  no  longer  so  sweet  as  before,  and  she  threw  it  from 
her,  like  a  child  who  has  broken  its  toy,  and  just  reached  the 
sage  conviction  that  its  gaudy  colouring  was  good  for  nothing. 
While  indulging  in  this  most  unsatisfactory  fit  of  musing,  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  feet  almost  close  behind  startled  her ;  but 
instead  of  turning  her  head  to  see  whom  it  might  be,  she 
started  up,  and  walked  onward.     The  hoTsemaajYKNwrct, 
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perhaps  more  curious  t*ian  herself,  for  he  immediately  rode 
past  her,  nor  scrupled  to  turn  his  head  as  he  did  so,  to  ascer- 
tain who  the  early  wanderer  might  be. 

But  even  before  he  had  done  so  Agnes  knew,  by  a  moment's 
glance  at  his  figure  as  he  passed  her,  that  it  was  Colonel 
Hubert. 

He  .checked  his  horse,  and  touched  his  hat,  and  for  half  an 
instant  Agnes  thought  he  was  going  to  speak  to  her :  perhaps 
he  thought  so  too.;  but  if  he  did,  he  changed  his  mind,  for 
looking  about  in  the  distance,  as  if  reconnoitring  his  position, 
he  pressed  the  sides  of  his  horse  and  gallooed  on,  a  groom 
presently  ^following. 

Agnes  breathed  more  freely.  "Thank  God,  he  did  not 
speak  to  me!"  she  exclaimed.  "  If  he  had,  I  should  have 
wanted  power  to  answer  him.  •  • .  Never,  no,  never  can  I 
forget ....  were  I  to  see  him  every  day  to  the  end  of  my  life, 
I  should  never  forget  the  expression  of  his  face  as  my  aunt 
Barnaby  . .  . .  and  that  dreadful  man  ....  walked  up  the 
room  towards  the  tea-table !  .  • .  .  no,  nor  the  glance  he  gave, 
so  full  of  vexation  and  regret,  when  his  kind-hearted,  sweet- 
tempered  friend,  asked  me  again  to  dance  with  him !  .  . .  . 
Proud,  disdainful  man  !  I  hope  and  trust  that  I  never  may 
behold  him  more  1 ....  It  is  he  who  first  taught  me  to  know 
and  feel  how  miserable  is  the  future  that  awaits  me ! "  This 
soliloquy,  partly  muttered  and  partly  thought,  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  her  once  more  hearing  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  on 
the  turf  close  behind  her. 

"  He  has  turned  back !"  thpught  she,  "  though  I  did  not 
see  him  pass  me.  Oh !  if  he  speaks  to  me,  how  shall  I  answer 
him!" 

But  again  the  horseman  rode  past,  and  another  rapid  glance 
showed  her  that  this  time  it  was  not  Colonel  Hubert,  nor  did 
she  trouble  herself  to  think  whom  else  it  might  be ;  and  if  she 
had,  the  labour  would  have  been  thrown  away,  for  in  this 
case,  as  before,  the  rider  looked  back,  and  displayed  to  her 
view  the  features  of  Major  Allen. 

He  instantly  stopped  his  horse,  and  jumped  to  the  ground, 
then  skilfully  wheeling  the  animal  round,  placed  himself  be- 
tween it  and  the  terrified  Agnes,  and  began  walking  beside 
her/ 
Her  tint  impulse  was  to  stand  at\\\,  axuV  %^Ycotln&««Sm» 
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he  thus  approached  her ;  but  when  she  turned  towards  hoa,t» 
speak,  the  expression  of  hi?  broad  audacious  oottnten— ct-rtnuk 
her  with  dismay,  and  she  suddenly  turned  round,  and  wattsd 
rapidly  and  in  silence  bock  towards  the  windmill,  a&di  the 
buildings  beyond  it. 

" Are  you  afraid  of  me,  my  charming  young  lady?1'  wmk 
the  major  with  a  chuckle,  again  wheekng  W  charger  a©  aa  to 
place  himself  beside  Agnes. .,  .  "No  reasom,  upon,  my-.aouh..... 
How  is  your  adorable  aunt  ?  .  .  .  .  Tell  her  I  in  gad  ig  ill  far 
her,  and  tell  her,  too,  upon  the  honour  of  an  afiatr  aadt -a. 
gentleman,  that  I  consider  her  as  by  far  the  finest  mnn  I 
ever  saw.  .  .  .  But  why  do  you  run  on  so  swMdgn,  taj: 
little  fawn?  Your  charming  aunt  will  thank  me*.  I  ai 
for  not  letting  yon  put  yourself  in  a  fever;"  and  so  i  saying  hi* 
huge  hand  grasped  the  elbow  of  Agnes,  and  ha  held  kecfanaUj* 
back. 

A  feeling  of  terror,  greater  than  the  occasion  called  fbvtp«r-> 
haps,  induced  Agnes  to  utter  a-  cry  at  again  feeling,  tiiisvfcateftdl 
gripe,  which  seemed  as  if  by  magic  to  bring  bar  relief,  fojrr  aft 
the  same  moment  Colonel  Hubert  was  on  the  other  aide  aft  Iter* 
Agnes  looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  undisgnlsed.«xpre8SM»  ofi 
delight,  and  on  his  offering  his  arm  she  took  It  instantly),,  bat 
without  either  of  them  having  tittered  a  wxud. 

There  was  something*  in  the  arrangement  of  the  trig  that 
Major  Allen  did  not.  appear  to  apprtve,  for  having,  take*  ails** 
three  steps  in  advance,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  saying,  injaaaaal 
of  blustering  mutter,  "  You  will  be  pleased  to  give  my  besti  ooa*« 
pliments  to  your  aunt,"  he  sprang  upon  his  horse  s«h  heedlessly 
as  to  render  it  probable  both  lady  and  gentlemaB  might)  get  a 
kick  from  the  animal,  and  making  it  bound  forward  darted  off 
across  the  down* 

Agnes  gently  withdrew  her  arm,  and  saidv  butt  ia  &Ytnm 
not  over  steady,  "  kideedl,  sir,  1  aim  very  ratten  obliged*  a* 
youl"' 

"Dam  glad  to  have  been  near you>  Miss Wilknighby>  wheft 
that  very  insolent  person  addressed  yog**"'  saidGokmel  Hufcaskj 
but  without  making  any  second  offer-  of  his  atnv  And  a  mo- 
ment after  he  added,  "Excuse  me  for  telling  you;  that  you  aaa 
imprudent  in  walking  thus  early  and  alone.  Though;  CliAajt  . 
on  this  side  appears  a  rural  sort  of  residence,  it  \*  rort.  mthaa$ 
tome  of  the  disagreeable  featura.e-fc  a  viatockl^gtaft** 


"  I  baw  Bred  atown*  in  the  oountty;.  ...*.,  I  bad  no  idea 
tliere  was*  any  teigw,'9  ~ .  .»..  said  Agrwsy  stocked  to.  think- 
how  much  hen  owst-  childish  irapsodence  masts  ha ve  strength- 
esed  Colonel*  Haberti*  worst  ofinionL  o£'  hn  and.  her  con* 
neetions. 

ic  Not-  is  there?  pethapfti  anjy<*  aetuadi  dangar/'  replied  the* 
colonel';  <*tmt  tltere*-  are  many  thingi  that  may  no*  exactly' 
warrant*  that  namey  wiricb  nevertheksB  ..*«»" 

"  WeuM  bw  ?eryj  improper  fiar  me !  „.„  -..>  Ohl  it  waa  great 
ignorance  —  great  folly  !  "  interrupted  Agnes  eagerly  ~  tc  and, 
nerer,  newer  agai&wili  I  put  myself  imneed  of  such  kindness! " 

if  Ha*  year,  avat  always  Meed^wkhi  yeu  in?  the  country  ?" 
was  a.  question  which  €otos*tfi  Hubert?  ffelt  greatly  disposed  to* 
asfc  ;  hwt>  instead' of  it;  be  said,  tuCTringvdownfroa*  the  wind* 
mill  Ml,  •«  Yow  mMto  at  Rodacy  Place,  L  beliera,  and;  if  II 
nristake*  not;  thia  is  the*  wayu"  ' 

<*2fo}  sk  .  .  ...  we- lodge  it*>  Sion  Row.  .  .....  It  is*  fane  close 

by.  • .  •  Dto-not  let  me  delay  your  ride  any  mare  ...  „  .  I  am? 
very  ranch  obliged  Mm  you 'i''  . -.  .^andi  without  waiting  f or  am 
answer,  Agnes-stepped  rspidJyj down  tfbr  steep  aide;  of  tba  hiH^ 
and  was  half-way  i#w*»«:s  &o*»  Row  before  the  colonel  felt 
qtrite  sore  of  what  he  hau- intended  tor  any*  in  return. 

"4Bat  it  i*  no  matter,  ., „ .  Sbe  k  gene/*  thought  he,  andi 
taking  hie  reins  &<m>  thte-  band  o£  hie  groom,  ]bj  remeemvad^ 
and  resumed  his*  monwng' ride* 

Mrs.  Baraahy  had  not  quitted  her  teifcwhen  Agwesretutnei^;* 
bat  she  was*  a  wakey  and  bearing  some  saw  enter,  the  drawmap 
room,  called  out,  "  Who's  there  ?  " 

*  It  ia  T9  atraf>"  said  Agnes,  epejiihg  ttW'door  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  eat  of  breathy  partly,  perhapay  ffoas  the  agitation? 
occasioned'  by  her  adfentaiej  and  partty  from  tie  speed'  with 
which  she* bad'  walked  from  the*  windmill  home.. 

"  At^1  where  on  eartit  have  y^^boettalteady,  (^1^'?  Merey^ 
on  me,  what  a  colour  you  have  got !  -  - .  *  Tba  ball  has  done 
you*  good  as  well  as  me,  I  think.  There;  gat.  in.  and.  take 
your  things  off*  and  then  seme  back  awl  talk  te*  me  while  If 
dress  myself."' 

Agnes  went  into  her  Bttle  roma<  and  skat  the  ctoer.    She 
letSfy wasveryrrmch  afraid' o£hbr> aufnftj  an&Axv. ^nm^ doE^fck. 
her  commands  with  the  prompt  <**dtem»  o%  attdeai^w***»" 
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to  be  scolded  if  he  make  a  moment's  delay.  Bat  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  feeling  stronger  than  fear  kept  her  within  the  blessed 
sanctuary  of  her  solitary  closet.  She  seemed  gasping  for  want 
of  air ... .  her  aunt's  room  felt  close  after  coming  from  the 
fresh  breeze  of  the  hill,  and  it  was,  therefore,  as  Agnes 
thought,  that  the  sitting  down  alone  beside  her  own  open 
window  seemed  a  luxury  for  which  it  was  worth  while  to  risk 
the  sharpest  reprimand  that  ever  aunt  gave  ....  But  why, 
while  she  enjoyed  it,  did  big  tears  chase  each  other  down  her 
cheeks? 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  was  salutary.  She  became 
composed,  she  recovered  her  breath,  and  her  complexion  faded 
to  its  usual  delicate  tint,  or  perhaps  to  a  shade  paler  ;  and 
then  she  began  to  think  that  it  was  not  wise  to  do  anything 
for  which  she  knew  she  should  be  reproached .  ...  if  she 
could  help  it ... .  and  now  she  could  help  it ;  so  she  smoothed 
her  chesnut  tresses,  bathed  her  eyes  in  water,  and  giving  one 
deep  sigh  at  leaving  her  own  side  of  the  door  for  that  which 
belonged  to  her  aunt,  she  came  forth  determined  to  bear  very 
patiently  whatever  might  be  said  to  her.  Fortunately  for 
Agnes,  Mrs.  Barnaby  had  just  approached  that  critical  mo- 
ment of  her  toilet  business,  when  it  was  her  especial  will  and 
pleasure  to  be  alone ;  so,  merely  saying  in  a  snappish  accent, 
"  What  in  the  world  have  you  been  about  so  long  ? "  she 
added,  "  Now  get  along  into  the  drawing-room,  and  take  care 
that  the  toast  and  my  muffin  are  ready  for  me,  and  kept  hot 
before  the  fire; — it's  almost  too  hot  for  fire,  but  I  must 
have  my  breakfast  warm  and  comfortable,  and  we  can  let  it  out 
afterwards.'* 

Agnes  most  joyfully  obeyed.  It  was  a  great  relief,  and  she 
was  meekly  thankful  for  it;  but  she  very  nearly  forgot  the 
muffins  and  the  toast,  for  the  windows  of  the  room  were  open, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  windmill  and  the  down,  a  view  so 
pleasant  that  it  was  several  minutes  before  she  recollected  the 
duties  she  had  to  perform.  At  last,  however,  she  did  recollect 
them,  and  made  such  good  use  of  the  time  that  remained, 
that  when  her  aunt  entered,  bright  in  carmine  and  lilac  ri- 
bands, every  thing  was  as  it  should  be  ;  and  she  had  only  to 
sit  and  listen  to  her  ecstatic  encomiums  on  the  ball,  warm  each 
successive  piece  of  muffin  at  the  end  of  a  ioiV,  «n&  UMrast 
pn>pedy  to  the  tea  times  reneated  question, — 
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"  Hav'n't  you  got  a  good  aunt,  Agnes,  to  take  you  to  such 
a  ball  as  that?  " 

At  length,  however,  the  tedious  meal  was  ended,  and  Mrs. 
Barnaby  busied  herself  considerably  more  than  usual  in  set- 
ting the  little  apartment  in  order.  She  made  Jerningham 
carefully  brush  away  the  crumbs  —  a  ceremony  sometimes 
neglected — set  out  her  own  best  pink-lined  work-box  in  state, 
placed  the  table  agreeably  at  one  of  the  windows,  with  two  or 
three  chairs  round  it,  and  then  told  Agnes,  that  if  she  had  any 
of  her  lesson-book  work  to  do,  she  might  sit  in  her  own  room, 
for  she  did  not  want  her. 

Gladly  was  the  mandate  obeyed,  and  willingly  did  she  aid 
Betty  Jacks  in  putting  her  tiny  premises  in  order,  for  she 
was  not# without  hope  that  her  friend  Mary  would  pay  her  a 
visit  there  to-  talk  over  the  events  of  the  evening ;  an  occupa- 
tion for  which,  to  say  the  truth,  she  felt  considerably  more  in- 
clined than  for  any  "  lesson-book  work  "  whatever. 

Nor  was  she  disappointed  ....  hardly  did  she  feel  ready  to 
receive  her,  before  her  friend  arrived. 

"  And  well,  Carina,  how  fares  it  with  you  to-day  ?  Do 
you  not  feel  almost  too  big  for  your  little  room  after  all  the 
triumphs  of  last  night  ?  "  was  the  gay  address  of  Miss  Peters 
as  she  seated  herself  upon  one  of  Agnes's  boxes.  But  it 
was  not  answered  in  the  same  tone  ;  nay,  there  was  much  of 
reproof  as  .well  as  sadness  in  the  accent  with  which  Agnes 
uttered,  — 

«  Triumphs ! Oh  !  Mary,  what  a  w*rd  ! " 

"  You  are  the  only  one,  I  believe,  who  would  quarrel  with 
it.  Did  ever  a  little  country  girl  under  seventeen  make  t 
more  successful  dibut ?  " 

"  Did  ever  country  girl  of  any  age  have  more  reason  to  feel 
that  she  never  ought  to  make  any  dibut  at  all  ?  " 

My  poor  Agnes !"....  said  Miss  Peters  more  gravely, 

it  will  not  do  for  you  to  feel  so  deeply  the  follies  that 
may,  and,  I  fear,  ever  will  be  committed  by  your  aunt  and  my 
aunt  Barnaby.  . .  -  It  is  a  sad,  vexing  business,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  you  should  have  to  go  into  company  with  a  woman 
determined  to  make  herself  so  outrageously  absurd ;  but  it  is 
not  fair  to  remember  that,  and  nothing  else  .  .  . .  you  should 
at  least  recollect  also  that  the  most  distinguished  man  in  the 
room  paid  yon  the  compliment  of  joining  ^omx  ^vcVt  «X.  \fe*T 
"Paid  me  the  compliment !  .  .  • .  On\  HLkc^** 
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"  And  oh  !  Agnes,-ean  you  pvetend  to  daahtdfeai  dt«win 
compliment  to  you  ?  .  .  • .  And  in  compliment  to  ariamn  vat  it 
that  he  danced  with  yon?  "' 

"  He  never  danced  with  .me,  Hiary,'"  laid  Agaea,  taHmuwQ. ' 

"  My  dear  child,  what  are  yon  talking  aa»ut?  TCby,  fa 
danced  with  you  three  ♦thnesi.*' 

"Oh  yes.  .  .  . "Mr.  Stephenson .  .  .  .<fe  udndeed-tiw-kad- 
est,  most  obliging  .  . .  . 

"And  the  handsomest  partner ^t  ycraie^a*  daBoegLHailn 
•  •  •  •  Is  it  not  so  f 

"  That  may  easily  be,  Mary,  if  by  partner  yom  moan .-* 
gentleman  partner,  for  I. never  danced  with  any  ttU/laatraught ; 
and  it  is  only  raying  that  he  is  handsomer  than  yrair  fl  iiiaam 
and  Mr.  Osborne,  and  I'  think  he  is/' 

"  And  I  think  so  too,  therefore  <m  that  pohrtwe-abailawrt 
quarrel.  But  tril  me,  hew  did  you  like  the  ball  jilnyilm  ? 
....  Did  it  please  you*  . .  .  .  Were  you  aamsed-?— ..  .  ..«a4H 
you  be  longing  to  30  -to  another  ?  ** 

"  Let  me  answer  your  last  -question  ftrtt  . . .  J 
never,  never  again  to  go  to  a  ball  with  my  aunt 
But  had  it  not  been  for  the  pain,  -the  -shine,  the  .-agony  rafe 
caused  me,  I  should  have  liked  it  very  smxoh  indeed.,,.. „ 
.^particularly  the  tea-time,  Mary.  .  .  .  How  pleasant  it 
before  she  came with'fhat  horrid,  "horrid  man  !  tiWl  yon 
forget  the  sight  as  they  •eame  up  thewoomtowav^sims?^  ,♦,. .. 
Oh !  how  he  looked  at  her  !•" 

Agnes  shudderfd,  -and  pressed  her  hands  toiherrejrea,  aa  if 
to  shut  out  an  object- that  she  tttilLsaw. 

"  It  was  tremendous;*'  replied  lier  friend :  w  hnt-don/tiworry 
yourself  by  thinking  Mr.  Stephenson  looked  at  'her  jttat  Hum, 
for  he  really  dM  not.  Ten  know  he  was  aitnmgat  the  corner 
of  the  table  by  me,  and  his  back  was  turned  tocher,  Afauak 
Heaven ! .  .  .  .'But  I  wfll  tell  you  who  did.loak  ;*t  iier,  if 
'Stephenson  did  not. .  •  .that  to  again"  c^t-4€K)]ring^oiKl  stared 
as  if  he  had  seen  an  apparition;  but  I  did  uctanind Afeat-fcalf 
so  much,  nor  you  either,  I  suppose.  .  •  .  Antldd^Wier  tike 
him  must  be  used  to- such  ^variety  <rf  quiaBes,.thatidaobody,  I 
imagine,  can  appeaT'sofnreposterowittoihimaBihey.'might^o 
to  his  young  frientt.  .  .  .By  the 'by,  'I  think  jhejsa  very  fta** 
looking  man  ^or'liis  *age  ;  *kmt  you?  " 

Whop"'  snfd  Agnes  *nnw3ett**y----^c  Wto^  £<tam&\&*- 
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btrt...  . ..  His  sister,  <who  ls^Just  married  to  Sir  Edwaid  Ste- 
phenson, is  nearly  twenty  years  younger  Ahan  he  is,  they  say*' 

"  Twenty  years  p^isaM  Agnes.  —  "Yes.  .  .  .  "Mustit  noffee 
strange  >to  rsee  4bem  <tqgether  as  brother  and  sister?  . .  .  .he 
must  seem  so^machnaore  like  her  father."' 

"Her  .fcaher !  "  .said  Agnes.  — «  Yes,  I  ihouM  think  so. 
But  you  vtlo  mot  talk  half  as  much  about  Ihe  bill  as  I  ex- 
pected, Agnes :  I  think  you  were  disappointed,  and  yet  lIiflo 
*not  know  how  ."that  eould-be.  You  dance  beantifutty,  and. 
seem  very  fand  «f  itj  fyou  Jbad  the  best  partners  in  the  Toom, 
danced  every  <&&«$,  and  were  declared. on  all  sides  to  be  the 
betie  par  *wGeHemoe9  ....  andfyetyou  do  not  seem  to  hare  en- 
joyed it." 

"  Oh !  I  did  epjoy 'it. all  the  time .  that  she  was  out  of  ihe 
room, playing  cards ;  I.  enjoyed  it  very,  very  jnuch  indeed  .... 

so  much  that  I  am  surprised.at  myself  to  feel  how  soon  all  my 
painful  shyness  was  forgotten.  .  .  .  But ....  after  all,  'Mary, 

though  you  call  her ,yow  auntBarnaby,  as  if  to  comfort  me  by 
rflharing  my  sufferings,  ahe  is  not  really  your  aunt,  and  still  less 
is  she  your  aele  protector.  .....  still  less  is  she  the  being xm 

•whom  you  depend  for  your  daily  bread.  Alas !  my  dear 
.Mary,  is  there  not -more- cause  for  surprise  in  my  having  en- 
joyed the  ball  so  much,  than  in  my  not  having  enjoyed  it 
more  ?  " 

"  My  poor  Agnes,  this  is  sad  indeed,"  said  Mary,  all  her 
;gadety  vanishing  at  once,  "  for  it  is  true.  Do  -not  think  me  in- 
different to  your  most  just  sorrow "Would  to  Heaven  I 

could  ^o  any  thing  effectually  to  alleviate  it !  But  while  you 
ave&ere,  at  least,  endeavour  to  think  more  of  us,  and  less  of 
her.  Wherever  you  are  known,  you  will  be  respected  for  your 
-own  sake ;«nd  that  is  worth  all  other  respect,  depend  upon  it. 
When  you  leave  ns,  indeed,  I  shall  be  very  anxious  for  you. 
Tell  me,  dear  Agnes,  something  more  about  your  aunt  Oomp- 
ton.  Is  it  quite  impossible  that  you  should  be  placed  under 
her  protection  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ! ... .  She  would  not  hear  of  it.  She  paid  for  my 
education,  and  all  my  other  expenses,  during  five  years ;  and 
my  aunt  Barnaby  says,  that  when  she  undertook  to  do  this,  she 
expressly  said  that  it  was  all  she  could  ever  do  for  me.  They 
say  that  she  has  ruined  her  little  foxtuiie  \fj  \kto&l  ^\  yh&&» 
criminate  charity  to  the  poor,  and  *um  T&tw&fji  wj*  'to&X  ^ 
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believes  that  she  has  hardly  enough  left  to  keep  herself  alive. 
But  I  sometimes  think.  Mary,  that  I  could  be  very  happy  if 
she  would  let  me  work  for  her,  and  help  her,  and  perhaps  give 
lessons  in  Silverton.  ...  I  know  some  things  already  well 
enough,  perhaps,  to  teach  in  such  a  remote  place  as  that, 
when  better  masters  cannot  be  procured ;  and  I  should  be  to 
happy  in  doing  this  ...  if  aunt  Compton  would  but  let  me 
live  with  her." 

Then  why  do  you  not  tell  her  so,  Agnes  ? '  • 
Because  the  last — the  only  time  I  have  seen  her  for  yean, 
though  she  kissed  and  embraced  me  for  a  moment,  she  pushed 
me  from  her  afterwards,  and  said  I  was  only  more  artful  than 
aunt  Barnaby,  and  that  I  should  never  be  either  graced  or  dis- 
graced by  her  ....  those  were  her  words,  I  shall  never  forget 
them  ....  and  she  has  the  reputation  of  being  immoveably 
obstinate  in  her  resolves." 

"  That  does  not  look  very  promising,  I  must  confess.  But 
wisdom  tells  us  that  the  possibility  of  future  sorrow  should 
never  prevent  our  esvjoying  present  happiness.  Now,  I  do 
think,  dear  Agnes,  that  just  now  you  may  enjoy  yourself,  if 
you  like  us  as  well  as  we  like  you,  ....  for  we  are  all  deter- 
mined to  endure  aunt  Barnaby  for  your  sake,  and  in  return 
you  must  resolve  to  be  happy  in  spite  of  her  for  ours.  And 
now  adieu  !  ....  I  want  to  nave  some  talk  with  mamma  this 
morning :  but  1  dare  say  you  will  hear  from  me,  or  see  me 
again,  before  the  end  of  the  day.  Farewell !"....  And 
Miss  Peters  made  a  quiet  exit  from  the  closet  and  from  the 
house  ;  for  she  had  heard  voices  in  the  drawing-room,  as  she 
came  up  the  stairs,  and  now  heard  voices  in  the  drawing- 
room  as  she  went  down ;  and  having  business  in  her  head 
upon  which  she  was  exceedingly  intent,  she  was  anxious  to 
avoid  being  seen  or  heard  by  Mrs.  Barnaby,  lest  she  should 
be  detained. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

▲  TfcTB-A-TKTK  IN  A  DRAWING-ROOM. AUTOBIOGRAPHY  A  REMARK* 

ABLE  DISCOVERY  CONCERNING  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Thk  voices  which  alarmed  Miss  Peters  were  those  of  Mrs. 
Barnaby  and  Major  Allen.  The  acquaintance  between  them 
had  gone  quite  far  enough  on  the  preceding  evening  to  justify 
the  gentleman's  aimable  empressement  to  inquire  for  the  lady's 
health;  besides,  he  was  somewhat  curious  to  know  if  the 
pretty,  skittish  young  creature  he  had  encountered  in  his 
morning's  ride  had  recounted  the  adventure  to  her  aunt  It 
was  his  private  opinion  that  she  had  not ;  and  if  so,  he  should 
know  what  to  think  of  the  sudden  appearance  and  protecting 
demeanour  of  her  tall  friend.  It  was  thus  he  reasoned  as  he 
walked  towards  Sk>n  Row  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
breakfast ;  and  yet,  though  he  had  lost  so  little  time,  he  did 
not  arrive  till  at  least  three  minutes  after  the  widow  had  begun 
to  expect  him. 

"  I  need  not  ask  my  charming  Mrs.  Barnaby  how  she 
rested  after  her  ball ....  eyes  do  not  sparkle  thus,  unless  they 
have  been  blessed  with  sleep ;...»"  and  the  lady's  hand  was 
taken,  bowed  upon,  and  the  tips  of  her  fingers  kissed,  before 
she  had  quite  recovered  the  soft  embarrassment  his  entrance 
had  occasioned. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  call  upon  me,  Major  Allen.  .  .  .  Do 
sit  down. ...  I  live* as  yet  comparatively  in  great  retirement ; 
for  during  Mr.  Barnaby' s  lifetime  we  saw  an  immense  deal  of 
company,  —  that  old-fashioned  sort  of  country  visiting,  you 
know,  that  never  leaves  one's  house  empty.  • . .  I  could  not 
stand  it  when  I  was  left  alone  ....  and  that  was  the  reason  1 
left  my  beautiful  place." 

"  Silverton  or  Silverton  Park,  was  it  not  ?  ....  I  think  I 
have  heard  of  it" 

"  Yes,  Silverton. .  • .  And  do  you  know,  major,  that  the 
remembrance  of  all  that  racket  and  gaiety  was  so  oppressive  to 
my  nerves  during  the  first  months  of  my  widowhood,  that  I 
threw  off  every  thing  that  reminded  me  of  it  «  «  *  %  w&Al-wi 
€arri*g&  und  bona,  let  my  place,  turned  off  a&ix^  ieiNWQft&% 
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and  positively,  when  I  sot  off  for  this  place  in  order  to  gee 
my  sister  Peters  and  her  family,  I  knew  not  if  I  should 
ever  have  strength  or  spirits  to  enter  into  general  society 
again." 

"  Thank  God,  dearest  madam,  that  you  have  made  the 
effort !  .  .  .  Though  the  hardened  and  war-worn  nature  of 
man  cannot  melt  with  all  the  softness  of  yours,  there  is  yet 
within  us  a  chord  that  may  he  made  to  vibrate  in  sympathy 
when  words  of  true  feeling  reach  it !  How  well  I  understood 
your  feelings  ....  and  how  difficult  it  is  not  to  envy,  even  ia 
death,  the  being  who  has  left  such  a  remembrance  behind! 
....  But  we  must  not  dwell  on  this.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  dear 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  tell, — as  to  a  friend  who  understands  and  ap* 
predates  you, — do  you  regret  the  having  left  your  elegaal 
retirement  ?  ....  or  do  you  feel,  as  I  trust  you  do,  that  Pro- 
vidence has  not  gifted  you  so  singularly  for  nothing  ?  .  • . ,  do. 
you  feel  that  your  fellow-creatures  have  a  claim  upon  you, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  in  secret  and  in  solitude  that  the 
hours  of  such  a  being  should  be  spent  ?  Tell  me,  do  you  feel 
this  ?  " 

"  Alas !  Major  Allen,  there  is  so  much  weakness  in  the 
heart  of  a  woman,  that  she  is  hardly  sure  for  many  days  to- 
gether how  she  ought  to  feel.  .  •  •  We  are  all  impulse,  aU 
soul,  all  sentiment,  ....  and  our  destiny  must  ever  depend 
upon  the  friends  we  meet  in  our  passage  through  this  thorny 
world  !" 

"  Beautiful  idea ! .  .  .  .  Where  is  the  poet  that  has  more 
sweetly  painted  the  female  heart  ?  .  .  .  .  And  what  a  study  it 
offers  when  such  a  heart  is  thrown  open  to  one  !  Good  God  I 
to  see  a  creature  so  formed  for  enjoyment,  —  so  beaming  with 
innocent  cheerfulness,  —  so  rich  in  the  power  of  conferring 
happiness  wherever  she  deigns  to  smile,  ....  to  see  such  a 
being  turn  weeping  and  alone  from  her  hospitable  halls,  and 
from  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  others  ding  to  •  •  • « 
what  a  spectacle  !  Have  you  no  lingering  regret,  dearest  lady. 
for  having  left  your  charming  mansion  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  there  are  moments  ....  or  rather,  I  should  say, 

perhaps  there  have  been  moments,  when  something  of  thft 

kind  has  crossed  me.     But  if  I  had  not  disposed  of  my  place* 

J  should  nevjer  have  seen  Clifton. .  .  .  My  spirits  wanted  tfr» 

cbtnge,  MDd  I  fed  already  better  in  tibia  fa&^rtfraV  ifou 
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1  confess  I  do.  regret  haying  sold  my  beautiful  greys    . .  .  I 
shall  never  meet  any  I  like  so  well  again." 

"  A  set,  were  they  ?"  — cs  Oh  yes." 

*f  Four  greys  ....  and  all  well  matched  ?  "  — €<  Perfectly. 
.  . . .  Poor  Mr.  Barnaby  took  so  much  pains  about  it.  ...  It 
was  his  delight  to  please  me  ....  I  ought  not  to  have  sold 
them." 

"  It  was  a  pity/'.  .  .  .  said  the  kind  major  with  a  sigh. 

"  Don  t  talk  about  it,  Major  Allen  !"....  and  here  one  of 
the  widow's  most  curiously  embroidered  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
delightfully  scented  with  musk,  was  lightly  and  carefully  ap- 
plied to  her  eyes. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  major,  venturing  gently  to  withdraw  it, 
"  you  must  not  yield  to  this  dangerous  softness.  ...  I  cannot 
bear  to  have  those  eyes  concealed  !  ....  it  produces  the  chill- 
ing sensation  of  an  eclipse  at  noon-day.  ...  I  shall  run  away 
from  you  if  you  will  not  look  at  me." 

iC  No,  do  not,"  .  .  .  said  the  widow,  making  an  effort  to 
smile,  which  was  rewarded  by  a  look  of  gratitude,  and  a  seem- 
ingly involuntary  kiss  bestowed  upon  the  hand  that  had  with- 
drawn the  envious  handkerchief. 

€€  And  that  pretty  little  girl,  your  niece,  Mrs.  Barnaby," 
.  •  .  .  said  the  major,  as  if  considerately  changing  the  convers- 
ation ;  "  how  is  she  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Oh !  quite  well,  poor  child,  and  in  my  dressing-room, 
going  over  her  Italian  and  French  lessons  before  she  does  them 
with  me." 

"  Good  Heaven  !  ....  Is  it  possible  that  you  devote  your- 
self thus  ?  .  • .  .  Take  care,  charming  Mrs.  Barnaby  ....  take 
care  that  you  do  not  permit  your  affectionate  nature  to  fornv 
an  attachment  to  that  young  person  which  may  destroy  all 
your  future  prospects  in  life !  ....  At  your  age,  and  with  your 
exquisite  beauty,  you  ought  to  be  looking  forward  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  tender  tie  that  has  already  made  your  happiness  !, 
.  . .  .  And  who  is  there ....  pardon  me  if  I  speak  boldly 
. . .  .  who  U  there  who  would  venture  to  give  his  whole  heart, 
his  soul,  hie  entire  existence  to  one  who  has  no  heart  to  give; 
in  return  ?  Think  you,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  that  it  can  be  in  tho 
power  of  any  .niece  in  the  world  to  atone  to  a  woman  of  your 
exquisite  sensibility  for  the  loss  of  that  ardent  affection  which 
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can  only  exist  between  a  husband  and  wife  ?  •  . .  •  Tell  me,  do 
you  believe  this  ?  " 

•"'  1 1  is  a  question/'  replied  the  widow,  casting  her  eya 
upon  the  ground,  "  that  I  have  never  asked  myself." 

"  Then  neglect  it  no  longer.  ....  For  God's  sake— for 
the  sake  of  your  future  happiness,  which  must  be  so  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  all  who  know  you  ....  all  who  appreciate 
you  justly  •  •  .  .  for  the  sake  of  the  young  girl  herself,  do  not 
involve  yourself  by  undertaking  the  duties  of  a  mother  towards 
one  who  from  her  age  could  never  have  stood  to  you  in  the 
relation  of  a  child." 

"Alas!  no,"  ....  said  Mrs.  Barnaby;   "Y  lost  my  only 

babe  a  few  weeks  before  its  father Had  it  lived,  it 

would  this  spring  have  been  three  years  old !  .  .  .  .  You  lay 
true  ....  the  age  of  Agnes  must  ever  prevent  my  feeling  for 

her  as  a  child  of  my  own My  poor  sister  was  indeed 

so  much  older  than  myself,  that  I  always  rather  looked  upon 
her  as  an  aunt,  or  as  a  mother,  than  as  my  sister." 

u  Of  course  you  must  have  done  so ;  and,  interesting  and 
inexpressibly  touching  as  it  is  to  witness  your  beautiful  ten- 
derness .towards  her  child,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this 
tenderness  carried  too  far  wilL  inevitably  destroy  the  future 
happiness  of  your  life.  Forgive,  I  implore  you,  a  frankness 
that  can  only  proceed  from  my  deep  interest  in  your  welfare. 
....  Is  this  young  person  entirely  dependent  upon  you  ?  " 

"  At  this  moment  she  is ;  but  she  will  be  provided  for  at 
the  death  of  her  great-aunt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Com p ton  of 
Compton  Basett;  ....  and  to  say  the  truth,  Major  Allen,  as 
you  so  kindly  interest  yourself  in  what  concerns  me,  I  neither 
do  nor  ever  shall  consider  myself  bound  to  retain  Agnes  Wil- 
loughby  in  my  family,  under  any  circumstances  that  should 
render  her  being  so  inconvenient." 

"  1  delight  in  receiving  such  an  assurance  ....  dear,  ex- 
cellent Mrs.  Barnaby !  ....  What  a  heart !  .  .  .  .  what  an 
understanding !  •  •  •  •  what  beauty !  •  •  •  .  what  unequalled 
sweetness !  No  wonder  the  late  Mr.  Barnaby  delighted,  as 
you  say,  to  please  you !  '  Lives  there  the  man,'  as  the 
immortal  Byron  says  —  'Lives  there  the  man  with  soul  so 
dead,'  as  to  be  capable  of  doing  otherwise  ?  .  . .  .  But  to 
return  to  the  subject  of  this  poor  little  girl  ....  she  might 
be  termed  pretty,  perhaps,  in  any  sodet^  Wt  ^wk*«  . 
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Tell  me,  is  this  Mrs.  Compton,  of  Compton  Basett,  wealthy? 
....  Is  she  also  a  relation  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is  immensely  wealthy It  is  a  magnificent 

estate.     She  is  a  maiden  sister  of  my  father's." 

"  Then  Miss  Willoughhy  will  eventually  be  a  great  for- 
tune  How  old  is  your  aunt  ?  " 

"  My  aunt  is  near  sixty,  I  believe,  . .  .  .  but  the  provision 
intended  for  Agnes  is  only  sufficient  to  maintain  her  like  a 
gentlewoman.  The  bulk  of  the  property  is  settled  on  me  and 
my  heirs." 

"  I  fear  you  will  think  me  an  unseasonable  visiter,"  said 
the  fully-satisfied  major,  rising,  "and  I  will  go  now,  lest 
you  should  refuse  to  admit  me  again." 

"  Do  not  go  yet,"  ....  said  the  gentle  widow,  playfully 
refusing  the  hand  extended  to  take  leave.  "  What  in  the 
world  now  have  you  got  to  do,  that  should  prevent  your  be- 
stowing a  little  more  time  on  me  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  difficult,  Mrs.  Barnaby,"  said  the  major 
with  an  eloquent  look,  "  to  find  any  occupation  sufficiently 
attractive  to  take  me  from  you,  so  long  as  I  dared  flatter  my- 
self that  it  was  your  wish  I  should  remain." 

"  Well,  then  ....  sit  down  again,  Major  Allen  ....  for 
do  you  know,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  .... 
Where  have  you  served  ?  —  what  dangers  have  you  passed 
through?  You  have  no  idea  how  much  interest  I  should 
take  in  listening  to  the  history  of  your  past  life." 

"  My  sweet  friend !  ....  Never  should  I  have  entered 
upon  such  a  subject  unbidden  ....  yet  with  such  an  auditor, 
how  dear  will  the  privilege  become  of  talking  of  myself !  .  .  • . 
But  you  must  check  me,  if  I  push  your  gentle  patience  too 
far.  Tell  me  when  you  are  weary  of  me  ....  or  of  my  little 
narrative." 

"  I  will,  I  will  ....  depend  upon  it,  ...  .  only  do  not 
stop  till  I  do,  major." 

"  Adorable  sweetness !  .  .  . .  Thus,  then,  I  am  to  be  my 
own  biographer,  and  to  a  listener  whose  opinion  would,  in  my 
estimation,  outweigh  that  of  all  the  congregated  world,  if 
placed  in  judgment  on  my  actions.  It  is  probable,  my 
charming  friend,  that  my  name  as  Ensign  Allen  may  not  he 

totally  unknown  to  you It  was  vA\\\fc  Y  *>X\  V3&.  *^a^ 

humble  rank,  that  I  was   first  fort\inate  enovigfc  \»  &y3&ym8»£&> 
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myself.  In  an  affair  of  some  importance  in  the  Peninsula,  I 
turned  what  might  have  been  a  very  disastrous  defeat  into  i 
most  complete  victory,  and  was  immediately  promoted  to  a 
company.  Shortly  after  this  I  chanced  to  show  the  same  sat 
of  spirit,  which  was,  I  believe,  born  with  me,  in  a  transactioi 
nowise  professional,  but  which,  nevertheless,  made  me  favour- 
ably mentioned,  and  certainly  contributed  to  bring  me  into 
the   rather   general   notice   with   which    Europe  at    present 

honours  me Yet  it  was  merely  an  affair  with  a  party 

of  brigands,  in  which  I  put  seven  fellows  Jtors  de  combat,  and 
thereby  enabled  that  celebrated  grandee,  the  Duke  d'Alma- 
fonte  d'Aragona  d'Astrada,  to  escape,  together  with  his  beau- 
tiful daughter,  and  all  their  jewels.  The  service  might  hive 
been,  I  own,  of  considerable  importance  to  them,  but  the  gra- 
titude it  produced  in  the  minds  of  both  father  and  daughter, 
greatly  exceeded  what  was  called  for  ....  he  offered  me 
....  so  widely  separate  as  we  now  are,  there  can  be  no 
indelicacy  in  my  confiding  the  circumstance  to  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  but ....  the  fact  is,  he  offered  me  his  only 
daughter  in  marriage,  with  an  immense  fortune.  But,  alas ! 
how  capricious  is  the  human  will !  .  .  .  .  my  hour,  my  dear 
friend,  was  not  yet  come.  ...  I  felt,  beautiful  as  Isabella 
d'Almafonte  was  accounted  by  all  the  world,  that  I  could  not 
give  her  my  heart,  and  I  performed  the  painful  duty  of 
refusing  her  hand.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  noble 
than  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  duke,  ....  at  the  first  pain- 
ful moment  he  only  said  .  .  .  .  (  Captain  Allen,  we  must  sub- 
mit' ....  of  course  he  said  it  in  Spanish,  but  it  would  look 
like  affectation,  in  such  a  narrative  as  this,  were  I  not  to  trans- 
late it ....  '  Capitano  Alleno,  bisogno  submittajo  nos,'  were 
his  words  ....  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  forget  them,  for  they 

touched  me  to  the  very  heart I  could  not  speak,  my 

feelings  choked  me,  and  I  left  his  palace  in  silence.     Five 

years  had  elapsed,  and  I  had  perhaps  too  nearly  forgotten  the 

lovely  but  unfortunate  Isabella  d'Almafonte,  when  I  received 

a  packet  from  a  notary  of  Madrid,  informing  me  that  her 

illustrious  father  was  dead,  and  had  gratefully  bequeathed  me 

a  legacy,    amounting   in   English  money  to  thirty  thousand 

pounds  sterling.     I  was  by  that  time  already  in  possession  ox 

the  estates  of  my  ancestors,  and  such  a  sum  mv^Jax.  \ks« 

appeared  a  very  useless  bagatelle,  had.  not  an  acc^snX  TentaaeA* 

it  at  that  time  of  really  important  convenience  " 
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.  t(  Good  Heaven  !  how  interesting ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bar* 
naby.  "  And  what,  dear  major,  became  of  the  unfortunate 
Isabella  ?  " 

"  She  took  the  veil,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  in  the  convent  de  Los 
Ceurores  Dolentes,  within  a  few  months  of  her  noble  father's 
death Before  this  event  she  had  not  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  herself  as  she  wished ;  .  .  .  .  but  her  excellent  father 
never  tortured  her  by  the  proposal  of  any  other  marriage. . . ." 

te  Admirable  man  ! n  cried  Mrs.  Barnaby,  "greatly  touched. 
te  Dear  Major  Allen  ! "  she  added,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
deprecate  opposition,  u  you  must,  indeed  you  must,  do  me  an 
immense  favour.  When  Mrs.  Peters  took  me  to  Bristol  in 
lier  coach  the  other  day,  I  bought  myself  this  album ;  it  has 
got  nothing  in  it  as  yet  but  my  own  name ;  now,  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  break  my  heart,  you  must  write  the  name  of 
Isabella  d'Almafonte  in  this  first  page  ....  it  will  be  an 
autograph  inexpressibly  interesting  ! " 

The  major  took  the  book  and  the  pen  that  were  offered  by 
the  two  hands  of  Mrs.  Barnaby,  and  said  with  a  profound 
sigh,  — 

"  Break  your  heart !  ....  I  should  never  have  broken  the 
heart  of  any  woman,  if  what  she  asked  had  been  seconded  by 
such  eyes  as  those  ! " 

A  silence  of  some  moments  followed,  a  part  of  which  was 
employed  by  the  major  in  writing  the  name  of  Isabella  d'Al- 
mafonte,  and  a  part  in  gazing  on  the  downcast  lids  of  the 
admired  eyes  opposite  to  him ;  but  this  too  trying  interval 
ended  at  length  by  the  lady^  recovering  herself  enough  to  say, 
"  And  that  accident,  Major  Allen,  that  made  the  duke's  little 
legacy  convenient  to  you  ?  .  .  .  .  what  was  it  ?  ....  Do  not 
have  any  reserve  with  one  whom  you  have  honoured  by  the 
name  of  friend!" 

ie  Reserve  to  you !  .  .  .  .  never  !  .  .  .  .  While  you  continue 
to  admit  me  to  your  presence,  all  reserve  on  my  part  must  be 
impossible.  The  accident  was  this,  my  friend;  and  I  am 
not  sorry  to  name  it,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  alluding 
to  a  subject  that  I  would  rather  you  heard  mentioned  by  me 
than  by  any  other.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  —  (concern- 
ing which,  by  the  by,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  an  anecdote,) 
—  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  became  va.  wtckbrkv  ^sk 
nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  m  \fi\fc  TCtoW,  «vW&fc'M» 
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many  others,  I  was  tempted  to  seek  a  substitute  for  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  military  ardour  in  which  I  had 
lived,  by  indulging  in  the  pernicious  agitations  of  the  gaming 
table.  It  is  very  likely,  that  if  you  speak  of  me  in  general 
society,  you  will  be  told  that  I  have  played  high.  •  •  .  My 
dear  Mrs.  Barnaby,  this  is  true.  My  large  fortune  gave  me, 
as  I  foolishly  imagined,  a  sort  of  right  to  play  high  if  it 
amused  me,  and  for  a  little  while,  I  confess  it  did  amuse  me; 
....  but  I  soon  found  that  a  gentleman  was  no  match  for 
those  who  made  gambling  a  profession,  and  I  lost  largely,  — 
so  largely,  indeed,  that  I  must  have  saddled  my  acres  with 
a  mortgage,  had  not  the  legacy  of  the  Duke  d'Almafonte 
d'Aragona  d'Estrada  reached  me  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
necessity." 

iC  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  widow  kindly ;  <c  and  you 
have  never  hazarded  so  largely  since,  dear  major,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  never  ....  In  fact,  I  never  enter  a  room  now 
where  any  thing  like  high  play  is  going  on. ...  I  cannot  hear 
even  to  see  it,  and  I  believe  I  have  in  this  way  offended  many 
who  still  permit  themselves  this  hateful  indulgence ;  offended 
them,  indeed,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  perfectly  hate  me, 
and  utter  the  most  virulent  abuse  every  time  they  hear  my 
name  mentioned;  ....  but  for  this  I  care  little;  I  know  I 
am  right,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  and  that  what  loses  their  friendship 
and  esteem  may  be  the  means  of  gaining  for  me  the  regard 
of  those,  perhaps,  on  whom  my  whole  happiness  may  depend 
during  my  future  life." 

The  same  dangerous  sort  of  silence  as  before  seemed  creep- 
ing on  them ;  but  again  the  widow  had  the  courage  to  break 
it,  by  recalling  to  the  memory  of  her  musing  and  greatly  pre- 
occupied companion  the  anecdote  respecting  Waterloo  which 
he  had  promised  her. 

"  Waterloo ! "  said  he,  rousing  himself.  .  .  .  "  Ay,  dearest 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  I  will  tell  you  that,  though  there  are  many 
reasons  which  render  me  very  averse  to  speak  of  it  lightly. 
In  the  first  place,  by  those  who  know  me  not,  it  might  be 
thought  to  look  like  boasting ;  and,  moreover,  if  I  alluded  to 
it  in  any  society  capable  of  the  baseness  of  repeating  what  1 
Said,  it  might  bring  upon  me  very  active,  and  indeed  fatal, 
proofs  of  the  dislike  —  I  may  say  hatred  —  already  felt  against 
me  in  a  certain  quarter." 
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"  Gracious  Heaven,  Major !  ....  be  careful  then,  I  implore 
you,  before  whom  you  speak!  There  appear  to  be  many 
strangers  here,  of  whose  characters  it  is  impossible  to  know 
any  thing  .  . , .  If  you  have  enemies,  they  may  be  spies  ex- 
pressly sent  to  watch  you." 

'<  I  sometimes  think  so,  I  assure  you.  •  . .  I  catch  such 
singular  looks  occasionally,  as  nothing  else  can  account  for ; 
and  the  enemy  I  allude  to  is  one  who  has  power,  as  well  as 
will,  to  punish  by  evil  reports,  if  he  cannot  positively  crush 
and  ruin  those  who  interfere  with  his  ambition." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  Thank  Heaven  !  at  least  you  can  have  no 
doubt  of  me  ....  So,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you  to  tell  me,  to 
whom  it  is  that  your  alarming  words  refer  ?  " 

The  major  drew  his  chair  close  to  Mrs.  Barnaby,  took  one 
of  her  hands  between  both  of  his,  and  having  gazed  for  a 
moment  very  earnestly  in  her  face,  whispered,  — 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellington  ! " 

"  Good  God !"....  exclaimed  the  widow,  quite  in  an 
agony  :  "  the  Duke  of  Wellington  !  Is  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington your  enemy,  Major  Allen  ?  " 

"To  the  teeth,  my  fairest!  to  the  teeth!"  replied  the 
major,  firmly  setting  the  instruments  he  mentioned,  and  mut- 
tering through  them  with  an  appearance  of  concentrated  rage, 
the  outward  demonstration  of  which  was  increased  by  the  firm- 
ness of  the  grasp  in  which  he  continued  to  hold  her  hand. 

"  But  how  can  this  be  so  ? "  faltered  Mrs.  Barnaby.  .  .  • 
"  So  brave  a  man  as  you !  .  .  .  .  one,  too,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  so  early  !     How  can  he  be  so  base  ?  " 

"  How  can  he  be  otherwise,  my  friend  ?  "  replied  the  major 
with  increasing  agitation,  Ci  when  "  ,  .  .  .  and  here  he  lowered 
his  voice  still  more,  whispering  almost  in  her  very  ear,  "  it  is 
I  —  I, — Ferdinand  Alexander  Allen,  who  ought  by  right  to  be 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  instead  of  him  who  now  wears  the 
title ! " 

"  You  astonish  me  more  than  I  am  able  to  express  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  .  .  .  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  The 
battle  of  Waterloo  would  have  been  lost, — was  lost,  positively 
lost, — till  I  disdaining  in  such  a  moment  to  receive  orders  from 
one  whom  I  perceived  to  be  incompetent,  rushed  forward, 
almost  knocking  the  Duke  off  his  horse  as  I  did  so  ... .  sent 
back  the  French  army  like  a  flock  of  *\vee^\>eiaift  «&«&««&&&% 
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lion  ....  seized  with  my  own  band  on  the  cocked  hat  of  Na- 
poleon ....  drew  it  from  his  head,  and  actually  flogged  his 
horse  with  it  till  horse  and  rider  together  seemed  well  enough 
inclined  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  out  of  my  reach. . . . 
God  bless  you,  my  dearest  lady  !  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
no  more  to  do  in  gaining  the  battle  of  Waterloo  than  yon  had. 
....  I  now  leave  you  to  judge  what  his  feelings  towards  me 
are  likely  to  be." 

iC  Full  of  envy  and  hatred,  beyond  all  doubt ! "  solemnly 
replied  Mrs.  Barnaby ;  "  and  I  will  not  deny,  Major  Allen, 
that  I  think  there  is  great  danger  in  your  situation.  A  person 
of  such  influence  may  do  great  injury,  even  to  a  man  of  your 
well-known  noble  character.  But  how  extraordinary  it  is  thai 
no  bint  of  this  has  ever  transpired." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  madam ;  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  At  your  peaceful  residence  beneath  die  shades 
of  Silvcrton  Park,  it  is  highly  probable  that  you  may  have  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  fact ;  but,  in  truth,  the  Duke's  reput- 
ation among  the  people  of  England  has  suffered  greatly; 
though-  no  one,  indeed,  has  yet  proposed  that  his  sword  should 
be  taken  from  him.  The  well-known  circumstance  of  stones 
having  been  thrown  at  his  windows ....  a  fact  which  probably 
has  never  reached  you  ....  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
people  must  be  aware  that  what  the  English  army  did  at  Wa- 
terloo was  not  done  under  his  generalship No,  no,  Eng- 
land knows  too  well  what  she  owed  to  that  victory  so  to  treat 
the  general  who  achieved  it ;  and  had  they  not  felt  doubts  as 
to  who  that  general  was,  no  stones  would  have  been  levelled 
at  Apsley  House.  Many  of  the  common  soldiers — fine  fel- 
lows !  —  have  been  bold  enough  to  name  me,  and  it  is  this  that 
has  so  enraged  the  Duke,  that  there  is  nothing  which  he  has 
not  taught  his  emissaries  to  say  against  me.  ...  I  have  been 
called  swindler,  black-leg,  radical,  horse-jockey,  and  I  know 
not  what  beside ;  and  I  should  not  wonder,  my  charming 
friend,  if  sooner  or  later  your  friendship  were  put  to  the  proof, 
by  having  to  listen  to  similar  calumnies  against  me  ;  but  now, 
you  will  be  able  to  understand  them  aright,  and  know  the 
source  from  whence  they  come." 

"  Well,  I  never  did  hear  any  thing  so  abominable  in  my 
life  !"  said  Mrs.  Barnaby  warmly.  ..."  'Not  cOTktexrt.  <*tUk 
taking  credit  to  himself  for  all  that  was  £&\iw&  Vj  ^omt  exxt»- 
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ordinary  bravery,  he  has  the  baseness  to  attack  you  character  ! 
.  ...  It  is  too  detestable !  .  .  .  .  and  I  only  hope,  that  when  I 
get  among  my  own  connections  in  town,  I  shall  not  have  the 
misfortune  of  meeting  him  often.  ...  I  am  certain  I  should 
not  be  able  to  resist  saying  something  to  show  what  I  thought. 
Oh  !  if  he  were  really  the  brave  man  that  he  has  been  fancied 
to  be,  how  he  must  have  adored  you  for  your  undaunted  cou- 
rage !  .  . .  .  And  you  really  took  Napoleon's  hat  off  his  head  ? 
. . .  .  How  excessively  brave !  ....  I  wish  I  could  have  seen 
it,  major !  ....  I  am  sure  I  should  have  worshipped  you. . . 
I  do  so  doat  upon  bravery ! " 

cc  Sweet  creature !  .  .  . .  That  devoted  love  of  courage  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  propensities  of  the  female  mind.  Yes,  I  am 
brave  —  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  so ;  and  the  idea  that  this  qua- 
lity is  dear  to  you,  will  strengthen  it  in  me  four.fold. .  .  .  But, 
my  dear,  my  lovely  friend  !  I  roust  bid  you  adieu.  I  expect 
the  steward  of  my  property  in  Yorkshire  to-day,  and  I  rather 
think  he  must  be  wailing  for  me  now.  .  .  .  Soften,  then,  the 
pain  of  this  parting,  by  telling  me  that  I  may  come  again ! " 

"  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  think  this  was  our  last  meet- 
ing, Major  Allen,"  said  the  widow  gently  ;  "lam  seldom  out 
in  the  morning  before  the  hour  at  which  you  called  to-day." 

"  Farewell  then ! "  said  he,  kissing  her  hand  with  an  air  of 
mixed  tenderness  and  respect,  "  farewell !  •  •  .  .  and  remember 
that  all  I  have  breathed  into  your  friendly  ear  must  be  sacred ; 
.  4  .  .  but  I  know  it  would  be  so  without  this  injunction  ;  Mrs. 
Barnaby's  majestic  beauty  conceals  not  the  paltry  spirit  of  a 
gossip  ! " 

"  Indeed  you  are  right !  •  .  .  .  indeed  you  are  right !  .  .  . 
To  my  feelings  the  communications  of  a  friend  are  sweet,  so- 
lemn pledges  of  regard,  that  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  violate. 
Farewell,  major ! — farewell ! " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  YOUNG  LADY'S  PLOT.  A    CONSULTATION,  AND    THE  HAPPY  RESULT  Off 

IT.  -—A  TERRIBLE    INTERRUPTION,  AND    A  DANGEROUS  EXPEDITION.— 
CONFIDENTIAL   INTERCOURSE. 

Mart  Pkters  left  Agnes  considerably  earlier  than  she  had 
intended,  in  order  to  communicate  to  her  .mother  a  project 
which  had  entered  her  head  during  the  short  time  they  spent 
together.  Though  the  project,  however,  was  formed  during  their 
interview,  the  idea  upon  which  it  was  founded  had  repeatedly 
occurred  to  her  before,  short  as  the  time  had  been  that  was 
given  for  its  ripening.  This  idea  was  suggested  to  her  by  the 
evident  admiration  of  Mr.  Stephenson  for  her  friend  ;  on 
which  she  had  meditated  as  they  drove  from  the  Mall  to 
Rodney  Place,  as  she  brushed  and  papilloted  her  nut-brown 
curls  before  her  glass,  and  as  she  strolled  the  next  morning 
from  her  own  home  to  that  of  Agnes  ;  it  might  plainly  have 
been .  expressed  thus  ....  Frederick  Stephenson  is  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  Agnes  Willoughby. 

Such  was  the  idea :  but  the  project  was  concerning  a  much 
more  serious  matter,  —  namely,  that  a  marriage  between  the 
parties  might  easily  be  brought  about ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
effecting  this  would  be  one  of  the  very  best  actions  to  which  it 
could  be  possible  to  dedicate  her  endeavours. 

To  do  Miss  Peters  justice,  she  was  in  general  neither  a  busy 
body  nor  a  match-maker  ;  but  she  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
melancholy  feeling  Agnes  had  expressed  respecting  her  own 
position ;  she  felt,  too,  both  the  justness  of  it,  and  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  poor  girl  herself  either  to  change  or 
amend  it. 

"  Nothing  but  her  marrying  can  do  it,"  thought  Mary  ; 
"  and  why  should  she  not  marry  this  young  man,  who  is  so 
evidently  smitten  with  her  ?  .  .  .  .  Poor  Agnes  !  .  .  .  .  What  a 
change —  what  a  contrast  it  would  be  ! . .  . .  And  if  mamma 
will  help  me,  I  am  sure  we  may  bring  it  about.  He  is  per* 
fectly  independent,  and  violently  in  love  already,  ....  and 
she  is  a  creature  that  appears  more  beautiful  and  more  fasci- 
nating  every  time  one  sees  her." 
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It  was  exactly  when  her  meditations  reached  this  point 
that  she  discovered  it  to  he  necessary  that  she  should  go  home 
directly,  and  home  she  accordingly  went,  luckily  finding  her 
mother  alone  in  her  dressing-room. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  b/  yourself,  mamma,"  began 
Mary,  "  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,"  and  fhen  followed 
a  rapid  repetition  of  all  Agnes  had  just  said  to  her. 

"  Is  it  not  a  dreadful  situation,  mamma  ? "  she  added. 

"  So  dreadful,  Mary,"  replied  Mrs.  Peters,  "  that  were  not 
the  youngest  of  you  about  three  years  older  than  herself,  I 
really  think  I  stiould  propose  taking  her  as  a  finishing 
governess.  Poor  little  thing !  .  .  .  .  what  •  can  we  do  for 
her?" 

"  Now  listen,  mamma,"  answered  Mary,  raising  her  hand 
gravely,  as  if  to  bespeak  both  silence  and  attention,  "  and  do 
not,  I  implore  you,  mar  the  usefulness  of  what  I  am  going  to 
say  by  turning  it  into  jest,  ....  it  is  no  jest,  mother.  Mr. 
Stephenson,  the  young  man  we  saw  last  night,  is  most  certainly 
captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Agnes  in  no  common  degree.  I 
was  near  enough  to  her  all  the  evening  to  see  plainly  how 
things  were  going  on ;  and  were  she  less  miserable  in  her 
present  condition,  I  might  think  it  a  fair  subject  for  a  jest, 
or  a  bet  perhaps  on  the  chances  for  and  against  his  proposing 
to  her.  But  as  it  is,  — thinking  of  her  as  I  do,  feeling 
for  her  as  I  do, — I  think,  mamma,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  en- 
deavour, by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  turn  these  chances 
in  her  favour.     Dearest  mother,  will  you  help  me?" 

"  But  what  means  have  you,  my  dear  girl  ?  "  replied  Mrs. 
Peters  gravely.  "  I  believe  I  share  both  your  admiration 
and  your  pity  for  Ajgnes  as  fully  as  you  could  desire ;  but  I 
really  see  not  what  there  is  that  we  can  with  propriety  do  to 
obtain  the  object  you  propose  ....  though  I  am  quite  aware 
of  its  value." 

"  I  will  ask  you  to  do  nothing,  my  dearest  mother,  in 
which  you  shall  find  a  shadow  of  impropriety.  Would  there 
be  any  in  inviting  this  young  man  to  your  house,  should  you 
chance  to  become  better  acquainted  with  him  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  think  we  must  take  some  strangely  forward 
steps  to  lead  to  this  better  acquaintance." 
,    '*  That  will  depend  altogether  upon  his  degree  of  inclin- 
Mtion  for  it    Should  he  prove  ritroto,  1  cot«&t&  to  faro*  <&  ^ 
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forces  instantly ;  but  if,  as  I  anticipate,  he  should  push  him* 
self  upon  us  as  an  acquaintance,  I  want  you  to  promise  that 
you  will  not  on  your  part  defeat  his  wishes,  —  nay,  a  little 
more  perhaps  ....  I  would  wish  you,  dear  mother,  to  fed 
with  me,  that  it  would  be  right  and  righteous  to  promote 
them." 

"  1  rather  think  it  would,  Mary,  as  you  put  the  case.  Ague) 
Willoughby  is  by  no  means  lowly  born :  her  father  was  t 
gentleman  decidedly  ;  and  I  understood  from  my  brother  that 
the  Comptons,  though  for  some  centuries,  I  believe,  rather  aft 
impoverished  race,  derive  their  small  property  from  anceston 
of  very  great  antiquity  ;  so  there  is  nothing  objectionable  on 
that  tender  point.  .  .  .  And  for  herself,  pretty  creature,  she 
would  certainly  be  an  ornament  and  a  grace  as  head  and 
chief tainess  of  the  most  aristocratic  establishment  in  the 
world ;  so,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  I  have  really  no  scruples 
at  all ;  but,  as  matter  of  convenance,  I  can  only  promise  not 
to  check,  by  any  want  of  civility  on  my  part,  whatever  ad* 
vances  the  gentleman  may  choose  to  make.  Will  this  content 
you,  my  little  plotter  ?  " 

"  Yes  ....  pretty  well ;  for  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
you  will  warm  in  the  cause,  if  it  goes  on  at  all,  and  then, 
perhaps,  I  shall  squeeze  an  invitation  out  of  you,  and  so  on. 
And,  by  the  way,  mamma,  when  are  we  to  have  our  little 
musical  soiree  ?  I  believe  young  De  Lacy  is  not  going  to 
stav  much  longer,  and  if  he  goes,  what  are  we  to  do  for  our 
bass  ?  " 

<e  We  shall  be  puzzled,  certainly.  You  may  write  the  cards 
directly,  Mary,  if  you  will." 

Mary  rose  at  once  to  set  about  it ;  but  on  opening  a  certain 
drawer  in  the  commode,  and  examining  its  contents,  she  said, 
"  We  must  send  to  the  library,  mamma ;  there  are  not  half 
enough  cards  here,  .  . .  .  besides  ....  I  want  you  to  walk 
with  us,  and  I  want  Agnes  to  join  the  party.  May  I  send 
her  a  note  desiring  her  to  come  to  take  her  luncheon 
here  ?  " 

"  I  comprehend  your  tactics,  my  dear  ....  Agnes  is   to 
walk  with  us  just  about  three  o'clock,  when  all  the  world 
out  and  about.  •  .  .  We  want  invitation  cards,  and  may  just 
well,  when  we  are  out,  go  to  the  library  for  them  ourselTi 
m  .  . .  There  we  shafl  be  sure  of  tee\n£  "Wit.  ^te^eoa&u  %  * 
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he  will  be  very  likely  to  join  us  ... .  &c.  &c.  &c.  ,  .  ,  Is  not 
that  your  plan  ?  " 

"  And  if  it  is,  mamma,"  replied  Mary,  laughing,  "  I  see 
not  that  it  contains  any  thing  beyond  what  has  been  agreed  to 
by  our  compact." 

cc  Very  well.  Mademoiselle  Talleyrand  .  .  . .  write  your 
note." 

This  was  promptly  done,  •  and  promptly  despatched,  and 
reached  Agnes  about  two  minutes  after  Major  Allen  had  taken 
his  departure.  She  was  aware  of  his  visit ;  for  Betty  Jacks 
had  obligingly  opened  her  closet-door  to  inform  her  of  it ;  and 
she  now  stood  with  the  welcome  note  in  her  hand,  meditating 
on  the  best  manner  of  forwarding  the  petition  to  her  aunt, 
not  quite  liking  to  send  in  the  note  itself,  doubtful  of  Betty's 
delivering  a  message  on  the  subject  so  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  but  dreading,  beyond  all  else,  the  idea  of  presenting 
herself  before  the  major. 

if  Major  Allen  is  still  there,  Jerningham,  is  he  not  ?  . .  .  . 
I  have  seen  nothing  of  my  aunt." 

c(  No,  miss,  he  is  this  moment  gone  •  •  •  •  and  a  beautiful, 
sweet  man  he  is,  too." 

Agnes  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  with  Mary's  note  in  her 
hand,  entered  the  drawing-room  to  ask  leave  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons it  contained.  She  found  Mrs.  Barnaby  in  a  state  of 
considerable,  but  very  delightful  agitation.  The  album  was 
open  before  her,  her  two  elbows  rested  on  the  table,  and  her- 
hands  shaded  her  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  the  interesting 
name  of  Isabella  d'Almafonte,  in  a  fit  of  deep  abstraction. 

Agnes  uttered  her  request,  but  was  obliged  to  repeat  it 
twice  before  the  faculties  of  the  widow  were  sufficiently  re- 
called to  things  present  for  her  to  be  able  to  return  a  coherent 
answer.  When  at  length,  however,  she  understood  what  was. 
asked,  she  granted  her  permission  with  quite  as  much  pleasure 
as  Agnes  received  it.  At  that  moment  she  could  endure  no- 
thing but  solitude,  or  Major  Allen,  and  eagerly  answered  •  .  .  . 
<f  Oh  yes,  my  dear !  go,  go ;  I  do  not  want  you  at  all." 

A  liberated  bird  is  not  more  quick  in  reaching  the  shelter  of 
the  desired  wood,  than  was  Agnes  in  making  her  way  from 
Sion  Row  to  Rodney  Place ;  and  so  great  was  her  joy  at  find- 
ing herself  there,  that  for  the  moment  she  forgot  all  her  sor« 
rows,  and  talked  of  the  ball  as  if  she  tad  uot  {<&  Vs&wft&i 
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more  pain  than  pleasure  there.  As  soon  as  the  luncheon  wu 
ended,  Mrs.  Peters  and  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Agnes,  set  off  upon 
their  walk,  not  "over  the  hills,  and  far  away,"  as  heretofore, 
but  along  the  well-payed  ways  that  led  most  certainly  to  the 
resorts  of  their  fellow  mortals.  Lucy  and  James,  having 
heard  that  the  evening  for  their  music  party  was  fixed  at  the 
distance  only  of  one  fortnight,  declared  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  devote  the  interval  to  "  practice,*'  and  therefore 
they  remained  at  home. 

If  the  plan  of  Mary  Peters  was  such  as  her  mother  had  de- 
scribed it,  nothing  could  have  been  more  successful  ;  for  even 
before  they  reached  the  library,  they  met  Mr.  Stephenson  and 
Colonel  Hubert.  The  moment  the  former  perceived  them,  he 
stepped  forward,  quitting  the  arm  of  his  friend,  who  certainly 
rather  relaxed  than  accelerated  his  pace,  and  having  paid  his 
compliments  with  the  cordial  air  of  an  old  acquaintance  to 
Mrs.  Peters  and  Elizabeth,  passed  them  and  took  his  station 
beside  Agnes.  Both  she  and  her  friend  received  his  eager 
salutation  with  smiles :  Mary,  as  we  know,  had  her  own  mo- 
tives for  this  ;  and  Agnes  had  by  no  means  forgotten  how  sea- 
sonably he  had  led  her  off  on  the  preceding  evening  from  her 
aunt,  Major  Allen,  and  the  forsaken  tea-table.  Her  bright 
smile,  however,  soon  faded  as  she  marked  the  stiff  bow  by 
which  Colonel  Hubert  returned  Mrs.  Peters's  civil  recognition 
of  him.  He  too  passed  the  first  pair  of  ladies,  and  joined 
himself  to  the  second ;  but  though  he  bowed  to  both  of  them, 
it  seemed  that  he  turned  and  again  took  the  arm  of  Stephen- 
son, solely  for  the  purpose  of  saying  to  him,  "  Are  you  going 
to  give  up  your  walk  to  the  Wells,  Frederick  ?  " 

u  Most  decidedly,  mon  cher,"  was  the  cavalier  reply. 

"  Then  I  must  wish  you  good  morning,  I  believe,''  said 
Colonel  Hubert,  attempting  to  withdraw  his  arm. 

"  No,  don't,"  cried  the  gay  young  man  good-humouredly, 
and  retaining  his  arm  with  some  show  of  violence ;  "  I  will 
not  let  you  go  without  me :  you  will  find  nothing  there,  de- 
pend upon  it,  to  reward  you  on  this  occasion  for  your  perti- 
nacity of  purpose." 

Colonel  Hubert  yielded  himself  to  this  wilfulness,  and  pas- 
sively, as  it  seemed,  accompanied  the  party  into  the  library. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  the  animated  conversa- 
tion  of  young  Stephenson  :  he  talked  to  all  \hte  ta&et  m  Vaou, 
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contrived  to  discover  a  multitude  of  articles  of  so  interesting  a 
kind,  that  it  was  necessary  they  should  examine  and  talk  about 
them  ;  and  finally,  bringing  forward  the  book  of  names,  fairly 
beguiled  Mrs.  Peters  and  her  daughters  into  something  very 
like  a  little  gossip  concerning  some  among  them. 

It  was  while  they  were  thus  employed  that  Colonel  Hubert 
approached  Agnes,  who,  of  course,  could  take  no  part  in  it, 
and  said,  ...  .  "Are  you  going  to  remain  long  at  Clifton, 
Miss  Willoughby?,, 

Agnes  blushed  deeply  as  he  drew  near,  and  his  simple  ques- 
tion was  answered  in  a  voice  so  tremulous/that  he  pitied  the 
agitation  (resulting,  as  he  supposed,  from  their  meeting  in  the 
morning)  which  she  evinced ;  and  feeling  perhaps  that  she 
was  not  to  blame  because  his  headstrong  friend  was  determined 
to  fall  in  love  with  her,  he  spoke  again,  and  in  a  gentler  voice 
said,  ee  I  hope  you  have  forgiven  me  for  the  blunt  advice  I 
ventured  to  give  you  this  morning." 

c<  Forgiven  ! "  repeated  Agnes,  looking  up  at  him,  and  be- 
fore her  glance  fell  again  it  was  dimmed  by  a  tear.  {C  I  can 
never  forget  your  kindness  ! "  she  added,  but  so  nearly  in  a 
whisper,  that  he  instantly  became  aware  that  her  friends  had 
not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  adventure,  and  that  it  was 
not  her  wish  they  should  be.  He  therefore  said  no  more  on 
the  subject ;  but,  led  by  some  impulse  that  seemed  not,  cer- 
tainly, to  proceed  from  either  unkindness  or  contempt,  he  con- 
tinued to  converse  with  her  for  several  minutes,  and  long 
enough  indeed  to  make  her  very  nearly  forget  the  party  of 
friends  whose  heads  continued  to  be  congregated  round  the 
librarian's  register  of  the  Clifton  beau  monde. 

Frederick  Stephenson  meanwhile  was  very  ably  prosecuting 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  namely,  to  establish  himself  de- 
cidedly as  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Peters ;  and  so  perfectly 
comme  il  faut  in  all  respects  was  the  tone  of  herself  and  her 
daughters,  that  he  was  rapidly  forgetting  such  a  being  as  Mrs. 
Barnaby  existed,  and  solacing  his  spirit  by  the  persuasion  that 
the  only  girl  he  had  ever  seen  whom  he  could  really  love  was 
surrounded  by  connections  as  elegant  and  agreeable  as  his  exi- 
geante  family  could  possibly  require.  Nor,  to  say  truth,  was 
his  friend  greatly  behind-hand  in  the  degree  of  oblivion  which 
he  permitted  to  fall  upon  his  faculties  te&\fec&xi%  ^%  &s$»x  ^& 
Mb  horror  *nd  detestation.     It  was  not  n«tj  wsj*  ve&»sk>  v 
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remember  Mrs.  Barnaby,  while  Agnes,  awakened  by  a  question 
as  to  what  part  of  England  it  was  in  which  she  had  enjoyed 
the  rural  liberty  of  which  he  had  heard  her  speak,  poured  forth 
all  her  ardent  praise  on  the  tranquil  beauty  of  Empton. 

"  It  is  not/'  said  she,  beguiled,  by  the  attention  with  which 
he  listened  to  her,  into  forgetfulness  of  the  awe  he  had  hitherto 
inspired, —  "it  is  not  so  majestic  in  its  beauty  as  Clifton; 
we  have  no  mighty  rocks  at  Empton— no  winding  river  that 
quietly  as  it  flows,  seems  to  have  cut  its  own  path  amongst 
them ;  but  the  parsonage  is  the  very  perfection  of  a  soft,  tran- 
quil, flowery  retreat,  where  neither  sorrow  nor  sin  have  any 
business  whatever." 

"  And   was   Empton   parsonage  your  home,    Miss   Wil 
loughby  ?  " 

"  Yes  ....  for  five  dear  happy  years,"  replied  Agnes,  in  an 
accent  from  which  all  gaiety  had  fled. 

"  You  were  not  born  at  Empton,  then?"  —  "  No;  I  was 
only  educated  there ;  but  it  was  there  at  least  that  ray  heart 
and  mind  were  born,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  ever  fed 
quite  at  home  any  where  else." 

"It  is  rather  early  for  you  to  say  that,  is  it  not?"  said 
Colonel  Hubert  with  a  smile  more  calculated  to  increase  her 
confidence  than  to  renew  her  awe.  .  .  .  st  May  I  ask  how  old 
you  are  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  seventeen  in  August,"  replied  Agnes,  blushing 
at  being  obliged  to  confess  herself  so  very  young. 

"  She  might  be  my  daughter,"  thought  Colonel  Hubert, 
while  a  shade  of  melancholy  passed  over  his  countenance 
which  it  puzzled  Agnes  to  interpret.  But  he  asked  her  no 
more  questions ;  and  the  conversation  seemed  languishing, 
when  Frederick  Stephenson,  beginning  to  think  that  it  was 
hia  turn  now  to  talk  to  Agnes,  and  pretty  well  satisfied,  perhaps, 
that  he  had  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  Peters 
family,  left  the  counter  and  the  subscription  book,  and  crossed 
to  the  place,  where  she  had  seated  herself.  Colonel  Hubert  was 
still  standing  by  her  side,  but  he  instantly  made  way  for  his 
friend ;  and  had  he  at  that  moment  spoken  aloud  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart,  he  might  have  been  heard  to  say* — "  There  is 
nothing  here  to  justify  the  rejection  of  any  family  ....  she  is 
perfect  alike  in  person  and  in  mind ....  things  mu&ttake  their 
course:  I  will  urge  hia  departure  no  fuitixeT" 
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Scarcely,  however,  had  these  thoughts  made  their  rapid  way 
across  his  brain,  before  his  ears  were  assailed  by  the  sound  of 
a  laugh,  which  he  recognised  in  an  instant  to  be  that  of 
Mrs.  Barnaby.  A  flush  of  heightened  colour  mounted  to  his 
very  eyes,  and  he  felt  conscience-struck,  as  if  whatever  might 
hereafter  happen  to  Stephenson,  he  should  hold  himself  respon- 
sible for  it,  because  he  had  mentally  given  his  consent  to  his  re- 
maining where  the  danger  lay.  And  well  might  the  sound  and 
sight  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  overturn  all  such  yielding  thoughts. 
She  came  more  rouged,  more  ringleted,  more  bedizened  with 
feathers  and  flowers,  and  more  loud  in  voice  than  ever.  . .  . 
She  came,  too,  accompanied  by  Major  Allen. 

No  thunder-cloud,  sending  forth  its  flashings  before  it,  ever 
threw  a  more  destructive  shadow  over  the  tranquil  brightness 
of  a  smiling  landscape,  than  did  this  entree  of  the  facetious  pair 
over  the  happy  vivacity  of  the  party  already  in  possession  of 
the  shop.  Mrs.  Peters  turned  very  red;  Miss  Willoughby 
turned  very  pale ;  Mary  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  remained  as  mute  as  if  she  had  been  shot ;  even  the 
good-natured  Elizabeth  looked  prim  ;  and  the  two  gentlemen, 
though  in  different  ways,  betrayed  an  equally  strong  conscious- 
ness of  the  change  that  had  come  over  them.  Mr-  Stephenson 
put  on  the  hat  which  he  had  laid  beside  him  on  the  counter ; 
and  though  he  drew  still  nearer  to  Agnes  than  before,  it  was 
without  addressing  a  word  to  her.  Colonel  Hubert  immedi- 
ately passed  by  them,  and  left  the  shop. 

This  last  circumstance  was  the  only  one  which  could  at  that 
moment  have  afforded  any  relief  to  Agnes ;  it  at  once  restored 
her  composure  and  presence  of  mind,  though  it  did  not  quite 
bring  back  the  happy  smiles  with  which  she  had  been  convers- 
ing five  short  minutes  before. 

"Ah!    my  sister  Peters   and  the  children  here!"   cried 

Mrs.  Barnaby,  flouncing  gaily  towards  them "I  thought 

we  should  meet  you. . .  .  What  beautiful  weather,  isn't  it  ? 
How  d'ye  do,  sir?  (to  Mr.  Stephenson.)  I  think  you  were 
among  our  young  ladies'  partners  last  night .....  Charming 
ball,  wasn't  it  ?  .  . . .  Dear  Major  Allen,  do  look  at  these 
Bristol  stones !  ain't  they  as  bright  as  diamonds  ?  . .  .  Well, 
Agnes,  you  have  had  your  luncheon,  I  suppose,  with  the  dear 
girls,  and  now  you  will  be  ready  to  go  shoo^in^  >N\x\v\c\ft..  "W*. 
are  going  into  Bristol,  and  I  will  take  ^o\x  m\X\  W 
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Agnes  listened  to  her  doom  in  silence,  and  no  more  thought 
of  appealing  from  it  than  the  poor  criminal  who  listens  to  hii 
sentence  from  the  bencli ;  but  Mr.  Stephenson  turned  an  im- 
ploring look  on  Mrs.  Peters,  which  spoke  so  well  what  he 
wished  to  express,  that  she  exerted  herself  so  far  as  to  say, 
"  We  had  hoped,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  that  you  meant  to  have 
spared  Agnes  to  us  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  we  shall  be 
much  obliged  if  you  will  leave  her  with  us." 

"  You  are  always  very  kind,  dear  Margaret,"  returned  the 
widow,  "  but  I  really  want  Agnes  just  now.  .  .  •  She  shall 

come  to  you,  however,  some  other  time Good-by !  goodV 

by  ! — we  have  no  time  to  lose Come,  Agnes,  let's  be 

off." 

A  silent  look  was  all  the  leavs-taking  that  passed  between 
Agnes  and  her  greatly  annoyed  friends.  Mrs.  Barnaby  took 
her  arm  under  her  own,  and  as  soon  as  they  quitted  the  shop 
bestowed  the  other  on  Major  Allen ;  she  was  in  high  spirits, 
which  found  vent  in  a  loud  laugh  as  soon  as  they  had  turned 
the  corner. 

"  What  a  stuck-up  fellow  that  great  tall  colonel  is,  Major 
Allen,"  said  she.  "  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  him  ?  ....  If 
I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  he  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer." 

"  I  assure  you,  if  he  is  proud,  my  dear  madam,  it  must  be 
a  pride  of  the  very  lowest  and  vilest  kind,  merely  derived  from 
the  paltry  considerations  of  family  and  fortune;  for,  entre  nous, 
he  is  very  far  from  having  been  a  distinguished  officer.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  indeed,  has  always  been  most  ridiculously 
partial  to  him  ;  but  you,"  lowering  his  voice,  "  you  are  a  pretty 
tolerable  judge  of  what  his  good  opinion  is  worth." 

"Yes,  yes,  major  ....  I  shall  never  be  taken  in  there 
again  ....  Why,  Agnes,  how  you  drag,  child !  I  shall  be 
tired  to  death  before  I  get  to  Bristol,  if  you  walk  so." 

"Will  the  young  lady  take  my  other  arm?"  said  the 
major. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  major !  .  . . .  You  are  very  kind.  Go 
round,  Agnes,  and  take  the  major's  arm." 

(e  No,  I  thank  you,  aunt ;  I  do  not  want  any  arm.  I  will 
walk  beside  you,  if  you  please,  without  taking  hold  of  you  at 
all." 

"Nonsense,  child]  ....  That  will  look  too  particular, 
nu^jor,  " . .  .  .  said  the  widow,  turning  to  n\m  ;  m$<hi  \rt\\d&. 
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without  waiting  further  parley,  Major  Allen  dropped  the  arm 
he  held,  and  gaily  placed  himself  between  the  two  ladies,  say- 
ing, "  Now  then,  fair  ladies,  I  have  an  arm  for  each." 

Agnes  felt  the  greatest  possible  longing  to  run  away ;  but 
whether  it  would  have  strengthened  into  a  positive  resolution 
to  do  so,  upon  once  more  feeling  the  touch  of  the  major's 
hand,  which  upon  her  retreating  he  very  vigorously  extended 
towards  her,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  at  that  moment  the 
sound  of  a  rapidly  advancing  pair  of  boots  was  heard  on  the 
pavement  behind  them,  and  in  the  next  Mr.  Stephenson  was  at 
her  side.  He  touched  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Barnaby,  and  then 
addressing  Agnes,  said,  "  If  you  are  going  to  walk  to  Bristol, 
I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  accompany  you,  ....  for  I  am 
going  there  too." 

Agnes  very  frankly  replied,  €€  Thank  you  ! "  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  accepted  the  arm  he  offered. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  very  obliging,  Mr.  Stephenson,"  said 
Mrt.  Barnaby,  "  and  we  shall  certainly  be  able  to  walk  with 
much  greater  convenience.  I  think  you  two  had  better  go 
before,  and  then  we  can  see  that  you  don't  run  off,  you  know." 

This  lively  sally  was  followed  by  a  gay  little  tittering  on  the 
part  both  of  the  major  and  the  lady,  as  they  stood  still  for  Mr. 
Stephenson  and  the  suffering  Agnes  to  pass  them. 

The  young  man  seemed  to  have  lost  all  his  vivacity :  he 
spoke  very  little,  and  even  that  little  had  the  air  of  being 
uttered  because  he  felt  obliged  to  say  something.  Poor  Agnes 
was  certainly  in  no  humour  for  conversation,  and  would  have 
rejoiced  in  his  silence,  had  it  not  made  her  feel  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  motive  for  his  thus  befriending  her,  he 
derived  no  pleasure  from  it.  Ere  they  had  walked  a  mile, 
however,  an  accident  occurred  which  effectually  roused  him 
from  the  dejection  that  appeared  to  have  fallen  upon  his 
spirits.  A  herd  of  bullocks  met  them  on  the  road,  one  of 
which,  over-driven  and  irritated  by  a  cur  that  worried  him, 
darted  suddenly  from  the  road  up  to  the  path,  and  made 
towards  them  with  its  horns  down,  and  its  tail  in  the  air. 
On  seeing  this,  the  young  man  seized  Agnes  in  his  arms, 
and  sprang  with  her  down  the  bank  into  the  road.  The  ani- 
mal, whose  object  was  rather  to  leave  an  enemy  behind  him, 
than  to  do  battle  with  any  other,  \>a&«&d  oxv  \&wttt&%  *&&. 
major  and  his  fair  companion,  vrt\o  Yicie  %X  *  wsoss&sst^&a 
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distance  behind,  leaving  Agnes  trembling  indeed,  and  some- 
what confused,  but  quite  unhurt,  and  full  of  gratitude  for  the 
prompt  activity  that  had  probably  saved  her.  As  soon  as 
she  had  in  some  degree  recovered  her  composure,  she  turned 
back  to  ascertain  how  her  aunt  had  fared,  Mr.  Stephenson 
assiduously  attending  her,  and  they  presently  came  within 
sight  of  a  spectacle  that,  had  any  mirth  been  in  them,  must 
have  drawn  it  forth. 

Major  Allen,  by  no  means  approving  the  style  in  which  the 
animal  appeared  inclined  to  charge  them,  had  instantly  per- 
ceived, as  Mr.  Stephenson  had  done  before,  that  the  only  means 
of  getting  effectually  out  of  its  way  was  by  jumping  down  the 
bank,  which  at  that  point  was  considerably  higher  than  it  was 
a  few  hundred  yards  farther  on;  nevertheless,  though  neither 
very  light  nor  very  active,  he  might  have  achieved  the  descent 
well  enough  had  he  been  alone.  But  what  was  he  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Barnaby  ?  She  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  threw  herself 
directly  upon  his  bosom,  exclaiming,  "  Save  me,  major !  — 
save  me !  '* 

In  this  dilemma  the  major  proved  himself  an  old  soldier 
To  shake  off  the  lady,  he  feit  (in  every  sense  of  the  word) 
was  quite  impossible ;  but  there  was  no  reason  that  she  should 
stifle  him  ;  and  therefore  grasping  her  with  great  ardour,  he 
half  carried,  half  pushed  her  towards  the  little  precipice,  and 
skilfully  placing  himself  so  that,  if  they  fell,  she  should  fall 
first,  he  cried  out  manfully,  <e  Now  spring !  "  And  spring 
they  did,  but  in  such  a  sort,  that  the  lady  measured  her  length 
in  the  dust,  a  circumstance  that  greatly  broke  the  major's  fall ; 
for,  although  he  made  a  considerable  effort  to  roll  beyond  her, 
he  finally  pitched  with  his  knees  full  upon  her,  thus  lessening 
his  descent  very  materially. 

When  the  young  people  reached  them,  they  had  both  reco- 
vered their  equilibrium,  but  not  their  composure.  Major 
Allen  was  placed  with  one  knee  in  the  dust,  and  on  the  other 
supporting  Mrs.  Barnaby,  who,  with  her  head  reclining  on  his 
shoulder,  seemed  to  have  a  very  strong  inclination  to  indulge 
herself  with  a  fainting  fit.  Her  gay  dress  was  lamentably 
covered  with  dust,  her  feathers  broken  and  hanging  distress- 
ingly over  her  eyes,  and  her  whole  appearance,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  hero  who  supported  her,  forlorn  and  defected  in  the 
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"  Are  you  hurt,  aunt  ?  "  said  Agnes,  approaching  her. 

"  Hurt !  "  .  .  .  .  am  I  hurt  ?  .  •  .  .  Gracious  Heaven !  what 
a  question !  If  my  life  he  spared,  I  shall  consider  it  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  .  . .  Oh !  Major  Allen/'  she  continued  with 
a  burst  of  sobbing,  "  where  should  I  have  now  been  ....  hut 
for  you  ?...." 

"  Trampled  or  tossed,  Mrs.  Barnaby ....  trampled  or  tossed 
to  death  decidedly,"  replied  the  major,  not  wishing  to  lessen 
her  sense  of  obligation,  yet  restrained  by  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses from  expressing  his  feelings  with  all  the  ardour  he 
might  otherwise  have  shown. 

"  Most  true !  —  most  true !"  she  replied.  ec  Never  shall  I 
be  able  to  express  the  gratitude  I  feel ! " 

"  Can  you  not  stand  up,  aunt  ?  "  said  Agnes,  whose  cheeks 
were  crimsoned  at  the  absurdity  of  the  scene.  "  How  will 
you  he  able  to  get  home  if  you  cannot  stand  ?  " 

se  God  knows,  child !"....  God  only  knows  what  is  yet 
to  become  of  me  ....  Oh  !  major,  I  trust  myself  wholly  to 
you." 

Poor  Agnes  uttered  a  sound  not  much  unlike  a  groan,  upon 
which  Mr.  Stephenson,  on  whom  it  fell  like  a  spur,  urging  him 
to  save  her  from  an  exhibition  so  painfully  ridiculous  (for 
it  was  quite  evident  that  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  not  really  hurt), 
proposed  that  he  should  escort  Miss  Willoughby  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  back  to  Clifton,  and  despatch  thence  a  carriage  to 
bring  Mrs.  Barnaby  home. 

Major  Allen,  who  desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  to 
get  rid  of  him,  seconded  the  proposal  vehemently. 

4i  You  are  quite  right,  sir  ;  it  is  the  only  thing  to  be  done," 
he  said ;  "  and  if  you  will  hasten  to  perform  this,  I  will  en- 
deavour so  to  place  Mrs.  Barnaby  as  to  prevent  her  suffering 
any  great  inconvenience  while  waiting  till  the  carriage  shall 
arrive." 

"  Ought  I  not  to  remain  with  my  aunt  ?  "  said  Agnes  to 
Mr.  Stephenson,  but  in  a  whisper  that  was  heard  only  by 
himself. 

"  In  my  opinion  you  certainly  ought  not,"  he  replied  in 
the  same  tone.  "  Believe  me,"  he  added  "  I  have  many  rea- 
sons for  saying  so." 

Nothing  but  her  earnest  desire  to  do  that,  states**  S^ton^x 
be,  which  was  the  least  improper,  (fox  taafc,  as.  3a&  \x\&*  H3&, 
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was  all  that  was  left  her,)  could  have  induced  Agnes  to  pro- 
pose inflicting  so  terrible  a  penance  on  herself;  but  strangely 
as  she  was  obliged  to  choose  her  counsellor,  there  was  a  gran 
seriousness  in  his  manner  which  convinced  her  he  had  not 
answered  her  lightly ;  and  therefore,  as  her  aunt  said  not  a 
word  to  detain  her,  she  set  off  on  her  return  with  as  much 
speed  as  she  could  use,  Baying  as  she  departed,  "  Depend  upon 
it,  aunt,  there  shall  be  no  delay." 

Mr.  Stephenson  again  offered  her  his  arm ;  bat  she  now 
declined  it,  and  the  young  man  for  some  time  walked  silently 
by  her  side,  wishing  to  speak  to  her,  yet  honestly  doubting  his 
own  power  of  doing  so  with  the  composure  he  desired. 

At  length,  however,  the  silence  became  embarrassing,  and 
he  broke  it  by  saying,  with  something  of  abruptness, — 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  Miss  Willoughby,  if  I  venture  to 
forget  for  a  moment,  how  short  a  time  it  is  since  I  have  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  you,  ....  will  you  forgive  me  if  I 
speak  to  you  like  a  friend  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  will,  and  be  very  thankful  too,"  replied  Agnes 
composedly, ....  for  his  manner  had  taught  her  to  feel  assured 
that  she  had  no  cause  to  fear  him. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  resumed,  with  some  little  embar- 
rassment ;  "but  I  feel  that  it  is  taking  an  almost  unwarrantable 
liberty  ;  and  were  it  not  that  this  walk  offers  an  opportunity 
which  I  think  I  ought  not  to  lose,  I  might  perhaps  endeavour 
to  say  what  I  wish  to  Mrs.  Peters, ...  I  allude  to  Major  Allen, 
Miss  Willoughby  J  I  wish  you  could  lead  your  aunt  to  under- 
stand that  he  is  not  a  person  fit  for  your  society.  Though 
he  is  probably  a  stranger  here,  he  is  well  known  elsewhere  as 
a  needy  gambler,  and,  in  short,  a  most  unprincipled  character 
in  every  way." 

Good  Heaven !  "  exclaimed  Agnes,  "  what  shall  I  do  ?  '* 
Can  you  not  venture  to  hint  this  to  your  aunt  ?  "  said  he. 
She  would  probably  be  very  angry,"  replied  Agnes  with 
spontaneous  frankness ;    "  but  what  is  worse  than  that,  she 
would,  I  know,  insist  upon  my  telling  her  where  I  heard  it." 

"  Say  that  you  heard  it  from  me,  Miss  Willoughby,'*  re- 
plied the  young  man. 

New  as  Agnes  was  to  the  world  and  its  ways,  she  felt  that 
there  was  something  very  honourable  and  f raxiV  Va.  ^caa  \sw*~ 
ceeding,  and  it  produced  so  great  a  degree  oi  coxvft&eaaft  V* 
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return,  that  she  answered  in  a  tone  of  the  most  unembarrassed 
friendliness. 

"  Will  you  give  me  leave,  Mr.  Stephenson,  to  repeat  this  to 
Mrs.  Peters  and  Mary  ?  . . . .  They  will  know  so  much  better 
than  I  do  what  use  to  make  of  it." 

"  Indeed  1  think  you  are  right/'  he  replied  eagerly,  *f  and 
then  the  anger  that  you  speak  of,  will  not  fall  on  you." 

"  It  will  not  in  that  case,  I  think,  fall  on  any  one,"  said 
Agnes.  "  My  aunt  has  fortunately  a  great  respect  for  Mrs. 
Peters  ;  and  if  anybody  can  have  influence  over  her  mind,  she 
may." 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  if,  after  this,  the  conversation  went 
on  improving  in  its  tone  of  ease  and  confidence  ?  It  had  be- 
gun, on  the  side  of  the  young  man,  with  a  very  sincere  resolu- 
tion not  to  suffer  his  admiration  for  his  lovely  companion  to 
betray  him  into  a  serious  attachment  to  one  so  unfortunately 
connected ;  but,  before  they  reached  Sion  Row,  he  had  arrived 
at  so  perfect  a  conviction  that  he  could  nowhere  find  so  pure- 
minded  and  right-thinking  a  being  to  share  his  fortune,  and  to 
bless  his  future  life,  that  he  only  refrained  from  telling  her  so, 
from  a  genuine  feeling  of  respect,  which  perhaps  the  proudest 
peeress  in  the  land  might  have  failed  to  inspire. 

€S  No/'  thought  he,  u  it  is  not  now,  while  she  is  compelled 
by  accident  to  walk  beside  me,  that  I  will  pour  out  my  heart 
and  all  its  love  before  her,  but  the  time  shall  come. 

Agnes,  ere  they  parted  again,  appealed  to  him  for  bis 
opinion  whether  she  ought  to  go  in  the  carriage  sent  to  meet 
her  aunt. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  think  not,"  he  replied.  <€  Has  she  no  maid, 
Miss  Willoughby,  who  could  go  for  her  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  exclaimed  Agnes,  greatly  relieved ;  "I  can 
send  Jerningham." 

"  Sweet  creature !  "  whispered  the  enamoured  Frederick  to 
his  heart,  "  what  a  delicious  task  to  advise,  to  guide,  to  cherish 
such  a  being  as  that ! " 

His  respectful  bow  at  parting,  the  earnest,  silent,  lingering 
look  he  fixed  upon  her  fair  face  ere  he  turned  from  the  door 
that  was  opened  to  receive  her,  might  have  said  much  to  a 
heart  on  the  qui  vive  to  meet  his  half  way ;  but  Agnes  did  not 
observe  it;  she  was  looking  up  towards  the  windmill^  and 
thinking  of  her  early  morning  walk,  and  \Xa  \jotkh«5m»- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     READER    IS    LET    INTO    A     SECRET,    AND    THE    YOUKO    LADT*S    TU11 

PROVED  TO  BE  OF  NO  AVAIL. A  JUDICIOUS    MODE    OP    OBTAINIHG   IV- 

FORMATIOK. A  HAPPY  AND  VERT  WELL-TIMED  MEETING. 

"  Well,  Mary !  ....  I  suppose  you  are  wishing  yourself 
joy  on  the  success  of  your  plottings  and  plannings/'  said  Mr* 
Peters  to  her  daughter  about  ten  days  after  this  memorable 
walk  on  the  Bristol  road,  for  during  that  interval  much  had 
occurred  that  seemed  to  promise  success  to  her  wishes.  In 
fact,  Frederick  Stephenson  had  quietly  become  a  regular 
visiter  at  Rodney  Place,  and  the  power  of  Agnes  to  accept  the 
constant  invitations  which  brought  her  there  likewise  in- 
creased in  exact  proportion  to  the  widow's  growing'  delight 
in  the  t£te-d-t£te  visits  of  the  major.  The  friendly  hint  of 
Mr.  Stephenson  had  produced  no  effect  whatever,  excepting 
indeed  that  it  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  tone  of  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  Peters  family  and  himself.  He  had 
released  Agnes  from  the  task  of  mentioning  the  matter  at  all, 
and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  confiding  to  Mrs.  Peters  his 
ideas  on  the  subject.  She  received  the  communication  with 
the  gratitude  it  really  deserved,  but  confessed  that  Mrs.  Bsr- 
naby  was  a  person  so  every  way  disagreeable  to  her,  that  the 
task  of  attempting  to  guide  her  would  be  extremely  repugnant 
to  her  feelings. 

"  But  Miss  Willoughby  !"....  said  Frederick;  » it  is  for 
her  sake  that  one  would  wish  to  keep  this  odious  woman 
from  exposing  herself  to  ruin  and  disgrace,  if  possible." 

"And  for  her  sake  I  will  do  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Peters. 
"She  is  as  deserving  of  all  care  as  her  aunt  is  unworthy 
of  it." 

This  reply  convinced  Mr.  Stephenson  that  Mrs.  Peters  was 
one  of  the  most  discerning  as  well  as  most  amiable  women  in 
the  world,  but  no  other  advantage  arose  from  the  praiseworthy 
determination  of  the  "  dear  Margaret ; "  for  when  that  lady 
Aid  to  her  gravely,  at  the  very  first  opportunity  she  could 
£nd, — 
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"  Pray,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  do  you  know  any  tiling  of  that 
Major  Allen's  private  character  ?  "  The  answer  she  received 
was, — "  Yea,  Mrs.  Peters,  a  great  deal,  ....  and  more,  pro- 
bably, than  any  other  person  whatever  at  Clifton ;  ....  and 
I  know,  too,  that  there  are  agents— paid,  hired  agents 
— employed  in  circulating  the  most  atrocious  lies  against 
him/* 

"lam  not  one  of  them,  I  assure  you,  madam,"  said  Mrs. 
Peters,  abruptly  leaving  her  seat,, and  determined  never  again 
to  recur  to  the  subject;  a  comfortable  resolution,  to  which 
she  reconciled  her  conscience  by  remembering  the  evident 
devotion  of  Mr.  Stephenson  to  Agnes,  the  symptoms  of  which 
were  daily  becoming  less  and  less  equivocal. 

It  was  within  a  few  hours  after  this  short  colloquy  with 
the  widow,  that  Mrs.  Peters  thus  addressed  her  daughter, 
"  Well,  Mary  !  ....  I  suppose  you  are  wishing  yourself  joy 
on  the  success  of  your  plottings  and  plannings." 

e<  Why,  yes,"  ....  replied  Mary  ;  "  I  think  we  are  getting 
on  pretty  well,  and  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  Agnes,  and  of  no  one  else,  if  she  suffers  much 
more  from  being  under  the  protection  of  our  precious  aunt 
Barnaby." 

Mrs.  Peters  and  Mary  were  perfectly  right  in  their  pre- 
mises, but  utterly  wrong  in  their  conclusion.  Mr.  Stephenson 
was  indeed  passionately  in  love  with  Agnes,  and  had  already 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  propose  to  her,  so  soon  as  their 
acquaintance  had  lasted  long  enough  to  render  such  a  step 
decently  permissible,  which,  according  to  his  calculations, 
would  be  in  about  a  fortnight  after  he  had  first  danced  with 
her.  In  short,  he  was  determined  to  find  a  favourable  op- 
portunity, on  the  evening  of  Mrs.  Peters's  promised  music 
party,  to  declare  his  passion  to  her;  for  he  had  already 
learned  to  know  that  few  occasions  offer,  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society,  more  favourable  for  a  t£te-a-t£te  than  a 
crowded  concert-room. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  the  observations  and  reasonings  of 
Agnes's  watchful  friends  were  perfectly  correct.  But,  alas  ! 
they  saw  only  the  surface  of  things.  There  was  an  under 
current  running  the  other  way  of  which  they  never  dreamed, 
and  of  which,  even  had  it  been  laid  open  to  their  view,  they 
would  neither  have  been  able  to  comyfteYievui  at  \y&s?i«.  <&«. 
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power.  As  to  the  heart  of  Agnes,  by  some  strange  fatality 
they  had  never  taken  it  into  their  consideration  at  all,  or  at 
any  rate  had  conceived  it  so  beyond  all  doubt  inclined  the  way 
they  wished,  that  no  single  word  or  thought  amidst  all  their 
deliberations  was  ever  bestowed  upon  it.  .  .  .  But  the  heart  of 
Agnes  was  fixedly,  devotedly,  and  for  ever  given  to  another. 

No  wonder,  indeed,  that  such  an  idea  had  never  suggested 
itself  to  her  friends,  ....  for  who  could  that  other  be  ?  .... 
Could  it  be  James,  her  first  partner,  her  first  walking  com- 
panion, and  very  nearly  the  first  young  man  she  bad  ever 
spoken  to  in  her  life  ?  •  .  .  .  Assuredly  not ;  for  had  she  been 
asked,  she  could  not  have  told  whether  his  eyes  were  blue 
or  black,  hardly  whether  he  were  short  or  tall,  and  certainly 
not  whether  she  had  seen  him  twenty  times,  or  only  twelve, 
since  their  first  meeting. 

Who,  then,  could  it  be?  There  was  but  one  other  person 
whom  the  accidents  of  the  last  important  fortnight  had  thrown 
constantly  in  her  way ;  and  Mrs.  Peters  and  Mary  would  si 
soon  have  thought  that  the  young  Agnes  had  .conceived  a 
passion  for  the  pope,  as  for  the  stately,  proud,  reserved  Colonel 
Hubert. 

Yet  "she  could  an  if  she  would"  have  told  her  how  far 
above  all  other  mortals  his  noble  head  rose  proudly,  .... 
she  could  have  told  that  on  his  lofty  brow  her  soul  read 
volumes,  ....  she  could  have  told  that  in  the  colour  of  his 
thoughtful  eye,  the  hue  of  heaven  seemed  deepened  into  black 

by  the  rich  lash  that  shaded  it All  this  she  could  have 

told ;  and,  moreover,  could  have  counted,  with  most  faithful 
arithmetic,  not  only  how  many  times  she  had  seen  him,  but 
how  many  times  his  eyes  had  turned  towards  her,  how  many 
times  he  had  addressed  a  word  to  her,  how  many  smiles  had 
been  permitted  to  cheer  her  heart,  how  many  frowns  had 

chilled  her  spirit  as  they  passed  over  his  countenance 

Little  could  any  one  have  guessed  all  this,  but  so  it  was  ;  and 
Frederick  Stephenson,  with  all  his  wealth,  his  comeliness,  and 
kind  heart  to  boot,  had  no  more  chance  of  being  accepted  as  a 
husband  by  the  poor,  dependant  Agnes  Willoughby,  than  the 
lowest  hind  that  ploughs  the  soil  by  the  proudest  lady  that 

owns  it, 

****** 

Meanwhile  my  real  heroine,  the  Widow  'Jtaxrofcy  *  taou*)a\ 
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little  of  Agnes,  or  any  other  lady  but  herself,  and  less  still 
perhaps  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  or  any  other  gentleman  but  the 
major.  The  affair  on  the  Bristol  road,  though  injurious  to 
her  dress,  and  rather  dusty,  and  in  some  degree  disagreeable 
at  the  time,  had  wonderfully  forced  on  the  tender  intimacy 
between  them.  Yet  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  not  altogether  so 
short-sighted  as  by-standers  might  suppose ;  and  though  she 
freely  permitted  herself  the  pleasure  of  being  made  love  to, 
she  determined  to  be  very  sure  of  the  major's  rent-roll  before 
she  bestowed  herself  and  her  fortune  upon  him ;  for,  notwith- 
standing her  flirting  propensities,  the  tender  passion  had  ever 
been  secondary  in  her  heart  to  a  passion  for  wealth  and  finery; 
and  not  the  best-behaved  and  most  discreet  dowager  that  ever 
lived,  was  more  firmly  determined  to  take  care  of  herself,  and 
make  a  good  bargain,  "  if  ever  she  married  again"  than  was 
our  flighty,  flirting  Widow  Barnaby. 

She  was  fully  aware  that  many  difficulties  lay  in  the  way 
of  her  getting  the  information  she  wanted.  In  the  first  place, 
she  had  no  acquaintance  except  the  Peterses,  who  were  his 
declared  enemies ;  and  she  loved  both  justice  and  the  major 
too  well  to  let  his  happiness  (which  was  now  avowedly 
dependant  upon  her  accepting  his  hand)  rest  on  such  doubtful 

testimony And,  secondly,  there  was  considerable  caution 

required  in  the  manner  of  asking  questions  so  special  as  those 
she  wished  to  propose,  lest  they  might  reach  the  ears  of  her 
lover ;  and  it  was  necessary,  if  the  tender  affair  finally  ter- 
minated in  wedlock,  that  it  should  be  brought  about  without 
any  appearance  on  her  side  of  such  sordid  views,  lest  a  sus- 
picion might  arise  on  his  that  her  own  wealth  was  not  quite 
so  great  as  she  wished  him  to  believe.  Respecting  settlements, 
she  had  already  decided  upon  what  she  should  propose  .... 
she  would  make  over  the  whole  of  her  fortune  unconditionally 
to  him,  provided  he  would  make  her  a  settlement  of  one  poor 
thousand  a  year  for  life  in  return. 

Some  days  passed  away  after  the  major  had  actually  pro- 
posed and  been  conditionally  accepted  .  ...  in  case  a  few 
weeks'  longer  acquaintance  confirmed  their  affection  •  •  •  • 
before  Mrs.  Barnaby  had  discovered  any  method  by  which  she 
might  satisfy  her  anxious  curiosity  respecting  the  actual  state 
of  Major  Allen's  affairs.  During  this  time  she  wa&  mlli&% 
to  allow,  even  to  herself,  that  her  affection*  n*«*  N«t^  ta&$?i 
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engaged,  but  yet  she  steadfastly  adhered  to  her  resolution  of 
not  bestowing  upon  him  the  blessing  of  her  hand,  till  the 
learned  from  some  one  besides  himself  that  he  was  a  man  of 
large  fortune. 

At  length,  when  almost  in  despair  of  meeting  with  any  one 
whom  she  could  trust  on  such  a  subject,  it  occurred  t»  her 
that  Betty  Jacks,  who  had  not  only  continued  to  grow  tffl 
she  was  nearly  as  tall  as  her  mistress,  but  had  made  men 
proficiency  in  the  ways  of  the  world  since  she  left  Silvertea, 
as  rendered  her  exceedingly  acute,  might  make  acquaintance 
with  Major  Allen's  groom,  and  learn  from  him  what  urn 
generally  considered  to  be  the  amount  of  his  master's  income. 
The  idea  had  hardly  struck  her  before  she  determined  to  pot 
it  in  execution ;  and  having  rung  the  bell,  Betty,  after  the 
usual  interval  that  it  took  her  to  climb  from  the  kitchen,  stead 
before  her. 

<f  Come  in,  Jerninghara,"  said  Mrs.  Barnaby,  "  and  abut 
the  door.  I  have  something  particular  that  I  wish  to  aay  to 
you. 

Betty  anticipated  a  scolding,  and  looked  sulky. 

"lam  very  well  satisfied  with  you,  Jerningham,"  resumed 
the  lady,  "  and  I  called  you  up  chiefly  to  say  that  yon  may 
have  the  cap  with  the  pink  ribands  that  I  put  off  yesterday 
morning." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Betty,  turning  to  go. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Jerningham  :  I  have  something  I  want 
to  talk  to  vou  about/ ' 

Btitiy  advanced j  and  took  hold  of  the  back  of  the  chair  to 
support  her  lengthy  person,  a  habit  which  she  had  fallen  into 
from  the  frequent  long  confidential  communications  her  lady 
was  accustomed  to  hold  with  her. 

"  Pray,  Jerningham,  do  you  know  Major  Allen's  groom  ?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Barnaby  in  a  gentle  voice. 

"  Lor !  no,  ma'am ;  how  should  I  come  for  to  know  his 
groom  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  good  girl,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  it  if  yon 
did.  I  have  remarked  that  he  is  a  particularly  smart, 
respectable-looking  servant,  and  I  must  say  I  think  it  weald 
be  quite  as  well  if  such  a  good-looking  girl  as  you  did  make 
acquaintance  with  the  servant  of  a  gexrtkmwrv  \\V&  Majpr 
Allen ;  it  would  pre  yon  a  proper  "protect©*  wxA  cmBgiRtaR&i 
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Jerningham,  in  a  Sunday  evening  walk,  or  any  thing  of  that 
kind  ;  and  really  it  looks  as  if  he  did  not  think  you  worth 
noticing,  considering  how  intimate  the  two  families  are  be- 
come." 

"  Oh !  for  that,  ma'am,  I  don't  believe  the  young  man 
would  have  any  objection ;  and  I  don't  mean  to  say  as  how 
I  never  spoke  to  him/'  "replied  Betty. 

"  Very  well,  Jerningham,  that  is  just  what  I  wanted  to 
know;  because,  if  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  to  speak, 
such  a  sharp  clever  girl  as  you  are,  would  find  it  easy  enough 
to  improve  the  intimacy,  and  that's  what  I  want  you  to  do, 
Jerningham.  And  then  I  want  you,  some  fine  evening,  per- 
haps, after  I  have  had  my  tea,  to  let  him  take  a  walk  with  you ; 
and  when  you  are  talking  of  one  thing  and  the  other,  I  want 
you  to  find  out  whether  his  master  is  reckoned  a  rich  gentle- 
man or  a  poor  one Do  you  understand,  Jerningham  ?  " 

Betty  Jack's  black  eyes  kindled  into  very  keen  intelligence 
at  this  question,  and  she  answered  with  very  satisfactory  vi- 
vacity, "  Yes,  ma'am,  I  understands." 

"  Well,  then,  set  about  it  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  and  remem- 
ber, Jerningham,  if  he  asks  any  questions  about  me,  that  you 
make  him  understand  my  fortune  is  a  great  deal  larger  than 
it  appears  to  be,  which  it  really  is,  you  know, — only  just  now 
I  am  travelling  quietly  by  way  of  a  change.  If  you  do  all 
this  cleverly  and  well,  I  will  give  you  my  old  parasol,  which 
only  wants  a  stitch  or  two  to  make  it  quite  fit  to  use." 

"  Thankee,  ma'am.  ...  I  could  find  him  in  a  minute  at  the 
beer-shop,  if  you  like  it/* 

"  Well,  then,  do  so,  my  good  girl,  and  you  may  say,  if  you 
will,  that  you  could  take  a  walk  with  him  this  evening." 

The  arrangement  was  probably  made  without  great  diffi- 
culty, for  on  the  following  morning  Betty  was  ready  with  her 
report.  Any  detailed  account  of  the  interview  between  the 
major's  man  and  the  widow's  woman  would  be  unnecessary, 
as  the  girl's  account  of  it  was  what  principally  affected  the  in- 
terests of  our  widow,  and  that  shall  be  faithfully  given. 

Betty  Jacks  made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room  as 
soon  as  Agnes  had  left  it  after  breakfast,  with  that  look  of 
smirking  confidence  which  usually  enlivens  the  countenance  of 
a  soubrette  when  she  knows  she  has  somet\\\v\^  \»  *vj  \»<$t\& 
listening  to. 
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Her  anxious  mistress  instantly  saw  that  the  commission  hd 
not  been  in  vain. 

"  Well,  Jemingham  !"  she  cried  with  a  deep  respintka 
that  wac  *ncre  like  panting  than  sighing,  "  what  news  do  yon 
bring  me?" 

"  All  that  is  best  and  honourablest  for  the  major,  ma'am 
His  man  William  says  that  he  is  a  noble  gentleman  every  way, 
with  plenty  of  money  to  spend  and  plenty  of  spirit  to  spend  it 
with ;  and  that  happy  will  the  lady  be  who  wins  his  heart, 
and  comes  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  being  his  wife." 

"  That  is  enough,  Jerningham,"  said  the  happy  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby.  ..."  You  seem  to  have  behaved  extremely  well,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  cleverness ;  and  as  I  see  I  may  trust  to 
your  good  sense  and  prudent  behaviour,  I  will  give  you  leave 
to  go  to  the  play  at  Bristol,  and  will  give  you  a  gallery  ticket 
any  evening  that  tho  major's  worthy  and  faithful  servant  may 
like  to  take  you.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  should  not  mind  giving  him  a 
gallery  ticket  too,  and  so  you  may  tell  him." 

Betty  Jacks  turned  her  head  to  look  out  of  the  window 
and  a  furtive  sort  of  smile  kindled  in  her  eye  for  a  moment; 
but  she  thanked  her  mistress  for  her  kindness,  and  then  made 
her  exit  with  great  decorum. 

It  was  just  two  days  after  this  that  Mrs.  Barnaby  yielded  to 
Major  Allen's  request  that  she  would  taste  the  air  of  a  de- 
licious morning  by  taking  a  little  turn  with  him  in  the  Mall. 
Twice  had  they  enjoyed  the  sunny  length  of  the  pavement, 
indulging  in  that  sort  of  tender  conversation  which  their  now 
fully  avowed  mutual  attachment  rendered  natural,  when,  in 
making  their  third  progress,  they  were  met  by  a  gentleman 
somewhat  younger  than  the  major,  but  with  much  his  style  of 
dress  and  whiskered  fashion,  who,  the  instant  he  saw  Major 
Allen,  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  ran  towards  him,  and  caught  his 
hand,  which  he  not  only  shook  affectionately,  but  even  pressed 
to  his  heart  with  an  air  of  the  most  touching  friendship. 

"  My  dearest  Maintry  ! "  exclaimed  the  major,  "  what  an 
unexpected  pleasure  is  this !  .  .  .  .  When  did  you  reach  Eng- 
land ?  .  .  .  .  What  brings  you  here  ?  .  .  .  .  Then,  suddenly  re- 
collecting himself,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Barnaby,  and  entreated 
her  forgiveness  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  thus  stopping 
her. 

Bat  I  well  knovr,"  he  added,  "  l\\at  ^ovlt  %*xtewaA\rewfc 
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will  find  an  excuse  for  roe  in  its  own  warm  feelings,  when  I 
tell  you  that  Captain  Maintry  is  the  oldest  friend  I  have  in  the 
world — the  oldest  and  the  dearest.  • .  •  We  have  served  to- 
gether, Mrs.  Barnaby  . . . .  we  have  fought  side  by  Bide 
through  many  a  well-contested  field  ....  and  since  universal 
.peace  has  sheathed  our  swords,  we  have  shared  each  other's 
hospitality,  hunted  oh  each  other's  grounds,  studied  nature  and 
mankind  together,  and,  in  a  word,  have  lived  and  loved  as 
brothers,  ....  and  yet  we  have  now  been  parted  for  two  yean. 
tA  large  property  has  devolved  to  him  from  his  mother's  family 
in  Westphalia,  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  his  farms  and 
.his  signioral  privileges,  has  separated  him  thus  long  from  his 
friend.  You  will  forgive  me,  then,  my  beloved  Martha !  .  .  .  . 
.Maintry  ....  from  thee  I  can  hide  nothing !  .  . .  .  you  hart 
told  me  a  thousand  times  that  1  should  never  be  brought  to 
resign  my  freedom  to  mortal  woman.  •  •  •  Look  here !  .  • . 
and  tell  me  if  you  can  wonder  that  such  vaunting  indepen- 
dence can  attach  to  me  no  longer  ?  " 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind  than  Mrs.  Barnaby  s  reply  to 
this,  nothing  more  gracious  than  Captain  Maintry's  flattering 
answer ;  and  the  next  minute  they  were  all  walking  on  to- 
gether as  if  already  united  by  the  tenderest  ties.  Many  in- 
teresting questions  and  answers  passed  between  the  two  gen- 
tlemen concerning  absent  friends  of  high  rank  and  great  dis- 
tinction, as  well  as  some  good-natured  friendly  questions  on 
the  part  of  Captain  Maintry  relative  to  many  of  the  Major's 
principal  tenants  in  Yorkshire,  as  honourable  to  the  kind  feel- 
ings of  the  inquirer  as  to  the  good  conduct  and  respectability 
of  the  worthy  individuals  inquired  for. 

After  all  this  bad  lasted  most  agreeably  for  some  time, 
Captain  Maintry  suddenly  paused,  and  said  to  his  friend,  — 

"  My  dear  Allen,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  the  un- 
expected introduction  to  this  honoured  lady,  have  together 
turned  my  brain,  I  believe,  or  I  should  have  told  you  at  once 
that  I  have  brought  letters  from  Prince  Hursteinberg  for 
you  which  require  an  immediate  answer.  I  never  heard  one 
man  speak  of  another  as  he  does  of  you,  Allen ;  he  declares 
you  are  the  most  noble  character  he  ever  met  with  in  any 
country,  and  that  is  no  light  thing  for  such  a  man  as  the 
prince  to  say.  His. letter  is  to  ask  whether  you  can  spare  him 
a  hunting  mare  of  your  own  breeding,  and  three  wwqJte  <&  <&$ftfe 
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famous  pointers  for  which  your  principal  estate  is  so  cefe. 
brated.  He  made  me  promise  that  I  would  see  that  you  sea 
off  an  answer  by  the  first  post,  for  if  you  cannot  oblige  Ida 
in  this  he  must  apply  elsewhere.  You  know  his  passion  for 
la  chasse,  and  he  must  not  be  disappointed.  Come,  my  dor 
fellow  ....  tear  yourself  away  from  this  attractive  lady  for  est 
short  hour,  and  then  the  business  will  be  done." 

"  Certainly  not  till  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Barnaby  safely  home/ 
replied  the  major  gravely. 

"  Then  you  will  be  too  late  for  the  post  •  •  .  We  have  told 
Mrs.  Barnaby  that  we  are  brothers  ....  let  her  see  you  treat 
me  as  such  ....  Trust  her  to  my  care ;  I  will  escort  her  to 
her  own  home  while  you  go  for  an  hour  or  so  to  yours.  I 
have  left  the  packet  with  your  faithful  William  ....  By  the 
by,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  still  retain  that  capital  good 
fellow  about  you  ....  An  honest  servant  is  worth  his  weight 
in  gold,  Mrs.  Barnaby.  .  . .  There,  Allen,  you  see,  I  am  in 
possession  of  the  lady's  arm ;  so  you  may  be  off,  and  I  wifl 
join  you  as  soon  as  I  have  escorted  her  to  her  quarters/* 

"  Most  cordially  do  I  congratulate  my  friend,  madam/*  said 
Captain  Maintry,  as  soon  as  Major  Allen  had  tajcen  his  leave! 
"  on  the  happy  prospects  that  have  opened  before  him. . . . 
To  see  you,  and  not  appreciate  his  felicity,  is  impossible. 
Friendship  may  conquer  envy,  but  it  cannot  render  us  blind ! 
....  Nor  is  it  Major  Allen  alone  whom  I  must  congratulate; 
• .  .  permit  me  to  indulge  my  feelings  towards  that  long-tried 
jid  dearly- valued  friend,  by  telling  you,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  that 
you  are  a  very  happy  woman  indeed !  .  •  .  .  Such  worth,  such 
honour,  are  rarely  —  alas  !  too  rarely  —  met  with  in  man. 
And  then  he  has  such  a  multitude  of  minor  good  qualities,  as 
I  may  call  them,  such  an  absence  of  all  ostentation  ....  no- 
body would  believe  from  his  manner  of  living  that  he  possessed 
one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Yorkshire  ....  yet  such  is  the  fact. 
.  .  .  His  courage,  too,  is  transcendently  great,  and  his  temper 
the  sweetest  in  the  world  i  .  .  . .  Yet  this  man,  Mrs.  Barnaby, 
great  and  good  as  he  is,  has  not  been  able 'to  escape  enemies. 
....  You  have  no  idea  of  the  lies  that  have  been  put  in  cir- 
culation concerning  him  by  those  who  envy  his  reputation,  and 
hate  his  noble  qualities." 

"  I  know  it,  Captain  Maintry,  but  too  well,"  replied  Mrs. 
JJarnaby;  .  . .    "  but  a  woman  vrtio  co\A&  \*  YoAugbaei  bj 
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such  idle  and  malevolent  reports  would  be  unworthy  to  become 
his  wife ;  and  for  myself,  I  can  assure  you  that,  far  from  its 
producing  the  desired  effect  upon  me,  such  malignity  only 
binds  me  to  him  more  closely." 

' '  There  spoke  a  heart  worthy  of  him  ! "  fervently  exclaimed 
the  captain.  .  .  .  u  And  I  doubt  not,  my  dearest  madam,  that 
these  generous  feelings  will  be  put  to  the  proof,  for ....  I 
blush  for  my  species  as  I  say  it>  ... .  there  are  many  who, 
when  they  hear  of  his  approaching  happiness,  will  put  every 
sort  of  wickedness  in  action  to  prevent  it." 

This  conversation,  with  a  few  little  amiable  sentiments  in 

addition  from  both  parties,  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the 

widow's  home,  when  Captain  Maintry  resisted  her  invitation 

to  enter  upon  the  plea  that  he  must  devote  every  moment  he 

could  command  to  his  friend,  as  unhappily  he  was  obliged  to 

return  to  Bath,  on  business  of  the  greatest  importance,  with  as 

little  delay  as  possible. 

****** 

After  this  it  was  quite  in  vain  that  even  the  amiable,  soft- 
hearted Elizabeth, — who  had  grown  exceedingly  ashamed,  by 
the  by,  of  her  speaking  acquaintance  with  Major  Allen, — it 
was  in  vain  that  even  she  ventured  to  hint  that  she  believed 
Major  Allen  was  no  longer  invited  any  where  ....  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby  knew  all  about  it,  on  better  authority  than  any  one  else, 
and  she  quietly  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Clifton,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Cheltenham  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  that  her 
marriage,  within  seven  months  of  her  husband's  death,  might 
not  take  place  under  the  immediate  observation  of  his  nearest 
relations. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TRANSIENT  HAPPINESS.  —  AN  ACCIDENT,  LEADING  TO  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 
AN  UNKNOWN  TALENT  IN  MISS  WILLOUGHBY,  AND  UNEXPECTED  APPRE- 
CIATION OF  IT  IN  COLONEL  HUBERT.  —  SOME  REFLECT10N3  ON  THE 
PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  FEMALE  MIND. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  interesting  particulars 
respecting  the  affairs  of  Mrs.  Barnaby's  heart  were  perfectly 
unknown  both  to  Agness  and  her  friends.  It  had,  indeed; 
been  quite  as  much  as  the  posthumous  &fot\aa\iQl,^^^Wi 
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for  her  brother  could  achieve,  to  endure  with  'some)  appesraiuz 
of  civility  the  a  varices  of  his  widow  towards  lntinuicy ;  to 
to  pursue  her  with  attentions  when  she  seemed  desirbua  of 
escaping  them,  was  quite  beyond  her  strength  arii  courage; 
so,  rejoicing  in  the  effect  without  investigating  die  cause,  she 
permitted  her  to  keep  herself  within  the  retirement  "of  her 
own  drawing-room  without  ever  'seeking  the  reason  of  her 'ib 
doing. 

Treacherous  as  was  this  interval  of  calm,  it  was  produce* 
of  most  exquisite  happiness  to  poor  Agnes  while  ft  lastaL 
Delightful  walks,  abundance  of  books,  lively  conversion,  sod 
a  thousand  flattering  marks  of  kindness  from  every  body  wi* 

came  near  her,  formed  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  Vi     

beating  of  her  selfish  aunt,  and  even  to  the  best  Joys 
solitary  closet* 

But  it  was  ah  interval  delusive  in  every  wajr.      Mrs,  ^e&eri   I 
had  no  suspicion  that  her  brother's  widow,  within  seven  mon&i 
after  his  death,  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  pennikn 
swindler. 

Agnes  had  no  suspicion  that  she  was  herself  des^rateTy  in 
love  with  Colonel  Hubert,  or  that  Mr.  Stephenson  was -despe- 
rately in  love  with  her. 

Colonel  Hubert  began  to  think,  that,  as  he  saw  Agfties  con- 
stantly with  the  Peters  family,  and  no  longer  saw  Mrs.  fcr- 
naby  at  all,  the  connection  between  them  was  neither  so 
permanent  nor  so  injurious  as  he  had  supposed,  and  therefore 
that  he  would  act  more  prudently  by  letting  matters  take  their 
course,  than  by  any  further  interference ;  convinced  that,  4 
Frederick  did  choose  a  wife  for  himself,  instead  of  permitting 
his  friends  to  choose  for  him,  he  would  never  find  a  woman 
more  likely  to  do  him  honour  than  Miss  Willoughby.  There 
were,  moreover,  some  other  delusions  under  which  he  laboured, 
both  as  to  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  others ;  bat  for  the 
present  he  was  destined,  like  the  rest  of  the  party  among 
whom  he  lived,  to  remain  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  error  and 
misconception. 

Poor  Stephenson,  more  fatally  deluded  than  all  of  them, 

guessed  not  that  he  was  standing  on  a  pinnacle  of  hdpe  troth 

whence  he  was  soon  to  be  dashed  a  thousand  fathom  deej>  Into 

the  trbMpool  of  despair.  ...  In  short,  \ftepa&ti6ns  for  Htik 

music  party  went  on  very  pros^erou&v, >tfbftfe 
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- "  Malignant  Fate  tat  by  and  smiled  " 

at  all  that  was  to  happen  before  that  music  party  was  over. 
****** 

-  Mrs.  Peters  confessed,  after  a  little  battling  the  point  witlj 
her  family,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  sending  a 
card  of  invitation  to  Mrs,  Barnaby,  and  sent  it  was;  when,  as 
she  said  herself,  her  virtue  was  rewarded  by  receiving  through 
Agnes  a  message  in  return,  expressing  much  regret  that  a 
previous  engagement  must  prevent  its  being  accepted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  this  party  Agnes 
remained  in  her  closet  at  least  one  hour  beyond  the  time  at 
which  it  was  now  her  daily  custom  to  set  off  for  Rodney 
Place,  some  little  preparation  for  her  evening  appearance 
requiring  her  attention.  When  at  length  she  arrived  there 
she  found  a  note,  desiring  her  to  sit  down,  and  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  ladies,  who,  after  remaining  at  home  till  beyond 
her  usual  time  of  coming,  had  all  driven  to  Bristol  to  execute 
sundry  errands  of  importance. 

On  reading  this  note,  Agnes  walked  up  stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room,  which  she  found  uncarpetted,  in  preparation  for  the 
music  of  the  evening,  and  a  grand  piano-forte  standing  in  tie 
middle  of  it.  Now  it  so  happened  that,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  visits  of  Agnes  in  Rodney  Place,  and  the  general  love 
of  music  which  reigned  there,  she  had  never  been  asked  if  she 
could  play  or  sing,  and  had  never  by  any  chance  done  either. 
There  are  some  houses,  and  very  pleasant  ones,  too,  in  their 
way,  in  which  music  is  considered  by  the  family  as  a  sort  of 
property  belonging  of  right  to,  them,  en  portage  with  professors 
indeed,  but  with  which  no  one  else  can  interfere,  —  at  least 
within  their  precincts,  without  manifest  impertinence.  The 
house  of  Mrs.  Peters  was  one  of  these.  James,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  an  exceedingly  amiable  young  man,  never  did 
any  thing  from  morning  to  night,  if  he  could  help  it,  but 
practise  on  the  violoncello,  and  sing  duets  with  his  sister  Lucy. 
Miss  Peters  was  the  only  one  who  shared  not  in  the  talent  or 
the  monopoly,  for  Elizabeth  played  the  harp,  and  Lucy  sang 
and  accompanied  herself  on  the  piano  during  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  every  day.  Agnes  was  delighted  by  their  performance ; 
and  though  she  longed  once  more  to  touch  the  keys  herself, 
and  perhaps  to  hear  her  own  sweet  voice  again,  she  had  never 

Q  3 
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found  courage  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  ask  permiisiou  to 

do  80. 

When,  therefore,  she  found  herself  perfectly  alone,  with 
the  tempting  instrument  before  her,  and  a  large  collection  of 
music  placed  beside  it,  she  eagerly  applied  her  hand  to  try  if  it 
were  open :  it  yielded  to  her  touch,  and  in  a  moment  her 
hands  were  running  over  the  keys  with  that  species  of  ecstasy  . 
which  a  young  enthusiast  in  the  science  always  feels  after  | 
having  been  long  deprived  of  the  use  of  an  instrument; 

Agnes  played  correctly,  and  with  great  taste  and  feeling, 
but  she  could  by  no  means  compete  with  Lucy  Peters  at  an 
accomplished  pianiste ;  she  had  enjoyed  neither  equal  practice 
nor  equal  instruction.  But  there  was  one  branch  of  the  "  gay 
science"  in  which  she  excelled  her  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
comparison,  for  Agnes  had  a  voice  but  rarely  equalled  in  any 
country.  Of  the  pre-eminence  of  her  power  she  was  herself 
profoundly  ignorant,  and  if  she  preferred  hearing  her  own 
glorious  notes  to  those  of  any  other  voice  which  had  yet 
reached  her,  she  truly  believed  it  was  because  there  was  such 
a  very  great  pleasure  in  hearing  one's  self  sing,  —  an  opinion 
that  had  been  considerably  strengthened  by  her  observationf 
on  Lucy. 

It  was  with  very  great  delight,  unquestionably,  that  Agnes 
now  listened  to  the  sounds  she  made.  The  size  of  the  room, 
the  absence  of  the  carpet,  the  excellence  and  the  isolation  of 
the  instrument,  were  all  advantages  she  had  not  enjoyed 
before,  and  her  pleasure  was  almost  childish  in>  its  ecstasy. 
She  let  her  rich  voice  run,  like  the  lark's,  into  wanton  play- 
fulness of  ornament,  and  felt  her  own  power  with  equal  joy 
and  surprise. 

But  when  this  first  outpouring  of  her  youthful  spirit  was 
over,  she  more  soberly  turned  to  the  volumes  beside  her  ;  and 
hesitating  a  moment  between  the  gratification  of  exploring 
new  regions  of  harmony  with  an  uncertain  step,  and  that  of 
going  through,  with  all  the  advantages  of  her  present  acces- 
saries, what  had  so  often  enchanted  her  without  them,  she 
chose  the  last ;  and  fixing  upon  a  volume  of  Handel,  which 
had  been  the  chief  source  from  which  the  old-fashioned  hut 
classic  taste  of  Mr.  Wilmot  had  made  her  master  draw  her 
subjects  of  study,  she  more  soberly  set  &\wu\.\Tkfa&q$&%  hexself 
with  one  of  his  best-loved  airs.    T\\e  note*  <A  "  taggS*  «<ua 
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bright  and  fair/'  then  swelled  gloriously  through  the  unpeopled 
room,  and  "Lord,  remember  David,"  followed.  After  this 
she  "  changed  her  hand,"  and  the  sparkling  music  of  Comus 
seemed  to  make  the  air  glad,  as  she  carolled  through  its  deli- 
cious melodies. 

Amidst  all  this  luxury  of  sound,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  knocker  or  the  bell  should  give  signal  either  of  the  return 
of  the  family,  or  the  approach  of  some  visiter,  without  the 
fair  minstrel's  being  aware  of  it.  This  in  fact  occurred,  and 
with  a  result  that,  had  she  been  in  the  secret,  would  have 
converted  the  clear  notes  of  her  happy  song  into  inarticulate 
"  suspirations  of  forced  breath/' 

Colonel  Hubert  had  promised  his  friend  Frederick,  when 
they  parted  at  the  breakfast-table,  to  join  him  at  Rodney  Place, 
as  he  had  often  within  the  last  few  days  done  before,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  the  party  in  their  usual  morning  walk. 
But  Frederick  had  arrived  there  so  early,  that  he  had  handed 
Mrs.  Peters  and  her  daughters  into  their  carriage  when  they 
set  off  for  Bristol,  and  then  turned  from  the  door  in  despair 
of  seeing  Agnes  for  some  hours. 

Having  sought  his  friend  Hubert,  and  missefl  him,  he 
betook  himself  to  a  gallop  on  the  downs  by  way  of  beguiling 
the  time  till  two  o'clock,  when  he  intended  to  make  another 
attempt  to  meet  her,  by  joining  the  luncheon  party  on  Mrs. 
Peters's  return.  Colonel  Hubert,  mean  while,  knocked  at  that 
lady's  door  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  happy  performer 
in  the  drawing-room  was  giving  full  licence  to  her  magnificent 
voice  in  a  passage  of  which  he  had  never  before  felt  the  power 
and  majesty. 

Colonel  Hubert  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  the  message 
he  was  leaving ;  and  the  butler  who  opened  the  door  to  him,  and 
who  by  this  time  knew  him  as  one  of  the  most  honoured  guests 
of  the  mansion,  stepped  back  smiling  into  the  hall, — a  sort 
of  invitation  for  him  to  enter,  which  he  had  no  inclination 
to  refuse.  He  accordingly  stepped  in,  and  the  door  was  closed 
behind  him. 

"  Pray,  who  is  it  that  is  singing  ?  "  inquired  the  colonel,  as 
soon  as  the  strain  ended. 

"  I  think,  sir,  it  must  be  Miss  Willoughby,  for  I  have  le 
in  nobody  else  since  the  ladies  went,*'  replied  the  man. 

Q  4 
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«  Miss  Willoughby ! "  repeated  Colonel   Hubert 
sciously ;  t€  Miss  Willoughby  !  .  •  .  .  Impossible  ! " 

"  I  think,  sir ,  by  the  sound,"  rejoined  the  servant,  M  that 
one  of  the  drawing-room  doors  must  be  open ;  and  if  yet 
would  please  to  walk  up,  colonel,  you  might  hear  it  tpakt 
plain  without  disturbing  her/' 

If  Colonel  Hubert  had  a  weakness,  it  was  hi*  unbounded 
love  for  music,  though  even  here  he  had  proved  his  power  of 
conquering  inclination  when  he  thought  it  right  to  do  so. 
When  quite  a  young  man  he  had  been  tempted  by  this  pianos 
to  give  so  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  violin,  as  to  interfere 
materially  with  all  other  pursuits.  A  friend,  greatly  his 
senior,  and  possessing  his  highest  esteem,  pointed  oat  to  him 
very  strongly  the  probable  effect  of  this  uporf  his  futort 
career.  The  next  time  .the  beloved  professor  arrived  to  give 
Colonel  Hubert  a  lesson,  he  made  him  a  present  of  his  violin, 
and  gave  up  the  pursuit  for  ever  .  . .  .  but  not  the  love  for  it 
.  •  •  that  nature  had  implanted  beyond  the  power  of  will  tor 
eradicate. 

In  short,  this  invitation  from  Mrs.  Peters's  butler  was  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  nodding  his  approval  of  it  to  the 
man,  he  walked  softly  up  the  stairs,  and  found,  as  that  sagacious 
person  had  foreseen,  that  the  door  of  the  back  drawing-room 
was  open.  Colonel  Hubert  entered  very  cautiously,  for  the 
folding  doors  between  the  two  apartments  were  partly  open 
also,  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  glide  unseen  behind  one 
of  its  large  battant*,  the  rising  hinges  of  which  were  in  such 
a  position  as  to  permit  him,  without  any  danger  of  being  dis- 
covered, to  see  as  well  as  hear  the  unsuspicious  Agnes. 

Poor  girl!  could  she  have  been  conscious  of  this,  her 
agitation  would  have  amounted  to  agony ;  and  yet  no  imagine 
able  combination  of  circumstances  could  have  been  so  favourable 
to  the  first,  the  dearest,  the  most  secret  wish  of  her  heart . ,  •  , 
which  was,  that  when  she  lost  sight  of  him,  which  she  must 
soon  do, — as  she  well  believed,  for  ever, — he  might  nof 
think  her  too  young,  too  trifling,  too  contemptible,  ever  to 
recall  her  to  his  memory  again. 

There  was,  perhaps,  no  great  danger  of  this  before ;  but 
now  it  could  neither  be  hoped  nor  feared  that  Colonel  Hubert 
should  ever  forget  what  he,  during  these  short  moments,  hesr4 
and  saw.     There  is,  perhaps,  no  hesn&frn.  vioiam  ^Yks*  «na> 
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well,  who  would  not  appear  to  greaser  advantage,  if  thus 
furtively  looked  at  and  listened  to,  than  when  performing, 
conscious  of  the  observation  of  all  around  her.  But  to  Agnes, 
this  advantage  was  in  the  present  instance  great  indeed,  four 
never  before  had  he  seen  her  beautiful  countenance  in  the 
full  play  of  bright  intelligence  and  unrestrained  enthusiasm, 
•  and  never  bad  he  imagined  that  she  could  sing  at  all  S 
She  was  tovely,  radiant,  inspired ;  and  Colonel  Hubert  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  forgetting  equally  that  she  was  the  chosen  of 
his  friend,  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Barnaby,  and  that  he  was  just 
twenty  years  her  senior,  when  the  house^door  was  assailed  by 
the  footman's  authoritative  rap,  and  the  moment  after  the 
ladies'  voices,  a&  they  ran  up  the  stairs,  effectually  awakened 
him  to  the  realities  of  his  situation. 

He  now  for  the  first  time  felt  conscious  that  this  situation 
had  been  obtained  by  means  not  perfectly  justifiable,  and  that 
an  apology  was  certainly  called  for,  and  must  be  made.  He 
therefore  retraced  his  steps,  but  with  less  caution,  through  the 
still  open  door  ;  and  meeting  Mrs.  Peters  just  as  she  reached 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  said  in  a  voice,  perhaps  somewhat  less 
steady  than  usual,— 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Peters,  and  plead  for  my  for- 
giveness elsewhere,  when  1  confess  to  you  that  1  have  stolen 
up  stairs  and  hid  myself  for  at  least  half  an  hour  in  your 
back  drawing-room,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Miss  Wil- 
loughby  sing?  .  •  ♦ ,  She  is  herself  quite  ignorant  of  this 
dStit  /  • .  • .  and  when  you  pronounce  to  her  my  guilt,  I  hope, 
at  the  same  time,  you  will  recommend  me  to  mercy." 

"Miss  Willoughby  singing!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peters; 
"  surely  you  must  be  mistaken,  Colonel  Hubert.  • ,  •  Agnes 
never  sang  in  her  life." 

"  Agnes  singing !  .  . . .  Oh  no !  . . . ."  cried  Lucy ;  '*  that 
is  quite  impossible,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  what  says  the  young  lady  herself?"  relied  Colonel 
Hubert,  as  Agnes  came  forward  to  meet  her  friends. 

But  she  was  assailed  with  such  a  clamorous  chorus  of  ques- 
tions, that  it  was  some  time  before  she  in  the  least  understood 
what  had  happened.  To  the  reiterated  . .  .  .  "  Have  you 
really  been  singing,  Agnes  ?"...."  Do  you  really  sing  ?  " 
.  .  . .  "  How  is  it  possible  we  never  found  it  out  ?",...  and 
the  Wee;  she  answered  quietly  enough,, , .  .    iC  \  w%%fcs&&» 
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and  I  have  been  trying  to  arouse  myself  while  waiting  for 
you."  But  when  Mrs.  Peters  laughingly  added,  €€  And  do  jot 
know,  my  dear,  that  Colonel  Hubert  has  been  listening  to  job, 
from  the  back  drawing-room,  all  the  time?"  all  semblance  of 
composure  vanished.  She  first  coloured  violently,  and  thai 
turned  deadly  pale ;  and,  totally  unable  to  answer,  sat  down 
on  the  nearest  chair  instinctively,  to  prevent  herself  iron 
falling,  but  with  little  or  no  consciousness  of  what  she  w» 
about. 

Colonel  Hubert  watched  her  with  an  eye  which  seemed 
bent  upon  reading  every  secret  of  the  heart  that  so  involun- 
tarily betrayed  its  own  agitation ;  but  what  he  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw  there,  seemed  infectious,  for  he,  too,  lost  all  presence 
of  mind;  and  quickly  approaching  her  with  heightened 
colour,  and  a  voice  trembling  from  irrepressible  feeling,  he 
said, — 

"  Have  I  offended  you  ?  . . . .  Forgive  me,  oh  !  forgive  me ! " 

There  was  a  world  of  eloquence  in  the  look  with  which  she 
met  his  eyes ;  innocent,  unpractised,  unconscious  atf  it  was,  it 
raised  a  tumult  in  the  noble  soldier's  breast  which  it  cost 
many  a  day's  hard  struggle  afterwards  to  bring  to  order.  But 
nobody  saw  it  —  nobody  guessed  it.  The  whole  bevy  of  kind- 
hearted  ladies  were  filled,  from  the  "  crown  to  the  toe/'  with 
the  hope  and  belief  that  Frederick  Stephenson  and  Agnes 
Willoughby  were  born  for  each  other,  and  they  explained  aQ 
the  agitation  they  now  witnessed  by  saying,  — 

<s  Did  any  one  ever  see  so  shy  a  creature ! " — €€  How  foolish 
you  are  to  be  frightened  about  it,  Agnes ;"  and  ....*'  Come, 
my  dear  child,  get  the  better  of  this  foolish  terror  ;  and  if  you 
can  sing,  let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you." 

"  That's  right,  mamma ! "  said  Lucy,  laughing ;  €€  make 
her  sing  one  song  before  we*  go  down  to  luncheon  . ...  It  is 
not  at  all  fair  that  Colonel  Hubert  should  be  the  only  person 
in  the  secret" 

"  Sing  us  a  song  at  once — there's  a  dear  girl !"  said  Mrs. 
Peters,  seating  herself  upon  a  sofa. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  ma'am,  I  cannot  sing  {"replied  Agnes, 
clasping  her  hands  as  if  begging  for  her  life. 

"  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  very  pretty  mystery,"  said  Mary. 
"  The  gentleman  declares  that  he  has  been  listening  to  her 
ringing  this  half  hour,  and  the  lady  "pxoteate  ta&X  ^aa  taxs**. 
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sing  at  all.  Permit  me,  mamma,  to  examine  the  parties  face 
to  face.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  Colonel  Huhert,  you 
stated  positively  that  you  heard  Miss  Willoughby  sing.  Will 
you  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  in  what  sort  of  manner  she 
sang  ?  " 

"  In  a  manner,  Miss  Peters,"  replied  Colonel  Hubert,  en- 
deavouring to  recover  his  composure,  "  that  I  have  seldom  or 
never  heard  equalled  in.  any  country. .  .  •  She  sings  most 
admirably." 

"  Good,  very  good,"  said  Mary ;  iS  a  perfectly  clear  and  de- 
cisive evidence.  And  now,  Miss  Willoughby,  give  me  leave 
to  question  you.  If  I  mistake  not,  you  told  us  about  five 
minutes  ago  that  you  possessed  not  the  power  of  singing  in  any 
manner  at  all  ?  " 

"  Not  at  this  moment,  Mary,  certainly,"  replied  Agnes 
rallying,  and  infinitely  relieved  by  perceiving  that  the  over- 
whelming emotion  under  which  she  had  very  neany  fainted 
had  neither  been  understood  nor  even  remarked  by  any  one. 

"  Then  will  you  promise,"  said  Lucy  with  tant  soit  peu  of 
new-born  rivalry,  "  will  you  promise  to  sing  for  us  to-night  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  mean  at  your  concert,  do  you,  Lucy?"  re- 
plied Agnes,  laughing. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  said  Lucy.  "  Colonel  Hubert  declares 
that  you  sing  admirably." 

"  Colonel  Hubert  is  very  kind  to  say  so,"  answered  Agnes, 
while  rather  more  than  her  usual  delicate  bloom  returned  to 
her  cheeks ;  "  but  he  would  probably  change  his  opinion  were 
he  to  hear  me  sing  before  a  large  party." 

"  I  am  too  hungry  to  battle  die  point  now,  Agnes,"  said 
Mrs.  Peters,  "  so  let  us  come  down  to  luncheon ;  but  re- 
member, my  dear,  if  you  really  can  sing,  if  it  be  only  some 
easy  trifling  ballad,  I  shall  not  take  it  well  of  you  if  you  re- 
fuse, for  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a  terrible  falling  oh?  among 
our  performers.  I  find  three  excuses  sent  since  I  went  out ; 
and  I  met  Miss  Roberts  just  now,  our  prima  donna,  after 
Lucy,  who  says  she  is  so  hoarse  that  she  doubts  if  she  shall  be 
able  to  sing  a  note." 

This  was  said  as  the  party  descended  the  stairs,  so  that 
Agnes  escaped  without  being  obliged  to  answer ;  at  which  she 
greatly  rejoiced,  as  refusal  or  acquiescence  seemed  alike  inv- 
possible. 
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Colonel  Hubert  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  dintag-roon, 
wished  the  party  good  morning,  and  persisted  in  making  bij 
retreat,  though  much  urged  by  Mrs.  Peters  to  join  their  mai 
But  he  was  in  no  mood  for  it  —  he  wanted^  *Q  he  flone — bi 
wanted  in  solitude  to  question,  and,  if  possible,  to  nndentuj 
his  own  feelings ;  and  with  one  short  look  at  Agnes  he  left 
them,  slipped  a  crown  into  the  hand  of  the  butler  who  opese) 
the  door  for  him,  and  set  off  for  a  long  walk  over  Dardhae 
Downs,  taking,  as  it  happened,  exactly  the  same  pa^h  as  thtj 
in  which  he  had  met  Agnes  a  fortnight  before. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  another  rqther  clan^ojona  asapl} 
was  made  on  Agnes  upon  the  subject  of  her  tiering  to  long 
kept  her  power  of  singing  a  secret  from  them  all, 

"  I  cannot  forgive  you  for  not  having  at  leea£  ta)4  ■£  qf 
it,"  said  Mary. 

"  And  what  was  there  to  tell,  my  dearest  Itfejy  2  Tea 
that  are  used  to  such  playing  as  that  of  JSlisabeth.  and  Lucy, 
would  have  had  fair  cause  to  laugh  at  iae»  had  I  Tqlwft«rel 
to  amuse  you' in  their  stead. v 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be/'  said  LfUpyj  **wh*J 
Colonel  Hubert  talked  about  was  your  singing*  Do  yon  think 
you  can  sing  as  well  as  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  Lucy/'  replied  Agnei 
with  the  most  ingenuous  innocence ;  "  but  perhaps  1  migb^ 
one  of  these  days,  if  I  were  as  well  instructed  as  yon  are.** 

"  Well,  my  dear,  that  is  confessing  something,  at  any  rate," 
said  Lucy,  slightly  colouring.  "lam  sure  I  shpuld  be  very 
happy  to  have  you  in  a  duet  with  me,  only  I  suppose  yon  baie 
not  been  taught  to  take  a  second." 

"  Oh  yes !  ....  I  think  I  could  sing  second,**  replied  Agnes 
with  great  simplicity ;  "  but  I  have  not  been  much  used  to  it, 
because  in  all  our  duets  Miss  Wilmot  always  took  the 
part." 

"  And  who  is  Miss  Wilmot,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs. 

"  The  daughter  of  the  clergyman,  mamma,  where  Agoes 
was  educated/'  replied  Mary. 

"  Here   conies   Mr.  Stephenson/'  exclaimed   Mrs.  Petes 

gaily.     "  Now,  Agnes,  you  positively  must  go  up  stairs  again, 

and  let  us  hear  what  you  can  do.     I  shall  be  quite  delighted 

for  Mr.  Stephenson  to  hear  you  sing,  if  you  really  have  a  voice, 

for  I  have  repeatedly  heard  him  s^eaV.  mth  &\\$i\.  tf 

Lady  Stephenson's,  singing.'* 

\ 


*r  Then  I  am  «ure  that  is  a  reason  for  never  letting  him 
heat  mine/*  said  Agnes*  who  was  beginning  to  feel  Very  rest- 
less, and  longing  ate  ardently  for  die  solitude  of  her  closet,  in 
order  to  take  a  review  of  all  the  events  of  the  morning,  as 
Colonel  Hubert  for  the  freedom  of  the  Downs.  Bat  the  friends 
around  her  were  -much  too  kind  and  much  too  -dear  for  anjr 
whims  or  wishes  of  her  own  to  interfere  with  what  they  de- 
sired ;  'and  when,  updn  the  entrance  of  {Frederick,  they  all 
joined  in  beseeching  her  to  give  them  one  song,  she  yielded, 
and  followed  meekly  and  obediently  to  the  piano-forte. 

She  certainty  Viid  not  sing  now  as  she  had  done  before  ;  the 
fervour,  the  enthusiasm  was  passed ;  yet,  nevertheless,  the 
astonishment  and  delight  of  her  auditors  were  unbounded. 
Praises  and  reproaches  were  blended  with  the  thanks  of  her 
female  friends,  whSo,  forgetting  that  they  had  never  invited 
tier  performance,  seemed  to  think  her  having  so  long  con- 
cealed her  talent  a  positive  injtiry  and  injustice.  But  in  the 
"raptures  of  treclericlc  8tephenson  there  was  no  mixture  of 
-reproach;  be  seemed  rapt  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration  and 
love,  the  exact  amount  of  which  was  pretty  fairly  appreciated 
by  every  one  who  listened  to  him  except  herself.  A  knavish 
speech  sleeps  not  so  surely  in  a  foolish  ear,  as  a  passionate 
rhapsody  in  one  that  is  indifferent.  Our  Agnes  was  by  no 
means  dull  of  apprehension  on  most  occasions  ;  but  the  inca- 
pacity she  showed  for  understanding  the  real  meaning  of 
nineteen  speeches  out  of  every  twenty  addressed  to  her  by 
Frederick  was  remarkable.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  indif- 
ference alone  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  Constitute  a 
defence  tfo  effectual  against  all  the  efforts  he  made  to  render 
his  feelings  both  intelligible  and  acceptable;  pre-occupation 
of  heart  and  intellect  may  account  for  it  better.  But  what- 
ever the  cause  of  this  insensibility,  it  certainly  existed,  and  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  this  enforced  exhibition,  and  all 
the  vehement  praises  that  followed  it,  most  exceedingly  irk- 
some. A  greater  proof  of  this  could  hardly  be  given  than  by 
her  putting  a  stop  to  it  at  last  by  saying,-— 

"  If  you  really  wish  me  to  sing  a  song  to-night,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Peters,  you  must  please  to  let  'me  go  now,  or  I  think  I 
shall  be  so  hoarse  as  to  make  it  impossible." 

This  little  stratagem  answered  perfectly,  and  at  once 
brought  her  hear  to  the  solitude  for  wYifch  *Yt&  •*«*  ^\\tt&%> 
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"  Wish  you  to  sing  to-night,  petite?" ....  said  Mm.  Peten, 
clapping  her  little  hands  with  delight .  ..."  I  rather  thfalr  I 
shall  ....  I  have  had  the  terror  of  Mrs.  Armstrong  Vft 
my  eyes  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  I  think,  Mary,,  that  ire 
/lave  a  novelty  here  that  may  save  us  from  the  faint  praw 
usually  accorded  by  her  connoisseurship  . . .  ." 

"  I  imagine  we  have,  mamma,"  replied  Mary,  who  waa  ia 
every  way  delighted  by  the  discovery  of  this  unknown  talent 
in  her  favourite.  "  But  Agnes  is  right ;  she  must  really  ting 
no  more  now.  .  .  •  You  have  had  no  walk  to-day,  Agnes, 
have  you  ?  "  kindly  adding,  "  if  you  like  it,  I  will  put  on  my 
bonnet  again  and  take  a  stroll  with  you." 

Agnes  blushed  when  she  replied, — "  No,  I  have  not  *»*™f 

to  walk  to-day I  must  go  home  now ;  "  much  as  she 

might  have  done  if,  instead  of  intending  to  take  a  ramble 
with  her  thoughts,  she  had  been  about  to  enjoy  a  tftt  d  t£h 
promenade  with  the  object  of  them. 

"  At  least  we  will  walk  home  with  you,"  replied  her 
friend ;  and  accordingly  the  two  eldest  girls  and  Mr.  Stephen- 
son accompanied  her  to  Sion  Row. 

Ungrateful  Agnes !  ....  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  joy  that 
made  her  heart  leap  that  she  watched  the  departure  of  her 
kind  friends,  and  of  him  too  who  would  have  shed  his  blood 
for  her  with  gladness  •  ...  in  order  that  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude she  might  live  over  again  the  moments  she  had  passed 
with  Hubert — moments*  which,  in  her  estimation,  outweighed 
in  value  whole  years  of  life  without  him. 

Dear  and  precious  was  her  little  closet  now.  There  waa 
nothing  within  it  that  ever  tempted  her  aunt  to  enter; 
her  retreat,  therefore,  was  secure,  and  deeply  did  she  enjoy 
the  conviction  that  it  was  so.  It  was  not  Petrarch,  it  was 
not  Shakspeare,  no,  nor  Spenser's  fairy-land,  in  which,  when 
fancy-free,  she  used  to  roam  for  hours  of  most  sweet  forget- 
fulness,  that  now  chained  her  to  her  solitary  chair,  and  kept 
her  wholly  unconscious  of  the  narrow  walls  that  hemmed  her 
in.  But  what  a  world  of  new  and  strange  thoughts  it  was 
amidst  which  she  soon  lost  herself!  ....  Possibilities,  con- 
•ectures,  hopes,  such  as  had  never  before  entered  her  head, 
arose  within  her  as,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  distinctness  of 
memory  and  confusion  of  feeling,  she  lived  again  through 
trerj  instant  of  the  period  during  ^hic\v  CoVo^eV  ^tatast'tan. 
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been  in  her  presence,  and  of  that,  more  thrilling  still  as  she 
meditated  upon  it,  when  she  unconsciously  had  been  in  his. 
How  anxiously  she  recalled  her  attitude,  die  careless  disorder 
of  her  hair,  and  the  unmeasured  burst  of  enjoyment  to  which 
she  had  yielded  herself !  •  .  .  .  How  every  song  she  had  sung 
passed  in  review  before  her !  .  .  .  •  Her  graces,  her  roulades, 
her  childish  trials  of  what  she  could  effect,  all  seemed  to  rise 
in  judgment  against  her,  and  her  cheeks  tingled  with  the 
blushes  they  brought.    Yet  in  the  midst  of  this,  perhaps, 

a  sense  of  self-approving  power 

Mixed  with  her  busy  thought 

and  she  felt  that  she  was  not  sorry  he  had  heard  her  sing. 

Then  came  the  glowing  picture  of  the  few  short  moments 
that  followed  the  discovery  ....  the  look  that  she  had  seen 
fixed  upon  her  ....  the  voice  that  trembled  as  he  asked  to 
be  forgiven  ....  his  flushed  cheek  ....  the  agitation  — *yes, 
the  agitation  of  his  manner,  of  the  stately  Hubert's  manner, 
as  he  approached,  as  he  stood  near,  as  he  looked  at,  as  he 
spoke  to  her !     It  was  so ;  she  knew  it,  she  had  seen  it,  she 

had  felt  it How  strange  is    the    constitution  of  the 

human  mind  J  ....  and  how  mutually  dependant  are  its 
faculties  and  feelings  on  each  other !  •  .  .  .  The  same  girl 
who  was  so  "  earthly  dull "  as  to  be  unable  to  perceive  the 
undisguised  adoration  of  Frederick  Stephenson,  was  now  rapt 
in  a  delirium  of  happiness  from  having  read,  what  probably 
no  other  mortal  eye  could  see,  in  the  involuntary  workings  of 
Colonel  Hubert's  features  for  a  few  short  instants,  while  offer, 
ing  an  apology  which  he  could  hardly  avoid  making. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SOME  FARTHER  PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  THE  STATS  OF  MRS.   BARNABY'Sj 

HEART. TENDER    DOUBTS  AND   FEARS,   ON  THE  PART    OF  THE  MAJOR, 

ALL  SET  TO  REST   BY    THE  GENTLE    KINDNESS    OF   THE  WIDOW.  SOME 

ACCOUNT   OF  MRS.   PETERS* S  CONCERT,  AND  OF  THE    TERRIBLE    EVENTS 
WHICH  FOLLOWED  IT. 

We  have  left  the  Widow  Barnaby  too  long,  and  must  hasten 
back  to  her.  There  was  altogether  a  strange  mixture  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  of  female  folly  in  her  character,  for  first 
one  and  then  the  other  preponderated,  ut  ettcra&ttaxrat  s>s.- 
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curred.  Had  a  man,  richer  than  she  believed  the  1hsfmtfs| 
major  to  be,  proposed  to  her  even  at  the  very  tenderesteBma 
of  his  courtship,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  biTt-she  modi 
have  accepted  him ;  but  when  all  her  pecuniary  anzSetiei  wae 
lulled  into  a  happy  doze  by  the  pleasing  statements  of  Mean. 
William  and  Maintry,  her  loving-making  propensities  awoke; 
she  was  again  the  Martha  Compton  of  Silrerton  ;  sad  hettne 
so  exceedingly  attached  to  the  majors  society,  diat  neither 
Mrs.  Peters's  concert,  nor  any  other  engagement  In  which  he 
did  not  share,  could  have  compensated  for  one  of  those  dehght- 
fu\- t£te-&-t$te  evenings  during  which  Agnes  enjoyed  die 
society  of  her  friends. 

When  Major  Allen  saw  the  invitation  card  frcqa  Bofljaef   I 
Place  lying  on  the  table,  he  said, — 

"  Do  you  intend  to  go,  dearest?" 

"  Have  you  a  card,  major?"  was  the  reply;  and  when  the 
rejoinder  produced  a  negative,  she  added,—"  TOaen  .most 
assuredly  I  shall  not  go ;"  a  degree  of  fidelity  that  'was  verj 
satisfactory  to  the  major,  who  began  to  discover  that  Ids  new- 
ness in  the  society  of  Clifton  was  wearing  off,  and  that  he  fast 
eyed  askance  whenever  he  ventured  to  appear 
assembled. 

A  thousand  fond  follies,  of  course,  diversified  these 
t&c-d-tStes ;  and  upon  one  occasion  the  major,  in  a  suddem 
burst  of  jealous  tenderness,  declared,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  many  proofs  of  affection  she  had  granted  him,  there  was 
one  without  which  he  could  not  be  satisfied,  as  his  dreams 
perpetually  tormented  him  with  visions  of  rivals  who  suc- 
ceeded in  snatching  her  from  him." 

"  Oh !  major,  what  folly  ! "  exclaimed  the  lady.  €€  Have 
you  not  yet  learned  to  read  my  heart?  ....  But  what  is 
there  .  •.  , .  foolish  as  you  are  ...  •  what  is  there  that  I  could 
refuse  to  you  ....  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  my 
honour  to  grant?  .  .  .  ." 

"  Your  honour !  .  • .  •  Beautiful  Juno !  know  you  not  that 
your  honour  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  ?  . . . .  What  I 
would  ask,  my  beloved  Martha,  can  attach  no  disgrace  to  you, 
....  but,  in  fact,  I  shall  not  know  a  moment's  ease  till  yon 
have  given  me  a  promise  of  marriage.  I  know,  my  love,  that 
you  have  relations  here  who  will  leave  ifo  stone  unturned' to 
prevent  our  union,  . . . .  and  the  idea  tfcax  ^^^vj  wasoeeA 


districts  me !  .  .    .  JVill  you  forgave  this  weakness,  and  grant 
what  }  implore  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  will,  foolish  man ! . . . .  .but  I  will  have  your 
.promise  in  return,  gr  you  will  jhink  my  love  -less  fervent  ;tha# 
your  own,"  returned  tjie  widow  playfully. 

To  this  the  major  ma4e  no  objection;  and  so, cc in  merry 
sport,"  these  promises  were  signed  and  exchanged  amidst  many 
lover-like  jestings  on  their  own  folly. 

This  happened  just  three  days  lpefore  the  eventful  concert ; 
and  in  the  interval  Major  Allen  received  a  letter  from  his 
friend  Maintry,  who  was  still  at  vBath,  requesting  him  to  join 
him  there  in  order  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  his  valuable 
advice  on  a  matter  of  great  importance.  It  was,  of  course, 
with  extreme  reluctance  that  he  tore  himself  away ;  but  .it 
was  a  sacrifice  demanded  by  friendship,  and  he  would  make 
it,  as  he  told  the  widow,  on  condition  that  she  would  rescind 
her  refusal  to  Jbf  r£.  Peters,  and  pass  the  evening  of  his  absence 
at  her  house.  She  agreed  to  this,  and  he  left  her  only  in  time 
to  enable  her  to  dress  for  the  party. 

The  being  accompanied  by  her  aunt  was  a  considerable 
drawback  to  any  pleasure  Agnes  had  anticipated  from  the 
evening,  and  the  stroke  came  upon  her  by  surprise,  for  Mrs. 
Barnaby  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  stand  on  such  ceremony 
with  her  sister  as  to  ask  leave  to  come  after  having  been  once 
invited. 

Mrs.  .Peters  looked  vexed  and  disconcerted  when  she  en- 
tered; but,  perceiving  the  anxiety  with  which  Agnes  was 
watching  to  see  how  she  bore  it,  she  recalled  her  smiles, 
placed  her  prodigiously  fine  sister-in-law  on  a  sofa  with  two 
other  dowagers,  desired  Mr.  Peters  to  go  and  talk  to  her,  and 
then  seizing  upon  Agnes,  led  her  among  the  party  of 
amateurs  who  were  indulging  in  gossip  and  tea  at  a  snug 
table  in  the  second  drawing-room.  She  was  immediately 
introduced  as  a  young  friend  who  would  prove  a  great  acquisi- 
tion, and  two  or  three  songs  in  her  own  old-fashioned  style 
were  assigned,  pretty  nearly  without  waiting  for  her  consent, 
to  her  performance;  but  w}th  an  observation  from  Mrs. 
Peters  that  she  could  not  refuse,  because  they  were  the  very 
songs .  she  had  sung  when  Mr.  Stephenson  was  there  in  the 
morning. 
AU  thi§  waa  atdd  and  done  in  a  bustle  %>\x&  *  Vwrr^^x^ 
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Agnes  carried  off  captive  to  the  region  where  the  basinex  of 
the  evening  was  already  beginning  with  the  tuning  of  instru- 
ments and  the  arrangement  of  desks,  before  she  well  knew 
what  she  intended  to  do  or  say.  She.  would  hmre  felt  the 
embarrassment  more  had  her  mind  been  fully  present  to  the 
scene ;  but  it  was  not.  She  knew  that  Mr.  Stephenson  and  In 
friend  were  expected,  and  no  spot  of  earth  had  much  intent  | 
for  her  at  that  moment  except  the  doorway. 

Her  suspense  lasted  not  long,  however,  for  they  noon  entered 
together,  and  then  her  heart  bounded,  the  colour  raried  oa 
her  cheek,  and  her  whole  frame  trembled.  Mr.  Stephenson 
was  by  her  side  in  a  moment ;  but  she  was  conscious  of  th» 
only  sufficiently  to  make  her  feel  a  pang  because  Colonel 
Hubert  had  not  followed  him.  Far  from  approaching  her, 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  place  himself  studiously  at  a  distance,  and 
instantly  a  deep  gloom  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Agnes  to  haw 
fallen  upon  every  object  .  .  .  The  lights  were  dim,  every 
instrument  out  of  tune,  and  the  civilities  of  Mr.  Stephenson  so 
extremely  troublesome,  that  she  thought,  if  they  continued,  she 
must  certainly  leave  the  room. 

The  overture  began,  and  she  was  desired  to  sit  down  In  the 
place  assigned  her ;  but  this,  as  she  found,  left  her  open  on 
one  side  to  the  pertinacious  whisperings  of  Mr.  Stephenson, 
and  with  a  movement  of  irritation  quite  new  to  her,  she  got 
up  again,  with  her  cheeks  burning,  to  ask  for  a  place  in  the 
very  middle  of  a  row  of  ladies  who  could  not  comply  with  her 
request  without  real  difficulty. 

As  soon  as  she  had  reached  her  new  station  she  raised  her 
eyes,  and  looked  towards  the  spot  where  she  had  seen  Colonel 
Hubert  place  himself;  there  he  was  still,  and  moreover  his 
eyes  were  evidently  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Why  will  he  not  speak  tome?"  mentally  exclaimed  poor 
Agnes ;...." or  why  does  he  so  look  at  me?" 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  Colonel  Hubert  to  have 
given  an  answer.  While  they  were  taking  coffee  together  half 
an  hour  before  they  set  off,  Frederick  Stephenson  told  his 
friend  that  his  fate  would  that  night  be  decided,  for  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  propose  to  Miss  Willoughby. 

Colonel  Hubert  started.  ...  ^  Of  course,  Frederick,  yon  do 
pot  decide  upon  this  without  bemg  \rcetVj  rcrtaLxi  ^hat  the  an- 
swer will  be,"  wag  the  reply  of  Colonel  T\»ter^ 
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•'  You  know  the  definition  Silvius  gives  of  love/'  returned 
Frederick.  "  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service  .... 
and  so  am  I  for  Agnes.  • .  .  Wherefore,  as  my  service  is,  and 
shall  be  perfect,  so  also  shall  be  my  faith,  nor  will  I  ever  sub- 
mit myself  to  the  misery  of  doubting.  .  •  •  Either  she  is  mine 
at  once,  or  I  fly  where  I  can  never  see  her  more." 

After  this,  Colonel  Hubert  very  naturally  preferred  looking 
on  from  a  distance,  to  making  any  approach  that  might  disturb 
the  declared  purpose  of  his  friend. 

"  By-standers  see  most,"  ....  is  an  old  proverb,  and  all 
such  speak  truly.  Frederick,  notwithstanding  his  "perfect 
service,"  was  not  by  many  a  degree  so  near  discovering  the 
true  state  of  Miss  Willoughby's  feelings  as  his  friend :  not, 
indeed,  that  Colonel  Hubert  discovered  any  thing  relating  to 
himself,  but  he  saw  weariness  and  distaste,  in  the  movement 
of  Agnes' s  head,  and  the  mournful  expression  of  her  face, 
even  before  the  decisive  manoeuvre  by  which  she  escaped 
from  him,  who  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fessing himself  "  to  be  all  made  of  adoration,  duty,  and  ob- 
servance." 

An  indescribable  sensation  of  pleasure  tingled  through  the 
veins  of  Colonel  Hubert  as  he  observed  this,  but  the  next  mo- 
ment his  heart  reproached  him  with  a  bitter  pang.  "  Am  1 
then  a  traitor  to  him  who  has  so  frankly  trusted  me  ?  "  thought 
he.  «  No,  by  Heaven  !  ....  Poor  Frederick  !  .  .  . .  Angel 
as  she  is,  he  well  deserves  her,  for  from  the  very  first  he  has 
thought  of  her,  and  her  only  ;  •  .  • .  while  I  .  •  .  .  the  study 
of  her  aunt's  absurdities  I  deemed  the  more  attractive  specula, 
tion  of  the  two  ....  Agnes,  you  are  avenged ! " 

The  good-humoured  Frederick,  mean  time,  though  foiled  in 
his  hope  of  engrossing  her,  quickly  found  consolation  in  listen- 
ing to  Miss  Peters,  who  confided  to  him  all  her  doubts  and 
fears  respecting  the  possibility  of  her  friend's  finding  courage 
to  sing  before  so  large  an  audience. 

For  God's  sake,  do  not  plague  her  about  it,"  said  he. 

Though,  to  be  sure,  such  a  voice  as  hers  would  be  enough 
to  embellish  any  concert  in  the  world." 

It  is  only  on  mamma's  account,"  replied  Mary,  "  that  I 
am  anxious  for  it ;  •  •  •  •  she  has  been  so  disappointed  about 
Miss  Roberts !  ....  I  wish,  after  Lucy's  next  duet  with  Jsxaes^ 
while  Elizabeth  is  accompanying  the  V\oVnra&&*  tatt.  "ys^ 
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would  contrive  to  get  near  her,  where  she  is  trying  to  keepoet 
of  the  way,  poor  thing !  • ...  •  and  tell  her  that  my  note 
wishes  to  speak  to  her." 

Frederick  readily  undertook  the  commission,  not  ill  .pleaad 
so  be  thus  confirmed  in  his  belief  that  she  bad  not  ran  awij 
from  him,  but  for  some  other  reason  which  he  had  not  bete 
understood.  Miss  Peters  was  far  from  im^glni^  what  m 
effectual  means  she  had  hit  upon  for  making  her  friend  Agna 
take  a  place  among  the  performers.  She  had  continued  to  at 
during  the  long  duet,  triumphing  in  the  clever  management 
that  had  placed  her  out  of  the  way  of  every  body,  and  perfeedj 
aware  ....  though  she  by  no  means  appeared  to  watch  him 
steadily  ....  that  Colonel  Hubert  did  not  feel  at  all  morejij 
or  happy  than  herself.  But  lo !  just  at  the  moment  indicated 
by  Mary,  the  smiling,  bowing,  handsome  Frederick  Stephenson 
contrived  civilly  and  silently  to  make  his  way  between  crowded 
rows  of  full-dressed  ladies  to  the  place  where  Agnea  fancied 
herself  in  such  perfect  security.  He  delivered  bia  message) 
but  not  without  endeavouring  to  make  her  understand  how 
superlatively  happy  the  commission  had  made  him. 

This  was  too  much To  sit  within  the  same  room  that 

held  Colonel  Hubert,  without  his  taking  the  slightest  notice  of 
her,  and  that,  too,  after  all  the  sweet  delusive  visions  of  the 
morning,  was  quite  dreadful  enough,  without  having  to  find 
answers  for  words  she  did  not  hear,  and  dress  her  face  in 
smiles,  when  she  was  so  very  much  disposed  to  weep.  "  I 
will  sing  every  song  they  will  let  me/'  thought  she.  t€  HI  or 
well,  it  matters  not  now. ...  I  will  bear  any  thing  hat  being 
talked  to!" 

Giving  the  eager  messenger  nothing  but  a  silent  nod  in  .re- 
turn for  all  his  trouble,  Agnes  again  rose,  and  made  her  way 
to  Mrs.  Peters. 

It  chanced  that  Mary,  Lucy,  and  one  or  two  other  ladies 
were  in  consultation  with  her  at  a  part  of  the  room  exactly 
within  sight  of  Mrs.  Barnaby,  who,  having  found  her  neigh- 
bours civilly  disposed  to  answer  all  her  questions,  had  thus  far 
remained  tolerably  contented  and  quiet.  But  the  scene  she 
now  witnessed  aroused  her  equally  to  jealousy  and  astonish- 
ment. Mrs.  Peters  —  who,  from  the  moment  she  had  depo- 
sited her  on  the  sofa,  had  never  bestowed  a  single  word  upon 
her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  kept  Tretv  caxefcftY]  cwx  dl 
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—had  hitherto  been  supposed  by  her  self-satisfied  sister-in-law 
to  he  too  much  occupied  in  arranging  the  progress  of  the  mu- 
sical performance  to  have  any  time  left  to  bestow  upon  her 
relations ;  yet  now  she  saw  her  in  the  centre  of  the  ropm, 
devoting  her  whole  attention  to  Agnes,  evidently  presenting 
her  to  one  or  two  of  the  most:  elegant-looking  among  her  com- 
pany, and  finally  taking  her  by  the  hand,  a&  if  she  had  been 
the  most  important  personage  present,  and  leading  her  with 
smiles,  and  an  air  of  the  most  flattering  affection,  to  the 
piano-forte. 

"  Who  is  that  beautfful  girl,  ma'am  ?"  said  one  of  Mrs. 
Barnaby's  talkative  neighbours,,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  she 
had  a  right,  in  her  turn,  to  question  a  person  who  had  so 
freely  questioned  her. 

"  What  girl,  ma'am  ?  "  returned  Mrs.  Barnaby ;,  for  use  so 
lessens  marvel,  that  she  had  become  almost  unconscious  of 
the  uncommon  loveliness  of  her  niece ;  or.  at  any  rate,  was 
too  constantly  occupied  by  other  concerns  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  iu 

"  That  young  lady  in  black  crape,  whom  Mrs,  Peters  has 
just  led  to  the  instrument.  ....  Upon  my  word,  I  think  she 
is  the  most  beautiful  person  I  ever  saw ! '* 

4t  Oh  !  ....  that's  my  niece,,  rua'am ;  ....  and  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  what  nonsense  my  sister  Peters  has  got  in  her 
head  about  her  • .  » •  1  hope  she  is  not  going  to  pretend  to 
play  without  asking  my  leave.  It  is  time  I  should  look  after 
her."  And  so  saying  the  indignant  Mrs.  Barnaby  arose, 
determined  upon  sharing  the  notice  at  least,,  if  not  the  favour, 
bestowed  upon  her  dependant  kinswoman.  But  she  was 
immediately  compelled  "to  reseat  herself  by  the  universal 
"  Hush  !"  ....  that  buzzed  around  her;  for  at  that  moment 
the  superb  voice  of  Agnes  burst  upon  the  room,  and  "  startled 
the  dull  ear"  of  the  least  attentive  listener  in  it. 

The  effect  was  so  wholly  unlooked-for,  and  so  great,  that 
the  demonstration  of  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
to  overpower  so  young  a  performer ;  Miss  Peters,  therefore, 
the  moment  the  song  was  over,  hastened  to  her  friend, 
expecting  to  find  her  agitated,  trembling,  and  in  want  of  an 
arm  to  support  her;  but  instead  of  this  she  found  Agnes  per- 
fectly tranquil  ....  apparently  unconscious  of  having  pro- 
dueed  any  sensation  at  all  in  the  tom^M^  «X  \ax^  «&&>  y& 
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fact  looking,  for  the  first  time  since  she  entered  die  room, 
happy  and  at  her  ease. 

The  cause  of  this  could  only  be  found  where  Mist  Petal 
never  thought  of  looking  for  it, — namely,  in  the  potation  aid 
countenance  of  Colonel  Hubert.  He  had!  not,'  indeed,  yet 
spoken  much  to  her ;  but  enough,  at  least,  to  convince  her 
that  he  was  not  more  indifferent  than  in  the  morning,  and, 
....  in  short,  enough  to  raise  her  from  the  miserable  state  ef 
dejection  and  annoyance  which  made  her  fly  with  such  irri- 
'tated  feelings  from  the  attentions  of  Frederick,  to  such  a  state 
of  joyous  hopefulness  as  made  her  almost  giddily  unmindful 
of  every  human  being  around  her,  save  one. 

Though  Agnes  had  restlessly  left  the  place  whence  she  had 
first  seen  Colonel  Hubert  ensconce  himself  in  a  corner,  appa- 
rently as  far  from  her  as  possible,  she  chose  another  equally 
convenient  for  tormenting  herself  by  watching  him,  and  far 
perceiving  also  that  nothing,  save  his  own  will  and  pleasure, 
detained  him  from  her.  From  this,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was 
again  driven  by  poor  Frederick ;  and  forgetting  her  shines 
and  all  other  minor  evils  in  the  misery  of  being  talked  to  when 
her  heart  was  breaking,  she  determined  upon  singing,  solely  to 
get  out  of  his  way. 

Her  false  courage,  however,  faded  fast  as  she  approached 
the  instrument.  She  remembered,  with  a  keenness  amounting 
almost  to  agony,  those  songs  of  the  morning  that  she  had 
since  been  rehearsing  in  spirit,  in  the  dear  belief  that  they  had 
charmed  away  his  stately  reserve  for  ever ;  and  she  was  des- 
perately meditating  the  best  mode  of  making  a  precipitate 
retreat,  when,  on  reaching  the  spot  kept  sacred  to  the  per- 
formers and  their  music-desks,  she  perceived  Colonel  Hubert 
in  the  midst  of  them,  who  immediately  placed  himself  at  her 
side,  (where,  according  to  rule,  he  had  no  business  to  he,) 
and  asked  her  in  a  whisper,  if  she  meant  to  accompany 
herself. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  this  most  unexpected 
address  was  violent  indeed.  Her  whole  being  seemed  changed 
in  a  moment.  Her  heart  beat,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  reco- 
vered happiness,  and  she  literally  remembered  nothing  bat 
that  she  was  going  to  sing  to  him  again.  In  answer  to  his 
Question,  she  said  with  a  smile  that  made  him  very  nearly  as 
forgetful  of  all  around  as  herself,  "  Do  ^ou  tim&\\»&\M!k»e* 
dojt?  ....Or  shall  1  ask  Elizabethr" 
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No,  no  ;  ask  no  one/'  he  replied. 

cc  And  what  shall  I  sing?"  again  whispered  Agnes. 

"  The  last  song  you  sang  this  morning/'  was  the  reply. 

Orpheus  was  never  inspired  by  a  more  powerful  feeling 
than  that  which  now  animated  the  renovated  spirit  of  Agnes, 
and  she  performed  as  she  never  had  performed  before. 

The  result  was  a  burst  of  applause,  that  ought,  selon  let 
regies,  to  have  been  overpowering  to  her  feelings ;  yet  there 
she  stood,  blushing  a  little  certainly,  but  looking  as  light- 
hearted  and  as  happy  as  the  Peri  when  re-admitted  into  Para; 
disc  Just  at  this  moment,  and  exactly  as  Colonel  Hubert 
was  offering  his  arm  to  lead  her  back  again  to  a  place  among 
the  company,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  feathered,  rouged,  ringleted,  and 
desperately  determined  to  share  the  honours  of  the  hour, 
made  her  way,  proud  in  the  consciousness  of  attracting  an 
hundred  eyes,  up  to  the  conspicuous  place  where  Agnes  stood. 
She  had  already  taken  Colonel  Hubert's  arm,  and  for  an 
instant  he  seemed  disposed  to  attempt  leading  her  off  in  the 
contrary  direction ;  but  if  he  really  meditated  so  bold  a  mea- 
sure, he  was  completely  foiled,  for  Mrs.  Barnaby,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  in  a  very  friendly  way,  exclaimed  in  her  most 
fascinating  style  of  vivacity,  — 

"  No,  no,  Colonel  ....  you  are  vastly  obliging ;  but  I 
must  take  care  of  my  own  niece,  if  you  please !  • .  •  .  She 
sings  just  like  her  poor  mother,  my  dear  Mary,"  she  added, 
changing  her  tone  to  a  sentimental  whine.  ....  "I  assure 
you  it  is  almost  too  much  for  my  feelings,*"  and  as  she  said 
this  she  drew  the  unhappy  Agnes  away,  having  thrown  her 
arm  round  her  waist,  while  she  kissed  her  affectedly  on  the 
forehead. 

Colonel  Hubert  hovered  about  her  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but 
whatever  might  be  the  fascinations  that  attracted  him,  they 
were  apparently  not  strong  enough  to  resist  another  personal 
attack  from  Mrs.  Barnaby. 

"  What  a  crowd ! "  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  turning  towards 
him.  "  Do,  Colonel,  give  me  your  arm,  and  we  will  go  and 
eat  some  ice  in  the  other  room ; "  upon  which  he  suddenly 
retreated  among  the  throng,  and  in  two  minutes  had  left  the 
house.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  moment  the  widow  so  auda- 
ciously asked  for  his  arm,  Frederick  Stephenson  was  just  pre- 
sen  ting  his  to  Agnes,  which  it  is  pom\ft&  \x£\^&  Vv^  *&&& 
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impulse  to  the  velocity  of  this  sadden  exit ;  bat  whichever 
whs  the  primary  feeling,  both  together  were  more  than  he 
could  bear;  and  accordingly,  like  many  other  conquered 
heroes,  he  sought  safety  in  flight. 

Of  what  happened  in  that  room  during  theV  rest  of  uV 
evening,  poor  Agnes  could  have  given  no  aecotiht;  to  sing 
,  again  she  assured  her  friends  was  quite  beyond  her  power, 
and  she  looked  so  very  pale  arid  so  very  miserable'  as*  she*  atf 
this,  that  they  believed  she  had  really  over-exerted'  herself; 
and,  delighted  by  the  brilliant  success  of  her  otter  abng,  petJ 
mitted  her  to  remain  unmolested  hy  further  solicitation*. 

Frederick  Stephenson  also  doubted  hot  that  the  antral 
effort  she  had  made  before  so  large  a  party  was  ofte  cause' el 
her  evident  dejection,  though  ho  could  not  but  reel  that  the1 
appearance  and  manner  of  her  aunt  were-  likely  enough  ft 
increase  this ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  no  time  to  breathe  into1 
her  ear  the  tale  of  love  he  had  prepared*  for  it  ^  ao,  after 
asking  Miss  Peters  if  he  should  be  likely  to  find  her  friend  al 
Rodney  Place  on  the  following  morning,  and  receiving  front 
her  a  cordial  . . .  •'  Oh  !  yes,  certainly,"  he  also  took  Mi 
leave,  more  in  love  than  ever ;  and  though  mortified  bf-  the 
disappointment  this  long-expected  evening  had  brought  Hn% 
as  sanguine  as  ever  in  his  hopes  for  the  morrow'. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  was  one  of  the  last  guests  that  departed,  atf* 
next  to  the  pleasure  of  being  made  love  to,  the  gratification  of 
finding  herself  in  a  large  party,  with  the  power  of  calling  Iba* 
giver  of  it  her  "  dear  sister,"  ranked  highest  in  Aer  present 
estimation.  Agnes  was  anxiously  waiting  for  her  signal  & 
depart ;  but  no  sooner  was  she  shut  up  in  thejtyrwifh  her  tUA 
she  heartily  wished  herself  back  again,  for  a  torrent  of  scoffe 
ing  was  poured  forth  upon  her  as1  unexpected  as-  it  waf 
painful. 

t€  And  it  is  thus,  •  ungrateful  viper  as  you  are,  tfcat  f&k 
reward  my  kindness !  • .  • .  Never  have  you  deigned  to  49 
me  that  you  could  sing  ....  no,  you  wicked,  wicked  creature. 
you  leave  me  to  find  it  out  by  accident;  while  your  HOm 
friends,  or  rather  hew  strangers,  are  made  your  confidants,  — 
while  I  am  to  sit  by  and  look  like  a  fool,  because  I  nefvel 
heard  of  it  before  !  .  .  .  ." 

"  tt  was  only  because  there  waft  a  \taa<tf-fot\ie  faew,  tootifc. 
-  •  /  cannot  shag  without  one." 
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t€  Ungrateful  wretch  ! .  .  .  .  reproaching  me  wfth  riotf  spend- 
ing my  last  shilling  in  buying  piano-fortes'!  But  I  will  tell 
you,  miss,  what  your  fine  singing  shall  end  in.  • .  .  You  shall 
go  upon  he  stage' ....  mark  my  Words' ....  ^ou  shall  go" 
upon  the  stage,  Miss  tVillougtiby,  and  sing  for  your  bread. 
No  husband  of  mine  shall  ever  be  taxed  to  maintain  such  * 
mean-spirited,  ungrateful,  conceited  upstart  as  you  are  ! " 

Agnes  attempted  no  farther  explanation;  and  the  silent 
tears  these  revilirigs  drew,  were  too  well  in  accordance  with 
her  worn- out  spirits  arid  sinking  heart  to  be  very  painful.  She 
only  longed  for  her  closet,  and'  the  unbroken  stillness  of  night, 
that  she  might  shed  them  without  /ear  at  interruption.  But 
this  was  destined  to  be  a  night  of  disappointments,  for  even 
this  melancholy  enjoyment  was1  denied  her. 

On  arriving  at  their  lodgings,  the  iabt  wasr  opened  by  the 
servant  of  the  house ;  and  when  Mrs.  Barnaby  imperiously 
demanded,  ""  Where  iff  my  maid1  ?  •  .  .  .  where  is*  Jerning- 
ham  ?  "  she  was  told  that  Jerriinghath  had  gone  otit,  and  wis 
not  yet  returned. 

l^ow  Jefriingham  was  an  especial  favourites  wfth  her  mis- 
tress, being  a  gossip  ana  a  sycophant  of  the*  first  order ;  and 
the  delinquency  of  not  being  come  home  at  very  nearly  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  elicited1  no  egression  of  anger,  but  a 
good  deal  of  alarm. 

"  Dear  me!"....  what  call  have  become  at  her  ?  .  .  . . 
Poor  dear  girl,  t  fear  she  must  hate  met  with  some  accident ! 
....  What  o'clock  was  it  wheii  she  went  out  ?"....  Such 
questionings  lasted  till  the  stairs  were  mounted,  and  the  lady 
had  entered  her  bed-room. 

But  ho  sooner  did  she  reach  the  Commode  and  place  her 
candle  upon  it,  than  she  uttered  a  tremendous  scream,  followed 
by  exclamations-  which  speedily  explained  to  Agnes  and  the 
servant  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  her.  "  I  am  robbed 
— -I  am  ruined  ! .  . .  .  Look  here  !  •  •  •  .  look  here  !  . .  .  .  my 
box  broken  open,  and  every  farthing  of  money  gone.  .  .  . 
All  my  forks  too ! ...  .  all  my  spoons,  and  my  cream-jug, 
and  my  mustard-pot ! ....  I  am  niined  —  I  am  robbed  !  . .  • . 
But  you  shall  be  answerable,  —  the  mistress  of  the  house 
shall  be  answerable. . . .  You  must  have  let  the  thieves  in  ...  • 
you  must,  for  the  house-door  was  hot  biok*  vgecu" 

The  girl  of  the  house  looked  e&cee&ihgV}  teAtefc,  ***&.  ^«k 
if  she  had  not  better  call  up  her  miBtress. 
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"  To  be  sure  you  had,  you  fool ! .  • .  •  Do  you  think  1  an 
going  to  sleep  in  a  room  where  thieves  have  been  suffered  is 
enter  while  I  was  out  ? ...  .  How  do  I  know  but  they  may 
be  lurking  about  still,  waiting  to  murder  me  ?" 

The  worthy  widow  to  whom  the  house  belonged  speedO? 
joined  the  group  in  nightcap  and  bedgown,  and  listened  half 
awake  to  Mrs.  Barnaby's  clamorous  account  of  her  misfortune. 

As  soon  as  she  began  to  understand  the  statement,  which 
was  a  good  deal  encumbered  by  lamentations  and  threats,  the 
quiet  little  old  woman,  without  appearing  to  take  the  kail 
offence  at  the  repeated  assertion  that  she  must  hare  let  the 
thieves  in  herself,  turned  to  her  servant  and  said,  — 

"  Is  the  lady's  maid  come  in,  Sally  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am/'  said  Sally ;  if  she  has  never  come  bad 
since  she  went  out  with  the  gentleman's  servant  aa  corned  to 
fetch  her." 

"  Then  you  may  depend  upon  it,  ma'am,  that  'tis  your 
maid  as  have  robbed  you,"  said  the  landlady. 

"  My  maid  !  .  .  . .  What !  Jerningham  ?  .  .  .  .  Impossible ! 
....  She  is  the  best  girl  in  the  world  —  an  innocent  creature 
that  I  had  away  from  school ....  'Tis  downright  impossible, 
and  I  never  will  believe  it." 

"  Well,  ma  am/'  said  the  widow,  «  let  it  be  who  it  will,  it 
wo'n'.t  be  possible  to  catch  'em  to-night ;  and  I  would  advise 
you  to  go  to  bed,  for  the  poor  young  lady  looks  pale  and 
frightened  ;  .  .  . .  and  to-morrow  morning,  ma'am,  \  would 
recommend  your  asking  Mr.  Peters  what  is  best  to  be  done*" 

"  And  how  am  I  to  be  sure  that  there  are  no  thieves  in  the 
house  now  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Barnaby . . . .  "  Open  the  door  of  your 
closet,  Agnes,  and  look  under  the  beds ;  .  .  .  .  and  you,  Mrs. 
Crocker,  you  must  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and  down  stairs 
and  up  stairs,  and  every  where,  before  I  lay  my  poor  dear 
head  upon  my  pillow.  ...  I  don't  choose  to  have  my  throat 
cut,  I  promise  you.  —  Good  heavens  !  .  •  .  .  What  will  Major 
Allen  say  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think,  ma'am,  that  we  should  any  of  us  like  to 
have  our  throats  cut,"  replied  Mrs.  Crocker ;  ff  and  luckily 
there  is  no  great  likelihood  of  it,  I  fancy  ....  Good  night, 
ladies." 

And  without  waiting  for  any  further  discussion,  the  sleepy 
mistress  of  the  mansion  crept  back  to  \k&  » » « «\isst  band* 
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maiden  followed  her  example,  and  Agnes  was  left  alone  to 
receive  upon  her  devoted  head  the  torrent  of  lamentations  by 
which  the  bereaved  Mrs.  Barnaby  gave  vent  to  her  sorrows 
during  great  part  of  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning  the  widow  took  Mrs.  Crocker's 
very  reasonable  advice,  and  repaired  to  Rodney  Place  in  time 
to  find  Mr.  Peters  before  he  set  off  on  his  daily  walk  to  Bristol. 
Agnes,  pale,  fatigued,  and  heavy-hearted,  accompanied  her; 
and  so  striking  was  the  change  in  her  appearance  from  what  it 
had  been  the  day  before,  that  those  of  the  party  round  the 
breakfast-table,  who  best  loved  her,  were  much  more  pleased 
than  pained,  when  they  learned  that  the  cause  of  her  bad 
night  and  consequent  ill  looks  was  her  aunt's  having  been 
robbed  of  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  and  a  few  articles  of  plate* 

They  were  too  judicious,  however,  to  mention  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  sorrows  of  the  widow  received  from  all  the  party 
a  very  suitable  measure  of  condolence.  Mr.  Peters,  indeed, 
did  much  more  than  condole  with  her,  for  he  cordially  offered 
his  assistance;  and  it  was  soon  settled,  by  his  advice,  that 
Mrs.  Barnaby  should  immediately  accompany  him  to  the 
mayor,  and  afterwards  proceed  according  to  the  instructions  of 
a  lawyer,  to  whom  he  immediately  despatched  a  note,  request- 
ing that  he  would  meet  them  forthwith  before  the  magistrate. 
The  carriage  was  then  ordered :  Agnes,  by  the  advice  of  all 
parties,  was  left  at  Rodney  Place ;  and  Mrs.  Barnaby,  some- 
what comforted,  but  still  in  great  tribulation,  set  off  in  her 
dear  sister's  coach  (her  best  consolation)  to  testify  before  the 
mayor  of  Bristol,  not  only  that  she  had  been  robbed,  but  that 
there  certainly  was  some  reason  to  suppose  her  maid  Jerning- 
ham  the  thief. 

Mr.  Peters  found  his  lawyer  ready  to  receive  them,  who, 
after  hearing  the  lady's  statement,  obtained  a  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  Elizabeth  Jacks  and  of  William  — —  (sur- 
name unknown),  groom  or  valet,  or  both,  to  Major  Allen, 
lodging  at  Gloucester  Row,  Clifton.  The  widow  had  very 
considerable  scruples  concerning  the  implication  of  this  latter 
individual ;  but  having  allowed  that  she  thought  he  must  be 
the  "  gentleman's  servant"  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Crocker's  maid 
as  having  accompanied  Jerningham  when  she  left  the  house, 
she  was  assured  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  him ; 
sod  she  finally  consented,  on  ita  being  mata  x&ss&SssX  Na  Vsa 
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that,  if  he  proved  innocent,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  who- 
ever in  obtaining  his  release.  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  then  requeste! 
accurately  to  describe  the  persons  of  her  maid  and  her  supposai 
companion,  which  she  did  very  distinctly,  and  with  the  lav 
difficulty,  because  the  persons  of  both  were  reraarkahkk 

"  There  wasn't  another  man  likely  ta  be  in  her  oonipap^, 
was  there,  ma'am  ?"  said  a  constable  who  we*  in  attnassnrs 
in  the  office. 

"  No/'  replied  Mrs.  Barnaby  confidently,  "  I  don't  know 
any  one  at  all  likely  to  be  with  her.  I  am  almost  awre  that  sbt 
had  not  any  other  acquaintance." 

*'  But  the  man  might,"  observed  another  official* 

"  That's  true/'  rejoined  the  first,  "  and  therefor*  I  strongly 
suspect  that  I  saw  the  girl  and  the  man  too  enter  a  house  oe 
the  quay  just  fit  for  such  sort  of  company  ;•>••.*  hut  there 
was  another  fellow  along  with  them/* 

"  Then  we  will  charge  you  with  the  warrant,  IfHea,"  said 
die  magistrate.  "  If  you  can  succeed  in  taking  them  into 
custody  at  once,  it  is  highly  probable  that  you  may  be  able  f» 
recover  the  property." 

This  hint  rendered  the  widow  extremely  urgent  that  Be- 
rime should  be  lost ;  and  in  case  the  constable  should  succeed 
m  finding  them  at  the  place  he  had  named,  she  consented  is 
remain  in  a  room  attached  to  the  office,  that  no  time  might  be 
lost  in  identifying  the  parties. 

"  There  will  be  no  harm,  I  suppose,  in  taking  the  other 
fellow  on  suspicion,  if  I  find  them  still  together?**  said  the 
constable ;  adding,  "  I  rather  think  I  know  something  of  that 
t'other  chap  already."  He  received  authority  to  do  this,  and 
then  departed,  leaving  Mrs.  Barnaby,  her  faithful  squire* 
Mr.  Peters,  and  the  lawyer,  seated  on  three  stock  in  a  dismal 
sort  of  apartment  within  the  Office,  the  lady,  at  least,  being  hi 
ft  state  of  very  nervous  expectation.  This  position  was  not  a 
pleasant  one ;  but  fortunately  it  did  not  last  long,  for  in  con- 
siderably less  than  an  hour  they  were  requested  to  return  into  ' 
the  office,  the  three  prisoners  being  arrived. 

Mr.  Peters  gave  the  lady  his  arm,  and  they  entered  hy  a 

door  exactly  facing  the  spot  on  which  stood  the  three  persons 

jtist  brought  in,  with  the  Constable  and  two  attendant  officers- 

behind  them.     The  group,  as  expected,  consisted  of  two  men 

*tid  g  girl,  which  htiet  was  indeed  the  tan,  sin&  tenant  T&WCc| 


Jacks,  and  no  other ;  -the  man, at  her  left-hand  w«aa  William, 
the  major's  civil  groom,  and  he  at  her  right  was,. .  •  •  no,  & 
was  impossible, .  •  «  •  yet  she  could  not  mistake..  ...  it  must 
be,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  that  .pattern  of  faithful  friendship, 
Captain  Maintry ! 

Mrs.  Barnabylaagtotipn  was  now,  beyond  all  suspicion  of 
affectation,  v,ery  (Considerable,  and  ihijs  woijship  .obligingly  .or- 
dered  a  .glass  of  water  »nd  a  chair,  which  having  .been  pro- 
cured and  profited  by, .he  asked  .her  if  1she  ,knew  the  pripqners. 

"  Yes  !"  she  .answered  with  a  long-drawn  sjgh. 

"Can  you  point  them  out  by  name  ?  " 

"  The  girl  is  my  maid  Jer .  . .  .  3etty  Jacfcs  ...  .  tjhat  man 
is  William,  Major  Allen's  groom  ...  ...  and  that  other  . .  .  ." 

"  Yqu  had  better  atop  there,"  interrupted  the  self-styled 
captain,  "  or  you  may  chance  to  say  more  than  you  know." 

"  You  had  better. be  silent,  I  promise  you,"  said  the  .magis- 
trate. "Pray,  ma'am,  do  you  know  that  person?  ....  X>id 
•you  ever  see  him  before  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  before/'  ^replied  Mrs.  3arnaby,  who 
was  pale  in  spite  of- her  rouge;  for  the  recollection  of  all  the 
affectionate  intimacy  she  had  witnessed  between  this  ;man  and 
her  affianced  major. turned  her  very  sick,  and  it  was  quite  & 
much  as  she  could  do  to  articulate. 

"  I  should  be  .sorry,  ma'am,  to  trouble  you  with  any  un- 
necessary questions,'*  <said  the  magistrate.;  "but  I  must  beg 
you  to  tell  me,  if  you  please,  where  it  is  you  have  seen  him, 
and  what: he  is  called?" 

"  I  saw  him  in  the  'Mall  at  Clifton,  sir," ....  replied 
Mrs.  Barnaby. 

"  And  many  an  honest  man  besides  me  may  have  been  seen 
in  the  Mall  at  Clifton,"  said  the  soi<-<lisant  Captain  Maintry 
laughing. 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  him  any  where  else,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  never." 

"  Pray,  was  he  then  in  company  with  that  groom?" 

"  No,"  ....  replied  the  Widow  faltering. 

Maintry  laughed  again. 

"  You  cannot  then  swear  that  you  suspect  him  of  having 
robbed  your?"-*-" -No,  sir." 

Here  the  .constable  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of ;  the 
mugiMtrMte,  who  nodded,  and  then  re*umeA\av*?roKiBa^^ 
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"  Did  you  hear  this  man's  name  mentioned,  madam,  when 
you  taw  him  in  the  Mall ?  "  —  "  Yes,  air,  I  did." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  business/*  inter- 
rupted Main  try,  "  and  therefore  you  have  no  right  to  ask  it" 

"  I  suspect  that  you  have  called  yourself  in  thia  city  by 
more  names  than  one/*  replied  the  magistrate  ;  "  and  I  have 
a  right  to  discover  this  if  I  can.  ...  By  what  name  did  yon 
hear  him  called  when  you  saw  him  at  Clifton,  ma'am  ?  ** 

€€  I  heard  him  called  Captain  Maintry." 

"  Captain,  indeed ! .  • .  These  fellows  are  all  captains  and 
majors,  I  think,"  said  the  magistrate,  making  a  memorandum 
of  the  name.  Mrs.  Barnaby's  heart  sunk  within  her.  8be 
remembered  the  promise  of'  marriage,  and  that  so  acutely  at 
almost  to  make  her  forget  the  business  that  brought  her  there. 

The  magistrate  and  the  lawyer,  however,  were  less  oblivious, 
and  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner  to  discover  whether  then 
were  sufficient  grounds  of  suspicion  against  any  of  the  parties 
to  justify  committal  The  very  first  question  addressed  to- 
Betty  Jacks  settled  the  business,  for  she  began  crying  and 
sobbing  at  a  piteous  rate,  and  said,  "  If  mistress  will  forgive 
me,  I'll  tell  her  all  about  it,  and  a  great  deal  more  too  ;  and 
'twasn't  my  fault,  nor  William's  neither,  half  so  much  aa  Joe 
Purdham's,  for  he  set  us  on  ;"  and  she  indicated  Joe  Pardham 
with  a  finger  which,  as  her  lengthy  arm  reached  within  an 
inch  of  his  nose,  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  intended  to  act  as  index.  But  had  this  been  insuffi- 
cient, the  search  instituted  on  the  persons  of  the  trio  would 
have  supplied  all  the  proof  wanted.  Very  nearly  all  the  money 
was  discovered  within  the  lining  of  Purdham's  hat;  the 
pockets  of  Betty  were  heavy  with  forks  and  spoons,  and  the 
cream-jug  and  mustard-pot,  carelessly  enveloped  each  in  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  were  lodged  upon  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam. 

In  a  word,  the  parties  were  satisfactorily  identified  and 
committed  to  prison ;  the  property  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  restored,  and  her  very  disagreeable  business 
at  Bristol  done  and  over,  leaving  nothing  but  a  ride  back  in 
her  sister's  coach  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Peters  offered  his  arm  to  lead  her  out,  and  with  a  dash 
of  honest  triumph  at  having  so  ably  managed  matters,  said, 
"  Well,  madam  .  .  . ,  I  hope  you  axe  \>\ease&  wVta  tab  ten*V» 
nation  of  this  business  ?  " 
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What  a  question  for  Mrs.  Barnaby  to  answer !  .  • .  Pleased ! 
....  Was  she  pleased  ?  .  .  .  .  Pleased  at  having  every  reason 
in  the  world  to  believe  that  she  had  given  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage to  the  friend  and  associate  of  a  common  thief !  .  .  .  .  But 
the  spirit  of  the  widow  did  not  forsake  her ;  and,  after  one 
little  hysterical  gasp,  she  replied  by  uttering  a  thousand  thanks, 
and  a  million  assurances  that  nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
satisfactory. 

She  was  not,  however,  quite  in  a  condition  to  meet  the 
questionings  which  would  probably  await  her  at  Rodney  Place ; 
and  as  Mr.  Peters  did  not  return  in  the  carriage,  she  ordered 
the  man  to  set  her  down  at  Sion  Row.  She  could  not  refuse 
to  Mrs.  Crocker  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  Jerningham 
was  the  thief,  that  Jerningham  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
that  she  was  bound  over  to  prosecute ;  but  it  was  all  uttered  as 
briefly  as  possible,  and  then  she  shut  herself  in  her  drawing- 
room  to  take  counsel  with  herself  as  to  what  could  be  done  to 
get  her  out  of  this  terrible  scrape  without  confessing  either  to 
Mr.  Peters  or  any  one  else  that  she  had  ever  got  into  it. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  she  might  easily  plead  illness 
and  fatigue  to  excuse  her  seeing  any  body ;  and  as  it  was  not 
till  the  day  following  that  she  expected  the  return  of  the  major, 
she  had  still  some  hours  to  meditate  upon  the  ways  and  means 
of  extricating  herself. 

Towards  night  she  became  more  tranquil,  for  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  what  to  do.  .  .  .  She  would  meet  him  as  fondly 
as  ever,  and  then  so  play  her  game  as  to  oblige  him  to  let  her 
look  at  the  promise  she  had  given.  "  Once  within  reach  of 
my  hand,"  thought  she,  "  the  danger  will  be  over."  This 
scheme  so  effectually  cheered  her  spirits,  that  when  Agnes  re- 
turned home  in  the  evening  she  had  no  reason  whatever  to 
suspect  that  her  aunt  had  any  thing  particularly  disagreeable 
upon  her  mind, ....  for  she  only  called  her  a  fool  twice,  and 
threatened  to  send  her  upon  the  stage  three  tiroes. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MAJOR  ALLEN    PATS    A   VISIT   AT  BATH   BRODCCTITE   Off    ^D(YO*XAJK  11* 

SULTS. SYMPATHY  BETWEEN  HIMSELF  AND  THE  WIDOW  AiUUB> 

XXCHANGS  IS  NO  BOBBEBY. VALEDICTORY  CQMnOMMHTSW 

The  adventures  of  Major  Allen  have  no  connection  ;erith  ttyi 
narrative,  excepting  as  far  as  the  widow  garnaby  je  CMuecqyd, 
and  therefore  with  his  business  at  Bath,  or  any  fhqngjbailpi 
there,  we  have  nothing  to  do  beyond  recording  a]boui  ten  W*" 
nutes'  conversation  which  he  chanced  to  have  w^th  ope  indnp- 
dual  of  a  party  with  whom  he  passed  the  pvenjng  alter  hji 
arrival. 

Among  the  many  men  of  various  ages  who  were  ajpnatpaaed 
to  meet  together  wherever  those  who  live  by  .their  wits  wers 
likely  to  prosper,  there  was  on  this  occasion  one  young  man 
who  had  but  recently  evinced  the  bad  ambition  of  belonging  to 
the  set.  Major  Allen  had  never  seen  him  before  ;  ,but  hearing 
him  named  as  a  famous  fine  fellow  who  .was  likely  ,to,do  jtjea 
honour,  he  scrupled  not  to  converse  with  perfect  fijeeaVptjIp- 
fore  him.  The  most  interesting  thing  he  had. to  record ,419 
the  party  last  met,  was  the  history  of  his  engagement. with  $* 
widow  Barnaby,  whom  he  very  complacently  described  a* eip 
tremely  handsome,  passionately  in  love  with  hirn^  anjl  j^iafnawd 
of  a  noble  fortune  both  in  money  and  land. 

The  Nestor  of  the  party  asked  him  with  very  ffifUfHy 
anxiety  if  he  had  been  careful  to  ascertain  what  the  property 
really  was,  as  it  was  no  uncommon  tiling  for  handsome  .wijoja 
to  appear  richer  than  they  were. 

"  Thank  you  for  nothing,  most  sage  conjuror/'  replied  tb» 
gay  majcr ;  "age  has  not  thinned  my  flowing  bairv;  .bjut fI'm 
not  such  a  greenhorn  neither  as  to  walk  blindfold.  In  Jjhe 
first  place,  the  lady  is  sister-in-law  to  old  Peters,  one  of  tfyft 
wealthiest  of  turtle-eaters,  and  it  was  from  one  of  his  daughter! 
that  1  learned  the  real  state  of  her  affairs, —  an  authority  that 
may  be  the  better  depended  on,  because,  though  they  receive 
her  as  a  sister,  and  all  that,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  are  by 
no  means  very  fond  of  her.  ...  In  fact,  they  are  rather  a 
stiff-backed  generation,  whereas  my  widow  is  aa  gay  as  a 
ImtL* 
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"  Is  she  a  Bristol  woman  ?  "  inquired  one  of  the  party. 

te  No,  she  is  from  Devonshire,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  nam* 
of  her  place  is  * Silverton  Park'  " 

"  Silverton  in  Devonshire,"  said  the  young  stranger.  "  May 
I  ask  the  ladj%  name,  sir?" 

"  Her  name  is  Barnaby,"  replied  Major  Allen  briskly ;  "  do 
you  happen  to  know  any  thing  about  her  ?  " 

«  The  widow  Barnaby  of  Silverto*?  "  ....  Oh !  to  be  sure 
I  do,  and  a  fine  woman  she  is  too,— no  doubt  of  it.  She  is  the 
widow  of  our  apothecary." 

"  The  widow  of  an  apothecary  ?  .  .  . .  No  such  thing,  sir ; 
you  mistake  altogether,"  replied  the  major.  "  Do  you  happen 
to  know  such  a  place  as  Silverton  Park  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  park,  sir  ;  but  I  know  Silverton 
well  enough,"  said  the  young  man,  "  and  I  know  her  house, 
or  what  was  her  house,  as  well  as  I  know  my  own  father's, 
which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  it  neither*  And  I  know 
the  shop  and  the  bow-window  belonging  to  it,  and  a  very 
pretty  decent  dwelling-house  it  is." 

Major  Allen  grew  fidgety ;  he  wanted  to  hear  more,  but 
did  not  approve  the  publicity  of  the  conversation,  and  contrived 
at  the  moment  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  contrived  also  to  make 
an  appointment  with  his  new  acquaintance  to  breakfast  together 
on  the  following  morning ;  and  before  their  allowance  of  tea 
and  toast  was  despatched,  Major  Allen  was  not  only  fully  dis- 
enchanted, respecting  Silverton  Park,  and  the  four  beautiful 
greys,  but  quite  au  fait  of  the  reputation  for  running  up  bill* 
which  his  charmer  had  enjoyed  previous  to  her  marriage  with 
the  worthy  apothecary. 

It  was  Ais  latter  portion  of  the  discourse  which  completed 
the  extinction  of  the  majors  passion,  and  this  so  entirely,  that 
he  permitted  himself  not  to  inquire,  as  he  easily  might  have 
done,  into  the  actual  state  of  the  widow's  finances ;  but,  feel- 
ing himself  on  the  edge  of  a  very  frightful  precipice,  he  ran 
off  in  the  contrary  direction  too  fast  to  see  if  there  were  any 
safe  mode  of  descending  without  a  tumble.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted  whether,  tip  snug  little  property  actually  in  possession 
of  his  Juno  would  have  been  sufficient  for  his  honourable  am- 
bition, even  had  he  been  as  sure  of  her  having  and  holding  it. 
as  she  was  herself;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  rated  his  own 
price  in  the  matrimonial  market  rather  Yi\^\n, — V*&.  ^jreafc. 
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faith  in  the  power  of  his  height  and  fashionable  tourmvr*,  and 
confidence  unbounded  in  his  large  eyes  and  ooOier  Grec  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  he  had  failed  more  than  one*,  and  tfcat 
too  "  when  the  fair  cause  of  all  hii  pain"  had  gh*mi  kim  great 
reason  to  believe  that  she  admired  him  nrada j-  in  mlhihi 
his  self-approval  was  in  no  degree  lessened  thereby,  nor  was  it 
likely  to  be,  so  long  as  he  could  oil  and  trim  Ida  ■■fl«iT™i 
whiskers  without  discovering  a  grey  hair  in  them. 

In  short,  what  with  Ida  well-sustained  value  for  hhnsm* 
and  his  much  depreciated  value  for  the  widow,  he  left  Ban) 
boiling  with  rage  at  the  deception  practised  upon  him,  and 
arrived  at  Clifton  determined  to  trust  to  his  tMU  for  obtaining 
a  peaceable  restitution  of  the  promise  of  marriage,  wxtnoat 
driving  his  Juno  to  any  measures  that  might  draw  upon  them 
die  observation  of  the  public,  a  tribunal  before  which  he  was 
by  no  means  desirous  of  appearing. 

The  state  of  Mrs.  Barnaby's  mind  respecting  thia  same  m»- 
mise  of  marriage  has  already  been  described,  wherefore  it  may 
be  perceived  that  when  Major  Allen  made  hia  next 
visit  at  Sion  Row,  a  much  greater  degree  of  sympat^w 
between  himself  and  the  widow  than  either  imi 
in  the  tactics  of  both,  however,  to  meet  without  any 
of  diminished  tenderness  ;  and  when  he  entered  with  the 
that  had  so  often  gladdened  her  fond  heart,  she 
a  hand  to  welcome  him  with  such  softness  of 
the  deluded  gentleman  tremble  to  think  how 
lay  before  him. 

Neither  was  Mrs.  Barnaby's  heart  at  all  more  at  eons.  Who 
could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  ardent  picasma  with  which 
that  hand  waa  held  ?  . . .  •  Who  could  have  thought  that  whfle 
gating  upon  her  in  silence  that  seemed  to  indicate  feettnga  tse 
strong  for  words,  he  was  occupied  solely  in  meditating;  how 
best  he  could  get  rid  of  her  for  ever  ? 

The  conversation  was  preluded  by  a  pretty,  wen-auatamad 
passage  of  affectionate  inquiries  concerning  the  period  of 
absence,  and  then  the  major  ejaculated. . . .  "  Yes,  my 
friend  1  ....  I  have  been  well  in  health,  •  • .  •  bat  it  is  n 
conceivable  what  fancies  a  man  truly  in  love  finds  to  torment 
himself!"  ....  Whilst  the  widow  mentally  answered  him, 
.  . .  .  "  Perhaps  you  were  afraid  I  might  see  your  friend 
Muntry  stuck  up  in  the  pillory,  ox  ^peenm&  «X  m*  taraaa^iha 
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county  prison  windows ;"  ....  but  aloud  she  only  said,  with 
a  smile  a  little  forced,  .  .  .  .  "  What  fancies,  major  ?  " 

"I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you/'  he  replied ;  " you  will 
think  me  so  weak,  so  capricious ! " 

This  word:  caprioiou*  sounded  pleasantly  to  the  widow's 
ears. ....  it  seemed  to  hint  at  some  change — some  infidelity 
that  might  make  her  task  an  easier  one  than  she  expected,  and 
assuming  an  air  of  gaiety,  she  said,  — 

"  Nay  ....  if  such  be  the  case,  speak  out  without  a  shadow 
^if  reserve,  Major,  Allen  ;  for  I  assure  you  then  is  nothing  in 
the  world  I  admire  so  much  as  sincerity." 

"  Sincerity  !"  muttered  the  half  entrapped  fortune  hunter 
aside.  .  .  .  "  Confound  her  sincerity !"....  and  then  replied 
aloud, — "Will  you  promise,  dear  friend,,  to  forgive  me  if  I 
confess  to  you  a  fond. folly?" 

Mrs.  Barnaby  quaked  all  over ;  she  felt  at  if  fresh  grap- 
pling-irons had  been  thrown  over  her,,  and  that  escape  was 
impossible.  "  Nay,  really,"  said  she,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion ;  "  I  think  fond  follies  are  too  young  a  joke  for  us,  major; 
they  may  do  very  well  for  Agnes,  perhaps  .  . . .  but  I  thimk 
you  and  I  ought  to  know  better  by  this  time.  ...  If  I  can 
but  make  him.  quasrel  with  me,"  thought  she, .  - . .  "  that 
would  he  better  still !  " 

"  If  I  can  but  once  more  coax  her  to  let  me  have  my  way/' 
thought  he, .  . .  . "  the  business  would  be  over  in  a  moment !  " 

"  IWauiy  like  yours  is  of  no  age !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  it  is 
immortal  as  the  passion  it  inspires,  and  when  joined  with  such 
■a  heart  and  temper  as  you  possess  becomes  . . .  ." 

u  I  dttmmwi  you*  major,"  said  the  widow,  interrupting  him 
rather  sharply  ^ . . . .  *  you  will  do  wrong  if  you.  reckon  much 
upon  ray  temper .....  it  never  was  particularly  good,  and  I 
4an1  say  I  think  it  grows  better/9 

"  Oh !  say  not  so,  for  this  very  hour  I  am  going  to  put  it 
to  the  teat ..  •  . .  I  want  you  to  . . .  ." 

"  Pray,  major,  do  not  ask  me-  to  do  any  thing  particularly 
obliging;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  in  no  humour  for  it. . . . 
It  has  occurred  to  ma  more  than  once,  Major  Allen,  since  you 
set  off  so  suddenly,  mat  it  is  likely  enough  there  may  be  an- 
other lady  in  the  case,  end  that  the  promise  you  got  out  of  me 
was  perhaps  for  no  other  purpose  in  the  world  but  to  make  fun 
of  me  by  showing  it  to  her." 

8  * 
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"  Hell  and  furies ! "  growled  the  major  inwardly,  "  the 
will  stick  to  me  like  a  leech ! " 

"Oh!  dream  not  of  such  villany!"  he  exclaimed;  "it 
was  concerning  that  dear  promise  that  I  wiahed  to  apeak  to 
you,  my  sweet  Martha.  .  .  •  Methinks  that  promise  ....** 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Major  Allen,"  cried  the  widow  vehe- 
mently, "  if  you  don't  let  me  see  that  promise  this  very 
moment,  nothing  on  earth  shall  persuade  me  that  you  haw 
not  given  it  in  jest  to  some  other  woman.*' 

"  Good  Heaven !"....  he  replied ;  "  what  a  moment  have 
you  chosen  for  the  expression  of  this  cruel  suspicion !  I 
was  on  the  very  verge  of  telling  you  that  I  deemed  such  a  pro- 
mise unworthy  a  love  so  pure  —  so  perfect  as  ours;  and 
therefore,  if  you  would  indulge  my  fond  desire,  you  would  let 
each  of  us  receive  our  promise  hack  again." 

The  major  was  really  and  truly  in  a  state  of  the  most 
violent  perturbation  as  he  uttered  these  words,  fearing  that 
the  fond  and  jealous  widow  might  suspect  the  truth,  and 
hold  his  pledge  with  a  tenacity  beyond  his  power  to  conquer. 
He  had,  however,  no  sooner  spoken,  than  a  smile  of 
sible  delight  banished  the  frowns  in  which  she  had 
herself,  and  she  uttered  in  a  voice  of  the  most  unaffected 
faction, ....  If  you  will  really  do  that,  Major  Allen,  I  can't 
suspect  any  longer,  you  know,  that  you  have  given  mine  to 
any  one  else." 

"  Assuredly  not,  most  beautiful  angel ! "  cried  the  delighted 
lover :  "  thus,  then,  let  us  give  back  these  paper  ties,  and  be 
bound  only  by  .  .  . ." 

The  widow  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  document  which 
he  had  already  taken  from  his  pocket-book ;  but  to  yield  this, 
though  he  had  no  wish  to  keep  it,  was  not  the  object  nearest 
■  his  heart ;  holding  it,  therefore,  playfully  above  his  head,  he 
said,  "  Let  not  one  of  us,  dearest,  seem  more  ready  than  the 
other  in  this  act  of  mutual  confidence !  . .  . .  give  mine  with 
one  hand,  as  you  receive  your  own  with  the  other." 

"  Now,  then !"....  said  Mrs.  Barnaby,  eagerly  extending 
both  her  hands,  in  order  at  once  to  give  and  take. 

"  Now  then !"....  replied  the  major  joyously,  imitating 

her  action ;  and  the  next  instant  each  had  seized  the  paper 

held  by  the  other  with  an  avidity  greatly  resembling  that  with 

which  a  zealous  player  pounces  upon  t\ie  V\xv%^\i«i  A»\«a 

the  ace  in  the  hand  at  "  shorts.' 
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'  Now,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  I  will  wish  you  good  morning,"  said 
the  gentleman,  as  he  tore  the  little  document  to  atoms.  • .  • 
"  I  have  been  fortunate  enough,  since  I  last  enjoyed  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  you,  to  discover  the  exact  locality  of  Silverton 
Park,  and  the  precise  pedigree  of  your  beautiful  greys." 

The  equanimity  of  the  widow  was  shaken  for  a  moment, 
but  no  longer ;  she,  too,  had  been  doing  her  best  to  anni- 
hilate the  precious  morsel  of  paper,  and,  rising  majestically, 
she  scattered  the  fragments  on  the  ground,  saying,  in  a  tone 
at  least  as  triumphant  as  his  own,  "  And  I,  Major  Allen,  or 
whatever  else  your  name  may  chance  to  be,  have,  since  last 
I  had  the  felicity  of  seeing  you,  enjoyed  the  edifying  spec- 
tacle of  beholding  your  friend  Captain  Maintry,  alias  Purdham, 
in  the  hands  of  justice,  for  assisting  your  faithful  servant 
'William  in  breaking  open  my  boxes  and  robbing  me.  . .  • 
Should  the  circumstance  be  still  unknown  to  you,  I  fear  you 
may  be  disappointed  to  hear  that  both  my  money  and  plate 
have  been  recovered.  There  may  be  some  fanciful  difference 
between  Silverton  Park  and  a  snug  property  at  Silverton, .... 
but  I  rather  suspect  that,  of  the  two,  I  have  gained  most  by 
our  mornings  work.  Farewell,  sir !  ....  If  you  will  takev 
my  advice,  you  will  not  continue  much  longer  in  Clifton. .  .  . 
I  may  feel  myself  called  upon  to  hint  to  the  magistrates 
that  it  might  assist  the  ends  of  justice  if  you  were  taken  up 
and  examined  as  an  accomplice  in  this  affair." 

The  lady  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it,  as  ladies  always 
should  have ;  for  the  crest-fallen  major  looked  as  if.  he  must, 
had  he  been  poetically  inclined,  have  exclaimed  in  the  words 
of  Comus, — 

M  She  fables  not,  I  feel  that  I  do  fear/' 

and  without  any  farther  attempt  to  carry  off  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory, he  made  his  way  down  stairs ;  and  it  is  now  many  years 
since  he  has  been  heard  of  in  the  vicinitv  of  Clifton. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  DISAGREEABLE  BREAXFAST-TABLX.  —  MB.  STXVHKKSOV  GIVtB  BB 
FRIEND  COLONEL  HUBERT  WARNING  TO  DEPART.  —  ▲  PA0109AL,  AS» 
ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

Mrs.  Barnaby:  and  Major  Allen  were  not  the  only  persons  Id 
whom  that  twenty-sixth  of  April  proved  an  eventful  day. 

Colonel  Hubert  and  his  friend  Stephenson  met  as  usual  at 
the  breakfast-table,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  aay  which  of 
them  was  the  most  pre-occupied,  and  the  most  unfit  for  ordi- 
nary conversation.  Stephenson,  however,  though  vexed  at  not 
being  already  the  betrothed  husband  of  his  lovely  A 
full  of  hopeful  anticipation,  and  his  unfitness  for 
arose  rather  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  than  the  depression 
of  his  spirits. 

Not  so  Colonel  Hubert :  it  was  hardly  possible  to  sriftr 
from  a  greater  feeling  of  melancholy  dissatisfaction  with  all 
things  than  he  did  on  the  morning  after  Mrs.  Peters's  concert. 

That  the  despised  Agnes,  the  niece  of  the  hateful  Mrs. 
Barnaby,  had  risen  in  his  estimation  to  be  considered  aa  the 
best,  the  first,  the  loveliest  of  created  beings,  was  not  the  wont 
misfortune  that  had  fallen  upon  him. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  degree  of  perversity  in  the  case  that 
almost  justified  his  thinking  himself  the  most  unfortunate  of 
mortals.  After  having  attained  the  sober  age  of  thirty-seven 
years,  if  not  untouched,  at  least  uninjured,  by  all  the  reiterated 
volleys  which  he  had  stood  from  Cupid's  quiver,  it  was  cer- 
tainly rather  provoking  to  find  himself  falling  distractedly  in 
love  with  a  little  obscure  girl,  young  enough  to  be  his  daughter,. 
and  perhaps,  from  the  unhappy  circumstance  of  her  depend- 
ence upon  such  a  relative  as  Mrs.  Barnaby,  the  very  last 
person  in  the  world  with  whom  he  would  have  wished  to  con- 
nect himself.  This  was  bad  enough ;  but  even  this  was  not 
all.  With  the  airs  of  a  senior  and  a  Mentor,  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  lecture  his  friend  upon  the  preposterous  absurdity 
of  giving  way  to  such  an  attachment,  thus  rendering  it  almost 
morally  impossible  for  him,  \mdet  axrj  Vma^xo&te  cbtcqsgl- 
stances,  to  ask  the  love  of  Agnes,  even  \X\o\x^dl  TOTraftsay&^at 
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his  inmost  heart  whispered  to  him  that  be  should  not  ask  in 
vain.  Nor  did  the  catalogue  «£  his  embarrassments  end  here, 
for  he  was  placed  «•#-£-«•*  to  his  open-hearted  friend,  who,  he 
was  quite  certain,  would  within  five  minuses  begin  again  the 
oft-repeated  confidential  avowal  of  his  love ;  accompanied,  pro- 
bably, with  renewed  assurances  of  his  intention*  to  make  pro- 
posals, which  Colonel  Hubert,  from  what  he  had  seen  last 
night,  fancied  himself  quite  sure  would  newer  be  accepted. 

What  a  wretched,  what  a  hopeless  dilemma  .was  he  placed 
in !  Was  he  to  aee  the  man  he  professed  to  love  <esnose  himself 
to  the  misery  of  offering  his  hand,  in  defiance  of  a  thousand 
obstacles,  to  a  woman  who,  he  felt  almost  sute,  would  reject 
him  ?  Or  could  he  interfere  to  prevent  it,  at  the  very  moment 
that  his  heart  told  him  nothing  but  the  pretensions  of  Frederick 
could  ^prevent  his  proposing  to  her  himself. 

Colonel  Hubert  sat  stirring  his  coffee  in  moody  silence,  and 
dreading  to  hear  Frederick  open  his  lips ;  hat  his  worst  fears 
as  to  what  he  might  utter,  were  soon  realised  by  Stephenson's 
exclaiming,— . 

"  WeH,  Hubert! . ...  it  is  still  to  do.  I  was  defeated  last 
night,  but  it  shall  not  foe  my  fault  if  I  go  to  rest  this,  without 
receiving  her  promise  to  become  my  wife-  Her  sunt  is  a 
horror — a  monster — any  thing,  every  thing  you  may  please 
to  call  her  ;  but  Agnes  is  an  angel,  and  Agnes  must  be  mine ! " 

Colonel  Hubert  looked  more  gloomy  still ;  but  he  continued 
to  stir  his  coffee,  and  said  nothing. 

"  How  can  you  treat  me  thus,  Hubert?  "  .  .  .  .  said  the 
young  man  reproachfully.  "  There  is  a  proud  superiority  in 
this  affected  silence  a  thousand  times  more  mortifying  than 
any  thing  you  could  say.  Begin  again  to  revile  me  as  hereto- 
fore for  my  base  endurance  -of  a  Barnaby  ....  describe  idle 
vexation  of  my  brother,  the  indignation  of  my  sisters !  .  •  •  . 
this  would  be  infinitely  more  -endurable  than  such  con- 
temptuous silence." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Frederick,  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  re- 
plied the  agitated  Hubert. .  .  ."  Had  my  words  the  power 
to  make  you  leave  this  place  within  the  hour,  I  would  use  my 
last  breath  to  speak  them  . ....  for  certain  am  I,  Frederick  — 
I  am  most  surely  certain — that  this  suit  can  bring  you  nothing 
but  misery  and  disappointment.  Let  me  acknowledge  that  the 
young  Jsdy  herself  is  worthy  of  aXL  \crce,  «dsa\ta2asB\,  «m^^»^» 
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Tence ;  ....  I  truly  think  so  ....  I  believe  it  •  •  .  .  I  a 
sure  of  it ...  .  but "  .  .  .  .  and  here  Colonel  Hubert  stopped 
short,  resumed  his  coffee-cup,  and  said  no  more. 

"  This  is  intolerable,  sir/'  said  the  vexed  Frederick.  "G« 
on,  if  you  please ;  say  all  you  have  to  say,  but  stop  not  dm 
at  unshaped  insinuations,  more  injurious,  more  insulting  £n^ 
than  any  thing  your  eloquence  could  find  the  power  to  utter." 

"  Frederick,  you  mistake  me  ....  I  insinuate  nothing. ... 
I  believe  in  my  inmost  soul  that  Agnes  Willoughby  is  one  of 
the  most  faultless  beings  upon  earth.  •  •  .  But  this  will  not 
prevent  your  suit  to  her  from  being  a  most  unhappy  one. .  • . 
Forget  her,  Frederick ....  travel  awhile,  my  dear  friend .... 
leave  her,  Stephenson,  and  your  future  years  will  be  the 
happier." 

"  Colonel  Hubert,  the  difference  in  our  ages  is  your  only 
excuse  for  the  unnatural  counsel  you  so  coldly  give.  You  are 
no  longer  a  young  man,  sir.  . .  •  You  no  longer  are  capable  of 
judging  for  one  who  is ;  and  I  confess  to  you,  that  for  the 
present  I  think  our  mutual  enjoyment  would  rather  be  in- 
creased than  lessened  were  we  to  separate.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  you  purposed  when  we  came  here  to  stay  only  uH 
your  sister's  marriage  was  over.  It  is  now  a  fortnight  since 
that  event  took  place,  and  it  is  probably  solely  out  of  compli- 
ment to  me  that  you  remain  here.  If  so,  let  me  release  yon. 
....  In  future  times  I  hope  we  may  meet  with  pleaaanter 
feelings  than  any  we  can  share  at  present ;  and,  besides,  my 
stay  here— which  for  aught  I  know  may  be  prolonged  for 
months  —  will,  under  probable  circumstances,  throw  me  a 
good  deal  into'  intimacy  and  intercourse  with  your  detested 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  wherein  I  certainly  cannot  wish  or  desire  that 
you  should  follow  me ;  and  therefore  ....  all  things  con- 
sidered, you  must  hold  me  excused  if  I  say ....  that  I  should 
hear  of  your  departure  from  Clifton  with  pleasure." 

Colonel  Hubert  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  about  the 
room.  He  felt  that  his  heart  was  softer  at  that  moment  than 
befitted  the  age  with  which  Frederick  reproached  him.  He 
was  desired  to  absent  himself  by  one  for  whose  warm-hearted 
young  love  he  had  perhaps  neglected  the  soberer  friendships 
of  superior  men,  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  he  felt 
that  he  more  than  ever  deserved  a  continuance  of  that  love* 
Wms  he  not  at  that  instant  cruabin^  mVk  Snpstect  ramsjb  m 
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passion  within  his  own  breast  which  he  believed  • . . .  secretly, 
silently,  unacknowledged  even  to  his  own  heart,  to  be  returned  ? 
....  and  this  terrible  sacrifice  was  made,  not  because  his 
pride  opposed  his  yielding  to  it,  but  because  he  could  not  have 
-endured  the  idea  of  supplanting  Frederick  even  when  it  should 
be  acknowledged  that  no  shadow  of  hope  remained  for  him. 
And  for  this  it  was  that  he  was  thus  insultingly  desired  to 
•depart. 

Generous  Hubert !  ....  A  few  moment's  struggle  decided 
him.  He  resolved  to  go,  and  that  immediately.  He  would 
not  remain  to  witness  the  broken  spirit  of  his  hot-headed 
friend  after  he  should  have  received  the  refusal  which,  as  he 
so  strongly  suspected,  awaited  him, ....  neither  would  he  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  danger  of  seeing  Agnes  afterwards. 

Without  as  yet  replying  to  Frederick,  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
•desired  that  post-horses  might  immediately  be  ordered  for  his 
carriage,  and  his  valet  told  to  prepare  his  trunks  for  travelling 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  These  directions  given,  the 
friends  were  once  more  t$te-a-tete,  and  then  Colonel  Hubert 
ventured  to  trust  his  voice,  and  answer  the  harsh  language  he 
had  received. 

44  Frederick,"  he  said,  "  you  have  spoken  as  you  would  not 
•have  done  had  you  given  yourself  a  little  more  time  for  consi- 
•deration,  ....  for  you  have  spoken  unkindly  and  unjustly.  I 
would  still  prevail  on  you,  if  I  could,  to  turn  away  from  this 
lovely  girl  without  committing  yourself  by  making  her  an 
offer  of  marriage.  I  would  strongly  advise  this.-— I  would 
strongly  advise  your  remembering,  while  it  is  yet  time,  the 
pang  it  may  cost  you. should  any  thing  ....  in  short,  believe 
me,  you  would  suffer  less  by  leaving  Clifton  immediately  with 
me,  than  by  remaining  under  cirdhmstances  which  I  am  sure 
will  turn  out  inimical  to  your  happiness.  .  .  .  Will  you  be  ad- 
vised, and  let  us  depart  together  ?  " 

"  No,  Colonel  Hubert,  I  will  not.  I  have  no  wish  to  detain 
you, ....  I  have  already  said  this  with  sufficient  frankness ; 
be  equally  wise  on  your  side,  and  do  not  attempt  to  drag  me 
away  in  your  train/9 

These  were  pretty  nearly  the  last  words  which  were  ex- 
changed between  them ;  Frederick  Stephenson  soon  left  the 
house  to  wander  about  till  the  hour  arrived  for  making  his 
•visit  in  Rodney  Place  ;   and  in  less  than  Vno  Yvwa%  Ca&ssb&. 
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Hubert  was  driving  rapidly  through  Bristol  an.  his  way  a 

London. 

*****  * 


As  soon  as  Mrs.  Barnaby  and  the  friendly  lb. 
fairly  off  the  premises,  and  on  their  road  to  look  afar  a* 
thief,  Mary  called  a  consultation  on  the  miserably  jaded  Joss 
of  poor  Agnes ;  and  having  her  own  particular  wjsaoiai  for  bk 
choosing  that  she  should  look  half  dead  ....  inasmuch  at  a* 
was  persuaded  the  promised  visit  of  Frederick  was 
to  he  for  nothing ....  she  peremptorily  insisted  uaunkcr  taldnj 
sal  volatile,  bathing  her  eyes  in  cold  water,  and  tarn  either 
lying  on  the  sofa  or  taking  a  walk  upon  the  down  till 
time,  that  being  the  usual  hour  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  —— «w^ 
visits. 

Agnes  submitted  herself  very  meekly  to  all  this  dsnafine, 
save  the  depositing  herself  on  the  sofa,  to  which  she  otyastol 
vehemently,  deciding  for  the  walk  on  the  down  as  she  oafy 
thing  at  all  likely  to  cure  her  headache.  It  was  on  their  war 
to  this  favourite  magazine  of  fresh  air  that  Mr,  Stephenam 
met  them.  To  Agnes  the  rencontre  was  an  extreme  anoy- 
ance, for  she  wanted  to  be  quite  quiet,  and  this  was  what  Ia> 
derick  Stephenson  never  permitted  her  to  be.  Sot  ahe  could 
not  run  away ;  and  so  she  continued  to  walk  on  till,  jxawt  after 
passing  the  turnpike,  Bhe  discovered  that  Mary  and  FiKiralTrfr 
Peters  were  considerably  in  their  rear.  This  tHe-lL£Ste,  how- 
ever, caused  her  not  the  slightest  embarrassment ;  and  if  she 
was  to  be  talked  to,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  sink  into  'die 
dark  but  downy  depths  of  meditation,  which  'was  now  her 
greatest  indulgence,  it  mattered  very  little  to  her  who  was  the 
talker.  She  stopped,  however,  from  politeness  to  her  friends, 
and  a  sort  of  natural  instinct  of  bimsfanee  towards  herself 
saying,  "  I  was  not  aware,  Mr.  Stephenson,  that  we  had  bees 
walking  so  fast ;  I  think  we  had  better  turn  back  to  them." 

"  May  I  entreat  you,  Miss  Willoughby,"  said  die  "young 
man,  "  to  remain  a  few  moments  longer  alone  with  me. . . . 
It  is  not  that  you  have  walked  fast,  but  your  friends  have 
walked  slowly,  for  they,  at  least,  I  plainly  perceive,  have  mad 
my  secret.  .  .  .  And  is  it  possible  that  youj  Agnes,  have  not 
read  it  also  ?  ....  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  yet  to  learn  how 
fervently  I  love  you  ?  " 
No  young  girl  hears  such  an.  «vowb\  a&ii&%  lot  tab  fa«v< 
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f      -without  feeling  eonsideraiUe  agitation  and  embarrassment ;  but 

many  things  -contributed  to  increase  these  feelings  tenfold  in 

the  case  of  Agnes .  .  . ,  for  first,  which  »  rarely  the  case,  the 

9     declaration  was  wholly  unexpected  ;  secondly,  it  was  wholly 

■     unwelcome ;  and,  thirdly,  it  inspired  a  feeling  of  acute  terror 

v     lest,  flattering  and  advantageous  as  she  knew  such  a  proposal 

1     to  be,  it  might  tempt  her  friends  ....  or  set  on  her  terrible 

aunt ....  to  disturb  her  with  solicitations  which,  by  only 

1      hearing  them,  weald  profane  the  sentiment  to  which  she  had 

secretly  devoted  herself  for  ever. 

Greatly,  however,  as  she  wished  to  answer  him  at  once  and 
definitively,  she  was  unable  to  articulate  a  single  word. 

"  "Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  Agnes  ?  "  resumed  Frederick, 
after  a  painful  pause.  "  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  I  may 
hope  in  return  for  the  truest  affection  that  ever  warmed  the 
heart  of  man  ?  . .  .  .  Will  you  not  even  look  at  me  ?  " 

Agnes  now  steed  still  as  if  to  recover  breath.  She  knew 
that  he  had  a  right  to  expect  an  answer  from  her,  and  she 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  she  should  *be  compelled  to  speak  it ; 
so,  making  an  efibrt  as  great  perhaps  in  its  self-command  as 
many  that  have  led  a  hero  to  eternal  fame,  she  said,  but  with- 
out raising  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  "  Mr.  Stephenson,  I  am 
very  sorry  indeed  that  you  love  me,  because  it  is  quite,  quite 
impossible  I  should  ever  love  you  in  return.*' 

u  Good  God !  Miss  Willoughby, ....  is  it  thus  you  answer 
me  ?  .  .  .  .  Do  you  know  that  the  words  you  utter  so  lightly,, 
so  coldly,  must,  if  persisted  in,  doom  me  to  a  life  of  misery  ? 
Can  you  hear  this,  Agnes,  and  feel  no  touch  of  pity  ?  " 

"  Pray  do  not  talk  in  that  way,  Mr.  Stephenson ! ....  It 
gives  me  so  very  much  pain." 

"  Then  you  will  unsay  those  cruel  words  ? .  . .  .  You  will 
tell  me  that  time  and  faithful,  constant  love  may  do  something 
for  me ....  Oh  !  tell  me  it  shall  be  so." 

"  But  I  cannot  tell  you  so,  Mr.  Stephenson,"  said  Agnes 
with  the  most  earnest  emphasis.  "  It  would  be  most  wicked 
to  do  so  because  it  would  be  untrue.  You  are  very  young  and 
very  gay,  Mr.  Stephenson ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  what  I 
have  said  can  vex  you  long,  particularly  if  you  will  believe  it 
at  once,  and  talk  no  more  about  it.  And  now  I  think  that  we 
had  better  walk  back  to  Mary,  if  you  please." 
Having  said  this  she  turned  a\io\xt,  &^  \»%«a.  \&  ^rSs. 
rapidly  towards  Clifton. 
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"  Can  this  be  possible  ?"  .  said  the  young  man,  greedy 
agitated ;  "  so  young,  and  seemingly  so  gentle,  and  jet  ■ 
harsh  and  so  determined.  Oh  J  A!gnes,  why  did  you  not  let 
me  guess  this  end  to  all  my  hopes  before  they  had  grown  m 
.strong?  You  must  have  seen  my  love  —  my  adoration..,. 
You  must  have  known  that  every  earthly  hope  for  me  depended 
upon  you ! " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  Agnes,  greatly  distressed.  '*  I  newer 
Jcnew  it  —  I  never  guessed  it.  .  •  .  How  should  I  guest  wkt 
was  so  very  unlikely  ?M 

"  Unlikely !  .  .  .  .  Are  you  laughing  at.  me,  Agnes?  .... 
Unlikely !  Ask  your  friends  —  ask  Miss  Peters  if  she  thought 
it  unlikely." 

"  I  do  not  believe  so  strange  a  thought  ever  entered  her 
•head,  Mr.  Stephenson ;  for  if  it  had,  I  am  sure  she  would 
have  put  me  on  my  guard  against  it." 

.  "  On  your  guard  against  it,  Miss  Willoughby  !  What  k 
there  in  my  situation,  fortune,  or  character,  that  should  len- 
der it  necessary  for  your  friend  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  me  ?  .  . .  .  Surely  you  use  strange  language." 

"  Then  do  not  make  me  talk  any  more  about  it,  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson. It  is  very  likely  that  I  may  express  myself  ami*, 
for  I  am  so  sorry  and  so  vexed  that  indeed  I  hardly  know 
what  I  say;  ....  but  pray  forgive  me,  and  do  not  be  unhappy 
about  me  any  longer." 

ee Agnes!   ....  you  love  another!"  suddenly  exclaimed 

Frederick,  his  face  becoming  crimson "  There  is  no 

other  way  of  accounting  for  such  cold  indifference,  such  hard 
insensibility." 

Agnes  coloured  as  violently  in  her  turn,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  said  with  great  displeasure,  "  That  is  what  nobody  in 
the  world  has  a  right  to  say  to  me,  and  I  will  never,  if  I  em 
help  it,  permit  you  to  say  it  again." 

She  now  increased  her  speed,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
Misses  Peters,  notwithstanding  all  the  beautiful  summer 
flowers  they  had  found  by  the  way's  side ;  saying  no  more  in 
reply,  either  to  the  remonstrances  or  the  passionate  pleading! 
of  Mr.  Stephenson,  when  at  length  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
arm,  and  detained  her  while  he  said,  "  Agnes,  if  you  accept 
my  love,  and  consent  to  become  my  wife,  I  will  release  yo* 
Aom  the  power  of  your  aunt,  place  you  vn  *.  W&VSEA&&. 
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and  surround  you  with  friends  as  pure-minded  and  as  elegant 
as  yourself.      Is  this  nothing?  ....  Answer  me  then  one 

word,  and  one  word  only Is  your  refusal  of  my  hand 

and  my  affection  final  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Agnes,  still  weeping ;  for  his  accusation 
of  her  haying  another  love  continued  to  ring  in  her  ears,  and 
make  her  heart  swell  almost  to  bursting. 

"  Speak  not  in  anger,  Agnes ! "  ....  said  he  mildly. 
"'  What  I  have  felt  for  you  does  not  deserve  such  a  return."   . 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  replied  Agnes,  weeping  more 
violently  still,  "  and  I  am  very  wrong,  as  well  as  very  un- 
happy. Pray,  Mr.  Stephenson,  forgive  me,"  and  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  him. 

He  took  it,  and  held  it  for  a  moment  between  both  his. 
"  Unhappy,  Agnes  ? "  ....  he  said,  "  why  should  you  be 
unhappy  ?  Oh  !  if  my  love,  my  devotion,  could  render  you 
otherwise !  ....  But  you  will  not  trust  me  ?  ....  You  will 
not  let  me  pass  my  life  in  labouring  to  make  yours  happy?  " 

"  Nothing  can  make  me  happy,  Mr.  Stephenson ;  pray  do 
not  talk  any  more  about  it,  for  indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  be 
your  wife." 

He  abruptly  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then  let  it 
falL  "  May  Heaven  bless  and  make  you  happy  in  your  own 
way,  whatever  that  may  be]"  he  cried,  and  turning  from 
her,  reached  the  verge  of  the  declivity  that  overhung  the 
river,  then  plunging  down  it  with  very  heedless  haste,  he  was 
out  of  sight  immediately. 

This  was  a  catastrophe  wholly  unexpected  by  Miss  Peters, 
who  now  hastened  to  meet  the  disconsolate-looking  Agnes. 
"  What  in  the  world  can  you  have  said  to  him,  my  dear,  to 
send  him  off  in  that  style  ?  I  trust  that  you  have  not  quar- 
relled." 

Most  unfeignedly  distressed  and  embarrassed  was  Agnes  at 
this  appeal,  and  the  more  so  because  her  friend  Mary  was  not 

alone To  her  perhaps  she  might  have  been  able  to  tell 

the  terrible  adventure  which  had  befallen  her,  but  before 
Elizabeth  it  was  impossible ;  and,  pressing  Mary's  arm,  she 
said  in  a  whisper,  "  Ask  me  no  questions,  dearest  Mary,  now, 
for  I  cannot  answer  them  ....  wait  only  till  we  get  home." 

But  to  wait  in  a  state  of  such  tormenting  uncertainty  was 
beyond  the  philosophy  of  Mary,  so  the  su&teiC^  ^b\$*&,  *«v 
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ing,  "  Elizabeth !  walk  on  slowly  for  a  few  Bmwtn>  td 
you  ?  ....  I  have  something  that  I  particularly  with  to  w 
to  Agnes."  ....  And  the  good-natured  Elisabeth  walked  « 
without  ever  turning  her  head  to  look  back  at  than*. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  .  . . .  what  has  he  amid  to  ywtf 
....  and  what  have  you  said  to  him  ?  "  hastily  znjpzireitk 
impatient  friend. 

"  Oh,  Mary  !  ....  he  has  made  me  ae  very  unhappy  . .  •. 
and  the  whole  thing  is  so  extremely  strange  .  .  .  •  I  cant 
hide  any  thing  from  you,  Mary, .  . .  »  but  it  wiH  kH  me 
should  you  let  my  aunt  hear  of  it.  . . .  .  He  haa  made  mtt  m 
offer,  Mary ! " 

"  Of  course,  Agnes,  I  know  he  has  .  .  .  .  But  how  <ha 

that  account  for  his  running  off  in  that  strange  wild  way? 

•and  how  does  it  account  for  your   crying  and  1^wM-g  ■ 

miserable  ?     Why  did  he  run  away  as  if  he  were  afttiiti 

see  us,  Agnes  ?  and  when  are  you  going  to  see  him  again?" 

"  I  shall  never  see  him  again,  Mary/*  said  Agnes  gravely; 

"  Then  you  have  quarrelled !...«.  Good  Heaveny  wlat 
folly !  I  suppose  he  said  something  about  your  aunt  that  w* 
fancied  was  not  civil ;  .  .  .  .  but  all  things  considered^  Agaa\ 
ought  you  not  to  have  forgiven  it  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  Mary,  he  said  nothing  that  waa  rude  about  aw 
aunt,  and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  mean  to  be  uncivil  in  any 
....  though  certainly  he  hurt  and  offended  me  very 
•  .  .  •  but  perhaps  he  did  not  intend  it." 

"  Hurt  and  offended  you,  Agnes?  ....  Let  ate  beg  you* 
tell  me  at  once  what  it  was  he  did  say  to  you." 

"  I  will  tell  you  every  thing  but  one,  and  that  I  own  to  yot 
I  had  rather  not  repeat ....  and  it  does  not  signify,  for  that 
was  not  the  reason  he  ran  off  so." 

"  And  what  was  the  reason  ?  "  —  "A  very  foolish  one, 
indeed,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  laugh  at  it ....  it  was  only 
because  I  said  I  could  not  marry  him." 

"  You  said  that,  Agnes  ?  . .  • .  You  said  yon  could  not 
marry  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did !  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  him  ;  indeed*  I 
would  not  marry  him  for  the  world." 

"  And  this  is  the  end  of  it  all ! "  exclaimed  Misa  Peters, 

with  much  vexation.     "  I  have  much  mistaken  yon,  Agnes 

. ...  I  thought  you  were  auffonnu,  CEetifr}  torn  waa*& 

pendent  on  your  aunt  Barnaby  " 
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m  <c  And  do  you  doubt  it  now,  Mary  ?  " 
ft  "  How  can  I  continue  to  think  this,  when  you  have  just 
bj  refused  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  young  man,  well  born, 
i  nobly  allied,  with  a  splendid  fortune,  extremely  handsome,  and 
1 1  possessed,  as  I  truly  believe,  of  more  excellent  and  amiable 
p  qualities  than  often  fall  to  the  share  of  any  mortal?  How 
-can  I  believe,  after  this,  that  you  really  feel  unhappy  from  the 
p  circumstances  of  your  present  situation  ?  " 
|  "  All  that  you  say  is  very  true,  and  I  cannot  deny  a  word 
i  «£  it ;  •  •  •  «  but  what  can  one  do,  Mary,  if  one  does  not  hap- 
t     pea  to  love  a  man  ?.-...  yea  would  not  have  one  many  him, 

would  yew  ?  H 
,  "  How  like  a  child  ytw  talk!  . . .  .  Why  should  you  not 

lane  him?  with  manners  so  agreeable,  such  excellent  qualities, 
-anti  a  fortune  beyomd  that  of  Htany  aohlcmcBw" 

"  But  you  don't  suppose  I  could  lore  him.  the  better  for  his 
being  rich,  do  yon,  Mary?  " 

"  You  are  a  HttLe  foot,  Agnes*  and  I.  know  not  what  to 
suppose.  Perhaps,  my  dear,  yom  think  him  toe  old  for  you  ? 
Perhaps  you.  wifi  met  choose  to  fall  in  leie  till  you.  meet  an 
Adonis  about  year  own  age  r  " 

"  It  is  yon  who  are  talking  nonsense  now,"  replied  Agnes, 
with  some  warmth.  "  So  far  from  his  being  too  old,  I  think 
.  •  • .  that  is  to  say,  I  don't  mink  . . . .  I  mean  that  I  suppose 
every  body  would  think  people  a  great  deal  elder,  might  be  a 
great  deal . . . .  But  this  Is  att  nothing  to  the  purpose,  Mary. 
•  » •  I  would  net  marry  Mr.  Stephenson  if . .  ♦  •  But  let  us  say 
no  mere  en  the  subject . .  • .  only,  for  pity's  sake,  do  not  let 
Bay  aunt  know  any  thing  about  it !  " 

"  She  shall  not  hear  it  from  me,  Agnes,"  replied  Miss  Pe- 
ters. . .  .  €S  But  I  cannot  umdmtand  you  — -  you  have  dis- 
appointed me. .  • .  However,  I  have  bo  right  to  be  angry,  and. 
-so,  as  you  say,  we  will  talk  no  mere  about  it.  Come,  let  us 
overtake  Elisabeth;  we  mast  not  let  her  go  all  the  way  to 
Clifton  in  solitary  state." 

And  so  ended  the  very  promising  trial  at  match-making, 
upon  which  the  pretty  Mary  Peters  had  wasted  so  many 
useless  meditations !  It  was  a  useful  lesson  to  her,  for  she 
has  never  been  known  to  interfere  in  any  affair  of  the  kind 
since, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MRS.   BARKABY   FEELS  CONSCIOUS   OF   IMPROVEMENT,   AVD    m«ffifffn  41 

IT.  HOPES    FOR  THE   FUTURE. A  CONVERSATION    IV   WHICH  MDCT 

GENEROUS    SINCERITY    IS    DISPLAYED.  —  A    LETTER     INTENDED  ID  B 
EXPLANATORY,    BUT    FAILING  TO    BE    SO. 

Mrs.  Barnaby's  first  feelings  after  the  major  left  her  wen 
agreeable  enough.  She  had  escaped  with  little  injury  from  i 
great  danger,  and,  while  believing  herself  infinitely  wiser  thai 
before,  she  was  conscious  of  no  reason  that  should  either  lover 
her  estimate  of  herself,  or  check  the  ambitious  projects  with 
which  she  had  set  forth  from  her  native  town  to  push  hear  fi*> 
tune  in  the  world.  But  her  views  were  improved  and  enlarged, 
her  experience  was  more  practical  and  enlightened,  and  her 
judgment,  as  to  those  trifling  fallacies  by  which  people  of  great 
ability  are  enabled  to  delude  people  of  little,  though  in  no  de- 
gree changed  as  to  its  morale,  was  greatly  purified  and  sharp- 
ened as  to  the  means  to  be  employed.  Thus,  by  way  of 
example,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  during  the  hour  of  meolal 
examination  which  followed  Major  Allen's  adieux,  Mrs.  Bar* 
naby  determined  never  again  to  mention  Silverton  Park  ;  and, 
if  at  any  time  led  to  talk  of  her  favourite  greys,  that  the 
pastures  they  fed  in,  and  the  roads  they  traversed,  should  en 
no  account  be  particularly  specified.  Neither  her  courage  nor 
her  hopes  were  at  all  lowered  by  this  her  first  adventure ;  on 
the  contrary,  by  setting  her  to  consider  from  whence  arose  ths 
blunder,  it  led  her  to  believe  that  her  chnger  had  been  occa- 
sioned solely  by  her  own  too  great  humility  in  not  having 
soared  high  enough  to  seek  her  quarry. 

in  making  new  acquaintance,"  thus  ran  her  soliloquy— 
in  making  new  acquaintance,  the  rank  and  station  of  the 
party  should  be  too  unequivocal  to  render  a  repetition  of  such 
danger  possible  ....  I  was  to  blame  in  so  totally  neglecting  the 
evident  admiration  of  Colonel  Hubert,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
jealous  feelings  of  Major  Allen  ....  That  was  a  man  to  whom 
I  might  have  devoted  myself  without  danger,  his  family  and 
fortune  known  to  all  the  world  ....  and  himself  so  every 
way  aUculated  to  do  me  honour.    But  \\  \a  too  \tteTHra  \  « « , 
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His  feelings  have  been  too  deeply  wounded  <  .  . .  I  cannot 
forget  the  glances  of  jealous  anger  which  I  have  seen  hint 
throw  on  that  unworthy  Allen  ....  But  my  time  must  not  be 
wasted  in  regrets ;  I  must  look  forward." 

And  look  forward  she  did  with  a  very  bold  and  dashing 
vein  of  speculation,  although  for  the  present  moment  her 
power  of  putting  any  new  plans  in  action  was  greatly 
paralysed  by  her  having  been  bound  over  to  prosecute  Betty 
Jacks  and  her  accomplices  at  the  next  Bristol  assizes.  Now 
Bristol  and  its  vicinity  had  become  equally  her  contempt  and 
aversion.  The  major  had  taught  her  to  consider  the  trade- 
won  wealth  of  the  Peterses  as  something  derogatory  to  her 
dignity ;  and  though  she  still  hoped  to  make  them  useful,  she 
had  altogether  abandoned  the  notion  that  they  could  make  her 
great.  During  the  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to 
remain  at  Clifton,  however,  she  determined  to  maintain  as 
much  intimacy  with  them  as  "  their  very  stiff  manners"  would 
permit,  and  carefully  to  avoid  any  thing  approaching  to  another 
affair  of  the  heart  till  she  should  have  left  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  scene  of  her  late  failure  behind. 

As  soon  as  her  spirits  had  recovered  the  double  shock  they 
had  received  from  the  perfidies  of  Betty  Jacks  and  Major 
Allen,  she  remembered  with  great  satisfaction  the  discovery 
made  of  Agnes's  singing  powers.  Though  more  than  eighteen 
years  had  passed  since  her  musical  father  and  mother  had 
warbled  together  for  the  delight  of  the  Silverton  soirees,  Mrs. 
Barnaby  had  not  forgotten  the  applause  their  performances 
used  to  elicit,  nor  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  best  informed 
among  their  auditors,  that  the  voices  of  both  were  of  very 
first-rate  quality.  The  belief  that  Agnes  inherited  their 
powers,  now  suggested  more  than  one  project.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  make  the  parties  she  was  determined  to  give 
extremely  attractive,  and  might  very  probably  be  sufficient  to 
render  her  at  once  the  fashion  either  at  Cheltenham,  which 
she  intended  should  be  the  scene  of  her  next  campaign,  or 
any  where  else  where  it  was  her  will  and  pleasure  to  display  it. 
Nor  was  this  ornamental  service  the  only  one  to  which  she 
thought  it  possible  she  might  convert  the  voice  of  Agnes.  She 
knew  that  the  exploits  she  contemplated  were  hazardous,  as 
well  as  splendid;  and  that,  although  success  was  probable, 
failure  might  be  possible,  in  which  ca«e  &e  txw$v\.  fcfiW*^ 
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upon  this  newly-discorered  treasure,  and  either  many  hi 
niece,  or  put  her  on  the  stage,  or  make  her  a  •■faging  -muiB^ 
as  she  should  find  most  feasible  and  convenient. 

With  these  notions  in  her  head,  she  attacked  Agnes  *fi  at 
lingular  concealment  of  her  talent,  as  well  as  upon  <ofaV 
matters  during  breakfast  'the  morning  after  the  ml«m«H 
major's  departure,  which  was  in  fact  the  first  time  -they  faai 
been  alone  together,  Agnes  haying  passed  the  whole  -af  tat 
preceding  day  at  Rodney  Place. 

In  answer  to  her  niece's  gentle  salutation,  she  -said  in  atoat 
very  far  from  amiable,  though  it  affected  to  be  so,  — 

"  Yes,  yes,  good  morning,  aunt !  .  . .  .  that's  all  -mry  well 
....  and  now  please  to  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  anotaff 
young  lady  living  with  a  generous  relation  to  whom 
her  daily  bread,  who,  knowing  that  relation's 
every  thing  concerning  her,  has  chosen  to  make  a  secret  of  tk 
only  thing  on  earth  she  can  do.  .  . .  Tell  me,  if  you  cat, 
where  1  shall  find  any  thing  like  that  ?" 

"  If  you  mean  my  singing,  aunt,  I  have  told  you  ahsady 
why  I  never  said  any  thing  about  it.  • .  •  My  only  reason  wa% 
because  I  (lid  not  like  to  ask  you  for  a  piano." 

"  That's  all  hypocrisy,  Miss  Agnes ;  <end  let  who  wul  as 
taken  in  by  you,  I  am  not ....  and  you  may  just  remembe 
that,  miss,  now  and  always.  You  were  afraid,  perhaps,  mat 
I  might  make  you  of  some  use  to  me.  But  the  scheme  woVt 
answer.  With  the  kindest  temper  in  the  world,  I  have  plenty 
of  resolution  to  do  just  whatever  I  think  right,  and  thai*  what 
I  shall  do  by  you.  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it  in  this  natty, 
vulgar,  merchandising  sort  of  a  place;  hut  as  soon  as  we  get 
among  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  I  consider  my  equals,  I  shall 
begin  to  give  regular  parties  like  other  people  of  fashion,  sad 
then  ....  let  me  hear  you  refuse  to  sing  when  I  ask  yon.  •  •  •• 
and  we  shall  see  what  will  happen  next." 

"  Indeed,  aunt,  I  believe  you  are  mistaken  about  my  voice," 
replied  Agnes :  "I  have  never  had  teaching  enough  to  snabfe 
me  to  sing  so  well  as  you  seem  to  suppose ;  and,  in  fact,  I 
know  little  or  nothing  about  it,  except  what  dear  good  Mr. 
Wilmot  used  to  tell  me ;  and  I  don't  believe  he  has  heard  .any 
really  good  singing  for  the  last  twenty  years." 

"  And  I  was  not  at  Mrs.  Peters's  the  other  night,  I^uppoam, 
Jfiise  WUloughby  ?  • . .  •  and  I  did  not  hear  t&  && 
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the  rapture,  and  the  fuss,  didn't  I  ?  .  •  .  .  What  a  fool  you  do 
seem  to  take  me  for,  Agnes !  .  .  . .  However,  I  don't  mean  to 
quarrel  with  you ....  Yon  know  what  sacrifices  I  have  made, 
and  not  all  your  had  behaviour  shall  prevent  my  making  more 
still  for  you.  . .  •  You  shall  have  a  master,  if  I  find  you  want 
one ;  and  when  we  get  to  Cheltenham,  you  shall  he  sure  to 
have  a  piano-forte.     Does  that  please  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  he  very  glad  to  he  ante  to  practise  again,  aunt, 
only 

Only  what,  if  you  please  ?  " 

Why,  I  mean  to  say  that  I  should  be  sorry  you  should 
expect  to  make  a  great  performer  of  me;  ....  for  I  am 
certain  that  you  will  he  disappointed." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  1  . .  .  .  Don't  trouble  yourself  about 
my  disappointments  —  111  take  care  to  get  what  I  want.  .  .  • 
And  there's  another  talent,  Miss  Agnes,  wbich  I  shall  expect 
to  find  in  you ;  and  I  hope  you  have  made  a  secret  of  that 
too,  for  I  never  saw  much  sign  of  it. ...  I  want  you  to  he 
very  active  and  clever,  and  to  act  as  my  maid  till  I  get.  one. 
Indeed,  I'm  not  sore  I  shall  ever  get  one  again,  they  seem  to 
be  such  plagues ;  and  if  I  find  you  ain't  too  great  a  fool  to  do 
what  I  want,  I  have  a  notion  that  I  shall  take  a  tiger  instead 
— it  will  be  much  more  respectable. . ., .  Pray,  Agnes,  have 
you  any  idea  about  dressing  hair?" 

"  I  think  I  could  do  it  as  well  for  you,  aunt,  as  Jerningham 
did,"  replied  Agnes  with  perfect  good-humour. 

cc  And  that's  not  quite  so  well  as  I  want ;  but  I  suppose 
you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,  only  you  choose  to  show  off 
your  impertinence.  • .  •  And  there's  my  drawers  to  keep  in 
order  ....  dunce  as  you  are,  I  suppose  you  can  do  that ;  and 
fifty  other  little  things  there  will  be,  now  that  good-for-nothing 
baggage  is  gone,  which  I  promise  you  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
for  myself." 

Did  Agnes  repent  faring  sent  the  enamoured  possessor  of 
seven  thousand  a  year  from  her  in  despair,  as  she  listened  to 
this  sketch  of  her  future  occupations  ?  No,  not  for  a  moment. 
No  annoyances  that  her  aunt  could  threaten,  no  escape  from 
them  that  Mr.  Stephenson  could  offer,  had  the  power  of  mas- 
tering in  her  mind  the  one  prominent  idea,  which,  like  the  rod 
of  the  chosen  priest,  swallowed  up  all  the  rest. 

And  this  engrossing,  this  cherished,  thia  «e£te&^  YftM&&&. 
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umphantly,  that  I  have  never  known  a  moment's  peace  from 
that  day  to  this,  nor  ever  shall  till  you  send  me  your  forgive- 
ness  as  frankly  as  I  ask  it.  You  may  do  this  with  the  more 
safety,  dear  Hubert,  because  we  shall  never  again  quarrel  on 
the  same  occasion  ;  and  so  perfectly  have  I  found  you  to  be 
right  in  all  you  said  and  all  you  hinted  on  that  fair  but  unfor- 
tunate subject,  that  henceforward  I  think  I  shall  be  afraid  to 
pronounce  upon  the  colour  of  a  lady's  hair,  or  the  tincture  of 
her  skin,  till  I  have  heard  your  judgment  thereon.  Let  us, 
therefore,  never  talk  again  either  of  the  terrible  Mrs.  Barnaby 
or  her  beautiful  niece ;  but,  forgetting  that  any  thing  of  the 
kind  could  breed  discord  between  us,  remember  only  that  I 
am,  and  ever  must  be, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"  Frederick  Stephenson/' 

How  many  times  did  Colonel  Hubert  read  over  this  letter 
before  he  could  satisfy  himself  that  he  understood  it  ?  This 
is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered,  because  he  never  did  bj 
means  of  these  constantly  repeated  readings  ever  arrive  at  any 
such  conclusion  at  all.  Had  Mrs.  Barnaby's  name  been  alto- 
gether omitted,  he  might  have  fancied  that  his  own  deep  but 
unacknowledged  belief  that  Miss  Willoughby  would  refuse  his 
friend,  had  been  manifest  in  the  dissuasive  words  he  had 
spoken,  notwithstanding  his  caution*  But  this  allusion  to  the 
widow,  who  had  so  repeatedly  been  the  theme  of  his  prophetic 
warnings,  left  him  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  Frederick's  solitary 
and  repentant  rumination  upon  all  he  had  propounded  on  that 
fertile  subject,  had  finally  induced  him  to  give  up  the  pursuit, 
and  to  leave  Clifton  without  having  proposed  to  her  niece. 

Any  thing  more  destructive  to  the  tranquillity  of  Colonel 
Hubert  than  this  doubt  can  hardly  be  imagined.  He  had  long 
persuaded  himself,  it  is  true,  that  it  was  impossible,  under  any 
circumstances,  he  could  ever  confess  to  Agnes  what  his  own 
feelings  were,  as  his  friendship  for  Stephenson  must  put  it 
totally  out  of  his  power  to  do  so. .  •  .  The  frankness  of  Frede- 
rick's early  avowal  of  his  passion  to  him,  and  the  style  and 
tone  of  the  opposition  with  which  he  had  met  it,  must  inevi- 
tably lay  him  under  such  an  imputation  of  dishonour,  if  he 
addressed  her  himself,  as  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of.  •  •  • 
Nevertheless,  he  felt,  or  fancied,  tbat\\e  &Qra2A\feTQ»S&.\fiSRfe 
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tranquil  and  resigned  could  lie  have  known  to  av  certainty  vkv 
tier  Stephenson  had  proposed  to  her  or  not.  Is  was  ka§ 
however,  ere  any  opportunity  of  satiafyinflr  bxmaalF  on  vii 
point  arose.  The  reconciliation,  indeed,  bets/sen  himaeHwl 
his  friend,  waa  perfect,  and  their  letters  bresthed  the  bm 
spirit  of  affectionate  confidence  as  heretofore  ;  but  bow  asJi 
Colonel  Hubert  abuse  this  confidence  by  asking  a. 
which  could  not  be  answered  in  any  way,  without 
afresh  the  wound  that  he  feared  still  rankled,  in  the 
his  friend  ? 

It  would  be  selfish  and  ungenerous  in  the  extreme,  ani 
must  not  be  thought  of;  but  this  forbearance  cobbed. th 
high-minded  Hubert  of  the  only  consolation  that  bis  sUnatni 
left  him,  —  namely,  the  belief  that  the  young  Agnes,  notwith- 
standing the  disparity  in  their  years,  had  been  too  near  loving 
hira  to  accept  the  hand  of  another.  Of  the  two  interpretation 
to  which  the  letter  of  Frederick  was  open,  this,  the  most  flit- 
tering to  himself,  was  the  one  that  faded  fastest  away  bm 
the  mind  of  Colonel  Hubert,  till  he  hardly  dared  1 1  isjimlrr 
that  he  had  once  believed  it  possible ;  and  be  finally  remained 
with  the  persuasion  that  his  too  tractable  friend  bad  yields! 
to  his  arguments  against  the  marriage,  without  ever  basof 
put  the  feelings  of  Agnes  to  the  test,  which  he  would  hue 
given  the  world  to  believe  had  been  tried,  and  been  withstood. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A     LUCKY   ESCAPE. A    MELANCHOLY   PARTING. MRS.   BARXASY    S0- 

TLBS  HERSELF  AT  CHELTENHAM. HER  FIRST  SORTIE.  BOARDING- 
HOUSE  BREAKFAST. A  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. A  MEDICAL  CONVER- 
SATION. 

• 

Iw  addition  to  Mrs.  Barnaby's  pretty  strong  confidence  in  her- 
self and  her  own  devices,  she  soon  learned  to  think  that  she 
was  very  especially  favoured  by  fortune ;  for  just  as  she  began 
to  find  her  idle  and  most  unprofitable  abode  at  Clifton  intole- 
rably tedious,  and  that  the  recovery  of  her  property  hardly 
atoned  for  the  inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  prosecute 
those  who  had  stolen  it,  she  received  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  the  trio  had  escaped  by  means  eft  xtae  wa^wtat  TOsjsoosiSfi 
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of  Captain  Maintry,  alia*  Purdham.     The  ends  of  jnj&sa 
being  considerably  1cm  dear  to  the  widow's  heart  than  the  end 
of.  the  adventures  she  promised'  herself  at  Cheltenham,  she  wel 
corned  the  intelligence  moat  joyfully,  and  set  about  her  pre- 
paration* for  departure  without  an  hour's  delay. 

Several  very  elegant  shops  at  Clifton  had  so  earnestly  re- 
quested the  honour  of  her  name  upon  their  books,  that  Mrs* 
Barnabyhad  found  it  impossible  to  refuse;  and  the  conse- 
quence was>  that  when  she  announced  her  intended  departure, 
so  unexpected  an  amount  of  "  mere  nothings "  crowded  in 
upon  her,  that  she  would  have  been  very  considerably  embar- 
rassed, had  not  the  manner  of  raising  money  during  the  last 
years  of  her  father  a  life  been  fresh  in  her  memory,  showing 
her,  as  her  property  was  all  in  the  funds,  and,  happily  or  un- 
happily, standing  in  her  own  name,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  to  write  to  her  broker,  and  order,  him  to  sell 
out  at  couple  of  hundreds. 

Confidence  in  one's  self,—- the  feeling  that  there  is  a  power 
within  us  of  sufficient  strength  to  reach  the  goal  we  have  in  view, 
— is  in  general  a  useful  as  well  as  a  pleasant  state  of  mind ;  but 
in  Mrs.  Barnaby  it  was  very  likely  to  prove  otherwise.  In  all 
her  meditations,  in  all  her  plottings,  in  all  her  reasonings,  she 
saw  nothing  before  her  but  success ;  the  alternative,  and  all  its 
possible  consequences,  never  suggested  itself  to  her  as  possible, 
and.  therefore  no  portion  of  her  clever  ingenuity  was  ever 
employed,  even  in  speculation,,  to  ward  it  off 

In  a  word,  then,  her  bills*  which,  by  the  by,  were  wholly 
and  solely  for  her  own  dress,  were  all  paid  without  difficulty 
or  delay,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  herself 
and  Agnes  by  a  stage-coach  from  Bristol  to  Cheltenham. 

Poor  Agnes  wept  bitterly  as  she  received  the  affectionate 
farewells  of  her  friends  in  Rodney  Place;  and  Mary,  who 
really  loved  her,  wept  too,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  severe 
disappointment  which  had  attended  her  matrimonial  project 
for  her,  had  a  little  dulled  the  edge  of  the  enthusiasm  at  first 
excited  by  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  poor  motherless 
girl.  But,  under  no  circumstances,  could  the  grief  of  Miss 
Peters  at  losing  sight  of  her  have  been  comparable  to  that  felt 
by  Agnes  herself.  How  little  had  the  tyranny  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby, and  all  the  irksome  d&agrtmens  of  her  home,  occupied 
her  attention  during  the  month  she  had  spent  at  ditto?..  I  Hqvt 
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completely  it  had  all  been  lost  right  of  in  the  society  of  May, 
and  the  hospitable  kindness  of  Rodney  Place ! 

"  But,  oh !  the  heavy  change  !**....  That  which  had  been 
chased  by  the  happy  lightness  of  her  young  spirit,  ai  a  murky 
cloud  is  chased  by  the  bright  sun  of  April,  now  idled  back 
upon  her,  looking  like  a  storm  that  was  to  last  for  ever !  She 
knew  it,  she  felt  its  approach,  and,  like  a  frightened  fawn, 
trembled  as  she  gazed  around,  and  saw  no  shelter  near. 

"You  will  write  to  me,  dear  Agnes !"  said  Mary.  "I 
shall  think  of  you  very  often,  and  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  la 
hear  from  you." 

"  And  to  write  to  you,  Mary,  will  be  by  far  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  can  possibly  have.  But  how  can  I  ask  you  to  write 
to  me  in  return  ?  ....  I  am  sure  my  aunt  will  never  let  me 
receive  a  letter ; .  • .  •  and  yet,  would  it  not  be  worth  xta 
weight  in  gold  ?  " 

"  Don't  take  up  sorrow  at  interest,  Agnes,"  replied  Mary, 
laughing.  "  I  don't  think  your  dragon  will  be  so  fiercesa  tint 
either. ...  I  can  hardly  imagine  she  would  refuse  to  let  you 
correspond  with  me." 

Agnes  endeavoured  to  return  her  smile,  but  she  blushed 
and  faltered  as  she  said,  "  I  mean,  Mary,- that  she  would  not 
pay  postage  for  me." 

"  Impossible ! "  cried  Miss  Peters,  indignantly  ;  "  you  can- 
not speak  seriously.  ...  I  know  my  mother  does  not  believe  a 
word  about  her  very  large  fortune,  any  more  than  she  does  her 
very  generous  intention  of  leaving  it  to  us.  But  she  says  that 
my  uncle  must  have  left  something  like  a  respectable  income 
for  her ;  and  though  we  none  of  us  doubt  (not  even  Elisa- 
beth) that  she  will  marry  with  all  possible  speed,  and  when 
she  has  found  a  husband,  with  all  her  worldly  goods  will  him 
endow;  still,  till  this  happens,  it  is  hardly  likely  she  will 
refuse  to  pay  the  postage  of  your  letters;" 

"  Perhaps  she  will  not,"  said  Agnes,  blushing  again  for 
saying  what  she  did  not  think  ;  "  but,  at  any  rate,  try  the  ex- 
periment, dearest  Mary.  ...  To  know  that  you  have  thought 
of  me  will  be  comfort  inexpressible." 

"  And  suppose  Mr.  Frederick  Stephenson  were  to  ramble 
back  to  Clifton,  Agnes,  .  .  ^ .  and  suppose  he  were  to  aak 
which  way  you  are  gone  ....  may  I  tell  him  ?  " 

"Re never  will  ask  you,  Mary.  . .  •' 
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«  But  an'  if  he  should  ?"  persisted  Miss  Peters. 

"  Then  tell  him  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more  kind1 

and  amiable  if  he  never  agatn  talked  about  me  to  any  one." 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

Arrived  at  Cheltenham,  Mrs.  Barnaby  set  about  the  business 
of  finding  a  domicile  with  much  more  confidence  and  savoir 
/aire  than  heretofore.  A  very  few  inquiries  made  her  decide 
upon  choosing  to  place  herself  at  a  boarding-house ;  and  though 
the  price  rather  startled  her,  she  not  only  selected  the  dearest, 
but  indulged  in  the  expensive  luxury  of  a  handsome  private 
sitting-room. 

"  I  know  what  I  am  about,"  thought  she ;  "  faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady,  and  sparing  hand  never  won  gay  gentle- 


man." 


It  was  upon  the  same  principle  that,  within  three  days  after 
her  arrival,  she  had  found  a  tiger,  and  got  his  dress  (resplen- 
dent with  buttons  from  top  to  toe)  sent  home  to  her  private 
apartments,  and  likewise  that  she  had  determined  to  enter  her 
name  as  a  subscriber  at  the  pump-room. 

The  day  after  all  this  was  completed,  was  the  first  upon 
which  she  accounted  her  Cheltenham  existence  to  begin  ;  and 
having  informed  hemlf  of  the  proper  hours  and  fitting  cos- 
tume for  each  of  the  various  stated  times  of  appearing  at  the 
different  points  of  re-union,  she  desired  Agnes  carefully  to 
brush  the  dust  from  her  immortal  black  crape  bonnet,  and 
with  her  own  features  sheltere4  by  paille  defantaisie,  straw- 
coloured  ribands,  and  Brussels  lace,  she  set  forth,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  niece,  and  followed  by  her  tiger  and  parasol, 
to  take  her  first  draught  at  the  spring,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Her  spirits  rose  as  she  approached  the  fount  on  perceiv- 
ing the  throng  of  laughing,  gay,  and  gossiping  invalids  that 
bon  ton  and  bile  had  brought  together ;  and  when  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  receive  the  glass,  she  had  more  the  air  of  a 
full-grown  Bacchante,  celebrating  the  rights  of  Bacchus,  than 
a  votary  at  the  shrine  of  Hygeia.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
health -restoring  but  nauseous  beverage  touched  her  lips,  or 
rather  her  palate,  than,  making  a  horrible  grimace,  she  set 
down  thejglass  on  the  marble  slab,  and  pushed  it  from  her 
with  very  visible  symptoms  of  disgust.  A  moment's  reflection 
made  her  turn  her  head  to  see  if  Agcvea  -was  \a<&asv%  «x\sst  \ 
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....  but  no. . .  .  Agnes  indeed  stood  at  no 
but  her  whole  attention  seemed  captivated  by  a  tall,  ekgstf. 
looking  woman,  who,  together  with  an  old  Isdy  leaning  at  as 
arm,  appeared  like  herself  to  be  occupied  aa  spectators  of  the 
water-drinking  throng. 

Satisfied  that  her  strong  distaste  for  the  unaavonry  dreamt 
had  not  been  perceived,  Mrs.  Bamaby  backed  cms  of  thai  nieei, 
saying,  as  she  took  the  arm  of  her  niece  in  her  way*  u  Tail 
water  must  be  a  very  fine  medicine,  I  am  sure,  for  rnnssnai 
want  it;  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  venture  upas  any  meres? 
it  till  I  have  taken  medical  advice ....  it  is  certainly  wrj 
powerful,  and  I  think  it  might  do  you  a  vast  deal  of  good, 
Agnes." 

These  words  being  spoken  in  the  widow's  audible  toss, 
which  she  always  rather  desired  than  not  should  make  be 
presence  known  at  some  distance ....  excepting^  indeed*  west 
she  was  making  love ....  were  very  distinctly  heanA  by  Aa 
ladies  above  mentioned ;  and  die  elder  of  these*  hanlftg  wit- 
nessed Mrs.  Barnaby's  look  of  disgust  as  she  set  down  aa 
unemptied  glass,  laughed  covertly  and  quietly,  Imt  wish  nmuft 
merriment,  saying,  though  rather  to  herself  than  her  east 
panion,  "  Good ! . . . .  very  good,  indeed  1  •»  •  .  •  Thia  will  prom 
an  acquisition." 

A  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  noble  walk  upon  which  lea 
pump-room  opens  was  rendered  very  delightful  to  the-  wide*, 
by  showing  her  that  even  at  that  early  hour  many  dashing 
looking,  lace-frocked  men,  monstached  and  whiskered  €€  to  the 
top  of  her  bent,"'  might  be  met  sauntering  there  ;  and  having 
enjoyed  this  till  her  watch  told  her  the  boarding-house  break- 
fast hour  was  arrived,  she  turned  from  the  fascinating  prome- 
nade in  excellent  spirits,  and  after  a  few  minutes  passed  at  the 
mirror  in  arranging  her  cap  and  her  curls*,  and  refreshing  her 
bloom,  entered  for  the  first  time  the  public  eating-joon),  well 
disposed  to  enjoy  herself  in  every  way. 

Having  left  the  Peters  family  behind  her,  she  no  longer 
thought  it  necessary  to  restrain  her  fancy  in  the  choice  of 
colours;  and,  excepting  occasionally  on  a  provincial  stagey  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  costume  more  brilliant  in  its 
various  hues  than  that  of  our  widow  as  she  followed  the  ob- 
sequious waiter  to  the  place  assigned  her.  Agnes 
her,  like  a  tranquil  moonlit  m&\i\.  f  o\tawVn&  ^ 
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glare  of  noisy  fireworks;  the  dazzled  sight  that  had  been 
drawn  to  Mrs.  Barnaby  as  she  entered  rested  upon  Agnes,  aa 
if  to  repose  itself,- -and  by  the  time  they  both  were  seated,  it 
was  on  her  fear,  delicate  face,  and  mourning  garb,  mat  every 
eye  was  fixed.  The  vicarial  crape  and  bombasin  which  she 
wore  in  compliance  with  the  arrangement  of  her  too  sensitive 
aunt,  did  Agnes  at  least  one  service  among  strangers,  for  it 
precluded  the  idea  of  any  near  relationship  between  her  com- 
panion and  herself;  and  though  no  one  could  see  them  to- 
gether without  marvelling  at  the  discordant  fellowship  of  two 
persons  so  remarkably  contrasted  in  manner  and  appearance, 
none  explained  it  by  presuming  mat  they  were  aunt  and  niece. 

The  party  assembled  and  assembling  at  the  breakfast-table 
consisted  of  fourteen  gentlemen  and  five  ladies;  die  rest  of 
the  company  inhabiting  the  extensive  and  really  elegant  man- 
sion preferring  to  breakfast  in  their  own  apartments,  though 
there  were  few  who  did  not  condescend  to  abandon  their  pri- 
vacy at  dinner.  Of  the  gentlemen  now  present,  about  half 
were  of  that  lemon  tint  which  at  the  first  glance  showed  their 
ostensible  reason  for  being  there  was  the  real  one.  Of  the 
other  half  it  would  be  less  easy  to  render  an  account.  The 
five  ladies  were  weft  dressed ;  and,  two  being  old,  and  three 
young,  they  may  be  said  for  the  most  part  to  have  been  well- 
Isoking.  Any  mere  accurate  description  of  them  generally 
would  but  encumber  and  delay  the  narrative  unnecessarily,  as 
such  among  them  as  may  come  particularly  in  contact  with  my 
heroine  or  her  niece  will  of  necessity  be  brought  into  notice. 

Our  two  ladies  were  of  course  placed  side  by  side,  Mrs. 
Barnaby  being  flanked  to  the  right  by  a  staid  and  sober  gen- 
tleman of  middle  age,  who  happily  acted  as  a  wet  blanket  to 
the  crackling,  and  sparkling  vivacity  of  the  widow,  obliging 
her,  after  one  or  two  abortive  attempts  at  conversation,  and 
such  sort  of  boarding- table  agaceries  as  the  participation  of 
coffee  and  eggB  may  give  room  for,  either  to  eat  her  breakfast 
in  silence,  or  to  exercise  her  social  propensities  on  the  neigh- 
bour of  Agnes.  This  was  an  elderly  lady,  who,  though  like 
Mrs.  Barnarby,  but  just  arrived  for  the  season,  had,  unlike  her, 
been  a  constant  visiter  at  Cheltenham  for  the  last  twelve  years  ; 
and  being  an  active-minded  spinster  of  tolerably  easy  means, 
and  completely  mistress  of  them,  was  as  capable  of  giving  all 
aorta  of  local  information  as  Mrs.  Buroafo^  vros  ta&e«Q&  ^l^fe- 
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ceiving  it  Miss  Morrison  (such  was  her  name)  being  nor, 
and  having  ever  been  a  lady  of  great  prudence  and  the  mo* 
unimpeachable  discretion,  might  probably  hare  taken  fright 
had  she  chanced,  at  first  meeting  with  our  widow,  to  tee  her 
under  full  sail  in  chase  of  conquest ;  but  luckily  this  was  not 
apparent  at  their  first  interview,  and  the  appearance  and  man- 
ner of  Agnes  offering  something  like  a  guarantee  for  the  re- 
spectability of  the  lady  to  whose  charge  she  was  intrusted,  me 
met  Mrs.  Barnaby's  advances  towards  making  an  acquaintance 
with  great  civility. 

Before  many  sentences  had  been  exchanged  between  them, 
the  spinster  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving,  that  all  her 
minute  acquaintance  with  Cheltenham  and  its  ways  gave  her 
an  immeasurable  superiority  over  her  richly-dressed  new  ac- 
quaintance ;  while  the  widow  with  like  facility  discovered  that 
all  she  most  particularly  desired  to  know,  might  be  learned 
from  the  very  respectable-looking  individual  near  whom  her 
good  fortune  had  placed  her. 

The  consequence  of  this  mutual  discovery  was  so  brisk  m 
exchange  of  question  and  answer  as  obliged  Agnes  to  lean  back 
in  her  chair,  and  eat  her  breakfast  by  means  of  a  very  distant 
communication  with  the  table ;  . . . .  but  she  was  thankful  her 
aunt  had  fallen  upon  a  quiet  though  rather  singular-looking 
female  of  forty,  instead  of  another  whiskered  Major  Allen,  and 
willingly  placed  herself  in  the  attitude  least  likely  to  interrupt 
their  conversation. 

"  Never  been  at  Cheltenham  before  ?  •  • .  •  really  I .  . . . 
Well,  ma'am,  I  have  little  doubt  that  you  will  soon  declare  it 
shall  not  be  your  last  visit,  though  it  is  your  first,"  said  Miss 
Morrison. 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  think  you  will  prove  right  in  that 
opinion/*  replied  Mrs.  Barnaby,  "  for  I  never  saw  a  place  1 
admired  so  much.  We  are  just  come  from  Clifton,  which  is 
called  so  beautiful, ....  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  Chel- 
tenham." 

"  You  are  just  come  from  Clifton,  are  you,  ma'am  ?  .  . .  • 
I  understand  it  is  a  very  beautiful  place,  but  terribly  dull,  I 
believe,  when  compared  to  this. ...  If  a  person  knows  Chel- 
tenham well,  and  has  a  little  notion  how  to  take  advantage  of 
all  that  is  going  on,  he  may  pass  months  and  months  here' 
without  ever  knowing  what  it  \a  toYw»*  ttoA&fcYkora  •  •    ."V 
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don't  believe  there  is  such  another  place  in  the  whole  world 
for  employing  time." 

€€  I  am  sure  that's  a  blessing/'  replied  Mrs.  Barnaby  earnestly. 
"  If  there  is  one  thing  I  dread  and  hate  more  than  another,  it 
is  haying  nothing  to  do  with  my  time.  Idleness  is  indeed  the 
root  of  all  evil." 

%<  I'm  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Mor- 
rison, "  because  it  is  so  exactly  my  own  opinion,  and  because, 
too,  you  will  find  yourself  so  particularly  well  off  here  as  to 
the  avoiding  it ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy,  I'm  sure,  if  any 
advice  of  mine  may  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  the  most  of 
the  advantages  in  that  line  that  Cheltenham  offers." 

"  You  are  exceedingly  kind  and  obliging,  ma'am,"  returned 
Mrs.  Barnaby  very  graciously ;  "  and  I  shall  be  very  grateful 
for  any  counsel  or  instruction  you  can  bestow.  With  my 
handsome  fortune  I  should  consider  it  quite  a  crime  if  I  did 
not  put  my  time  to  profit  in  such  a  place  as  Cheltenham.' 

This  phrase  produced  its  proper  effect ;  Miss  Morrison  eyed 
the  speaker  not  only  with  increased  respect,  but  increased  good- 
will. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,  you  are  quite  right/'  she  said ; 
"  and  by  merely  paying  attention  to  such  information  as  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  you,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  you  will  never 
have  the  weight  of  an  idle  hour  upon  your  hands  while  you 
remain  here ;  for  what  with  the  balls,  and  the  music  at  the 
libraries,  and  the  regular  hours  for  the  walks,  and  attendance 
at  all  the  sales  (and  I  assure  you  we  have  sometimes  three  in 
a  day),  and  shopping,  and  driving  between  the  turnpikes,  if 
you  have  a  carriage,  and  morning  visits,  and  evening  parties, 
and  churches  and  chapels,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  them,  and 
looking  over  the  new  names,  and  the  pump-room,  and  making 
new  acquaintance,  and  finding  out  old  ones,  there  is  not  a  day 
of  the  week,  or  an  hour  in  the  day,  in  which  one  may  not  be 
well  employed." 

"lam  sure,  ma'am,  it  is  perfectly  a  pleasure  to  ja  person 
of  my  active  turn  of  mind  to  listen  to  such  a  description ;  and 
it  is  a  greater  pleasure  still  to  meet  with  a  lady  like  yourself, 
with  taste  and  good  sense  to  value  what  is  valuable,  and  to  find 
out  how  and  where  to  enjoy  it ....  I  hope  we  shall  become 
better  acquainted ;  I  have  a  private  drawing-room  here  where 
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I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you. .  . .  Give  me  leave  to  pnm 
you  with  my  card." 

A  gilt-edged  and  deeply-embossed  card,  inacribed,  — 

MRS.  BARNABY, 

The Hotel  and  Boarding  House, 

No.  5. 

was  here  put  into  Miss  Morrison's  hand,  who  leceived  it  win 
an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  and  reiterated  assurances  tint  sk 
would  by  no  means  fail  of  paying  her  compliments. 

Unlike  many  vain  persons  who  receive  every  chrflity  under 
the  persuasion  that  it  is  offered  for  their  own  bea*uryeua9lBm 
Morrison  had  sufficient  good  sense  and  experience  to  under- 
stand that  any  convenience  or  advantage  she  might  derive  fin 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  or  Mrs.  Barnaby's  private  drawing-room,  mat 
be  repaid  by  accommodation  of  some  sort  or  oilier.  AH  ritt. 
gations  of  such  kind  were,  for  a  variety  of  excellent  reason^ 
always  repaid  by  Miss  Morrison  with  such  treasure 'as  her  vet 
lips  could  coin,  aided  by  her  wit  and  wisdom,  without  diawh% 
on  any  other  exchequer;  and  now,  having  placed  her  Httfe 
modest  slip  of  pasteboard,  bearing  in  broad  and  legible,  though 
manuscript  characters, — 


MISS  MORRISON, 


The 


Hotel  and  Boarding  House, 


by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Barnaby's  buttered  roll,  she  began 

like  an  honest  old  maid  as  she  was,  to  pay  the   debt  ■!«■<■* 

before  it  was  incurred. 

"  I  don't  know  how  they  do  those  sort  of  things  at  -Clifton, 
Mrs.  Barnaby,"  she  said,  "  but  here  the  medical  gentlemen,  or 
at  least  many  of  them,  always  call  on  the  new-comers ;  and 
though  I  hope  and  trust  that  neither  you  nor  this  pretty  young 
lady, — who,  I  suppose,  is  your  visiter, — though  I  hope  with 
all  my  heart  that  you  wo' n't,  either  of  you,  have  any  ™**^tmt 
in  the  world  for  physic  or  doctors,  yet  I  advise  you  moat  cer- 
tainly to  fix  on  one  in  your  own  mind  beforehand,  and  just 
let  him  know  it  There  axe  not  more  kind  and  agreeable  ac- 
quaintances in  the  world  than  gentlemen  of  the  n»H^l 
fession  ....  at  least,  I'm  sure  it  is  so  here.  There 
or  two  apothecaries  in  particular,— -surgeons,  though,  1: 
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they  are  called,  —  who  certainly  are  as  elegant,  conversable 
gentlemen,  as  can  ?be  met  with  in  London  or  any  where,  unless, 
indeed,  just  inftnis,  where  I  certainly  found  tthe  apothecaries, 
like  every  thing  <ebe,  in  a  very  out-ofwthe-conHBon-way  style 
of  elegance,  iowtafay  par  fit,  as  "we  -say  on  the  Continent, 
Of  course,  you  have  been  abroad,  Mrs.  Barnaby  ?  " 

"  No,  Mias  -Morrison,  I  thave  mot/'  replied  the  widow, 
making  head  against  this  attack  with  great  skill  and  courage. 
"  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  the  extreme  comfort  and  ele- 
gance of  my  own  home,  have  absolutely  made  a  prisoner  of 
me  hitherto ; . . .  •  but  since  I  have  lost  my  dear  husband  I 
find  change  absolutely  necessary  for  my  health  and  spirits,  and 
I  shall  probably  soon  make  the  tour  of  Europe." 

"  Indeed  !..•..  Oh  dear  !  how  I  envy  you  I  • . . .  But 
you  speak  all  the  languages  already  ?  " 

"Oh !  perfectly." 

"  I'm  so  glad  of  that,  Mrs.  Barnaby, ....  for,  upon  my  word, 
I  find  it  quite  out  of  my  power  to  avoid  using  a  French  word 
every  now  and  then  sincel  came  from  abroad,  and  it  is  so 
vexing  when  one  k  not  understood.  A  lady  of  your  station 
has,  of  course,  been  taught  by  all  sorts  of  foreigners;  but 
those  who  can't  afford  this  indulgence  never  do  get  the  accent 
without  going  abroad ....  I'm  sure  you'll  find,  before  you 
have  been  a  ivtek  on  the  Continent,  a  most  prodigious  dif-. 
ference  in  your  accent,  though  I  dare  aay  it's  very  good  already. 
But,  a  prop  po,  about  the  apothecaries  and  surgeons  that  I  was 
talking  about .  •  •  .  I  hope  you  will  give  orders  at  the  door 
that,  if  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle  calls,  and  sends  in  his  card,  he 
shall  be  desired  to  walk  up ;  and  then,  you  know,  just  a  prop 
po  de  nang,  you  can  talk  to  him  about  whatever  you  wish  to 
know ;  .  .  .  .  and  you  can  say,  if  you  like  it,  that  Miss  Morri- 
son particularly  mentioned  his  name  ....  There  is  no  occa- 
sion do  too  that  you  should  give  liim  any  fee ;  but  you  may 
ask  him  a  few  questions  about  the  waters  cum  ea,  and  you  will 
find  him  the  most  agreeable,  convenient,  and  instructive  ac- 
quaintance do  mund" 

The  breakfast  was  now  so  evidently  drawing  to  its  close, 
that  the  new  friends  deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  the  table ; 
and  Mrs.  Barnaby  having  repeated  her  invitation,  and  Miss 
Morrison  having  replied  to  it  by  kissing  her  fingers,  and  utter- 
ing u  Mercy  I  Mercy  !  O  revor"  they  patted  .  %  • ,  tba  'tojIw 
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to  give  orders,  as  she  passed  to  her  drawing  room,  that  if  Ml 
Alexander  Pringle  called  on  her,  he  should  be  admitted  ;  and 
the  spinster  to  invent  and  fabricate,  in  the  secret  retirement  of 
her  attic  retreat,  some  of  those  remarkably  puzzling  articles  of 
dress,  the  outline  of  which  she  had  studied  during  a  three 
weeks'  residence  in  Paris,  and  which  passed  current  with  die 
majority  of  her  friends  and  acquaintance  for  being  of  genuine 
Gallic  manufacture. 

The  prediction  of  Miss  Morrison  was  speedily  verified; 
Mr.  Alexander  Pringle  did  call  at  the  hotel  to  leave  his  cud 
for  Mrs.  Barnaby,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  orders  given, 
immediately  admitted  to  her  presence. 

She  was  alone ;  for  Agnes,  though  unfortunately  there 
no  little  dear  miserable  closet  for  her,  had  received  the  welcome 
conge,  now  always  expressed  by  the  words,  "  There,  you  may 
go  to  your  lessons,  child,  if  you  will,"  and  had  withdrawn 
herself  to  an  out-of-the-way  corner  in  their  double-bedded 
room,  where  already  her  desk,  and  other  Empton  treasures, 
had  converted  about  four  feet  square  of  her  new  abode  into  a 
home.  The  sofa,  therefore,  with  the  table  and  its  gaudy  cover, 
adorned  with  the  widow's  fine  work-box,  a  boarding-house 
inkstand  of  bright  coloured  china,  and  the  album  (still  sacred 
to  the  name  of  Isabella  d'Almafonte),  had  all  been  set  in  the 
places  and  attitudes  she  thought  most  becoming  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby herself,  and,  together  with  her  own  magnificent  person, 
formed  a  very  charming  picture  as  the  medical  gentleman 
entered  the  room ;  .  •  .  but  it  is  probable  Mr.  Alexander 
Pringle  expected  rather  to  find  a  patient  than  to  be  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  a  lady  in  a  state  of  health  apparently  to 
perfect. 

"  Pray  sit  down,  sir !  ...  .  Mr.  Pringle,  I  believe  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  half  rising,  and  pointing  to  a  chair  exactly  op- 
posite her  place  upon  the  sofa. 

Mr.  Pringle  took  the  indicated  chair ;  but  before  he  was  well 
seated  in  it,  the  idea  that  some  mistake  might  be  the  source  of 
this  civility  occurred  to  him,  and  he  rose  again,  made  a  step 
forward,  and  laid  his  card,  specifying  his  name,  profession, 
and  address,  on  the  table,  immediately  before  the  eyes  of  the 
lady. 

"  Oh  yes !"  said  she,  smiling  with  amiable  condescension, 
'I  understand  perfectly ;  . .  .  *  and  &wft&  m^wtt,  or  my 
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young  niece,  or  any  of  my  servants  require  medical  assistance, 
Mr.  Pringle,  this  card  (placing  it  carefully  in  her  work-box) 
will  enable  us  to  find  it  But,  though  at  present  we  are  all 
pretty  well,  I  am  really  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  you,  air  ...  •  Miss  Morrison  • . .  *  I  believe  you  know 
Miss  Morrison  ?  . .  . .  (Mr.  Pringle  bowed)  ....  Miss  Mor- 
rison has  named  you  to  me  in  a  manner  that  made  me  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  making  your  acquaintance.  • . .  Gentlemen 
of  your  profession,  Mr.  Pringle,  have  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  world,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  a  stranger,  on  first 
arriving  at  a  new  place,  to  find  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  them.  Will  you  afford  me  fiye  minutes  while  I  explain 
to  you  my  very  peculiar  situation  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,  madam/'  replied  Mr.  Pringle,  "  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  listen  to  you." 

"  Well,  then  ....  without  farther  apology  I  will  explain 
myself.  My  name  is  Barnaby . ...  I  am  a  widow  of  good 
fortune,  and  without  children  • ...  for  I  have  lost  bqth  my 
little  ones ! "  Here  Mrs.  Barnaby  drew  forth  one  of  her  em- 
broidered handkerchiefs,  as  she  always  did  when  speaking  of 
her  children  "which  were  not;"  and  this  frequently  hap- 
pened, for  she  had  a  great  dislike  to  being  considered  as  one 
unblessed  by  offspring,  —  a  peculiarity  which,  together  with 
some  others,  displaying  themselves  in  the  same  inventive 
strain,  proved  an  especial  blessing  to  Agnes,  inasmuch  as  it 
made  her  absence  often  desirable.  Having  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  recovered  her  emotion,  she  continued:  "  I  have  no  chil- 
dren ;  .  .  .  but  an  elder  sister  .  ...  so  much  older,  indeed,  as 
almost  to  be  considered  as  my  mother,  ....  died  several  years 
ago,  leaving  an  orphan  girl  to  my  care.  In  truth,  I  am  not  a 
great  many  years  older  than  my  niece,  and  the  anxiety  of  this 
charge  has  been  sometimes  almost  too  much  for  me.  •  •  .  How- 
ever, she  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  am  most  passionately  attached 
to  her.  Nevertheless  she  has  some  peculiarities  which  give 
me  pain, ....  one  is,  that  she  will  never  wear  any  dress  buf 
the  deepest  mourning,  thus  consecrating  herself,  as  I  may  say, 
to  the  memory  of  her  departed  parents.  Now  this  whim,  Mr. 
Pringle,  shows  her  spirits  to  be  in  a  state  requiring  change  of 
scene,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  left  my  charming 
place  in  Devonshire,  in  the  hope  that  variety,  and  a  gayer 
circle  than  is  likely  to  be  found  in  live  Vkk&&<\\&\&  \&V^taNs~ 
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▼ery  bilious,  and  I  fed  quite  convinced  that  a  glass  of  the 
water  every  morning  would  be  of  the  most  essential  benefit  to 
her.  • .  •  Unfortunately,  dear  creature,  she  is  quite  a  spoiled 
child,  and  I  do  not  think  she  will  be  prevailed  on  to  take 
what  is  certainly  not  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  unless  ordered 
to  do  it  by  a  medical  man." 

"  I  must  see  the  young  lady,  ma'am/'  replied  Mr,  Pringle, 
"  before  I  can  venture  to  prescribe  for  her  in  any  way." 

Mrs.  Barnaby  internally  wished  him  less  scrupulous ;  but 
feeling  that  it  would  be  better  he  should  send  in  a  bill  and 
charge  a  visit,  than  that  she  should  lose  a  daily  excuse  for 
visiting  the  delightful  pump-room,  and,  moreover,  feeling 
more  strongly  still  that,  in  order  to  make  Agnes  swallow  the 
dose  instead  of  herself,  it  would  be  good  economy  to  pay  for 
half-a-dozen  visits,  she  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  said  with  a 
fascinating  smile, .  ..."  I  will  bring  her  to  you  myself,  my 
dear  sir,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  disappoint  me  about  pre- 
scribing the  Cheltenham  waters  for  her.  I  know  her  con- 
stitution well,  and  I  venture  to  pledge  myself  to  you,  that  she 
is  exactly  the  subject  for  the  Cheltenham  treatment. ...  So 
bilious,  poor  girl ! ....  so  dreadfully  bilious  ! " 

Mrs.  Barnaby  left  the  room,  and  presently  returned  with 
Agnes,  who  was  considerably  surprised  at  being  told  that  it  was 
necessary  a  medical  man  should  see  her ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
save  a  heaviness  at  her  heart,  she  felt  quite  well ;  and  in  the 
second,  she  had  never  before,  since  she  left  Empton,  perceived 
any  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  her  aunt  as  to  her  being  well 
or  ill.  However,  she  yielded  implicit  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand which  bade  her  leave  the  letter  she  was  writing  to  Miss 
Peters,  and  meekly  followed  her  imperious  protectress  to  their 
sitting-room. 

Mr.  Alexander  Pringle  was  decidedly  a  clever  man,  and 
clever  men  of  his  profession  are  generally  skilful  in  discerning 
diagnostics  of  various  kinds.  He  had  expected  to  sea  a  yel- 
low, heavy-eyed  girl,  looking  either  as  if  she  were  ready  to 
cry  with  melancholy,  or  pout  from  perverseness ;  instead  of 
which  he  saw  a  lovely,  graceful  creature,  with  a  step  elastic 
with  youth  and  health,  and  an  eye  whose  clear,  intelligent 
glance,  said  as*plainly  as  an  eye  could  speak,  "  What  would 
you  with  me  ?"....  I  have  no  need  of  you." 

He  immediately  perceived  that  the  uatabjfe  &&&itaaw»**V 
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widow  had  quite  misunderstood  the  young  lady's  cue. . . .  It 
might  be,  perhaps,  from  her  too  tender  affection  ;  but,  let  the 
cause  be  what  it  would,  it  was  not  to  solve  any  prolcsMOMl 
doubts  that  he  took  her  delicate  hand  to  feel  the  "  heahnH 
music "  of  her  pulse.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Pringle,  who  hsi 
seven  promising  children,  knew  better  than  to  reject  the  pot 
fered  custom  of  a  rich  widow  who  had  none  ;  to,  looking  * 
his  beautiful  patient  with  much  gravity,  he  said,  — 

"  There  is  little  or  nothing,  madam,  to  alarm  yon.  The  I 
young  lady  is  rather  pale,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
rather  proceeds  from  the  na  urally  delicate  tint  of  her  com- 
plexion than  from  illness.  1(  aill  be  proper,  however,  that  I 
should  see  her  again,  and,  n  tan  time,  I  would  strongly  re- 
commend her  taking  about  o&rt  third  of  a  glass  of  water  daily. 
If  more  be  found  necessary,  the  dose  must  be  increased;  bat 
I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  this  will  prove  sufficient,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  table-spoonfuls  of  a  mixture  . ...  by  no  menu 
disagreeable,  my  dear  young  lady  ....  which  I  will  not  M 
to  send  in."  And  so  saying,  Mr.  Pringle  rose  to  take  leave, 
but  was  somewhat  puzzled  by  Agnes  saying,  with  a  half 
smile  in  which  there  was  something  that  looked  very  much 
as  if  she  were  quizzing  him,  — 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  decline  taking  any  medi- 
cine whatever  till  I  feel  myself  in  some  degree  out  of  health." 

Mr.  Pringle,  who  was  very  near  laughing  himself,  answered 
with  great  good  humour,  •  .  . .  "  Well  then,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  I 
suppose  we  must  do  without  it,  ... .  and  1  don't  think  there 
will  be  much  danger  either."  He  then  took  his  departure, 
leaving  Mrs.  Barnaby  quite  determined  that  Agnes  should 
drink  the  water,  but  not  very  sorry  that  she  was  to  have  no 
physic  to  pay  for  ...  •  whilst  Agnes  was  altogether  at  a  loss 
to  guess  what  this  new  vagary  of  her  aunt  might  mean. 

"  What  made  you  think  1  was  ill,  aunt  ?  "  said  she. 

"Ill  ?  ... .  Who  told  you,  child,  that  I  thought  you 
ill  ?  ....  I  don't  think  any  such  thing, ....  but  I  did  not 
choose  you  should  drink  the  waters  till  I  had  the  opinion  of 
the  first  medical  man  in  the  place  about  it.  There  it  no 
expense,  no  sacrifice,  Agnes,  that  I  am  not  ready  to  make  lor 
you." 

"  But  I  don't  'mean  to  drink  the  waters  at  all,  thank  you, 
sunt," replied  Agnes. 
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"  Don't  mean,  miss  ?  .  .  .  .  you  don't  mean  ?  .  .  ,  .  And 
perhaps  you  don't  mean  to  eat  any  dinner  to-day  ?  and  per- 
haps you  don't  mean  to  sleep  in  my  apartment  to-night  ?  .  •  •  . 
Perhaps  you  may  prefer  walking  the  streets  all  night  ?  •  •  .  . 
Pretty  language,  indeed,  from  you  to  me  !  ...  .  And  now  you 
may  take  yourself  off  again,  and,  as  you  like  to  stick  to  your 
lessons,  you  may  just  go  and  write  for  a  copy,  '  I  must  do  as 
I'm  hid.' " 

Agnes  quitted  the  room  in  silence,  and  Mrs.  Barnahy  pre- 
pared to  receive  her  new  friend,  Miss  Morrison,  who  she  doubted 
not  would  call  before  the  hour  she  had  named  as  the  fashion- 
able time  for  repairing  to  the  public  library ;  nor  was  she  at 
all  displeased  by  this  abrupt  departure,  as,  for  obvious  reasons, 
it  was  extremely  inconvenient  for  her  to  have  Agnes  present 
when  she  felt  inclined  to  enter  upon  a  little  autobiography. 
But,  while  anticipating  this  agreeable  occupation,  she  recalled, 
as  she  set  herself  to  work  upon  one  of  her  beautiful  collars, 
the  scrape  she  had  got  into  respecting  her  park,  and  firmly 
resolved  not  even  to  mention  a  paddock  to  Miss  Morrison  by 
name,  whatever  other  flights  of  fancy  she  might  indulge  in. 

"  This  has  been  no  idle  day  with  me  as  yet,"  thought  she, 
as  she  proceeded  with  her  elegant  satin-stitch.  . .  .  "  I  have 
got  well  stared  at,  though  only  in  my  close  straw-bonnet,  at 
the  pump-room,  —  have  made  a  capital  new  acquaintance, 
and,"  —  remembering  with  a  self-approving  smile  all  she  had 
said  to  Mr.  Pringle,  —  "  I  know  I  have  not  been  sowing  seed 
on  barren  ground.  ...  I  have  not  forgotten  how  glad  my 
poor  dear  Barnaby  was  to  get  hold  of  something  new.  .  .  .  He 
will  repeat  it  every  word,  I'll  answer  for  him." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  ACQUAINTANCE  RIPENS  INTO  FRIENDSHIP. —USEFUL  INFORMATION 
OF  ALL  SORTS. AN  EXCELLENT  METHOD  OF  TALKING  FRENCH,  AT- 
TENDED WITH  LITTLE  LABOUR  AND  CERTAIN  SUCCESS.— A  COLLECTOR. 
~A  SALE-ROOM. A  PEER  OF  THE  REALM. 

The  visit  of  Miss  Morrison,  which  quickly  followed,  was  long 
an,d  confidential.  Mrs.  Barnaby  very  condescendingly  explained 
to  her  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  l\er  ^siuot^  ^«hlcK 
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rendered  her  the  most  valuable  friend  in  the  world,  ana1  tin 
the  most  eligible  match  extant  for  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune; 
but  all  these  latter  particulars  were  communicated  under  tk 
seal  of  secrecy,  never,  upon  any  account,  to  be  alluded  tocr 
mentioned  to  any  one  ;  and  in  return  for  all  this,  Miss  Mi 
gave  the  widow  a  catalogue  raisonni  of  the  most 
Aten  at  present  in  Cheltenham,  together  with  the  beat 
jf  their  rent-rolls  and  expectancies  that  it  had  been  in  the 
power  of  pertinacious  questionings  to  elicit  But  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  narrate  this  part  of  the  conversation  at  length, 
as  the  person  and  affairs  of  many  a  goodly  gentleman  were 
canvassed  therein,  who,  as  they  never  became  of  much  im- 
portance to  Mrs.  Barnaby,  can  be  of  none  to  those  occupied  by 
the  study  of  her  character  and  adventures.  There  were  other 
points,  however,  canvassed  in  this  interview,  which,  were  pro- 
ductive of  immediate  results ;  and  one  of  these  was  the  pen 
importance  of  attending  the  sales  by  auction,  which,  Bometuna 
preluded  by  soft  music,  and  always  animated  as  they  went  on 
by  the  most  elegant  conversation,  occupied  the  beau  monie  of 
Cheltenham  for  many  hours  of  every  day. 

"  Your  descriptions  are  delightful,  Miss  Morrison  !**  ex- 
claimed the  animated  widow.  "  I  could  almost  fancy  nmeb? 
there  already,  ....  and  go  I  will  constantly,  you  may  depend 
upon  that ; . .  • .  and  I  want  to  consult  you  about  another  thing, 
Miss  Morrison.  . .  .  There's  my  niece,  you  know  —  the  little 
girl  you  saw  at  breakfast ....  do  you  think  it  would  be  quite 
the  thing  to  make  her  leave  her  books  and  lessons,  and  all  that, 
to  waste  her  time  at  the  sales  ?  . .  •  .  And  besides,  baby  as  she 
is,  she  gets  more  staring  at  than  I  think  at  all  good  for  her." 

"  Jay  non  doot  paw,"  replied  Miss  Morrison,  €€  for  she  is 
divinely  handsome,  say  toon  bow  tay  par  fit,  as  they  say  at 
Paris ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  if  you  wish  to  be  the  fashion  at 
Cheltenham,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  let  her  be  seen 
every  day,  and  all  day  long.  That  face  and  figure  must  take, 
say  dare," 

Mrs.  Barnaby  fell  into  a  reverie  that  lasted  some  "I'nnfrf, 
That  she  did  wish  to  be  the  fashion  at  Cheltenham  was  certain, 
but  the  beauty  of  Agnes  was  not  exactly  the  means  by  which 
she  would  best  like  to  obtain  her  wish.  She  had  hoped  to 
depend  solely  on  her  own  beauty  axidYiet  om  talent*,  but  she 
if  not  insensible  to  the  manifest  afoanXa^  ot  Wru\%  \am 
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strings  to  lier  bow ;  and  as  the  ambition,  wbieh  made  her  de- 
termine to  be  great,  was  quite  as  powerful  as  die  vanity  which 
made  her  determine  to  be  beautiful,  the  scheme  of  making 
Agnes  a  partner  in  her  projects  of  fascination  and  conquest  was 
at  least  worthy  of  consideration. 

"  I  must  think  about  it,  Miss  Morrison/9  she  replied; 
<c  there  is  no  occasion  to  decide  this  minute/' 

"  Poing  do  too,"  said  Miss  Morrison  ;  "  I  always  like  myself 
to  walk  round  a  thing,  as  I  call  it,  before  I  decide  to  take  it. 
Besides,  my  dear  madam,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  knowing 
what  is  your  principal  object.  .  .  .  Bo  coo  depong  de  sett  aw* 
...  If  you  intend  to  be  at  all  the  parties,  to  be  marked  with  a 
buzz  every  time  you  enter  the  pump-room,  the  ball-room,  or 
the  sales,  I  would  say,  dress  up  that  young  lady  in  the  most 
elegant  and  attractive  style  possible,  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
succeed  ....  paw  le  mowyndra  doot  de  sell  aw.  •  . .  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  your  purpose  is  to  marry  yourself,  set  o  tra 
thews,  and  you  must  act  altogether  in  a  different  way." 

t€  I  understand  you,  my  dear  Miss  Morrison,  perfectly," 
replied  the  widow,  greatly  struck  by  the  sound  sense  and  clear 
perception  of  her  new  friend  ;  "  and  I  will  endeavour,  with 
the  most  perfect  frankness,  to  make  you  understand  all  my 
plans,  for  I  feel  sure  that  you  deserve  my  full  confidence,  and 
that  nobody  can  be  more  capable  of  giving  me  good  advice. 
• . .  The  truth  is,  Miss  Morrison,  that  I  do  wish  to  marry 
again.  My  fortune,  indeed,  16  ample  enough  to  afford  me 
every  luxury  I  can  wish  for ;  ... .  but  a  widowed  heart, 
my  dear  Miss  Morrison  ....  a  widowed  heart  is  a  heavy  load 
to  bear,  where  the  temper,  like  mine,  is  full  of  the  softest 
sensibility  and  all  the  tenderest  affections.  •  .  •  Therefore,  as  I 
said,  it  is  my  wish  to  marry  again ;  but  God  forbid  I  should 
be  weak  and  wicked  enough  to  do  so  in  any  way  unbecoming 
my  station  in  society, — a  station  to  which  I  have  every  right, 
as  well  from  birth  as  fortune.  No  attachment,  however  strong, 
will  ever  induce  me  to  forget  what  I  owe  to  my  family  and  to 
the  world ;  and  unless  circumstances  shall  enable  me  rather  to 
raise  than  debase  myself  in  society,  I  will  never,  whatever  my 
feelings  may  be,  permit  myself  to  marry  at  all." 

"  Crowyee  tnoy  vous  amy  raisong  shats  dam  !  "  exclaimed 
Miss  Morrison. 

"  Such  being  the  case,"  resumed  the  mtaro ,  "  Vt  vetoes* 

u  4s 
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to  me  evident,  that  the  first  object  to  be  attended  to  it  tk 
getting  into  good  society ;  and  if,  in  order  to  obtain  this, I 
find  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  Agnes  Willoughby,  it  most 
certainly  be  done  ....  especially  as  her  singing  is  much  mm 
remarkable,  I  believe,  than  even  the  beauty  of  her  person." 

"  Et  he  po-se-ble  ?  "  said  Miss  Morrison,  joyfully.  "  Then, 
in  that  case,  share  a  me,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world,  i 
any  sort  or  kind,  that  can  prevent  your  being  sought  out  tod 
invited  to  every  fashionable  house  in  the  place.  An  ugly  girl, 
that  sings  well,  may  easily  get  herself  asked  wherever  she  choosa 
to  go ;  but  a  beautiful  one,  aveck  ung  talong  samblabel,  may 
not  only  go  herself,  but  carry  with  her  as  many  of  her  friendi 
as  she  pleases." 

"  Really  I " said  Mrs.  Barnaby,  thoughtfully.   "This 

is  a  great  advantage :  .  •  •  .  and  you  feel  sure,  Miss  Morrison, 
that  if  I  do  make  up  my  mind  to  bring  her  forward,  tut 
will  be  the  case  ?  " 

"  O  toe,"  replied  her  friend  confidently,  "set  ung  fay  certafaf 
....  there  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  if  you  will,  I  am  ready 
to  make  you  a  bet  ef  five  guineas,  play  or  pay,  that  if  yon 
contrive  to  make  her  be  seen  and  heard  once,  you  will  have 
your  table  covered  with  visiting  cards  before  the  end  of  the 
week ....  nong  douty paw'' 

"  Well ! ....  we  must  consider  about  it,  Miss  Morrison ; 
....  but  I  should  like,  I  think,  to  go  first  to  some  of  these 
crowded  places  that  you  talk  about  without  her,  just  to  see 
....  that  is,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  go  with  me." 

"  Most  certainly  I  will,"  replied  Miss  Morrison,  "  avedt 
Jeplu  grang  plesire. .  . .  Suppose  we  go  to  the  sale-rooms  this 
morning  ?  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  most  useful  and  beau- 
tiful things  to  be  sold  to-day,  and  as  they  always  go  for  no- 
thing, you  had  better  bid  a  little.     It  is  thought  stylish." 

"  And  must  certainly  draw  attention,"  said  Mrs.  Barnabyj 
with  vivacity. 

"  You  are  quite  right ....  say  sa,  • . . .  and  it  is  just  about 
time  to  get  ready.  • .  .  All  our  gentlemen  will  be  there,  you 
may  be  sure ;  and  perhaps,  you  know,  some  one  of  them  may 
join  us,  which  is  a  great  advantage, ....  for  nothing  makes 
women  look  so  much  like  nobody  as  having  no  man  near 
them  ...  As  to  marriage,  I  don't  think  of  it  for  myself . . .  .jag 
pre  mong  party  ; .  . . .  but  I  confess  I  do  hate  to  be  any  where 
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"without  the  chance  of  a  man's  coming  to  speak  to  one  • .  •  • 
mays,  eel  f oh  meytra  mong  shappo  .  • .  .  o  reyvoyr  /  " 

Mrs.  Barnaby  now  found  herself  at  last  obliged  to  confess 
she  did  not  understand  her. 

"  Of  course  I  know  French  perfectly,"  she  said  ;  "  but  as 
I  have  never  been  in  the  country,  and  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  it,  even  at  home,  I  cannot  always  follow  you.  •  •  • 
I  would  give  a  great  deal,  Miss  Morrison,  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage as  beautifully  as  you  do !  " 

"  It  is  a  great  assistance  in  society,  certainly,"  replied  Miss 
Morrison,  very  modestly;  "but  I  do  assure  you  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  an?  body  in  the  world  to  speak  it  as  I  do 
without  being  in  the  country,  and  taking  the  same  incessant 
pains  as  I  did.  As  to  learning  it  from  books,  it  is  all  nonsense 
to  think  of  it ...  .  how  in  the  world  is  one  to  get  the  accent 
and  pronunciation  ?  •  .  . .  But  I  must  say  that  I  believe  few 
people  ever  learned  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  did.  I 
invented  a  method  for  myself,  without  which  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  speak  as  I  do.  I  never  was  without  my 
pencil  and  paper  in  my  hand,  and  I  wrote  down  almost  every 
word  I  heard,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  I  was  always  able  to 
read  it  myself,  without  asking  any  body.  The  English  of  it 
all  I  got  easily  afterwards,  for  almost  every  body  understands 
me  when  I  read  my  notes  according  to  my  own  spelling> 
especially  English  people  ;  and  these  translations  I  wrote  down 
over  against  my  French,  which  I  call  making  both  a  grammar 
and  dictionary  entirely  of  my  own  invention,  .  •  .  and  I  have 
often  been  complimented  upon  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  Tm  sure  you  well  deserve  it.  I  never  heard  any 
thing  so  clever  in  my  life,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnaby.  "  But  how 
soon  shall  we  begin  our  walk  ?  " 

iC  Now  directly,  if  you  please  .  . .  •  I  will  go  and  put  on  my 
hat ....  that  was  what  I  said  to  you  in  French  ....  Eel/oh 
meytra  mong  shappo? 

Mrs.  Barnaby  then  repaired  to  her  toilet ;  and  having  done 
her  very  utmost  to  make  herself  as  conspicuously  splendid 
and  beautiful  as  possible,  turned  to  Agnes,  who  was  still 
writing  in  her  dark  corner,  and  said, . .  • .  "  You  had  better 
finish  what  you  are  about,  Agnes,  and  I  hope  it  is  something 
that  will  improve  you  . ...  I  am  going  out  with  Miss  Mor- 
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rison  on  business ....  and  if  the  evening  is  fine,  I  wfll  tta 
you  a  walk  somewhere  or  other." 

Agnes  again  blessed  their  rencontre  with  thia  Tsdaahle  aer 
friend,  and  saw  the  satin  and  feathers  of  heir  aunt  dbsffn 
with  a  feeling  of  great  thankfulness  that  she  was  apand  4s 

necessity  of  attending  them. 

*****  * 

On  leaving  Mrs.  Barnaby,  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle  paid  i 
visit  to  his  good  friend  and  patient  Lady  Elisabeth  Nora 
(the  aunt  of  Colonel  Hubert),  who,  as  usual,  was  passing  a 
few  weeks  of  the  season  at  Cheltenham,  as  much  for  the  safe 
of  refreshing  her  spirits  by  the  variety  of  its  company,  as  for 
the  advantage  of  taking  a  daily  glass  of  water  at  its  epenv; 
The  worthy  apothecary  was  as  useful  by  the  information  sal 
gossipings  he  furnished  on  the  former  subject,  aa  fay  ha 
instructions  on  the  latter,  and  was  invariably  called  in,  the 
day  after  her  ladyship's  arrival,  however  perfect  the  state  at 
her  health  might  be ;  and  given,  moreover,  to  understand  thst 
a  repetition  of  a  professional  visit  would  be  expected  at  lent 
three  times  a  week  during  her  stay. 

He  now  found  the  old  lady  sitting  alone  ;  for  Sir  Edward 
and  Lady  Stephenson,  who  were  her  guests,  were  engaged  ia 
one  of  their  favourite  morning  expeditions,  exploring  the  beta- 
tiful  environs  of  the  town,  a  pleasure  which  they  enjoyed  at 
uninterruptedly  as  the  most  sentimental  newly-married  pair 
could  desire,  as,  by  a  strange  but  very  general  spirit  of  eco- 
nomy, few  of  die  wealthy  and  luxurious  visitants  of  Chelten- 
ham indulge  themselves  in  the  expense  of  a  turnpike. 

"  Soh  !  Pringle  . . . .  you  are  come  at  last,  are  you  ? M  said 
Lady  Elizabeth . ..."  I  have  been  expecting  you  this  hour . . . . 
the  Stephensons  are  off  and  away  again  to  the  world's  end,  in 
search  of  wild  flowers  and  conjugal  romance,  leaving  me  to  my 
own  devices  —  a  privilege  worth  little  or  nothing,  unless  you 
can  add  something  new  to  my  list  here  for  next  Wednesday." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  assist  your  ladyship,"*  returned 
her  Esculapius ;  "  that  is,  provided  Lady  Stephenson  knows 
nothing  about  it,  for  I  fear  she  has  not  yet  forgiven  my  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Myrtle  and  the  two  Misses  Tonkins." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  .  . .  .  What  does  it  signify,  now  she 
is  married  and  out  of  the  way,  what  animala  I  get  into  my 
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menagerie  ?  . . . .  But  I  don't  think,  Pringle,  that  yon  are 
half  such  a  clever  truffle-dog  as  you  used  to  be ... .  What  a 
time  it  is  since  you  have  told  me  of  any  thing  new  ! " 

'*  Upon  my  word,  my  lady,  it  is  not  ray  fault,"  replied  the 
apothecary,  laughing  ;  *  I  never  see  or  hear  any  thing  abroad 
without  treasuring  it  in  my  memory  for  your  ladyship's  ser- 
vice ;  and  I  am  now  come  expressly  to  mention  a  new  arrival 
at  the ,  which  appears  to  promise  well." 

*'  I  rejoice.  .  • .  Is  it  male  or  female?** 

"  Female,  my  lady,  and  there  are  two."  • 

"  Of  the  same  species,  and  the  same  race?" 

"  Decidedly  not ;  but  the  contrast  produces  a  very  pleasant 
effect;  and,  moreover,  though  infinitely  amusing,  they^are 
quite  comme  il  faut.  I  understand  the  elder  lady  is  sister  to 
Mrs.  Peters  of  Clifton." 

Mr,  Pringle  then  proceeded  to  describe  his  visit  to  Mrs. 
Barnaby,  and  did  justice  to  the  florid  style  of  her  beauty, 
dress,  and  conversation.  But  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the 
young  girl  who  was  voute  au  noir>  and  of  her  aunt's  pertina- 
cious resolution  that  she  should  take  the  waters  and  be  treated 
as  an  invalid,  notwithstanding  the  very  excellent  state  of  her 
health,  the  old  lady  rubbed  her  hands  together,  and  exultingly 
exclaimed,  "  Good !  . .  •  .  admirable !  .  .  .  •  You  are  a  very 
fine  fellow,  Pringle,  and  have  hit  this  off  well.  Why,  man, 
I  saw  your  delightful  widow  this  morning  at  the  pump,  rouge, 
ringlets,  and  all ; ....  I  saw  her  taste  the  waters  and  turn 
sick ;  and  now,  because  she  must  have  a  reason  for  showing 
herself  at  the  pump,  she  is  going  to  make  the  poor  girl  drink 
for  her. . . .  Capital  creature  !  ....  I  understand  it  all ...  • 
poor  little  girl !  .  .  . .  And  so  the  widow  wants  acquaintance 
does  she  ?  . .  *  •  I  offer  myself,  my  drawing-room  shall  be  open 
to  her,  Pringle  ....  And  now,  how  can  I  manage  to  get  in- 
troduced to  her  ?  " 

"  You  will  not  find  that  very  difficult,  Lady  Elizabeth, 
depend  upon  it.  .  ,  .  I  will  undertake  to  promise  for  this  Mrs. 
Barnaby,  that  she  will  be  visible  wherever  men  and  women 
congregate.  At  the  ball,  for  instance,  to-morrow  night ;  does 
your  ladyship  intend  to  be  there  ?" 

"  Certainly.  . .  .  And  if  she  be  there,  I  will  manage  the 
matter  of  introduction,  with  or  without  intervention,  and  so 
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flbtain  this  full-blown   peony  for  my  show   on   Wednodq 

next." 

*****  * 

Whilst  fate  and  Mr.  Pringle  were  thus  labouring  in  m 
quarter  of  the  town  to  bring  Mrs.  Barnaby  into  notice,  ik 
was  herself  not  idle  in  another  in  her  exertions  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  The  sale-room,  to  which  the  experienced  Mai 
Morrison  led  her,  was  already  full  when  they  entered  it;  bit 
the  little  difficulty  which  preceded  their  obtaining  seats  wa 
rather  favourable  to  them  than  otherwise ;  for,  as  if  on  pur. 
pose  to  display  the  sagacity  of  that  lady's  prognostications,  two 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  made  part  of  their  company  it 
breakfast,  not  only  made  room  for  them,  but  appeared  wefl 
disposed  to  enter  into  conversation,  and  to  offer  every  atten- 
tion they  could  desire. 

"  Mr.  Griffiths,  if  I  mistake  not,"  said  Miss  Morrison,  bow- 
ing to  one  of  them ;  "I  hope  you  have  been  quite  well,  tii, 
since  we  met  last  year.  . .  .  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Ml 
Griffiths,  Mrs.  Barnaby." 

"  1  am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, bowing  low.  "  Your  young  friend  whom  I  saw  with 
you  this  morning  is  not  here  ....  is  she  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnaby,  in  the  most  amiable  tone 
imaginable ;  "  the  dear  girl  is  pursuing  her  morning  studies 
at  home." 

"  Introduce  me,  Griffiths,"  whispered  his  companion. 

"  Mr.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Barnaby  ;  Mr.  Patterson,  Miss  Mor. 
rison,"  and  a  very  social  degree  of  intimacy  appeared  to  be 
immediately  established. 

Oh  !  what  a  lovely  vase ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barnaby. 
What  an  elegant  set  of  candlesticks !"  cried  Miss  Mor- 
rison, as  the  auctioneer  brought  forward  the  articles  to  be  bid 
for,  which  being  followed  by  a  variety  of  interesting,  observ- 
ations on  nearly  all  the  people,  and  nearly  all  the  goods  dis- 
played before  them,  afforded  Mrs.  Barnaby  such  an  opportunity 
of  being  energetic  and  animated,  that  more  than  one  eye-glass 
was  turned  towards  her,  producing  that  reciprocity  of  cause 
and  effect  which  it  is  so  interesting  to  trace ;  for  the  more  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  looked  at  her,  the  more  Mrs.  Barnaby 
talked  and  laughed,  and  the  more  Mrs.  Barnaby  talked  and 
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laughed,  the  more  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  looked  at  her. 
Flattered,  fluttered,  and  delighted  beyond  measure,  the  eyes  of 
the  widow  wandered  to  every  quarter  of  the  room  ;  and  for 
some  time  every  quarter  of  the  room  appeared  equally  interest- 
ing to  her;  hut. at  length  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
almost  fixed  stare  of  an  individual  who  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
knot  of  gentlemen  at  some  distance,  but  nearly  opposite  to  the 
place  she  occupied. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  who  that  tall,  stout  gentleman  is  in 
the  green  frock-coat,  with  lace  and  tassels  ?  .  .  .  .  That  one 
who  is  looking  this  way  with  an  eye-glass." 

"  The  gentleman  with  red  hair  ? "  returned  Mr.  Patterson, 
to  whom  the  question  was  addressed. 

"  Yes,  that  one,  rather  sandy,  but  a  very  fine-looking  man." 

"  That  is  Lord  Mucklebury,  Mrs.  Barnaby. .  .  .  He  is  a  great 
amateur  of  beauty ;  and,  upon  my  word,  he  seems  exceedingly 
taken  with  some  fair  object  or  other  in  this  part  of  the  room." 

The  sight  of  land  after  a  long  voyage  is  delightful .  .  .  . 
rest  is  delightful  after  labour,  food  after  fasting ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  either  of  these  joys  could  bear  comparison  with 
the  emotion  that  now  swelled  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Barnaby. 
This  was  the  first  time,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and 
belief,  that  she  had  ever  been  looked  at  by  a  lord  at  all ...  . 
and  what  a  look  it  was ! .  .  .  .  No  passing  glance,  no  slight 
unmeaning  regard,  directed  first  to  one  and  then  to  another 
beauty,  but  a  long,  steady,  direct,  and  unshrinking  stare,  such 
as  might  have  made  many  women  leave  the  room,  but  which 
caused  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  to  palpitate  with  a  degree 
of  ecstasy  which  she  had  never  felt  before  —  no,  not  even 
when  the  most  admired  officer  of  a  new  battalion  first  fixed 
his  looks  upon  her  in  former  days,  and  advanced  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  girls  to  ask  her  to  dance  ;  ....  for  no  lord  any  thing 
had  ever  done  so ;  and  thus,  the  fulness  of  her  new-born  joy, 
while  it  had  the  vigorous  maturity  of  ripened  age,  glowed 
also  with  the  early  brightness  of  youth.  It  might  indeed  have 
been  said  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  at  that  moment,  that,  (<  like  Mrs. 
Malaprop  and  the  orange-tree,  she  bore  blossom  and  fruit  at 


once." 


,  One  proof  of  the  youthful  freshness  of  her  emotion  was  the 
very  naive  manner  in  which  it  was  betrayed.  She  could  not 
sit  still . ,  .  .  her  eyes  rose  and  fell  .  .  •  .  her  head  turned  and 
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twisted  ....  her  reticule  opened  and  shut .  .  .  .  aadthehtjfjl 
man  who  set  all  this  going  must  have  had  much  less  en, 
rience  than  my  Lord  Mucklebury,  if  he  had  not  ^"^ 
perceived  the  effect  of  himself  and  his  eye-glass. 

Could  Mrs.  Barnaby  have  known  at  that  moment  the  a* 
fluence  produced  by  the  presence  of  Miss  Morrison,  she  veil 
have  wished  her  a  thousand  fathoms  deep  in  the  ocean ;  fir 
certain  it  is,  that  nothing  but  her  well-known  little  quixiial 
air  of  unquestionable  Cheltenham  respectability  prevented  tk 
noble  lord  from  crossing  the  room,  and  amusing  himself,  wife- 
out  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction,  in  conversing  with  the 
sensitive  lady,  whose  bright  eyes  and  bright  rouge  had  fan 
his  attention  to  her.  As  it  was,  however,  he  thought  he  bad 
better  not,  and  contented  himself  by  turning  to  his  ever-oseftd 
friend  Captain  Singleton,  and  saying  in  a  tone,  the  fsmiBintj 
of  which  failed  not  to  make  up  for  its  imperiousness,  "  Bmajk* 
ton !  ....  go  and  find  out  who  that  great  woman  is  in  the 
green  satin  and  pink  feathers  .  .  • .  there's  a  good  fellow* 

Mrs.  Barnaby  did  not  hear  the  words,  but  she  saw  the  ma* 
8ion  as  plainly  as  my  Lord  Mucklebury  saw  her,  and  her  bent 
thereupon  began  to  beat  so  violently,  that  she  had  no  breath 
left  to  demand  the  sympathy  of  her  friend  under  circumstaneei 
so  pregnant  with  interest.  But  though  she  hardly  knew  where 
she  was,  nor  what  she  did,  she  still  retained  sufficient  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  mark  how  the  obedient  envoy  addressed  him- 
self (and,  alas !  in  vain)  first  to  one  lounger,  and  then  to 
another,  who  all  replied  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  which  said 
with  terrible  distinctness,  "  I  don't  know." 

"  Gracious  heaven,  how  provoking !"  murmured  Mrs*  Bar- 
naby, as  she  pressed  her  delicately-gloved  hand  upon  her  heart 
to  still  its  beating  . ..."  He  will  leave  the  room  without 
finding  out  my  name !"....  Had  she  been  only  a  few  hours 
longer  acquainted  with  Mr.  Patterson,  it  is  highly  probable 
she  would  have  desired  him,  if  asked  by  the  little  gentleman 
in  black,  so  actively  making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  what 
her  name  was,  just  to  have  the  kindness  to  mention  that  it 
was  Barnaby.  But  though  very  civil,  Mr.  Patterson  was 
rather  ceremonious  ;  and  the  unsuccessful  messenger  had  re- 
turned to  his  lord,  and  delivered  all  the  shakes  of  the  head 
which  he  had  received  condensed  into  one,  before  she  could 
teaoivje  on  so  frank  a  mode  of  £Toceedixi&.    Fot  b.  few  mo- 
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meats  longer,  however,  the  amused  nobleman  continued 
fascinating  gaze ;  and  then,  giving  a  signal  with  his  eye  to* 
Singleton  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  move,  that  active  person- 
age cleared  the  way  before  him ;  and  the  fat  viscount,  with 
his  hands  in  his  waistcoat-pockets,  stalked  out  of  the  room,  hut 
not  without  turning  his  bead,  and  giving  one  bold,  final,  open- 
eyed,  steady  look  at  the  agitated  widow. 

"  That  man  is  my  fate !  '*  she  softly  whispered  to  her  soul, 
as  the  last  frog  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  coat  had  passed  from 
her  eye  ;  .  • .  and  then,  like  the  tender  convolvolus  when  the 
sunbeam  that  reached  it  has  passed  away,  she  drooped  and 
faded  till  she  looked  more  like  a  sleeping  picture  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby  than  Mrs.  Barnaby  herself. 

"  Do  you  not  find  the  room  very  close,  Miss  Morrison  ?  " 
said  she,  after  enduring  for  a  minute  or  two  the  sort  of  vacuum 
that  seemed  to  weigh  upon  her  senses. 

"  Poing do  too"  replied  Miss  Morrison,  speaking  through 
her  nose,  which  was  one  method  by  which  she  was  wont  to 
convey  the  true  Parisian  accent,  when  she  desired  that  it  should 
be  particularly  perfect .  • .  • e ( Poing  do  too,  Mrs.  Barnaby, 
however,  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  if  you  like  it,  for  I  don't  think 
I  shall  buy  any  thing  this  morning,  and  I  don't  see  many  ac- 
quaintance here." 

Mrs. Barnaby  immediately  rose;  the  two  civil  gentlemen 
made  way  for  them,  and  the  widow,  followed  by  her  friend, 
walked  out  a  more  pensive,  though  not,  perhaps,  a  less  happy 
woman,  than  when  she  Walked  in* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

▲   CHELTENHAM   BALL.— AN   INTRODUCTION.  —  A   CONQUEST. 

A  great  deal  of  profound  meditation  was  bestowed  by  Mrs. 
Barnaby  on  the  occurrences  of  that  morning  before  the  time 
arrived  for  the  toilet,  preparatory  to  the  ball  of  the  succeeding 
night.  All  these  will  show  themselves  in  their  results  as  they 
arise  ;  and  for  the  present  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  mention, 
that,  in  providing  for  this  toilet,  every  thing  approaching  to 
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the  sordid  cares  dictated  by  economy  was  banished,  Thetis* 
was  too  short  to  admit  of  her  ordering  a  new  dress  for  tail  oc- 
casion ;  though  the  powerful  feeling  at  work-within  her  enari 
a  white  satin,  decorated  in  every  possible  way  with  the  rick* 
blonde,  to  be  bespoken  for  the  next.  Every  other  article  tbt 
Cheltenham  could  furnish  (and  it  being  the  height  of  the  sa- 
son,  Paris  itself  could  hardly  do  more  for  her,)  every  odw 
species  of  expensive  decoration,  short  of  diamonds  and  pears, 
was  purchased  for  this  important  ball,  at  which  somethiBg 
within  her  —  speaking  with  the  authority  of  an  oracle — de> 
clared  that  she  should  become  acquainted  with  Lord  Muckk- 
bury.  Busy  as  were  the  afternoon  and  morning  which  inter- 
vened, she  found  time  for  the  very  necessary  busmen  of 
ordering  her  broker  (he  had  been  her  father's  broker)  to  si 
out  five  hundred  pounds  stock  for  her ;  and  this  done,  and  her 
letter  safely  deposited  in  the  boarding-house  letter-hag,  she 
turned  her  thoughts  towards  Agnes. 

She  had  certainly,  to  use  her  own  language  when  reasoning 
the  point  with  herself,  the  very  greatest  mind  in  the  world  not 
to  take  her  to  the  ball  at  all.  But  this  mind,  great  as  it  was, 
was  not  a  settled  mind,  and  was  presently  shaken  by  a  sort  of 
instinctive  consciousness  that  there  was  in  Agnes,  independent 
of  her  beauty,  a  something  that  might  help  to  give  conse- 
quence to  her  entrSe.  "  As  to  her  dress,"  thought  she,  "  I 
am  perfectly  determined  that  it  shall  be  the  same  she  wore  at 
Clifton, ....  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  expense  •  ...  at 
the  present  moment  it  would  be  madness  to  permit  such  a 
consideration  to  have  any  effect ;  .  .  .  .  but  because  it  gives  her 
an  air  more  distinguished,  more  remarkable  than  any  one 
else ; .  .  .  and  besides  ....  who  knows  but  that  the  contrast 
of  style,  beautiful  as  she  is,  may  be  favourable  to  me  ?  •  . . .  I 
have  not  forgotten  our  fellow-traveller  from  Silverton 
she  seemed  to  freeze  him.  And  let  her  freeze  my  adorable  vis- 
count too,  so  that  I "...  •  But  here  her  thoughts  came  too 
rapidly  to  dress  themselves  in  words,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
her  reverie  was  rather  a  tumult  than  a  meditation. 

ee  Yes,  she  shall  go  ! "  she  exclaimed  at  last,  rising  from  the 
sofa,  and  collecting  a  variety  of  precious  parcels,  the  result  of 
her  shopping ;  "  Yes,  she  shall  go  to  the  ball ;  and  should  an} 
mischief  be  likely  to  follow,  I  will  make  her  go  out  to  service 
He/ore  the  end  of  the  week." 
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Having  thus  at  last  come  to  a  determination,  and  upon 
reasonings  which  she  felt  were  not  likely  to  be  shaken,  she 
mounted  to  her  sleeping  apartment,  and  after  indulging  her- 
self by  spreading  forth,  various  articles  of  newly-purchased 
finery  upon  the  bed,  she  turned  to  the  corner  in  which  Agnes, 
her  tiny  table  her  books,  and  writing  apparatus,  were  all 
packed  away  together  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  said, 
"  Come  here,  Agnes  .  .  . .  you  must  have  done  lessons  enough 
for  to-day,  and  I  have  great  news  for  you.  Where  do  you 
think  I  mean  to  take  you  to-night  ?  " 

Agnes  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  bed,  and  immediately  anti- 
cipating some  public  display  of  which  she  was  doomed  to  be  a 
witness,  replied  in  a  tone  that  was  any  thing  but  joyful,  — 
"  I  don't  know,  aunt" 

"  I  don't  know,  aunt ! "  retorted  Mrs.  Barnaby,  indignantly, 
mimicking  her  tone.  "  What  an  owl  of  a  girl  you  are,  Agnes! 
....  Oh,  how  unlike  what  I  was  at  the  same  age !  . .  • . 
You  don't  know  !  .  .  . .  I  suppose  you  don't,  indeed  !  There 
is  not  another  woman  under  the  sun  besides  myself  who  would 
do  for  a  dependant,  penniless  girl,  all  I  am  doing  for  you.  I 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  you  .  . . .  my  feelings,  my  health,  my 
money,  and  yet  you  look  exactly  as  if  I  was  going  to  take  you 
to  school  again,  instead  of  to  a  ball  I" 

Agnes  sighed ;  she  thought  of  her  last  ball — of  all  its  pains 
and  all  its  pleasures ;  and  feeling  but  too  sure  that  it  was  as 
impossible  she  should  escape  the  former,  as  improbable  that 
she  should  find  the  latter,  she  replied  mournfully  enough,  "  I 
would  rather  not  go,  if  you  please,  aunt. ...  I  do  not  like 
balls." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Agnes,  if  I  had  not  a  temper  that  was 
proof  against  every  .[thing,  I  should  be  tempted  to  box  your 
ears. ...  Is  it  possible  to  see  any  thing  more  disgustingly 
hypocritical,  than  a  girl  of  seventeen  screwing  herself  up,  and 
saying,  '  I  do  not  Wee  balls.' ...  I  wonder  what  you  do  like, 
Miss  Prim  ?  But,  I  promise  you,  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  your 
leave  for  what  I  do ;  and  as  long  as  you  eat  my  bread,  you 
will  do  as  I  bid  you  • ...  or  else,  turn  out,  and  provide  for 
yourself  at  once.  Let  me  hear  no  more  such  stuff,  if  you 
please ;  but  take  care  to  make  yourself  decent,  and  be  ready  to 
get  into  the  carriage  exactly  at  nine  o'clock  ....  Do  you 
hear?" 
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Clifton,  ....  and  with  Colonel  Hubert  too  ;  that's  her  brother, 
you  know.     Pray,  is  he  here  too  ?" 

How  Agnes  trembled  as  she  waited  for  the  answer  ! 

"  I  don't  know  .....  I  have  not  seen  him  yet,"  replied  Miss 
Morrison,  "  and  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  him -*-««£  him  urn 
eeuperb  !  . . . .  but  comb  heel  hay  fear  ! . .  •  •  Perhaps  he  will 
come  in  presently :  he  is  always  ung  pew  tar  at  the  balls,  for 
he  never  dances." 

iC  Oh  !  I  know  that,"  said  Mrs.  Barnaby. .  •  .'*'  J  know  him 
perfectly  well,  I  assure  you  . ...  he  is  a  most  elegant  person ; 
but  I  suspect  he  is  rather  of  a  violent  and  jealous  temper.  .  • . 
However,  I'm  sure  I  wish  he  was  here,  and  his  friend  Fre- 
derick Stephenson  too.  •  • .  He's  a  charming  young  man,  and 
used  to  walk  to  Bristol  with  us,  and  dance  three  times  a  night 
with  Agnes." 

"  Dear  me  !  you  don't  say  so  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Morrison, 
to  whom  the  intelligence  was  extremely  agreeable,  as  it  re- 
moved at  once  all  doubts  and  fears  respecting  Mrs.  Barnaby's 
real  station  in  society. . .  .  ie  Well,  then,  I'm  sure  you  ought 
to  know  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris ;  fmd  I  really  must,  somehow 
or  other,  contrive  to  let  her  hear  of  your  acquaintance  with  her 
nephew,  Colonel  Hubert  They  say  she  dotes  upon  him,  and 
that  he  is  to  be  her  heir  •  •  •  •  and  that's  almost  a  pity,  for  he 
has  a  noble  fortune  of  his  own  already.  Do  you  happen 
to  know  how  much  his  sister  had,  Mrs.  Barnaby  ?  • . . .  Some 
say  twenty,  some  thirty,  some  fifty  thousand." 

"  Young  Stephenson  never  happened  to  say  any  thing  about 
it  that  I  recollect,"  replied  the  widow. .  . .  "  But,  look !  Lady 
Elizabeth  is  coming  this  way.  •  • .  You  had  better  step  for- 
ward, Miss  Morrison,  that  she  may  see  you." 

But  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  contrivance  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Morrison  in  order  to  obtain  the  notice  of  Lady  Elisa- 
beth ;  for  that  lady  having  descried  and  recognised  the  party, 
she  immediately  decided  that  Miss  Morrison,  whose  acquaint- 
ance she  had  cultivated  for  several  successive  seasons,  on 
account  of  her  admirable  French,  should  be  for  her  the  medium 
of  introduction  to  the  pompous  widow,  who  was  clever  enough 
2o  make  her  niece  drink  the  waters  instead  of  herself. 

It  was,  therefore,  by  a  straight  and  direct  line  that,  sup- 
ported by  the  arm  of  Sir  Edward  Stephenson,  and  followed  by 
his  lady,  the  crossed  the  room  from  her  own  place  to  that 
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occupied  by  those  whom  (in  her  own  particular  manner)  as 
delighted  to  honour. 

Miss  Morrison's  surprise  was  as  great  aa  her  aatisfaetki 
when  she  perceived  this  to  be  the  case;  and  she  felt  her  triumjk 
doubled  by  her  fine  new  acquaintance  being  the  witness  of  it 

"  Bon  jour,  Miss  Morrison/'  said  the  old  lady,  holding  cat 
her  hand ;  "  toujour 8  en  bonne  sante  fespere  ?  " 

Amidst  smiles  and  bows,  and  blushes  and  courtesies,  Ilia 
Morrison  replied* in  her  favourite  jargon,  — 

"  Mey  we,  me  ladee  .  • .  •  and  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  the 
same.*' 

"  A  good  many  old  faces  here,  Miss  Morrison,  and  a  good 
many  new  ones  too.  You  have  friends  with  you  whom  I  dt 
not  remember  to  have  seen  before. . .  •  You  must  introduce 


me." 


This  request  threw  the  good-natured  spinster  into  a  twitter 
of  delight  which  almost  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  obeying  it: 
first  she  made  a  little  movement  with  one  hand,  and  then  with 
the  other;  while  the  ample  Mrs.  Barnaby  stood  in  happy 
smiling  expectation,  and  the  tall,  stiff-looking  old  lady  con- 
tinued gazing  at  the  group  through  her  half-closed  eyes,  and 
determined  on  no  account  to  hasten  a  process  from  which  she 
derived  so  great  amusement. 

At  length  the  respective  names  were  pronounced  in  their 
proper  order,  that  of  the  blushing  Agnes  being  included.  The 
old  lady  gave  her  a  look  in  which  something  of  surprise  was 
mingled  with  curiosity,  and  suddenly  turning  round  to  Lady 
Stephenson  who  stood  behind  her,  she  said,  — 

"  Come,  Emily,  you  must  be  introduced  too.  ...  Mjm 
Willoughby  ....  Lady  Stephenson." 

Mrs.  Barnaby  had  prepared  another  smile,  and  another  ma- 
jestic bend  for  the  presentation  of  herself  to  the  fair  bride; 
but  it  did  not  follow ;  a  disappointment  for  which  she  was 
soon  consoled  by  Lady  Elizabeth's  sitting  down,  and  gra- 
ciously intimating,  by  an  action  of  her  hand,  that  the  widow 
might  sit  beside  her. 

Agnes  meanwhile  stood  trembling  from  head  to  foot  with 

her  eyes  timidly  fixed  on  the  beautiful  countenance  of  Colonel 

Hubert's  sister.     As  it  was  quite  impossible  her   ladyship 

could  understand  the  cause  of  the  agitation  she  inspired,  so 

neither  wu  she  at  all  aware  of  ta  ttxengfaL*,  W\.%Y*ft  isvw  that 
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1  the  beautiful  girl  before  her,  notwithstanding  the  quiet,  un- 
studied grace  of  her  appearance,  was  not  at  her  ease,  and 
could  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  she  was  suffering 
from  extreme  shiness.  Lady  Stephenson  had  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  time  when  she,  too,  had  hardly  dared  to  look  up 
unless  her  paternal  brother,  as  she  was  wont  to  call  him,  stood 
very  near  to  sustain  her  carriage,  and  sympathising  with  a 
weakness  that  was  in  some  degree  constitutional  in  herself,  she 
felt  disposed  to  take  more  notice  of  the  fair  stranger  than  she 
usually  bestowed  upon  persons  introduced  to  her  by  the 
whimsical  caprices  of  her  aunt. 

Lady  Stephenson  was,  however,  altogether  mistaken.  . .  . 
Agnes  was  not  at  that  moment  suffering  from  shiness ;  there 
was  timidity  certainly  in  the  pleasure  with  which  she  listened 
to  the  voice  and  gazed  at  the  features  of  Colonel  Hubert' s 
sister;  "but  still  it  was  pleasure,  and  very  nearly  the  most 
lively  she  had  ever  experienced. 

"  You  are  at  Cheltenham  for  the  first  time,  Miss  Wil- 
loughby  ?  "  said  the  bride. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Agnes ;  "  we  only  arrived  two  days  ago." 

There  was  not  much  opportunity  of  indicating  feeling  of 
any  kind  by  these  words ;  nevertheless,  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  and  the  sweet  expression  of  the  beautiful 
eyes  that  were  raised  to  hers,  convinced  Lady  Stephenson  that 
however  shy  her  new  acquaintance  might  be,  she  greatly  liked 
to  be  spoken  to,  and  accordingly  continued  the  conversation, 
which,  to  her  own  surprise,  warmed  so  much  as  it  proceeded, 
that  at  length  her  aunt  being  evidently  settled  down  for  an 
elaborate  developement  of  the  absurdities,  whatever  they  might 
be,  of  her  new  acquaintance,  she  offered  her  arm,  inviting  her 
to  take  a  turn  round  the  room. 

Could  this  be  real  ?  . . . .  Was  it  possible  that  she  was 
walking  round  the  Cheltenham  ball-room  on  the  arm  of 
Colonel  Hubert's  sister  ?  But  though  the  happy  Agnes  asked 
herself  this  question  again  and  again,  neither  the  asking  nor 
the  answering  it  prevented  her  bearing  her  part  in  a  con- 
versation that  made  her  so  exquisitely  happy  with  all  the  pretty 
earnestness  of  one  interested  in  every  word  that  was  said  to 
her,  and  too  "young  and  fresh-minded  to  conceal  the  pleasure 
she  felt. 

Lady  Stephenson  was  unexpectedly  pleased  with  her  youn^ 
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companion ;  there  was  no  mixture  of  niaiserie  in  the  simpfiefy 
«»f  Agnes ;  and  though  her  ladyship  in  no  degree  shared  bar 
aunt's  extravagant  passion  for  originals,  she  had  in  her  on 
quiet  way  a  reasonably  strong  liking  for  whatever  appeared  n 
her  untainted  by  affectation.  The  beauty  of  Agnes  aright 
perhaps  have  had  some  share  in  the  pleasure  she  gare;  but 
certain  it  is,  that,  after  taking  two  or  three  turns  together  in- 
stead of  one,  and  perceiving  Lady  Elisabeth  about  to  more 
her  quarters  in  search  of  fresh  amusement,  she  shook  haadi 
with  Agnes  before  parting  with  her  so  cordially,  that  she  ftk 
called  upon  to  offer  some  reason  for  it  to  her  husband,  who 
had  quitted  her  during  her  promenade,  but  was  now  returned. 

"  That  is  by  far  the  most  enchanting  girl,  Edward,  in  per- 
son, mind,  and  manners,  that  I  ever  remember  to  have  met 
with.  .  .  .  How  very  strange  that  she  should  belong  to  one  of 
my  aunt's  collection.** 

She  is  vastly  beautiful,  Emily,"  replied  Sir  Edward, 
and  I  suspect  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  in  your  eyes; 
for  I  observe  you  never  fail  to  pick  out  the  beauties,  go  when 
you  will :  I  declare  I  think  your  eyes  are  infinitely  sharper 
than  mine  in  this  way.  .  . .  Having  once  found  out  the  fairest 
of  the  fair,  I  do  not  feel  so  much  interest  as  I  used  to  do  in 
looking  about  me." 

"A  very  pretty  speech,  Sir  Edward,"  returned  the  lady, 
laughing ;  "  but  that  sweet  girl's  beauty  is  not  her  greatest 
fascination.  I  must  ask  Lady  Elizabeth  whether  she  found 
the  magnificent  lady  to  whom  she  has  been  devoting  herself 
answer  her  expectations." 

When  this  question  was  put  to  the  old  lady,  however,  she 
bluntly  answered,  "  No,  not  at  all. . .  .  She  is  as  dull  as  a 
prize-ox  decorated  with  ribands  at  a  fair." 

u  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  observed  Lady  Stephenson,  **  for 
I  have  lost  my  heart  to  the  fair  girl  in  black  whom  she  seems 
to  lead  about  as  a  contrast  to  her  radiant  self.  ...  I  marvel 
what  the  connection  can  be. .  • .  It  is  plain  they  are  not  related, 
from  the  deep  mourning  of  the  one  and  the  rainbow  brilliance 
tf  the  other." 

<*  Your  inference  is  altogether  wrong,  my  Lady  Stephen- 
Jon ;  .  . .  .  one  of  this  Madam  Barnaby's  long  stories  was 
about  this  melancholy  miss,  who  is  her  niece,  and  who  will 
wear  mounting  in  spite  of  her.  ...  I  mwst  -<K*fc^  faem  «&  \fc* 
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pump,  just  to  see  if  the  girl  makes  up  for  her  disobedience  in 
this  respect  by  swallowing  the  waters,  which-  Pringle  says  the 
aunt  is  determined  she  shall  take,  . .  .  .  and  after  that  I  shall 
trouble  myself  no  more  about  them.  •  . .  The  great  woman 
does  not  answer ;  she  is  a  vulgar,  pompous,  every-day  bore." 

"  Pray  do  not  give  her  quite  up,  aunt,  for  my  sake,"  said 
Lady  Stephenson  ;  "  for  I  have  set  my  fancy  upon  seeing  a 
great  deal  more  of  her  niece  ....  who,  by  the  way,  for  so 
pertinacious  a  mourner,  is  wonderfully  sprightly ;  .  •  •  •  but  I 
must  flatter  myself  sue  found  consolation  in  my  society.  I 
must  beg  you  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  a  little  farther." 

"  This  is  something  quite  new,  Emily,"  replied  the  old 
lady.  "  It  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  you  ever  conde- 
scended to  take  any  interest  in  my  menagerie  ....  Far  be  it 
from  me,  my  dear,  to  check  so  "happy  a  symptom  of  an  im- 
proving intellect ....  I  have  already  asked  the  'expansive 
widow  and  her  delicate  shadow  for  Wednesday ;  and  if  your 
fever  for  cementing  a  friendship  with  the  latter  should  happen 
to  continue,  yield  to  it  by  all  means ....  You  know,  Emily, 
I  never  wish  to  control  anybody's  set  of  favourites,  provided 
always  that  nobody  interferes  with  my  own/9 

The  only  pleasure  which  the  rest  of  the  evening  afforded 
Agnes  arose  from  studying  the  features,  and  still  more  the 
countenance,  of  Lady  Stephenson,  whenever  she  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  within  sight  of  her.  No  one  asked  her  to  dance, 
and  no  word  was  uttered  within  her  hearing  that  gave  her  the 
least  amusement.  One  single  circumstance  cheered  the  tedious 
hours  during  which  she  was  doomed  to  sit,  with  her  aunt 
Barnaby  before  her  eyes,  in  a  terror  which  increased  every 
moment  lest  she  should  draw  the  eyes  of  every  one  else  in  the 
room  upon  her.  This  single  circumstance  was,  that  the  sister 
of  Colonel  Hubert,  when  standing  at  three  feet  of  distance 
from  her,  turned  her  head  and  said,  with  a  smile  of  strong 
family  affinity  to  his  own,  — 

"  I  find  that  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on 
Wednesday  at  my  aunt's,  Miss  WiUoughby  .  . . .  I  am  very 
glad  of  it. .  •  .  Good  night !"....  and  soon  afterwards  the 
party  left  the  room. 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Barnaby.  The  evening 
began  for  her  very  gloriously,  for  she  had  been  spoken  to  by  a 
Lady  Elizabeth !  but  it  ended  in  rapture, . .  .  .  for,  before  its 
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close,  Lord  Mucklebury  made  his  appearance,  stared  ather  agtui 
with  the  most  marked  impertinence,  inquired  and  learned  her 
name  from  Mr.  Pringle,  by  whom  he  was  at  his  express  dean 
presented,  and  finally  he  placed  himself  beside  her  on  the  son, 
where  he  remained  for  at  least  twenty  minutes,  *Wllriwg  to  her 
in  a  style  that  might  be  said  without  the  slightest  exaggeration 
to  have  thrown  her  into  a  state  of  temporary  delirium. 

Nor  had  it  failed  to  produce  some  emotion  in  the  noble 
lord ;  nay,  it  is  probable  it  might  have  lasted  longer,  had  it 
amused  him  less ;  for  when  he  took  his  leave  of  the  widow, 
expressing  his  hope  that  he  should  be  happy  enough  to  meet 
her  again,  he  moved  with  a  step  rather  quicker  than  ordinary 
to  ensconce  himself  among  a  knot  of  men  who  were  amusing 
themselves  by  communicating  to  each  other  the  most  ludicrous 
remarks  on  the  company,  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room, 

"  Have  you  really  torn  yourself  away  from  that  magnificent 
specimen  of  womanhood,  Mucklebury  ?"  said  one  of  the  group 
as  he  approached  them. . . .  "  She  is  evidently  magnetic,  by 
the  manner  in  whkh  you  have  been  revolving  round  her  for 
some  time;  and  if  magnetic,  and  the  power  at  all  propor- 
tioned to  the  volume,  it  is  a  miracle  that  you  ever  left  her  tide 
again." 

"  I  never  would  leave  her  aside  again,"  replied  Lord  Muckle- 
bury, laughing  immoderately,  "  did  I  not  fear  that  I  should 
fall  at  her  feet  in  a  fit Oh  !  she  is  glorious  1 " 

"  Who  and  what  is  she,  in  God's  name  ?  "  said  another. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  .  . . .  Barnaby  !  .  .  .  .  Bless  her !  —  Mistress 
Barnaby  !  .  .  .  .  What  is  she  ?  ....  A  widow  «...  Darling 
creature !  ....  a  widow,  fair,  fat,  and  forty ....  most  fat ! 
—  most  fair ! . . . .  and,  oh  !  a  pigeon,  a  dove,  —  a  very  turtle- 
dove for  kindness ! " 

"  She  is  really  handsome,  though isn't  she,  Muckle- 
bury ?  "  said  one. 

"  Yes,  upon  my  soul  she  is!"  replied  the  viscount  more 
seriously,  "  and  bears  looking  at  too  remarkably  well,  notwith- 
standing the  pot-full  of  coarse  rouge  that  it  pleases  her  to 
carry  about  on  each  of  her  beautiful  cheeks." 

"  And  by  what  blessed  chance  has  your  lordship  been  fa- 
voured with  an  introduction  ?  ....  Or  did  your  lordship  bo  far 
overcome  your  constitutional  timidity,  as  to  introduce  yourself?  " 

"  Alarm  not  your.spirit  on  that  score,  Digby  "  reolied-Lord 
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Mucklebury.  "  The  medium  of  introduction  was  illustrious, 
....  but  my  passion  was  anterior  to  it, ....  for  the  history 
of  our  loves  was  in  this  wise.  It  is  said  of  me ....  I  know 
not  how  truly  ....  that  my  taste  in  beauty  tends  somewhat  to- 
wards the  Blowzabella  order ....  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  yesterday  morning,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three, 
being  actively  employed  for  the  good  of  myself  and  my  country 
in  Johnson's  sale-room,  I  felt  myself  penetrated,  perforated, 
pierced,  and  transfixed  by  the  very  bright  eyes  of  this  remark- 
able lady ;  .  .  . .  whereupon,  overpowering  my  constitutional 
timidity,  Digby,  I  fixed  my  regards,  eye-glass  and  all,  upon 
her ;  •  .  .  .  but  the  result  was  astonishing ....  Did  any  of  you, 
gentlemen,  ever  happen  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays 
when  thrown  upon  some  soft  substance  (a  pound  of  butter  for 
example)  through  the  medium  of  a  burning-glass  ?  . . .  •  Such 
and  so  great  was  that  produced  by  the  rays  of  my  right  eye 
when  sent  through  my  eye-glass  upon  this  charming  creature 
....  She  warmed,  trembled,  yea,  visibly  melted  under  it.  I 
inquired  her  name  on  the  spot,  but  in  vain.  This  evening  I 
have  been  more  successful,  and  now  I  have  the  inexpressible 
felicity  of  being  enrolled  as  an  acquaintance  of  this  inimitable 
widow." 

"  A  very  interesting  narrative,"  said  one  of  his  auditors ; 
"  and  may  I  ask  your  lordship  what  it  can  be  that  has  now  in- 
duced you  to  leave  her  fair  side  all  unguarded  ?  " 

"  Ecstasy,  Tom !  ....  I  had  not  strength  to  witness  the 
emotions  I  inspired. ...  I  tell  you,  I  must  have  fallen  at  her 

feet  had  I  continued  near  her." 

****** 

The  conversation  of  these  merry  gentlemen  went  on  for  some 
time  longer  in  the  same  strain,  forming  a  contrast,  perhaps  not 
very  uncommon,  to  the  solemn  and  serious  meditations  of  Mrs. 
Barnaby  on  the  very  same  circumstances  which  caused  their 
mirth.  Far,  however,  from  exaggerating  the  effect  he  had 
produced,  Lord  Mucklebury  had  little  or  no  idea  of  its  strength 
and  reality.  He  fancied  the  lady  inflammable,  and  easily 
touched  by  any  appearance  of  admiration ;  but  it  never  entered 
his  head  to  suppose  that  his  flourishing  speeches  and  audacious 
eyes  had  given  birth  in  her  mind  to  the  most  sanguine  hope, 
and  the  most  deliberate  intention,  of  becoming  Viscountess 
Mucklebury. 
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Sudden  as  the  formation  of  these  hopes  and  intentions  my 
appear,  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mrs.  Barnaby  were  tit 
leader  suffered  to  believe  that  they  were  permitted  to  tike 
possession  of  her  heedlessly.  She  remembered  Major  Alia 
....  she  remembered  the  agony  of  the  moment  in  which  at 
beheld  his  friend  Maintry  appear  in  the  character  of  a  thief; 
and  sweet  to  her  ears  as  was  the  title  of  her  new.  conquest,  ttt 
did  not  suffer  it  to  charm  away  her  resolution  of  discovCBBj 
whether  he  were  poor  or  rich.  Every  inquiry  tended  to  prow 
that  she  was  safe  in  the  direction  which  her  ambition  and  her 
love  had  now  taken.  Lord  Mucklebury  was  a  widower,  via 
an  only  son  very  nobly  provided  for,  and  as  capable  of  makng 
a  good  jointure,  if  he  married  again,  as  a  widow's  heart  audi 
wish. 

Now  then  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  foster  tie 
admiration  she  had  inspired  into  a  passion  strong  enough  to 
induce  the  noble  viscount  to  settle  that  jointure  upon  htx. 
Nothing  could  be  more  just  than  her  rrnnnning....  nothing  mow 
lesolute  than  her  purpose.  She  knew  she  was  handsome,  sk 
felt  it  to  be  advisable  that  she  should  appear  rich  ;  and  will 
the  devoted  feeling  of  a  warrior  who  throws  away  his  scabbard 
as  he  rushes  to  the  onslaught,  Mrs.  Barnaby  heroically  set 
herself  to  win  her  way  to  victory  —  co&te  qui  oo&te* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

VIW   HOPES   BEGET   A    NEW    STYLE  OF   EXISTENCE. A    PARTY. AGJTBS 

HAS   SOUK   SUCCESS,   WHICH  MRS.  BARNABY  DOES  NOT  QUITS  APVBOVJL 

LORD     MUCKLEBURY     ENTERS    INTO    EPISTOLARY    CO&RXSPOlfDESCS 

WITH  THE  WIDOW,  BT  WHICH  HER  HOPES  ARE  itAig^p  TO  ****  HlflHWlf 
PITCH, BUT  LORD  MUCKXEBURr  LEAVES  CHELTENHAM. 

Lord  Mucklebury  was  a  gay  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He  loved  a  jest  almost  as  well  as  a  dinner,  and  would 
rather  have  been  quoted  as  the  sayer  of  a  good  thing  tKan  M 
the  doer  of  a  great  one.  He  had  enjoyed  life  with  fewer 
drawbacks  from  misfortune  than  most  men;  and  HaVtug 
reached  the  age  of  forty,  had  made  up  his  mind,  as  soberly  at 
he  could  do  on  any  subject,  that  the  only  privilege,  of  the 
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aristocracy  worth  valuing  was  the  leisure  they  enjoyed,  or 
might  enjoy  if  they  chose  it,  for  amusing  themselves,  Nature 
intended  him  for  a  good-tempered  man,  hut  fun  had  spoiled 
him ;  having  laughed  with  every  body  for  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  he  learned  during  the  second  that  it  was  a 
better  joke  still  to  laugh  at  them ;  and  accordingly,  the  prin- 
cipal material  for  the  wit  on  which  his  reputation  rested,  was 
derived,  at  the  time  Mrs.  Barnaby  made  his  acquaintance,  from 
an  aptitude  to  perceive  the  absurdities  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  a  most  unshrinking  audacity  in  exposing  them. 

Having  pointed  out  Mrs.  Barnaby  to  a  set  of  his  clever 
friends  as  the  joke  in  which  he  meant  to  indulge  during  the 
three  or  four  weeks  of  Cheltenham  discipline  to  which  he  an- 
nually submitted,  it  became  necessary  to  his  honour  that  he 
should  prove  her  to  be  ridiculous  enough  to  merit  the  distinc- 
tion ;  and  he  knew  well  enough  that  all  she  required  to  make 
her  perfect  in  this  line  was  as  much  nonsense  from  himself  as 
would  keep  her  vanity  afloat.  The  occupation  suited  him 
exactly;  it  threatened  little  fatigue,  and  promised  much  amuse* 
ment ;  so  that  by  the  time  Mrs.  Barnaby  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  win  and  wear  his  lordship's  coronet,  he  had  decided 
with  equal  sincerity  of  purpose  to  render  her  the  jest  of  the 
season  to  his  Cheltenham  acquaintance. 

An  hour's  close  examination  of  Miss  Morrison  concerning 
the  maniere  ctetre  of  the  beau  monde  during  the  season  sufficed 
to  convince  the  widow  that,  expensive  as  the  boarding-house 
had  appeared  to  her,  it  was  far  from  being  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  her  present  purpose.  She  must  have  a  carriage, — 
she  must  have  a  tall  footman, — she  must  have  a  smart  lady's 
maid ;  —  and  great  was  the  credit  due  to  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  this  invaluable  friend  for  the  promptitude  and  despatch  with 
which  these  indispensable  articles  were  supplied.  Some  idea 
of  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  carriage  which 
conveyed  them  to  the  bouse  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris  was 
one  hired,  horses,  coachman,  and  all,  for  the  season ;  while 
the  first  applicant  of  six  feet  high  who4  appeared,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earnest  requisition  for  such  an  individual  made 
id  half-a-dozen  different  shops,  followed  the  widow  in  a  full 
suit  of  livery  the  following  Sunday  to  church. 

Agnes  looked  on  at  first  with  wonder,  which  a  little  re- 
flection converted  into  great  misery.      She  knew   absoiufiey 
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nothing  as  to  the  amount  of  her  aunt's  fortune  ;  but  there  wj ' 
a  wild  heedlessness  of  expense  in  her  present  manner  of  pn> ' 
ceeding  that,  despite  her  ignorance,  made  her  tremble  for  tk 
result.  The  idea  that  she  might,  by  persevering  indasbj, 
render  herself  fit  to  become  a  governess,  was  that  which  mat 
tended  to  console  her ;  but  Agnes's  estimate  of  what  wis*. 
quired  for  this  was  a  very  high  one ;  and  greatly  did  *x 
rejoice  to  find  that  her  aunt  permitted  her  to  be  wholly  mistm 
of  her  time,  seldom  inviting  her  to  go  out,  and  receiving  hs 
apologies  for  declining  to  do  so  with  a  degree  of  complacency 
which  plainly  enough  showed  they  were  not  unwelcome. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Norris's  party  was  fiye  days  after  the  bsfl; 
and  before  it  arrived  Mrs.  Barnaby  had  persuaded  herself  into 
the  firmest  possible  conviction  of  Lord  Mucklebury's  devoted 
attachment  and  honourable  intentions.  Had  his  lordship  Dot 
been  one  of  the  invited  guests,  Mrs.  Barnaby  would  unquo. 
tionably  have  given  up  the  engagement,  though  but  a  few  short 
days  before  it  had  appeared  to  her  very  like  a  permission  to 
enter  the  gates  of  paradise ;  but  her  estimate  of  all  things  urn 
changed ;  she  was  already  a  viscountess  in  all  her  reasonings 
and  perhaps  the  only  person  who  held  an  unchanged  value  wis 
the  poor  Agnes,  whose  helpless  dependence  could  not  place 
her  in  a  position  of  less  consideration  than  it  had  done  before. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Agnes,  is  it  your  pleasure  to  go  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Norris's  this  evening  ? "  said  Mrs.  Barnaby,  while 
watching  her  new  maid's  assiduous  preparations  for  her  own 
toilet. 

"Oh,  yes,  aunt,  if  you  have  no  objection.  .  •  •  I  should 
like  to  go  very  much  indeed." 

"  Nay,  child,  you  may  go  if  you  wish  it.  ...  I  imagine  it 
will  prove  but  a  humdrum  sort  of  thing.  •  • .  Wear  the  same 
dress  that  you  did  at  the  ball. .  . .  My  maid  shall  arrange  your 
hair  for  you." 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  increase  of  dignity,  Agnes 
never  for  a  moment  guessed  what  was  going  on  ;  she  had  never 
seen  Lord  Mucklebury  excepting  at  the  ball,  and  her  imagin- 
ation had  not  suggested  to  her  the  possibility  that  so  casual  an 
acquaintance  could  be  the  cause  of  all  she  saw  and  heard. 

Had  Agnes  been  as  light-hearted  as  when  she  used  to  sit 
upon  her  travelling  trunk  in  her  closet  at  Clifton,  listening  to 
the  lively  gossip  of  her  friend  Mary,  \\\e  TpwVj  ax.  LaA^  Efts*- 
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beth's  would  have  been  pregnant  with  amusement  But  as  it 
was,  she  sat  very  sadly  alone  in  a  corner ;  for  during  the  first 
portion  of  the  evening  Sir  Edward  Stephenson  and  his  lady 
were  not  present,  having  dined  out,  where  they  were  detained 
much  beyond  the  hour  at  which  the  majority  of  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's guests  assembled. 

But  the  lively  old  woman  wanted  no  one  to  assist  her  in 
the  task  of  entertaining  her  company,  for  in  truth  she  was  not 
particularly  anxious  about  their  entertainment,  her  sole  object 
in  bringing  them  all  together  being  to  amuse  herself,  and  this 
she  achieved  in  a  way  less  agreeable,  perhaps,  to  one  who,  like 
Agnes,  was  a  mere  passive  spectator,  than  to  those  who  were 
expected  to  take  a  more  active  part  During  the  early  part  of 
the  evening,  few  persons  appeared  excepting  such  as  she  had 
expressly  desired  to  come  early,  and  there  was  not  one  of  these 
undistinguished  by  some  peculiarity  from  which  the  whimsical 
old  lady  derived  amusement. 

It  was  her  custom  to  place  herself  immovably  in  a  huge 
arm-chair,  with  a  small  table  before  her,  on  which  was  placed 
her  tea,  coffee,  ice,  biscuits,  or  any  tiling  else  she  might 
choose,  with  quite  as  little  ceremony  as  if  alone.  A  book  or 
two  also,  with  a  pair  of  wax  lights  having  a  green  shade  over 
them,  never  failed  to  make  part  of  the  preparation  for  her 
evening's  amusement,  and  to  these  she  never  scrupled  to  ad- 
dress herself,  if  "  her  people  "  proved  less  entertaining  than 
she  expected. 

Every  one  as  they  entered  approached  this  throne  to  pay 
their  compliments,  and  then  seated  themselves  at  some  dis- 
tance, one  single  chair  alone  being  permitted  to  stand  near  her. 
To  this  place  all  those  whom  she  wished  to  listen  to  were 
called  in  succession,  and  dismissed  when  she  had  had  enough 
of  them,  with  the  same  absence  of  all  ordinary  civility  as  she 
was  sure  to  display  to  all  those  who  were  so  ill-advised  as  to 
appear„at  her  unceremonious  bidding. 

Both  her  nephew  and  niece  had  often  remonstrated  with  her 
on  the  subject  of  these  strange  reunions;  but  she  defended 
herself  from  the  charge  of  behaving  rudely  to  those  who,  in 
accepting  her  invitations,  had  a  right  to  expect  civility,  by 
saying^  "  I  am  as  civil  as  they  deserve.  My  title  is  the  'Duo 
ad  me '  that  calls  fools  into  my  circle,  and  till  I  cease  to  be 
Lady  Elizabeth,  they  get  what  they  come  for. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  company  were  rather  odd-looking 
than  elegant,  and  the  newly-awakened  grandeur  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby  was  a  little  wounded  by  observing  how  few  persons  there 
were  present  whose  diets  entitled  them  to  the  honour  of  meet- 
ing her  and  her  dress.  Lady  Elizabeth,  moreover,  received 
her  very  coldly,  though  to  Agnes  she  said,  "  How  d'ye  do,  my 
dear  ?     Lady  Stephenson  will  be  here  presently." 

"  What  vulgar  ignorance ! "  thought  the  widow,  as  she 
retreated  to  a  sofa  commanding  a  perfect  view  of  the  door  by 
which  the  company  entered. .  •  .  "  Notwithstanding  her  title, 
that  woman  must  have  been  wretchedly  brought  up  ... . 
Should  I  in  my  second  marriage  be  blessed  with  offspring,  I 
shall  make  it  my  first  object  to  teach  them  manners  befitting 
their  rank." 

The  absurdities  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  guests  on  this  evening 
were  not  sufficiently  piquant  to  justify  a  detailed  description. 
....  One  old  gentleman  was  summoned  to  the  chair  that  he 
might  recount  how  many  habitual  drunkards,  both  male  and 
female,  he  had  converted  into  happy  water-drinkers  by  the 
simple  process  of  making  them  take  an  oath ;  another  amused 
her  ladyship  for  several  minutes  by  what  she  called  "  saying 
hi*  peerage,"  —  that  is,  by  repeating  a  catalogue  of  noble 
names,  all  of  which  he  stated  to  belong  to  his  most  familiar 
friends.     One  lady  was  had  up  for  the  purpose  of  repeating 
her  own  poetry ;  and  another  that  she  might,  by  a  little 
prompting,  give  vent  to  some  favourite  metaphysical  doctrine, 
which  it  was  her  forte  to  envelope  in  words  of  her  own  con- 
struction.    Miss  Morrison,  too,  was  courted  into  talking  of 
Paris  in  her  own  French ;  but  altogether  the  meeting  was  not 
successful,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  was  in  the  act  of  arranging 
the  shade  of  her  lights,  so  as  to  permit  her  reading  at  her  ease, 
when  her  eye,  as  she  looked  round  the  room,  chanced  to  fall 
upon  Agnes.    She  was  on  the  point  of  calling  to  her  by  name ; 
but  there  was  a  modest  tranquillity  in  her  delicate  face,  that 
the  imperious  old  lady  felt  no  inclination  to  startle,  and  instead 
of  speaking  to  her,  she  addressed  her  aunt. 

"  Pray,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  does  your  young  lady  play  or  sing  ? 
We  are  mighty  drowsy,  I  think,  to-night,  all  of  us  ;  and  if 
she  does,  I  should  be  really  much  obliged  if  she  'will  favour 
R8'    Lady  Stephenson's  instrument  is  a  very  fine  OTe." 
Mrs'  Xamaby  was  so  little  pleased  by  her  reaction,  *&*  m 
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completely  out  of  sorts  at  the  non-arrival  of  Lord  Mucklebury, 
that  she  answered  as  little  graciously  as  it  was  well  possible, 
*'  I  don't  think  there  is  any  chance  of  her  amusing  your  lady- 
ship." 

Great  was  the  widow's  surprise  when  she  saw  the  quiet  un- 
presuming  Agnes  rise  from  her  distant  chair,  walk  fearlessly 
across  the  circle  to  that  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  heard  her  say 
in  a  low  voice,  but  quite  distinctly,  — j 

<*  I  do  sing  and  play  a  little,  Lady  Elizabeth  j  and  if  it  be 
your  ladyship's  wish  that  I  should  make  the  attempt  now,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  obey  you." 

Perhaps  Lady  Elizabeth  was  as  much  surprised  as  Mrs.Bar- 
naby;  but  though  she  understood  not  the  feeling  that  had 
prompted  this  wish  to  oblige  her,  she  was  pleased  by  it,  and 
rising  for  the  first  time  that  evening  from  her  chair,  she  took 
Agnes  by  the  arm,  and  led  her  to  the  piano-forte. 

"  Does  your  ladyship  love  music?"  said  Agnes,  trembling 
at  her  own  temerity,  but  longing  irresistibly  to  be  noticed  by 
the  aunt  of  Colonel  Hubert. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  do  indeed,"  replied  the  old  lady.  *'  It 
is  one  of  our  family  failings, —  I  believe  we  all  love  it  too  well." 

g€  Which  does  your  ladyship  prefer,  old  songs  or  new  ones?" 
said  Agnes. 

"  Old  ones  most  decidedly,"  she  replied.  tf  But  at  your 
age,  my  dear,  and  in  the  present  state  of  musical  science,  it  is 
hardly  likely  you  should  be  able  to  indulge  my  old-fashioned 
whim  in  this  respect." 

"  My  practice  has  been  chiefly  from  the  old  masters,"  re- 
plied Agnes,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  volume  of  Handel. 

«  Say  you  so,  my  little  girl  ?  . . .  .  Then  I  will  sit  by  you 
as  you  play." 

The  delighted  Agnes,  wondering  at  her  own  audacious  cou- 
rage, assiduously  placed  a  chair  for  the  old  lady,  and  with  a 
flutter  at  her  heart  that  seemed  almost  like  happiness,  turned 
to  the  song  that  sue  had  seen  produce  on  Colonel  Hubert  an 
effect  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  had  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  the  gallant  soldier,  and  given  to  his  features  such  dangerous 
softness,  that  the  poor  minstrel  had  never  recovered  the  effects 
of  it.  To  sing  it  again  to  the  ear  of  his  aunt  was  like  coming 
back  towards  him ;  and  die  alleviation  this  brought  to  the 
terrible  fear  of  having  lost  sight  of  him  for  ever,  not  only 
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gave  her  the  courage  necessary  to  bring  her  to  the  place  fc' 
now  occupied,  but  inspired  her  with  animation,  skill,  ni 
power,  to  sing  with  a  perfection  she  had  never  reached  hefta. 

The  pleased  attention  of  Lady  Elizabeth  had  been  given  a 
the  first  instance  to  reward  the  ready  effort  made  to  comply 
with  her  wishes ;  but  long  before  the  song  was  ended,  she  ha1 
forgotten  how  she  had  obtained  it,  had  forgotten  every  tiring 
save  her  own  deep  delight,  and  admiration  of  the  betntifti 
siren  who  had  caused  it.  Silent  and  motionless  she  waited 
till  the  last  chord  of  the  concluding  symphony  had  died  awiy; 
and  then  rising  from  her  chair  she  bent  down  over  Agnes,  and 
having  gazed  earnestly  in  her  face  for  a  moment,  kissed  bff 
fair  forehead  once,  twice,  and  again  with  a  cordiality  Alt 
thanked  her  better  than  any  words  could  have  done. 

Agnes  was  greatly  touched,  greatly  gratified,  and  forgetting 
the  inexpediency  of  giving  way  to  feelings  that  it  was  neitba 
possible  nor  desirable  should  be  understood,  she  seized  the  good 
lady's  hand,  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  and  looking  up  to  ha 
with  eyes  swimming  in  tears  of  joy,  said  in  a  voice  of  deep 
feeling, .  . .  .  "  I  am  so  very  glad  you  like  me  !  ** 

"  Why,  what  a  precious  little  creature  you  are ! "  exclaimed 
Lady  Elizabeth,  half  aroused  and  half  softened  ;  t€  as  original 
to  the  full  as  any  of  my  queer  company  here,  and  quite  a 
remarkable  for  sweetness  and  talent  as  they  for  the  want  of 
them.  .  .  •  Where  did  you  grow,  fair  lily-flower  ?  .  .  •  .  And 
how  came  you  to  be  transplanted  hither  by  so  •  •  • .  But  never 
mind  all  this  now ;  if  we  get  on  well  together  we  shall  get 
better  acquainted.     What  shall  I  call  you,  pretty  one  ?  " 

"  Agnes,  if  you  please,  Lady  Elizabeth  ....  Agnes  Wit 
loughby,"  replied  the  happy  girl,  becoming  every  moment  more 
delighted  at  the  result  of  the  bold  measure  she  had  taken* 

"  You  must  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  Agnes,  while 
I  am  at  breakfast,  at  ten  o'clock  remember,  for  then  I  am 
alone.  . .  •  And  you  must  come  prepared,  my  child,  to  talk  to 
me  about  yourself ....  for  I  can't  understand  it  at  all ... . 
and  I  never  choose  to  be  puzzled  longer  than  I  can  help  it 
upon  any  subject.  • . .  But  listen  to  my  monsters !  If  they  an 
not  presuming  to  be  noisy  behind  my  back !  .  . . . 


Then  lull  me,  lull  me,  charming  air, 
My  leases  wrap  in  wonder  sweet. 

Like  snow  on  wool  thy  footsteps  are, 
Soft  u  a  ipiiiVt  are  tny  fee*,"— 
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exclaimed  tne  old  lady  in  a  whisper  close  to  the  ear  of  Agnes. 
•  .  .  .  €  Sing  to  me  again,  my  child,  and  I  will  send  a  message 
to  them  in  words  borrowed  from  the  famous  epitaph  on  Juan 
Cabeca, .  .  .  .  *  Hold  your  tongues,  ye  calves ! ' "  • «  •  •  and 
turning  herself  round  she  beckoned  to  a  servant  who  had  just 
entered  with  refreshments,  saying  to  him  in  a  voice  which 
might  have  been  heard  by  most  of  those  in  the  apartment. 
"  Set  down  the  tray,  Johnstone  ;  nobody  wants  it ;  .  .  - .  and 
go  round  the  room,  begging  they  will  all  be  silent  while  this 
lady  sings." 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  song  which  followed  that  Sir 
Edward  and  Lady  Stephenson  returned.  The  door  opened 
without  Agnes  being  aware  of  it ;  and  her  rich  voice  swelling 
to  a  note  at  the  top  of  its  compass,  and  sustaining  it  with  a 
power  given  to  few,  filled  the  chamber  with  a  glorious  volume 
of  sound  that  held  Colonel  Hubert's  sister  transfixed  as  she 
was  about  to  enter.  Unconscious  that  there  was  another  of  the 
race  near  her,  whom  she  would  have  almost  breathed  her  soul 
away  to  please,  Agnes  warbled  on,  nor  raised  her  eyes  from  the 
page  before  her  till  the  strain  was  ended.  Then  she  looked  up  and 
perceived  Lady  Stephenson,  who  had  noiselessly  crept  round  to 
ascertain  whom  the  gifted  minstrel  might  be,  immediately  op- 
posite, and  looking  at  her  with  a  most  gratifying  expression 
of  surprise  and  pleasure.  A  very  cordial  greeting  and  shaking 
of  hands  followed  ;  while  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  hand  resting 
on  her  new  favourite's  shoulder,  said  almost  in  a  whisper, — 

"  Who  would  have  thought,  Emily,  that  I  should  come  at 
last  to  take  lessons  from  you  as  to  the  selection  of  my  natural 
curiosities  ?  .  .  .  .  But  you  have  made  a  hit  that  does  you  im- 
mortal honour  ....  this  little  singing  bird  is  worth  all  the 
monsters  I  ever  got  together.  . .  .  Your  ladyship  need  not  look 
so  grave,  however,"  she  added,  in  a  voice  still  lower.  "  I  do 
not  intend  to  treat  her  as  if  she  were  stolen  from  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  .  .  .  She  is  to  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  and 
then  we  shall  know  all  about  her ....  I  wish  your  fastidious 
brother  were  here  !  ....  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  the 
other  day  about  some  miss  he  had  heard  at  Clifton  ?  I  fancy 
we  might  have  a  chance  of  correcting  his  outrageous  judg- 
ment concerning  her.  .  .  .  What  think  you  ?  " 

La'dy  Stephenson  answered  by  expressing  the  most  cordial 
admiration  of  Agnes's  voice,  but  added, .  •  •  %"  There  Memw^ 
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Barnaby  ?. .  . .  Did  I  not  tell  you»  my  dear  madam,  that  79a 
need  do  nothing  but  make  this  young  lady  sing  in  order  to 
become  the  fashion  at  Cheltenham  ? .  .  •  .  You  have  no  idea 
-what  a  number  of  Tints  you  will  have  to-morrow. .  •  .  No* 
wrong. 

"  Really,  Miss  Morrison,"  replied  the  widow,  tartly,  "  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  a  person  of  your  good  sense  apeak  so  foolishly. 
«...  How  can  you  suppose  that  a  person  in  my  station  of 
life  could  desire  the  visits  of  such  a  set  of  people  as  we  met 
to-night  ?  .  .  . .  And  as  to  making  this  poor  penniless  girl 
talked  of  as  a  singer,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.  Remember,  miss,  if  you  please,  that  from  this  time 
forward  I  never  will  permit  you  to  sing  again, ....  unless,  in- 
deed, you  mean  to  get  your  bread  by  it, ...  .  and  I'm  sure  I 
won't  undertake  to  say  but  what  you  may  want  it. ...  I  can 
answer  for  nobody  but  myself;  and  I  don't  think  it  probable 
that  others  may  be  inclined  to  show  the  same  devoted  gene- 
rosity that  I  have  done  to  a  girl  that  never  showed  the  slightest 
affection  for  me  in  return." 

And  so  she  ran  on  till  she  fell  asleep ....  but  her  words 
fell  like  rain  on  a  water-proof  umbrella ;  they  made  a  noise, 
but  they  could  not  reach  the  head  which  they  seemed  destined 
to  deluge.  Agnes  was  wrapped  in  armour  of  proof,  and  no- 
thing could  do  her  harm. 

Happily  for  her,  one  of  the  facetious  Lord  Mucklebury's 
modes  of  extracting  amusement  from  the  widow  was  by  writ- 
ing her  notes,  which  elicited  answers  that  often  threw  him  into 
a  perfect  ecstasy,  and  which  he  carefully  preserved  in  an  en- 
velope endorsed  "  Barnaby  Papers,"  lodging  them  in  a  corner 
of  his  writing-desk,  from  whence  they  were  not  unfrequently 
drawn  for  the  delectation  of  his  particular  friends.  One  of 
these  notes,  intended  to  produce  an  answer  that  should  add  a 
gem  to  his  collection,  was  delivered  to  Mrs.  Barnaby  as  she 
passed  from  the  breakfast- table  of  the  boarding-house  to  her 
own  sitting-room.  The  emotions  produced  by  these  notes 
were  always  very  powerful,  and  on  the  present  occasion  more 
so  than  ordinary,  for  there  were  apologies  for  not  appearing 
last  night,  and  hopes  for  an  interview  that  morning,  which 
were  to  be  answered  instantly,  for  the  servant  waited. 

Mrs.  Barnaby,  panting  with  haste  and  gladness,  seated  her- 
self at  her  table,  opened  her  writing-desk,  seized  a  ^*ea*  and 
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was  in  the  very  act  of  venturing  the  words  €€  My.  dear  LorL" 
when  Agnes  drew  near  and  said,  "  May  I  go  oat,  aunt,  a 
call  on  Lady  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  .  .  .  .  what  a  moment  to  torment  at' 
Go ! ....  go  where  you  will ....  plague  of  my  life  M  j* 
are !     Get  a  long  at  once,  can't  you  ?  " 

Agnes  vanished,  —  a  Barnaby  paper  was  written  ;  and  vtte  i 
the  niece  was  enjoying  three  hours  of  the  most  flattering  ni  j 
delightful  intercourse  with  the  nearest  relations  of  Cdnel  I 
Hubert,  the  aunt,  with  a  degree  of  felicity  hardly  leas  perfect,  . 
was  receiving  a  tite-b-tite  visit  from  Lord  Idncklebury,  ii 
which  he  as  carefully  studied  her  looks,  attitudes,  and  worii, 
as  if  their  effect  on  him  were  all  she  believed  them  to  be,  N« 
did  either  interview  pass  without  producing  some  important 
results.  His  lordship  carried  away  with  him  wherewithal  to 
keep  half-a-dozen  of  his  friends  who  dined  with  him  on  that 
day  in  a  continued  roar  for  nearly  an  hour.  •  .  .  Mrs.  Baraty 
was  left  with  a  sweet  assurance  that  all  was  going  well,  which 
led  to  the  purchase  of  a  richly-laced  mantelet  and  a  new  bon- 
net...  .  while  Agnes,  inspired  by  so  strong  a  wish  to  plea* 
as  to  make  her  follow  the  lead  of  her  new  friends,  and  eon- 
verse  with  them  of  all  her  little  history  just  as  they  wished  to 
make  her,  created  in  them  both  an  interest  too  strong  to  be 
ever  forgotten,  and  she  left  them  with  a  confidence  in  their 
kindness  that  made  her  endure  much  subsequent  suffering  with 
firmness ;  for  it  was  long  ere  she  wholly  lost  the  hope  that 
they  might  meet  again  in  future  years. 

During  the  next  fortnight  this  agreeable  intercourse  was 
very  frequently  repeated ;  for  there  were  few  hours  of  the 
day  in  which  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  not  in  some  way  or  other  to 
occupied  by  the  sentiment  that  engrossed  her,  either  by  the 
presence  of  its  object,  or  the  anticipation  of  his  presence,  or 
meditation  upon  it  when  it  was  passed,  that  she  was  well 
pleased  to  have  Agnes  out  of  the  way ;  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
and  her  charming  niece  were,  on  the  contrary,  so  well  pleased 
to  have  her,  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  hours  of 
it  being  devoted  to  them. 

Lady  Stephenson  in  particular  seemed  to  study  her  character 
with  peculiar  attention.  There  was  a  fond  devotion  in  the 
gratitude  which  their  kindness  had  produced  that  could  not  bt 
mistaken,  and  which,  from  one  so  axtleas  and  so  every  way  is*. 
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teresting,  could  not  fail  of  producing  Affection  in  return.  From 
such  a  friend  it  was  impossible  for  Agnes  to  conceal,  even'  if 
she  had  wished  it,  that  her  home  was  a  very  wretched  one ; 
and  they  often  conversed  together  on  the  possibility  of  her  re- 
leasing herself  from  it  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  sort  pf 
independence  by  her  own  exertions.  Lady  Elizabeth  was  re* 
peatedly  a  party  in  these  consultations,  but  uniformly  gave  it 
as  her  opinion  that  any  home  was  better  for  such  a  girl  as 
Agnes,  than  an  attempt  to  support  herself,  which  must  inevitably 
expose  her  to  a  degree  of  observation  more  dangerous  than  any 
annoyance  from  her  aunt  Barnaby. .  Agnes  by  no  means  clearly 
understood  the  grounds  upon  which  this  sturdy  opposition  to 
her  wishes  was  founded ;  and  as  Lady  Stephenson,  who  seemed 
more  able  to  sympathise  with  her  actual  sufferings,  listened 
without  venturing  to  answer  these  mysterious  threatenings  of 
something  remote,  she  at  length  took  courage  herself  and 
said, .... 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  dear  Lady  Elizabeth,  what  it  is  you 
think  would  happen  to  me  if  I  went  into  a  family  as  a  go- 
verness ?  " 

"  You  are  a  little  fool,  Agnes,"  replied  the  old  lady,  unable 
to  repress  a  smile ;  "  but  as  I  do  really  believe  that  your  ig- 
norance is  genuine,  I  will  tell  you.  .  .  .  Don't  be  frightened, 
my  poor  child ;  but  the  faet  is,  that  you  are  a  great  deal  too 
handsome  for  any  such  situation." 

Agnes  blushed  instantly  a  most  celestial  rosy  red,  and  felt 
shocked  and  ashamed  at  having  drawn  forth  such  an  answer ; 
but,  though  she  said  nothing  in  reply,  she  at  once  decided  that 
Lady  Elizabeth  Norris  should  never  have  reason  to  believe  that 
she  was  capable  of  neglecting  her  friendly  caution.  All  hopes 
from  her  power  of  teaching  ended  for  ever,  and  the  next  time 
her  aunt  Barnaby  was  particularly  cross  (which  happened  that 
night  while  they  were  undressing  to  go  to  bed),  Agnes  very 
seriously  began  to  revolve  in  her  altered  mind  the  possibility 
of  learning  so  late  in  life  the  profitable  mystery  of  satin- 
stitch. 

Once,  and  once  only?  during  the  many  hours  Agnes  passed 
with  his  relations,  did  she  venture  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Colonel  Hubert.  She  had  often  determined  to  do  it,  but  had 
never  found  courage  and  opportunity  till  one  morning,  after 
an  hour  or  two  passed  in  singing  duets  with  his  sister,  Lady 

Y  3 
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Elinbeth  again  alluded  to  the  Clifton  mis*  that  he* 

had  to  vaunted,  and  whose  voice  must,  she  was  am,  be  * 

immeasurably  inferior  to  that  of  Mitt  Willoughhy. 

It  was  under  cover  of  this  observation  that  Agnee  vcaUiri 
to  say,  . ..."  I  knew  Colonel  Hubert  a  little  when  I  was  a 
Clifton." 

"  Did  you?  "  said  the  old  lady,  briskly;  «  then  II  beta? 
life  he  heard  you  sing." 

"  Once  or  twice  he  did."  I 

"  Oh  I  hah  !  .  .  .  .  that  explains  it  alL  .  •  •  You  need  a*  ! 
blush  so  about  it,  my  dear  :  why  did  you  not  tell  ma  as  m  ■ 
once  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  certain,"  returned  Agnes,  a> 
tempting  to  smile,  "  that  Colonel  Hubert  spoke  of  met" 

"  Don't  you,  my  dear?  ....  but  I  do,  and  I  know  htm  be*, 
I  suppose. . . .  And  what  was  it  you  sang  to  him,  Agnaa  ?  "  , 

Agnes  mentioned  the  songs  ;  but  her  voice  trembled  so,  tast 
she  grievously  repented  having  brought  on  herself  qupftiflf 
that  she  found  it  so  difficult  to  answer. 

Her  embarrassment  was  not  greatly  relieved  by  pereariag, 
—  when  at  length  she  looked  up  to  save  herself  from,  the 
awkwardness  of  pertinaciously  looking  down,  —  that  the  eyes 
of  Lady  Stephenson  were  earnestly  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  Frederick  Stephenson  with  my  faro. 
ther?"  said  her  ladyship;  "they  were  at  Clifton  together 
this  summer.  .  •  .  PerhapB  you  don't  know  that  I  waa  married 
there,  Agnes  ?  . .  . .  and  Sir  Edward  and  I  left  our  two 
brothers  there  together." 

This   change  of  subject  was  a  considerable   relief;   and 

Agnes  answered  with  tolerable  composure,  —  "  Oh  yea  !  .  • . . 

I  did  know  you  were  married  there,  for  I  heard  it  mentioned 

several  times ;  .  . . .  and  I  saw  you  too,  Lady  Stephenson,  the 

evening  before   you  were  married,   walking  up  and   dawn 

Gloucester  llow,  with  ....  with  your  brother," 

"  Did  you,  indeed  ?  .  .  .  .  Were   you  walking  there,  Ag- 
»?" 

"  No  ....  we  were  at  tne  drawing-room  window,  and  my 

nt  made  me  look  out  to  see  your  brother." 

"  Why  particularly  to  see  my  brother  ?  "  inquired  Lady  8tie~ 

;nson,  with  a  smile. 

'  Because  . . . .  because  he  waa  so  tall*  I  believe," 
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Agnes,  looking  considerably  more  silly  than  she  had  ever  done 
in  her  life.  . 

"And  so  you  watched  ns  walking  «p  and  down,  did  you, 
Agnes ?  "  ** 

"  Yes,  once  or  twice,"  answered  Agnes,  again  blushing  vio- 
lently. 

**  And  did  you  hear  what  we  said,  my  dear  ?  "  —  "  No  ! 
....  bat  I  am  sure  it  was  something  very  interesting,  you 
seemed  to  be  tailing  so  earnestly." 

"  It  was  very  interesting  ....  it  was  about  Frederick. . .  • 
Yon  knew  him  too,  did  not  you  ?  "  —  "  Oh  yes  !  .  •  •  very 
well." 

'*  Really !  ....  I  wonder  you  never  sold  me  so  before." 

It  was  impossible  to  look  at  Agnes  at  this  moment,  as  Lady 
Stephenson  now  looked  at  her,  without  perceiving  that  there 
must  be  some  easse  for  die  agitation  she  evinced.  It  imme- 
diately occurred  to  her  that  it  was  likely  enough  Frederick 
might  have  laid  his  heart  at  ber  feet,  or  perhaps  stopped 
short  before  he  did  so  from  the  effect  of  that  very  conver- 
sation of  which  Agnes  had  been  an  eye,  though  not  an  ear, 
witness. 

"  Poor  little  thing  !"....  thought  Lady  Stephenson ;  "  if 
this  be  so,  and  if  she  has  gnren  her  young  heart  in  return,  how 
greatly  is  she  to  be  pitied  !  " 

No  sooner  had  this  idea  struck  her,  which  many  trifling 
circumstances  tended  to  confirm,  than  Lady  Stephenson  deter- 
mined to  drop  the  subject  for  ever ;  and  much  as  Agnes  se- 
cretly but  tremblingly  wished  it,  no  allusion  was  ever  made  to 
the  two  gentlemen  again. 

Days  and  weeks  rolled  on,  till  the  time  fixed  by  Lord 
Mucklebury  for  his  departure  arrived.  His  collection  of  the 
Barnaby  papers  was  quite  as  copious  as  he  wished  it  to  be ; 
and  having  indulged  himself  and  his  friends  with  as  many 
good  stories  as  any  one  lady  could  be  the  heroine  of,  without 
being  fatiguing,  he  parted  with  the  widow  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, assuring  her,  with  a  thousand  expressions  of  passionate 
admiration,  that  he  should  be  early  on  the  walks  to  look  for 
her  on  the  morrow,  and  by  noon  on  Sunday  was  on  his  road  to 
London  behind  four  galloping  post  horses. 

During  the  whole  of  that  fatal  Sunday  Mrs.  Barnaby  roamed 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MRS.  BARNABY  LOSES  HER  SENSES,  AMD  RECOVERS  THEM.  —  SHE  TAKES 
A  DESPERATE  RESOLUTION.  —  MISS  MORRISON  PROVES  HERSELF  A 
FRIEND   IN    NEED. AGNES   FINDS   CONSOLATION  IN    SORROW. 

Mrs.  Barnaby'h  horror  on  recovering  her  senses  (for  she 
really  did  fall  into  a  swoon)  was  in  very  just  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  outlay  her  noble  vision  had  cost  her.  To 
Miss  Morrison,  who  had  listened  to  all  her  hopes,  she  scrupled 
not  to  manifest  her  despair,  not,  however,  entering  into  the 
financial  part  of  it,  hut  leaving  it  to  be  understood  by  her 
sympathising  friend,  that  her  agony  proceeded  wholly  from 
disappointed  love. 

"  What  a  Lovelace !  . .  •  .what  a  Lothario  !  . .  . .  what  a 
finished  deceiver !  . .  . .  Kel  oreur  /  . . . ."  exclaimed  the  pity- 
ing spinster  . .  . .  "  And  how  thankful  ought  I  to  be  that  no 
man  can  ever  again  cause  me  such  terrible  emotion  ....  Nong 
jammy  /" 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  what  is  to  become  of  me  ? "  cried 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  apparently  but  little  consoled  by  this  assurance 
of  her  friend's  exemption  from  a  similar  misfortune  ;  "  what 
ought  I  to  do,  Miss  Morrison  ?  ....  If  I  set  off  instantly  for 
London,  do  you  think  I  could  reach  it  before  he  leaves  it  for 
Rome  ?  " 

Miss  Morrison,  having  turned  to  the  newspaper,  examined 
its  date,  and  read  the  fatal  paragraph  again,  replied,  "  You 
certainly  could,  my  dear  Mrs.  Barnaby,  if  this  statement  be 
correct ;  but  I  would  not  do  it,  if  I  were  you,  without  think- 
ing very  seriously  about  it ....  It  is  true  I  never  had  a  lord 
for  a  lover  myself,  but  I  believe  when  they  run  restive,  they 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  hold ;  and  if  you  do  go  after  him, 
and  fail  at  last  to  touch  his  cruel  heart,  you  will  be  only  worse 
off  than  you  are  now  ....  Say  dare." 

"  That  may  be  all  very  true  in  one  sense,  Miss  Morrison/* 
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replied  the  unhappy  widow  ;  "  but  there  is  such  a  thag  ■ 
pursuing  a  man  lawfully  for  breach  of  promise  of  insrnss, 
and  ....  though  money  is  no  object  to  me  *  .  .  .  I  shod 
glory  in  getting  damages  from  him,  if  only  to  prove  to  Ike 
world  that  he  is  a  scoundrel!" 

"  That  is  quite  another  thing,  indeed,"  said  the  confldot, 
iC  toot  a  fay ;  and,  if  you  mean  to  bring  an  action  agmrt 
him,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  1  could  be  very  useful  to  you ;  fa 
my  brother  is  an  attorney  in  London,  and  is  reckoned  parties* 
larly  clever  about  every  thing  of  the  kind.  But  have  yon  my 
proof,  my  dear  lady  ?  . .  • .  that  is  what  my  brother  wULk 
sure  to  say  to  you  .  .  • .  I  know  you  have  had  lots  of  lettenj 
and  if  you  have  kept  them  all,  it  is  most  likely  my  brother 
may  find  out  something  like  proof ....  Eel  ay  9m  abeel!" 

"  Proof?  ....  To  be  sure  I  have  proof  enough,  if  tksti 
all  that's  wanted ;  and  I'll  go  to  your  brother  at  once,  Mk 
Morrison,  for  revenge  111  have  ....  if  nothing  else.'* 

"  Then  of  course  you'll  take  all  his  love-letters  with  yea, 
Mrs.  Barnaby  ;  and  I  think,  if  you  would  let  me  look  am 
them,  I  should  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  they  would 
the  purpose  or  not.  —  Jay  me  coney  ung  pew.9 

"  I  should  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to  your 
them  every  one,"  replied  the  outraged  lady  ;....**  but  I 
thinking,  Miss  Morrisson,  that  I  have  an  immense  deal  of 
business  to  do,  and  that  I  shall  never  get  through  it  without 
your  friendly  help  ....  I  am  thinking.  .  .  .** 

And  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  thinking,  and  very  much  to  the 
purpose  too.  She  was  thinking,  that  though  she  had  squan- 
dered about  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  in  trifling  purchases,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  her  noble  lover  had  in- 
duced her  to  run  into  were  still  in  the  shape  of  debts,  the 
money  with  which  she  proposed  to  discharge  them  being  as 
yet  paying  her  interest  in  the  funds.  Could  she  contrive  to 
leave  the  heaviest  of  these  debts  unpaid  till  she  knew  the  re- 
sult of  her  intended  attack  upon  Lord  Mucklebury's  purse,  it 
would  be  very  convenient.  Perhaps  some  vague  notion  that 
she,  too,  might  visit  the  Continent,  and  thus  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  them  at  all,  might  mix  itself  with  her  meditsv 
tions ;  but  at  any  rate  she  very  speedily  decided  upon  leaving 
Cheltenham  the  following  day  without  mentioning  her  inten- 
tion to  her  milliner,  mercer,  tailor,  &\\oemsker«  hosier, 
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.  £amer,  livery-stable  keeper,  librarian,  or  even  to  her  hair- 
dresser.     If  she  got  damages,  she  should  certainly  return  and 
'u  P*y  them  all  with  great   idat ;   if  not ....  circumstances 
^  must  decide  what  it  would  be  most  advisable  for  her  to  do. 
.  Great  as  was  her  esteem  and  affection  for  Miss  Morrison, 

.     she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  her  with  all  these 
.      trifling  details,  but  resumed  the  conversation  by  saying,  ~ 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Morrison,  I  am  thinking  that  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  go  to  London  for  a  day  or  two,  see 
.  your  brother,  put  all  my  documents  into  his  hands,  and  then 
return  to  Cheltenham  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  for  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  more  likely  to  recover  my  spirits  in  your 
friendly  society  than  any  where  else.1* 

"  Indeed  I  approve  your  resolution  altogether,"  replied  Miss 
Morrison  ;  "  and  I  will  write  a  line  by  you  te  my  brother, 
telling  him  that  whatever  he  does  to  assist  you,  I  shall  take  as 
a  personal  favour  to  myself." 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  enough !"  said  the  widow,  pressing 
her  hand  ....**  We  shall  be  able  to  get  every  thing  ready  to- 
night I  hope  ;  and  when  my  coachman  comes  as  usual  for 
orders  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  rooming,  tell  him,  my  dear 
friend,  to  drive  you  about  wherever  you  like  to  go.  • .  .  And 
you  may  mention,  if  you  please,  that  I  shall  want  him  to  take 
us  a  long  drive  on  Saturday  to  see  the  Rom\m  Pavement .... 
I  mean  to  return  on  Friday  night ....  for  what  will  be  the 
use,  you  know,  of  my  staying  in  town  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  world  ....  but  I  think  you  had  better 
name  Monday  for  the  drive  .  * . .  for  fear  you  should  be  too 
tired  on  Saturday.** 

"  Well,  just  as  you  please  about  that ....  bat  you  had 
better  go  and  write  your  letter,  and  111  speak  to  Agnes  and  my 
maid  about  packing." 

cc  Perhaps  you  will  not  like  to  take  Miss  Willoughby  .... 
I  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  her,  if  you  will  leave  her  in  my 
charge." 

"  How  very  kind !  .  .  .  .  But  I  would  rather  take  her  .  .  . 
I  can't  do  without  somebody  to  lace  my  stays  and  fasten  my 
dress,  and  I  want  my  maid  to  finish  the  work  she  is  about. 
. , .  .  She  is  an  exquisite  darner,  and  I  have  set  her  to  rflend 
the  rent  that  hateful  Lord  Mucklebury  made  in  my  India 
muslin  ....  So  I  don't  mean  to  take  her." 
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Nothing  of  any  kind  occurred  to  interfere  with  die  exeeatki 
of  this  hastily,  but  by  no  means  unskilfully,  imagined  pat 
The  ready-money  expenditure  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  had  baa  m 
lavish,  that  she  had  bought  golden  opinions  from  master  ■» 
tress,  men,  and  maids  throughout  the  establishment;  ad 
when  she  summoned  Mr.  — ,  the  landlord,  to  her  presses, 
and  informed  him  that  she  was  going  to  London  for  a  coofk 
of  days  on  business,  but  should  not  give  up  her  rooms,  at  sVe 
should  take  neither  of  her  servants  with  her,  he  received  the 
communication  with  great  satisfaction,  and  promised  that  fit 
one  but  her  own  people  should  enter  her  drawing-room  tifl 
her  return.  . 

This  preliminary  business  happily  settled,  Mrs.  Barmbf 
mounted  the  stairs  to  her  bed-room,  where,  as  usual,  die 
found  Agnes  busily  occupied  in  her  corner,  the  hour  for  m 
evening  engagement  made  with  Lady  Stephenson  net  baring 
yet  arrived. 

For  some  reason  or  other  Mrs.  Barnaby  never  enjoyed  my 
flirtation  so  much  in  the  presence  of  Agnes  as  without  ha; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  at  Cheltenham,  as  well  tf  it 
Clifton,  she  had  encouraged  her  making  acquaintance  for  her. 
self;  thus  her  constant  intercourse  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Nor- 
ris  and  Lady  Stephenson  had  never  in  any  degree  been  Im- 
peded by  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  was  aware  that  Agnes  had  engaged  to  past 
this  evening  with  them  ;  and  when  she  looked  at  her  tranquil 
face  as  she  entered  the  room  she  felt  greatly  disposed  to  plague 
her  by  saying  that  she  must  stay  at  home  to  pack,  and  could 
not  go  .  .  •  But  a  moment's  reflection  suggested  to  her  that 
the  less  fuss  she  made  about  this  packing  the  better,  and 
therefore  only  told  her  that  she  was  obliged  to  set  off  by  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning  for  London,  on  business  that  would 
detain  her  for  a  day  or  two  • .  • .  that  she  meant  to  take  her, 
and  leave  her  maid ;  and  that  before  she  set  off  upon  her 
gossiping  visit,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pack  her  trunk. 

Agnes  laid  down  her  book,  and  looked  surprised. 

"  Don't  stare  so  like  a  fool,  Agnes ....  Do  what  I  bid  you 
instantly." 

"  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  me  to  pack  much,  aunt,  if 
we  are  only  to  stay  a  day  or  two,"  said  Agnes. 

"  When  I  tell  you  to  pack  >jouc  tnutk*  Tcosa,  tmean  thai 
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fc    .your  trunk  shall  be  packed,  and  I  wo'n't  trouble  you  to  give 
I    me  any  opinion  on  the  subject." 
^    t     "  Am  I  to  put  every  thing  into  it,  aunt  ?  " 
B         S€  Plague  of  my  life,  yes  ! "  replied  Mrs.  Barnaby,  whose 
a     vexed  spirit  seemed  to  find  relief  in  speaking  harshly. 
n  Without  further  remonstrance  Agnes  set   about   obeying 

her ;  and  the  little  all  that  formed  her  mourning  wardrobe 
was  quickly  transferred  from  the  two  drawers  allowed  her  to 
the  identical  trunk  which  aunt  Betsy  had  provided  for  her  first 
journey  from  Silverton  to  Empton. 

"  And  my  books,  aunt  ?"....  said  Agnes,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  the  heated  countenance  of  the  widow  with  some  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  hesitated,  and  Agnes  saw  she  did.  It  was 
not  because  the  little  library  of  her  niece  formed  the  chief 
happiness  of  her  life  that  she  scrupled  at  bidding  her  leave 
them  behind,  but  because  she  suspected  that  they,  and  their 
elegant  little  case,  were  of  some  marketable  value  . . . .  "  You 

may  take  them  if  you  will/'  she  said  at  length "I  don't 

care  a  straw  what  you  take  or  what  you  leave  ....  only  don't 

plague  me You  must  know,  I  suppose,  if  you  are  not 

quite  an  idiot,  that  when  people  go  to  London  on  business,  it 
is  possible  they  may  stay  longer  than  they  expect." 

Agnes  asked  no  more  questions,  but  quietly  packed  up 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  her ;  and  when  the  work,  no  very 
long  one,  was  completed,  she  said,  — 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you,  aunt,  before  I  go  out  ?  " 
"  I  should  like  to  know  what  use  you  are  ever  likely  to  be 
of  to  anybody,". . . .  was  the  reply.     "  Take  yourself  off,  in 
God's  name  !  —  the  sooner  the  better." 

The  very  simple  toilet  of  Agnes  was  soon  arranged ;  and 
having  left  every  thing  in  perfect  order  for  departure,  she  ut- 
tered a  civil  but  unanswered  "  Good-by,  aunt,"  and  went 
awav. 

It  so  chanced  that  a  little  volume  of  poems,  lent  to  her  by 
Lady  Stephenson,  had  been  left  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
Agnes,  wishing  to  return  it  before  leaving  Cheltenham,  en- 
tered the  room  to  look  for  it.  As  a  good  many  circulating  li- 
brary volumes  were  lying  about,  it  was  some  minutes  before  she 
found  it ;  and  just  as  she  had  succeeded,  and  was  leaving  the 
apartment,  Miss  Morrison  appeared  at  the  door.  She  had  a 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  a  bustling,  busy  look  and  manner, 


If  it  possible  ?  "  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  .coking  at  pas 

es  with  very  genuine  compassion.  .     .  "  God  knows  yot 

r  well  weep,  my  poor  child.  ...  I  shall  begin  to  think  I 

e  but  sorry  advice,  Agnes,  when  I  told  you   to   stay  wiA 

.     It  may,  after  all,  be  better  to  run  some  risk  in  leaviig 

:,  than  brave  certain  disgrace  and  ridicule  by  remaining  to 

ride  in  her  family." 

"  Is  she  going  10  take  you  to  town  with  her,  Agnes?"  in- 
aired  Lady  Stephenson  with  a  look  of  deep  concern. 

"  Yes,  Lady  Stephenson,  I  am  to  go  with  her." 

There  was  a  very  painful  silence  of  a  minute  or  two.  Both 
die  admiring  friends  of  Agnes  would  have  done  much  to  am 
her  from  being  a  sharer  in  such  an  enterprise  ;  but  to  into 
fere  with  the  indisputable  authority  of  such  a  woman  as  Mn. 
Barnaby  in  her  arrangements  concerning  a  niece,  who  had  no 
dependence  but  on  her,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  so  kept  them  silent.  , 

"  How  did  you  hear  this  strange  story,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Elizabeth.  .  . .  "  Did  your  aunt  explain  to  you  her  ridiculous 
purpose  herself?  " 

"  No,  Lady  Elizabeth  ....  she  only  hade  me  prepare  my 
trunk  for  going  to  London  with  her. ...  It  was  Miss  Morri- 
son, whom  I  met  by  chance  as  I  came  out,  who  told  me  the 
object  of  the  journey ;  . .  .  .  and  dreadful  as  this  going  lb  law 
would  be,  it  is  not  the  worst  thing  I  fear." 

"  What  worse  can  there  be,  Agnes?"  said  Lady  Stephenson. 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  of  such  fears,  ....  but 
when  I  uttered  something  like  a  reproach  to  Miss  Morrison 
for  having  advised  this  journey,  and  writing  a  letter  about  it 
to  her  brother,  who  is  a  lawyer  in  London,  she  told  me  that  I 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  her  for  preventing  my  aunt's  following 
Lord  Mucklebury  all  the  way  to  Rome,  for  that  such  was  her 
first  intention  ....  and"  ....  continued  Agnes,  bursting 
anew  into  tears,  "  I  greatly,  greatly  suspect  that  she  has  not 
given  up  this  intention  yet." 

The  two  ladies  exchanged  glances  of  pity  and  dismay,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth,  making  her  a  sign  to  come  close  to  her,  took 
her  kindly  by  the  hand,  saying,  in  accents  much  more  gentle 
than  she  usually  bestowed  on  any  one,  "  My  poor,  dear  girl, 
what  makes  you  think  this  ?  Tell  me,  Agnes,  tell  me  all  they 
have  said  to  you," 
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Agnes  knelt  down  on  the  old  lady's  footstool,  and  gently 
kissing  the  venerable  hand  which  held  hers,  said,  "  It  is  very, 
very  kind  of  you  to  let  me  tell  you  all,  •  • .  •  and  your  judg- 
ment will  be  more  to  be  trusted  than  mine  as  to  what  it  may 
mean ;  but  my  reason  for  thinking  that  my  aunt  is  going  to 
do  more  than  she  confesses  to  Miss  Morrison  is,  that  she  has 
publicly  declared  her  intended  absence  will  be  only  for  two 
days ;  and  yet,  though  she  told  me  this  too,  she  ordered  me  to 
pack  up  every  thing  I  had, ....  even  the  little  collection  of 
books  I  told  you  of,  Lady  Stephenson,  ....  and,  moreover, 
instead  of  letting  her  maid  put  up  her  things,  I  left  her  doing 
it  herself,  and  saw  her  before  I  came  away  putting  a  vast  va- 
riety of  her  most  valuable  things  in  a  great  travelling  trunk 
that  she  could  never  think  of  taking,  if  it  were  really  her  in- 
tention to  stay  in  London  only  two  days,  and  then  return  to 
Cheltenham." 

"  Very  suspicious  ....  very  much  so  indeed,"  said  the  old 
lady ;  "  and  all  I  can  say  to  you  in  reply,  my  poor  child,  is1 
this.  You  must  not  go  abroad  with  her  !  I  am  not  rich 
enough  to  charge  myself  with  providing  for  you,  nor  must 
your  friend  Emily  here  frighten  her  new  husband  by  talking, 
of  taking  possession  of  you,  Agnes,  ....  but ....  you  must 
not  go  abroad  with  that  woman.  Governess  you  must  be,  I 
suppose,  if  things  go  on  in  this  way  ;  and  instead  of  opposing 
it,  I  wilt  try  if  I  cannot  find  a  situation  in  which  you  may  at* 
least  be  safer  than  with  this  aunt  Barnaby.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, you  must  let  us  hear  from  you;  and  remember,  the* 
moment  you  discover  that  she  really  proposes  to  take  you* 
abroad,  you  are  to  put  yourself  into  a  Cheltenham  coach,  and 
come  directly  to  me." 

What  words  were  these  for  Agnes  to  listen  to !  .  .  .  .  Colo- 
nel Hubert  was  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that  house  on  the 
morrow ;  and  she  was  now  told  in  a  voice  of  positive  com- 
mand, that  if  what  she  fully  expected  would  happen,  did 
happen,  she  was  at  once  to  seek  a  shelter  there !  She  dared 
not  trust  her  voice  to  say,  "  I  thank  you,"  but  she  ventured 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  hard-featured  but  benignant  counte- 
nance that  bent  over  her,  and  the  kiss  she  received  on  her  fore- 
head proved  that  though  her  silence  might  not  be  fully  under- 
'Stood,  her  gratitude  was  not  doubted. 

The  evening  was  not,  like  many  others  reeeu&j  \as»»\ 
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there,  so  happy,  that  Mrs.  Barnaby's  footman  often  cam*  to 
escort  her  home  before  she  thought  the  time  for  parting  couli 
be  half  arrived.  They  had  no  music,  no  scraps  of  poetry  ia 
Italian  or  in  English,  as  touchstones  of  taste  and  iastottttua, 
with  which  Lady  Stephenson  loved  to  test  the  powers  of  ha 
young  favourite ;  but  the  conversation  rested  almost  wholly 
upon  the  gloomy  and  uncertain  future.  At  length  the  meant 
came  in  which  she  was  to  bid  these  valued  friends  adieu; 
they  embraced  and  blessed  her  with  tenderness^  nay,  even  with 
tears ;  but  little  did  they  guess  the  tumult  that  swelled  the 
breast  of  Agnes.  It  was  Hubert's  sister  to  whom  she  chiBg 
....  it  was  Hubert's  aunt  —  almost  his  mother  —  who  hug 
over  her,  looking  as  if  she  were  her  mother  too  !  .  .  .  •  and  « 
the  morrow  he  would  be  with  them,  and  he  would  hear  ha 
named  ;  for  notwithstanding  their  unmeasured  superiority  U 
her  in  all  ways,  they  could  not  forget  her  so  800%  . ...  .be 
would  hear  of  her  sorrows,  of  the  dangers  that  surrounded 
her ;  and  he  would  hear,  too,  perhaps,  of  the  shelter  offend 
her  in  the  very  house  he  dwelt  in. 

All  these  thoughts  were  busy  in  her  head  as  she  uttered  the 
last  farewell,  and  turned  again  in  passing  through  the  door  to 
look  once  more  on  those  who  would  so  soon  be  looked  at  by 
him. 

There  was  certainly  a  strange  pleasure  mixed  with  all  uui 
sadness,  for  though  she  wept  through  half  the  night,  she  would 
not  have  exchanged  the  consciousness  of  having  been  brought 
nearer  to  him,  even  by  the  act  of  having  mingled  tears  ill 
parting  with  his  nearest  relations,  for  all  the  enjoyment  that  a 
tranquil  spirit  and  a  calm  night's  rest  could  offer  in  y^ijy 
for  it. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

#RS.     EARNABY     EFFECTS     HBtt     ESTREAT     FROM     CJRELT JENHAX.  «— I 

CARRIES    WITH    HER    A    LETTER. JTS    EFFECT.—  AN  AM^?M  ATT^ 

KEY. SPECIMENS   OF   A    NOBLE    STYLE   OF    LETTER- WRITIKQ.  —  CON- 
SOLATION. 


Though  the  baggage  of  Mrs.  Baxnaby  wan  strangely, 
proportionate  to  the  period  she  had  nw»ed  Cor  hejr  ehssjftBjL  ft 
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seemed  not  to  excite  suspicion,  which,  might,  perhaps,  be  .owing 
to  the  well-known  splendour  of  her  elaborate  toilet,  which  she 
not  unfrequentry  changed  four  times  in  a  day,  requiring —  as 
all  who  thought  on  the  subject  must  be  aware  -—an  extent  of 
travelling  equipment  much  exceeding  the  portion  assigned  to 
ordinary  ladies. 

So  she  passed  forth  unchallenged,  and  unchallenged  saw 
her  treasures  deposited  on  roof  and  in  rumble-tumble  till  all 
were  stowed  away  ;  and  then,  having  affectionately  squeezed 
the  hand  of  Miss  Morrison,  who  accompanied  her  to  the  stage, 
she  climbed  into  it,  followed  by  the  pale  and  melancholy 
Agnes. 

Our  widow  was  now  beginning  to  be  an  experienced  travel- 
ler, and  her  first  care  on  reaching  London  was  to  secure  rooms 
in  a  private  lodging-house.  Notwithstanding  the  noble  visions 
with  which  she  had  recreated  her  fancy  during  the  last  month, 
she  now  with  great  good  sense  sent  them  all  to  the  moon, 
knowing  she  could  easily  call  them  back  again  if  all  went  well 
with  her ;  but  determined  that  they  should  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  her  enjoyment  of  the  more  substantial  goods  that 
were  still  within  her  reach ;  so  she  commissioned  the  maid  of 
the  house  to  procure  her  three  dozen  of  oysters  and  a  pot  of 
porter,  with  which,  while  Agnes  wept  herself  to  sleep,  she  re- 
paid herself  for  her  day's  fatigue,  and  wisely  laid  in  a  stock 
of  strength  for  the  morrow. 

Her  first  object,  of  course,  was  to  hold  communication  with 
the  brother  of  her  friend,  "  Magnus  Morrison,  Esq.,  attorney- 
at-law,  Red  Lion  Square."  Such  was  the  address  the  letter 
intrusted  to  her  bore ;  and  at  breakfast  the  following  morning 
she  sat  gazing  at  it  for  some  minutes  before  she  could  decide 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  convey  it  herself,  or  prepare  the 
lawyer  to  receive  her,  by  letting  it  precede  her  for  a  few  hours. 
She  finally  decided  to  send  it  before  her; — the  wkdora  of 
which  determination  will  be  evident  upon  the  perusal  of  the 
letter,  such  an  introduction  being  well  calculated  to  insure  all 
the  zealous  attention  she  desired. 

Miss  Morrison's  letter  ran  thus :  — - 

"  My  bear  Brothbb, 
*  I  never  fail,  as  you  well  know,  to  catch  all  the  fish  for 
your  net  that  cornea  in  my  way  *  ► . .  crowyee  atffauti*  yiwt 
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. .  .  and  I  now  send  you  a  client  whom  I  hare  little  doubt 
you  will  find  answer  in  every  way.  She  is  a  most  dunning 
woman,,  and  my  most  particular  friend.  ...  I  don't  know  a 
more  charming  person  any  where,  not  even  in  my  dear  Paris, 
....  so  rich,  so  free  in  all  her  expenses,  so  remarkably 
obliging,  and  so  very  handsome  for  all  those  who  admire  tall, 
large  beauties.  But  you  are  too  good  a  lawyer  to  listen  to  aD 
this  when  business  is  in  hand,  and  so  I  must  come  ofay.  And 
now,  Magnus,  be  sure  to  attend  to  every  word.  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby  —  this  charming  friend  of  mine  — has  for  the  last  month 
been  receiving  the  most  marked  and.  the  most  tender  attentions 
from  Lord  Mucklebury.  He  is  a  viscount,  my  dear  Magnus, 
and  —  observe  —  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  This  nobleman  has  given 
her,  poor  dear  lady !  every  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that 
his  dearest  wish,  hope,  and  intention  was  to  marry  her  ;  and 
shs,  good,  tender-hearted  creature  !  perfectly  adored  him,  de- 
voting every  hour  of  the  day  to  the  finding  out  where  he  was 
to  be  seen,  and  the  going  there  to  see  him.  She  had  no  secrets 
whatever  from  me  the  whole  time,  and  I  knew  every  thing 
that  was  going  on  from  the  first  moment  he  ever  kissed  her 
hand  to  the  most  tender  interviews  that  ever  passed  between 
them.  And  how  do  you  think  it  has  all  ended  ?  ....  Oh ! 
Magnus,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  male  sex  —lords 
and  all. — are  most  dreadfully  deceitful  and  false-hearted.  All 
this  devoted  love,  going  on,  as  I  tell  you,  for  a  whole  month, 
has  just  ended  in  nothing.  My  lord  set  off  in  his  travelling 
carriage,  with  four  horses  and  an  out-rider,  as  we  subsequently 
ascertained,  without  even  taking  any  leave  of  the  lady  at  all, 
or  explaining  himself  the  least  bit  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
You  may  easily  guess  her  feelings. . . .  Her  first  idea,  poor 
thing,  was  to  follow  him  to  the  world's  end  —  for  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  her  attachment  was  of  the  most  sin- 
cere kind  ;  but  luckily  she  confided  this  romantic  thought  to 
me,  and  it  struck  me  directly,  Magnus,  that  the  best  thing  in 
the  world  for  her  to  do  would  be  to  put  the  whole  affair  into 
your  hands.  She  has  got  quantities  of  his  letters  ....  they 
are  very  little  letters,  to  be  sure,  folded  up  sometimes  not  much 
bigger  than  a  shilling ;  but  still  letters  are  letters,  you  know  ; 
and  I  can't  but  think  that,  with  your  cleverness,  something 
might  be  made  of  an  action  for  damages.  Of  course,  it  is  na- 
tunl  to  suppose  that  I  am  a  little  -D&ruaX  to  &n&  wtt  ot 
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sure,  because  I  can't  well  have  forgotten  yet  that  the  best  part 
of  my  snug  little  fortune  came  to  me  in  the  same  way,  thanks 
to  the  good  management  of  our  dear  good  father,  Magnus.  •  . 
The  dear  lady  listened  to  reason  in  a  minute,  and  consented 
to  put  herself  in  your  hands,  for  which  reason  she  is  going  to 
set  off  for  London  to-morrow  morning.  She  will  bring  all 
Lord  Mucklebury's  letters  with  her,  and  it  will  be  for  you  to 
judge  what  use  can  be  made  of  them  ;  —  only  it  is  but  right 
to  mention,  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  Mrs. 
Barnaby  is  quite  rich  enough  to  pay  handsomely,  whether  she 
gains  the  cause  or  loses  it. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Magnus, 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Sarah  Morrison  " 

Mrs.  Barnaby  enclosed  this  letter  in  an  envelope,  in  which 
she  wrote, — 

"  Mrs.  Barnaby  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Magnus 
Morrison,  and  will  be  happy  to  see  him  on  the  business  to 
which  the  enclosed  letter  refers,  at  any  hour  he  will  name. 

«  No.  5.  Half-Moon  Street,  Piccadilly." 

Having  consigned  her  packet  to  the  post,  the  widow  declared 
to  her  anxious  companion  that  she  did  not  mean  to  waste  her 
time  as  long  as  she  remained  in  London  ;  but  should  walk  to 
every  part  of  the  town,  and  should  expect  her  to  do  the 
same. 

"  Will  there  not  be  danger  of  losing  ourselves,  aunt  ? " 
said  Agnes.  "  London,  you  know,  is  so  much  bigger  than 
any  place  you  ever  saw." 

"  And  what's  the  good  of  that  piece  of  wisdom,  Miss  Solo- 
mon ?  Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  I  have  a  tongue  in  my 
head,  and  that  the  Londoners  speak  English  ?  •  .  •  •  Come 
and  put  on  your  bonnet,  if  you  please,  and  I'll  promise  not  to 
leave  you  in  any  of  the  gutters,  but  bring  you  safe  home  again 
to  No.  5.  Half-Moon  Street,  Piccadilly.  There,  you  see,  I 
shall  know  what  place  to  ask  for.     Wo'n't  that  do  for  you  ?  " 

Agnes  felt  that  all  remonstrance  would  be  in  vain,  and  sub- 
mitted ;  though  the  idea  of  being  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  London  by  her  aunt  Barnaby,  dressed  in  the  identical 
green  satin  gown   and  pink  feathers  which  had  first   at* 
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tracted  Lord   Mucklebury's  attention,  was)  by  no 
agreeable  prospect. 

The  expedition,  nowever,  fatiguing  and  riiiagjniali  ai  it 
proved,  was  achieved  without  any  very  diaaatroua  tuadU. 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  indeed,  was  twice  very  nearly  knocked  dowa 
by  a  cab,  while  staring  too  eagerly  about  her  when  croanag 
the  streets  ;  and  friendly  as  was  the  old  black  crape  veil  of 
poor  Agnes,  it  could  not  wholly  save  her  from  some  tolerabrj 
obvious  efforts  to  find  out  whether  the  face  it  sheltered  wsj 
worthy  the  graceful  symmetry  of  the  person  who  wore  it ; . . . 
but  they  nevertheless  reached  their  Half-Moon  Street  witbott 
any  positive  injury  to  life  or  limb. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  Mrs.  Barnaby  and 
her  weary  companion  were  taking  tea,  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Magnus  Morrison  was  announced,  .and  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  widow,  who  not  only  aaw  in  him 
the  lawyer  from  whom  she  hoped  to  learn  how  to  replensfe 
her  waning  finances,  but  also  the  brother  of  her  dear  Mitt 
Morrison,  and  the  only  acquaintance  she  could  hope  at  th» 
trying  moment  to  find  or  make  in  London. 

But  now,  as  heretofore,  the  presence  of  Agnes  was  inconve- 
nient, which  she  took  care  to  signify  by  saying  to  the  lawyer, 
"  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Morrison,  for  your  early 
attention  to  my  note  ;  and  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  talk  with 
you  on  the  business  that  brings  me  to  London  ....  but  not 
quite  yet ....  we  really  must  be  quite  by  ourselves,  for  it  wul 
be  necessary  that  I  should  have  your  whole  attention.  Will 
you,  in  the  mean  time,  permit  me  to  offer  you  tea  ?  " 

Before  Mr.  Morrison  could  reply  Agnes  was  on  her  ftet, 
and  asking  her  aunt  in  a  whisper  if  she  would  give  her  leave 
to  go  to  bed.  «  Yes,  if  you  like  it,  my  darling  !**....  re- 
plied Mrs.  Barnaby,  whose  tenderness  for  her  niece  was  always 
awakened  by  the  presence  of  strangers.  "  I  am  sure  you  look 
tired  to  death. .  . .  But  bring  down  first,  my  dear,  my  writing 
desk ;  and  remember,  my  love,  to  take  care  that  I  have  warm 
water  when  I  come  up ;  .  .  .  .  and  don't  forget,  Agnes,  to  put 
my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  all  that,  nicely  away ....  and 
that  I  have  paper  for  curling  my  hair  ready  on  the 
table ; .  • . .  and  don't  go  to  bed  till  you  have  put  out  my  IQac 
silk  for  to-morrow  ;  and  just  put  a  stitch  in  the  blonde  of  my 
bonnet-cap,  for  I  pulled  it  almost  o&" 
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AIL  this  was  said  by  the  widow  in  a  coaxing  sort  of  half 
whisper,  with  an  arm  round  her  victim's  waist,  and  a  smile 
of  the  most  fascinating  kindness  on  her  own  lips. 

The  desk  was  brought,  and  the  consulting  parties  left  alone  ; 
while  Agnes,  as  she  performed  the  different  tasks  imposed  on  her, 
and  which  her  great  fatigue  rendered  heavy,  could  not  for  an 
instant  banish  from  her  mind  the  question  that  had  incessantly 
haunted  her  from  the  hour  she  left  the  drawing-room  of 

Lady  Elizabeth «  Will  she  go  abroad  ?  .  . . .  Shall  I  be 

obliged  to  return  to  Cheltenham  without  her  ?  ....  Shall  I 

be  obliged  to  go  to  the  house  where  he  is  living  ?  " 

****** 

Mr.  Magnus  Morrison  was  by  no  means  an  ill-looking  man, 
and  though  a  bachelor  of  thirty-five,  had  as  little  of  quizzical 
peculiarity  about  him  as  a  careful  attorney  of  that  age,  unpo- 
lished by  a  wife,  can  be  expected  to  have.  Mrs.  Barnaby, 
though  a  little  his  senior,  was  still,  as  we  know,  a  lady  a  pre- 
tention, and  never  permitted  any  gentleman  to  approach  her 
without  making  an  experiment  upon  him  with  her  fine  eyes. 
Their  success  in  the  present  instance  was  neither  so  violent  as 
in  the  case  of  Major  Allen,  nor  so  instantaneous  as  in  that  of 
the  false-hearted  peer ;  nevertheless  enough  was  achieved  to 
throw  an  agreeable  sort  of  extraneous  interest  into  the  business 
before  them,  and  the  widow  disdained  not  as  it  proceeded  to 
decorate  her  narrative  and  herself  with  such  graces  as  none 
but  a  Mrs.  Barnaby  can  display. 

Having  given  her  own  version,  and  with  such  flourishes  as 
her  nature  loved,  of  Lord  Mucklebury's  violent  passion  for 
her,  she  asked  her  attentive  and  somewhat  captivated  auditor 
what  species  of  testimony  was  required  to  prove  a  promise  of 
marriage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  large  damages ;  "  for 
without  being  quite  certain  of  obtaining  such,  you  must  be 
aware,  my  dear  sir,  that  a  woman  of  my  station,  connections, 
and  fortune,  could  not  think  of  appearing  in  court/' 

€<  Assuredly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Magnus  Morrison  fervently. 
tc  Such  a  measure  is  never  to  be  resorted  to  unless  the  evidence 
is  of  a  nature  that  no  cross-examination  can  set  aside.  My 
sister  tells  me,  madam,  that  you  have  letters.  .  .  .  ." 

«  Yes,  Mr.  Morrison,  I  have  many  ....  though  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  many  more  have  been  destroyed."     (This  waa  a 
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figure  of  poetry,  and  of  a  kind  that  the  widow  often  adopted 
to  give  strength  to  the  narrative  portion  of  her  conversation.) 

"  That  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  Mrs.  Barnaby ....  thougk 
we  must  hope  that  among  those  which  remain  sufficient  proof 
of  this  very  atrocious  case  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpotei 
of  justice.  Was  there  any  principle  of  selection  in  die  man- 
ner in  which  some  were  preserved  and  others  destroyed  ?'* 

"  I  can  hardly  say/'  replied  the  lady,  cc  that  it  was  done  <m 
any  principle,  unless  the  feeling  can  be  so  called  which  leads  a 
woman  of  delicacy  to  blush  and  shrink  from  preserving  the 
effusions  of  a  passion  so  vehement  as  that  expressed  in  some 
of  the  letters  of  Lord  Mucklebury." 

"  They  were,  then,  the  most  ardent  declarations  of  his  at- 
tachment that  you  destroyed,  Mrs.  Barnaby  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  the  widow  throwing  her  eyes  upon 
the  carpet. 

"  It  is  unfortunate,  very  unfortunate,"  observed  the  lawyer, 
"  though  it  shows  a  delicacy  of  mind  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire.  Will  you  give  me  leave,  madam,  to  peruse  such  of 
the  letters  as  you  have  preserved  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnaby,  unlocking  her  writ- 
ing-desk ;  "  and  though  I  know  not  how  to  regret  the  exist- 
ence of  such  feelings,  Mr.  Morrison,  I  will  not  deny  that,  for 
the  sake  of  honour  and  justice,  I  am  sorry  now  that  what  I 
have  to  show  you  is  so  much  the  least  explicit  part  of  the 
correspondence." 

She  then  drew  forth  the  packet  which  contained  (be  it  spo- 
ken in  confidence)  every  syllable  ever  addressed  to  her  by  the 
laughter-loving  viscount ;  and  greatly  as  Mr.  Magnus  Morri- 
son began  to  feel  interested  in  the  case,  and  much  as  he  would 
have  liked  to  bring  so  charming  a  client  into  court,  he  very 
soon  perceived  that  there  was  nothing  in  these  highly-scented, 
but  diminutive  feuilles  volant es,  at  all  likely  to  produce  any 
effect  on  a  jury  approaching  to  that  elicited  by  the  evidence 
of  the  learned  and  celebrated  Sergeant  Buzfuz  on  an  occasion 
somewhat  similar.  He  continued  to  read  them  all,  however, 
and  they  were  numerous,  with  the  most  earnest  attention  and 
unwearied  industry,  permitting  little  or  no  emotion  of  any 
kind  to  appear  on  his  countenance  as  he  proceeded,  and  deter- 
mined to  utter  no  word  approaching  to  an  opinion  till  he  had 
carefully  perused  them  all.     Important  as  Mrs.  Barnaby.  flat. 
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tered  herself  these  little  letters  might  eventually  prove,  and 
interesting  as  her  lawyer  found  every  word  of  them,  the  whole 
collection  might  perhaps  he  considered  as  somewhat  wearisome, 
full  of  repetition,  and  even  trifling,  hy  the  general  reader,  for 
which  reason  a  few  only  shall  he  selected  as  specimens!  taken 
at  hazard,  and  without  any  attention  either  to  their  dates  or 
the  particular  events  which  led  to  them. 

No.  1. 
"  Prima  Donna  del  Mondo  !* 

«  Walk  you  to-day  ?  ....  At  three  he  it ....  at  which 
hour  my  station  will  be  the  library.  "  M." 

No.  2. 
"  Beijjssiha  ! 

"  Should  I  appear  to-day  (you  may  guess  where)  with  a 
friend  on  my  arm,  let  it  not  change  the  sweet  demeanour  of 
my  charming  widow.  He  is  an  excellent  fellow,  but  one 
whom  I  always  treat  as  if  he  were  not  in  existence ;  —  for  in 
truth,  being  almost  as  dreadfully  in  love  as  myself,  he  neither 
sees  nor  hears.  te  M." 

No.  3. 
"  Bella  Donna  ! 

"  It  is  three  days  since  I  have  received  a  line  from  toe 
fairest  lady  in  Cheltenham  J  Write  me  a  whole  page,  I  be- 
seech you,  ....  and  let  it  be  such  a  one  as  shall  console  me 
under  the  necessity  of  dining  and  passing  the  whole  evening 
with  half-a-dozen  he-fellows,  when  the  champagne  will  but  ill 
atone  for  the  sparkling  eyes  whose  light  I  shall  lose  by  being 
among  them.  But  if  I  have  one  of  your  exquisite  billets  in 
my  waistcoat-pocket,  I  shall  bear  the  loss  better. 

"  M." 
No.  4. 

"  VEDOVA  MARAV1GLI0SA  ! 

"  Should  I  find  the  Barnaby  disengaged  in  her  saloon,  were 
my  audacious  feet  to  bear  me  across  its  threshold  this  evening  ? 

"  M." 

*  Lord  Mucklebury  had  been  assured,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs  Barnaby  herself, 
that  her  favourite  language  was  the  Italian. 
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lastly,  the  project  ti  a  journey  to  Rome  wm  beginning  to  take 
a  very  decided  shape  in  her  fancy ;  but  amidst  all  this  there 
remained  net  the  smallest  wish  or  intention  of  trying  to  revenge 
her  wrongs  by  the  assistance  of  the  law  . . .  •  She  was  begin* 
niitg  to  be  too  well  aware  of  the  mehiiig  nature  of  money  in 
the  funds,  to  wish  that  the  yillanons  viscount  should  lead  her 
to  expend  another  shilling  upon  him* 

After  the  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Bamaby  raised 
her  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  fixing  them  with  a  soft,  gentle, 
resigned  smile  upon  Mr.  Morrison,  said,  — 

((  I  thank  you  gratefully,  Mr.  Morrison,  for  your  frank 
opinion,  given  too  in  so  gentlemanlike  a  manner  as  to  make 
me  feel  that  I  am  indeed  rather  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  than  a 
lawyer ; .  •  .  •  and  in  return  I  will  use  the  same  frankness  with 
you.  I  have  loved  Lord  Mucklebury  most  sincerely  !  . .  . 
loved  him  with  all  the  pure  disinterested  ardour  of  my  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  same  warm  heart,  Mr.  Morrison,  which  thus 
surrenders  itself  without  suspicion  or  restraint,  is  precisely  of 
the  nature  most  prompt  to  reject  and  forget  a  being  proved 
to  be  unworthy  of  it. .  .  .  Therefore  I  may  now  truly  say,  that 
this  poor  bosom  (pressing,  her  two  hands  upon  it)  suffers 
more  from  the  void  within  it,  than  from  tender  regret ;  and  I 
am  greatly  inclined,  since  I  cannot  benefit  by  your  able  ser- 
vices as  a  lawyer,  to  urge  my  friendship  with  your  dear  sister 
as  a  claim  upon  your-  kindness  as  a  gentleman.  Will  you  as- 
sist to  cure  the  painful  void  I  speak  of  by  giving  me  your 
help  in  my  endeavours  to  see  all  that  is  best  worth  looking  at 
in  London  ?  ....  I  am  sure  it  would  do  me  good ;  not  to 
mention  that  it  might  give  pleasure  to  the  dear  child  whom 
you  saw  with  me  when  you  entered.  She  is  quite  my  idol, 
and  I  should  delight  in  procuring  her  an  amusement  which  I 
know  she  would  so  particularly  enjoy." 

Mr.  Morrison,  who  was  a  shrewd,  quick-sighted  man, 
thought  there  was  considerable  food  for  speculation  in  this 
speech,  and,  had  leisure  served  him,  he  might  have  reasoned 
upon  it  in  a  spirit  not  much  unlike  that  of  Benedict 
"  Will  you  assist  to  cure  the  painful  void  ?  . .  .  .  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  . . .  ."  and  so  on.  . . «  He  waited  not,  however, 
to  give  this  all  the  attention  it  merited,  but  remembering 
clearly  his  sister's  statement  respecting  the  widow's  fortune, 
replied  with  most  obliging  readiness.  —  - 
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ling  costume  she  could  devise,  and  with  somewhat  1 
ge  than  usual,  that  the  traitor  might  see  how  som 
ked,  set  forth  on  her  expedition 

laving  reached  Piccadilly,  she  called  a  coach,  and  in  a  i\ 
rates  was  safely  deposited  before  Mivart's  door. 
f  Is  Lord  Mucklebury  here?".  .  .  .  she  inquired  in  a  vo: 
authority  of  the  first  official  she  encountered. 
u  Yes,    ma'am/'  was  the  answer.     tc  His  lordship  is 
eakfast." 

"  I  must  see  him,  if  you  please,  directly  !" 
"  Is  it  by  appointment,  ma'am  ?  "  questioned  the  discr< 
waiter,  looking  at  her  keenly. ..."  His  lordship  is  just  goi 
to  set  off,  and  is  too  busy,  I  believe,  to  see  anybody." 

"  He  is  not  too  busy  to  see  me — I  must  see  him  < 
rectly ! " 

u  Is  it  an  appointment  ?  "  repeated  the  man,  in  an  acce 
not  the  most  respectful. 

"  Yes,  it  is,". .  . .  replied  the  unblushing  widow. 

"  Better  call  his  own  man,  Joe,"  said  another  napkin 
functionary,  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  lady. 

"  You  had  better  take  this  sovereign,"  said  Mrs.  Barnaby 
a  whisper. 

'  th  Ap?aTently  tne  man  thought  this  advice  the  best ;  for  taki 

e  coin  with  such  practised  dexterity  as  hardly  to  make  t 

actwn  perceptible,  he  gave  the  lady  a  look  with  his  knowi 

Paial         Said'   "  Follow  me/' and  did   awav  amo 

£°rd    M  **?  StairS  ^  he  had  marshalled  her  to  the  door 
doubtful  UC^lelm^y,8  apartments.      Being  probably  somewl 
gratefull  **hetn.er  the  office  he  had  performed  would  be 
n°*  to  o»i^eTlited  bv  tlle  gentleman  as  by  the  lady,  he  wail 
PearecT,  £/ .       door*  but  saying,  "  There's  his  room/'  di« 
Sbe^^111^  Mrs.  Barnaby  to  announce  her  ill-used  self, 
Pausing    J*  a  httle  lightened,  but  stiU  resolute  ;  and,  af 

2T  and    °\  °n?  foment   to  recover  breath,  threw  open  i 
T7je   ^  entered. 

cAaJt^k&T8  *Ccoun*  ^as  strictly  true,  for  his  lordship  1 
W^  \ZHlh         hia    Io»d8nip  was  packing.      En  robe 
fib    ***  th       .J*  CUP  o£  coffee  in  one  hand,  and  a  bunch 
UeS   *    ,f  ^ •'  ie  Tras  Ending  beside  his  valet,  who  ki 
^w     ^,8eat    be  was  endeavouring  to  close.     L 
*T  ***  facing-     the  door,  and  raised  his  eyes  s 


leisure  to  express  my  gratitude.  .  •  .  My  dear  lady,  I  am 
instant  starting  for  the  Continent." 

"  I  know  it,  sir  .  .  ,1  know  it  but  too  well  J "  replie 
widow,  considerably  embarrassed  by  bis  easy  tone.  •  •  •  " 
mit  me,  however,  to  speak  to  you  for  one  moment  bete 
set  out." 

"  Assuredly  !  .  .  .  .  Place  yourself  on.  this  sofa,  Mn. 
naby.  .  • .  How  deeply  I  regret  that  moments  so  delig 
.  .  .  Con-found  you,  Rawlins,  you'll  break  those  hingi 
pieces  if  you  force  them  so.  .  . .  My  dear  lady  i  .  . . . 
shocked  to  death ; . . . .  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  Isnve  not  a 
ment  to  spare  V* 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  my  lord,  without  the  preset 
your  servant." 

"  My  dearest  Mrs.  Barnaby,  you  need  not  mind  Rs 
any  more  than  the  coffee-pot !  • . .  •  You  have  no  ides  w; 
capital  fellow  he  is  !  ...  .  true  as  steel ....  silent  as  the  % 
....  That  8  it,  Rawlins  !  .  . . .  I'll  set  my  foot  mpon  it  i 
you  turn  the  key  ....  here !  it  is  this  crooked  one*" 

"  Lord  Muckkbury !  .. . . .  you  must  be  aware*"  • .  ..1 
the  widow* 

"  Aware !  .  •  • .  Good  Heaven,  yes !  .  .  •  „  To  be  si 
am  !     But  what  can  I  do,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Baxnnbr?  .  - 
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terrupted  his  lordship,  handing  her  a  plate  of  buttered  toast, 
. .  •  that  I  am  the  greatest  bear  in  existent* ! .  •  •  •  No !  you 
will  not  eat  with  me  ?  .  •  . .  But  you  must  exeuse  me,  dear 
friend,  for  I  have  a  long  drive  before  me.*'  And,  so  saying; 
Lord  Mucklebury  seated  himself  at  the  table,  replenished  his 
coffee-cup,  broke  the  shell  of  an  egg,  and  seriously  set  about 
eating  an  excellent  breakfast. 

The  widow  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say  next  .  Had  he 
been  rude  or  angry,  or  even  silent  and  sullen,  or  in  any  other 
mood  in  the  world  but  one  of  such  very  easy  good  humour, 
she  could  have  managed  better.  But  a  painful  sort  of  convic- 
tion began  to  creep  over  her  that  Lord  Mucklebury 's  present 
conduct,  as  well  as  all  that  had  passed  before,  was  merely  the 
result  of  high  breeding  and  fashionable  manners,  and  that 
lords  and  ladies  always  did  so  to  one  another.  If  this  were 
so,  rather  than  betray  such  rustic  ignorance  as  to  appear  sur- 
prised at  it,  she  would  have  consented  to  live  without  a  lover 
for  weeks  and  weeks  to  come ;  . .  • .  and  the  terrible  idea  fol- 
lowed, that  by  having  •ignorantly  hoped  for  too  much  she 
might  have  lost  a  moat  delightful  opportunity  of  forming  an 
intimate  friendship  with  a  peer  of  the  realm,  that  might  have 
been  creditable  and  useful  to  her,  either  abroad  or  at  home. 

Fortunately  Lord  Mucklebury  was  really  hungry,  and  he 
ate  so  heartily  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  the  puzzled  lady  had 
time  to  settle  her  purpose,  and  take  the  new  tone  that  her  am* 
bition  suggested  to  her,  which  she  did  with  a  readiness  that 
his  lordship  really  admired. 

u  Well !  ....  I  see  how  it  is,  my  lord,"  said  she ;  "  I 
come  here  to  ask  you  to  do  a .  commission  for  me  at  Rome, 
where  the  papers  told  me  you  were  going  ;  but  you  are  too 
busy  and  too  hungry  to  spare  a  .moment  to  an  old  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  No  !  upon  my  seal !°.  . . .  said  Lord  Mucklebury,  throw. 
ing  some  of  his  former  homage  into  his  eyes  as  he  bowed  to- 
her.  "  There  is  bo  commission  in  the  world  you  could  give 
me,  from  New  York  to  Jerusalem,  that  I  would  not  execute 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  western  or  an  eastern  slave.  What  ate 
your  commands,  bewitching  Mrs.  Barnaby?'' 

Ck  Merely,  my  lord,  that  you  would  buy  a  set  of  shells  lor 
me  —  as  nearly  Hke  lady  Stephenson's  as  possible ;  and  I  dare 
say/9  she  added,  very-  cleverly  drawing  out  her  purse,  to  a*otf 
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any  misconception  respecting  the  object,  —  **  I  dare  Myysjt  Ilj 

lordship,  who  has  travelled  so  much,  may  be  able  to  teAat  1][ 
pretty  nearly  what  the  price  will  be. .  .  •  About  ten  poanikj  1  \\ 
think."  '■ 

And  ten  golden  sovereigns  were  immediately  thrown  tm 
the  purse  upon  the  table. 

Lord  Mucklebury,  perfectly  delighted  by  this  brilliant  prat 
of  the  versatility  of  her. powers,  gaily  took  her  parte  fromba 
hand,  and  replacing  the  money  in  it,  said,  — 

"  It  is  not  so  that  I  execute  the  commissions  of  my  fa 
friends,  Mrs.  Barnaby.  ...  I  will  note  your  ordera  in  my 
pocket-book,  thus  . . . .  '  A  set  of  the  handsomest  sheik  a 
Rome  for  the  charming  Mrs.  Barnaby.'  See  !  •  .  . .  I  eo 
hardly  overlook  it ;  and  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presort- 
ing them,  we  will  settle  about  the  price." 

He  replaced  her  purse  in  her  hand,  which  he  kissed  whs 
his  best  air  of  Cheltenham  gallantry  ;  upon  which  she  wiaay 
rose,  and  saying,  with  every  appearance  of  being;  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  her  reception,  "  Adieu,  my  lord !  forgive  my  is* 
trusion,  and  let  me  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yw 
when  you  return,"  she  took  her  departure,  perfectly  convinced 
that  her  new-born  conjecture  was  right,  and  that  lords  had 
privileges  not  accorded  to  other  men. 

This  persuasion,  however,  as  well  as  the  interview  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  she  determined  to  keep  to  her  own  breast ;  not 
sorry,  perhaps,  that  some  of  her  friends  might  go  to  thdr 
graves  with  the  persuasion  that,  though  deserted  by  him,  she 
once  had  a  nobleman  for  her  lover,  and  vastly  well  satisfied 
with  herself  for  having  found  out  her  plebeian  blunder  in  time 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  so  very  valuable  a  friend  as  she  snll 
thought  Lord  Mucklebury  might  be. 

She  returned  in  good  time  to  rest  and  refresh  herself  with 
a  draught  of  her  favourite  beverage  (porter)  before  Mr.  Mor- 
rison arrived. 

If  she  had  thought  this  gentleman  worthy  of  some  little 
agaceries  before  her  definitive  interview  with  her  noble  friend, 
she  certainly  did  not  think  him  less  so  afterwards,  and  the 
morning  and  the  evening  passed  away  with  great  appearance  of. 
enjoyment  to  both  the  gentleman  and  lady.  Mrs.  Barnaby  began 
to  think,  as  upon  former  occasions  of  the  same  kind,  that  it: 
would  be  vastly  more  agreeable  if  Agnes  vrexe  not  of  the  uartg.: 
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The  same  idea  had  occurred  to  the  Buffering  girl  herself 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  day.  '  Whether  her  own 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  or  that  her  aunt  had  purposely 
permitted  her  feelings  to  he  seen,  it  matters  not  to  inquire ; 
but  when,  on  the  following  morning,  Agnes  complained  of 
headache,  and  expressed  a  timid  wish  to  he  left  at  home, 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  without  hesitation,  replied,  — 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Agnes. .  .  •  You  have  no  strength 
for  that  sort  of  thing  ....  so  it  is  very  lucky  you  brought 
your  books,  and  you  may  unpack  them  if  you  will,  and  set  to 
work." 

This  release  was  hailed  with  thankfulness.  .  •  •  Lady  Ste- 
phenson and  Miss  Peters  were  both  written  to  during  the  lei- 
sure it  afforded,  and  though  she  could  give  no  very  satisfac- 
tory intelligence  to  either,  there  was  a  pleasure  in  writing  to 
them  that  no  other  occupation  could  give  her. 

After  this  time  several  days  elapsed,  during  which  Mrs. 
Barnaby  was  scarcely  at  home  at  all,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  her  dinner,  which  meal  Mr.  Morrison  regularly  partook 
with  them. 

More  than  a  week  passed  in  this  manner ;  Mrs.  Barnaby 
becoming  every  day  more  convinced  that,  although  every  sen- 
sible woman  ought  to  marry  a  lord,  if  she  can  get  one,  yet, 
nevertheless,  that  an  active,  intelligent,  obliging  friend,  full  of 
admiration,  and  obedient  to  command,  was  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  every  thing  else  during  an  interregnum  between  the 
more  violent  attachments  by  which  the  career  of  all  distin- 
guished women  must  necessarily  be  marked.  And  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, as  he  on  his  side  remarked  how  freely  the  lady  hired 
her  flies  and  her  hackney  chariots,  — -  how  little  she  thought  of 
the  price  of  tickets  for  plays,  operas,  and  that  realisation  of  all 
her  dreams  of  elegant  festivity,  Vauxhall,  —  how  liberally 
wine  and  even  brandy  flowed  at  the  savoury  little  dinners  in 
her  drawing-room,  —  as  he  remarked  on  all  this,  he  could 
not  but  reason  with  himself  on  the  greatly  superior  felicity  of 
being  the  husband  of  such  a  lady,  and  living  without  any 
trouble  at  all  upon  her  fortune,  to  the  remaining  a  bachelor  in 
Red  Lion  Square,  under  the  necessity  of  working  whenever 
work  could  be  had  in  order  to  pay  his  rent,  settle  his  tailors 
bill,  and  find  wherewithal  to  furnish  commons  for  himself  and 
hie  one  domestic* 

A  ▲ 
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It  !i  certain,  however,  that  up  to  this  time  no  serines  lift 
j£  marrying  Mr.  Magnus  Morrison  had  entered  the  widow*! 
head ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  fully  determined  that,  as  sra 
as  she  had  seen  London  "  well,"  she  would  see  Paris  too,  sod 
was  not  without  a  vague  notion  that  there  might  he  somethog 
very  elegant  and  desirable  in  becoming  die  wife  of  a  FrenA 
grandee.  But  these  ruminations  interfered  not  at  all  via 
the  amiable  amenity  of  her  demeanour  to  her  amdnoa 
attendant ....  Agnes  was  as  little  in  their  way,  a*  it  mm 
possible  she  could  be  ....  the  weather  was  renupubly  fiat 
....  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any:  lady  of 
thirty-seven  ever  made  her  first  d6but  in  the  metrepolib  of 
the  united  kingdoms  with  more  perfect  satisfaction  to  henett. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  reached  London  on  a  Thursday  evening;  the 
first  Sunday  showed  her  the  Foundling,  all  the  little  children, 
and  a  popular  preacher,  which  together  constituted  one  of 
Mr.  Morrison's  favourite  lions.  The  Sunday  following!  being 
the  last,  according  to  her  own  secret  determination,  that  the 
would  pass  in  England,  she  was  left  during  the  early  part  of 
the  day  to  her  own  devices,  Mr.  Morrison  having  a  deed  » 
draw,  which  could  no  longer  be  safely  postponed ;  and  she 
therefore  obligingly  asked  Agnes  if  she  should  not  like  to  p 
to  church  with  her.  Agnes  willingly  assented,  and  thej  west 
to  the  morning  service  at  St.  James's.  In  returning  thence 
our  gaily-dressed  widow,  full  of  animation,  and  the  hope  of 
finding  Mr.  Morrison  ready  to  take  luncheon  with  her  pre- 
vious to  their  projected  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
remarked,  as  she  gracefully  paced  along  the  crowded  pave*1 
ment,  that  one  individual  among  the  many  who  eyed  her 
appeared  to  follow  her  movements  with  particular  attention. 
Mrs.  Barnaby  was  never  stared  at  without  feeling  delighted 
by  the  compliment  she  thought  it  implied,  and  simpered  and 
frolicked  with  her  parasol  in  her  best  manner,  till  at  length, 
having  no  one  else  to  whom  she  could  point  out  the  nattering 
circumstance,  she  said  to  Agnes,  as  they  turned  down  Half- 
moon  Street ....  into  which  the  admiring  individual  turned 
too  ....  "  Do  look  at  that  man,  Agnes  •  •  •  •  He  has  never 
ceased  to  follow  and  stare  at  me  since  we  left  the  church. 
There,  now,  he  is  going  to  pass  us  again. ...  Is  he  not  fP 
impudent  fellow  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  knows  you*  aunt,"  said  Agnes,  raiajag  her 
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eyes  as  the  man  passed  them. . . .  u  I  think  I  have  seen  him 
at  Cheltenham." 

This  suggestion  heightened  Mrs.  Barnaby's  colour  so  consi- 
derably that  it  was  perceptible  through  all  her  rouge. 

i€  You  have  seen  him  at  Cheltenham  ?  . .  .  .  Where,  pray  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  well  remember ;  in  a  shop,  I  think." 

Mrs.  Barnaby  asked  no  more  questions,  but  knocked  rather 
hastily  at  the  door  of  her  lodgings ;  but  though  the  person 
had  crossed  the  street,  and  in  doing  so  passed  close  to  her,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  speak  to  her,  but  passed  on  his  way,  not, 
however,  before  he  had  so  refreshed  her  memory  respecting 
her  Cheltenham  debts  as  to  make  her  suddenly  decide  upon 
leaving  London  on  the  morrow. 

She  found  Mr.  Magnus  Morrison  waiting  for  her,  as  well- 
looking  and  as  devoted  as  ever  ;  to  she  did  all  but  quite  forget 
her  recent  alarm,  its  only  effect  being,  when  Agnes,  as  usual, 
declined  her  invitation  to  go  out  with  them,  tp  say  in  a  whis- 
per to  her  in  the  window  recess  farthest  removed  from  her 
waiting  gentleman,  "  I  think  I  shall  leave  London  to-morrow 
night,  so  you  may  employ  yourself  in  getting  every  thing  ready 
for  packing,  Agnes.  .  •  •"  She  then  turned  gaily  to  her  escort, 
and  they  set  off  together. 

During  the  whole  of  this  tedious  week  Agnes  had  used 
every  means  within  her  very  limited  power  to  ascertain  what 
her  aunt's  plans  were  for  the  future ;  and  this  not  only  to  sa- 
tisfy her  own  natural  curiosity  on  the  subject,  but  also  that 
she  might  have  sufficient  information  to  justify  her  writing 
another  letter  to  Lady  Stephenson.  But  all  her  inquiries  had 
been  so  vaguely  answered,  that  she  was  quite  as  ignorant  of 
what  her  next  movement  might  be  as  when  she  arrived,  and 
was  living  in  a  very  torturing  sort  of  suspense,  between  hope 
that  fate  by  some  means  or  other  would  oblige  her  to  return  to 
Cheltenham,  and  fear  lest  the  mystery  that  veiled  the  future 
might  only  be  elucidated  when  too  late  for  her  to  obey  the 
command  which,  in  case  of  the  worst,  was  to  send  her  there. 

So  weary  was  she  both  of  her  present  position  and  of  the 
doubt  which  concealed  the  termination  of  it,  that  she  joyfully 
set  herself  to  obey  the  parting  injunction  of  her  aunt ;  and 
having  rapidly  gone  through  this  task,  began  her  second  letter 
to  her  Cheltenham  friends,  stating  exactly  all  she  knew,  and  all 
she  did  not  know,  and  at  length  leaving  her  letter  unfinished, 
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that  her  postscript,  as  she  said,  might  contain,  according  to  lb 
imputed  custom  of  all  ladies,  the  essential  part  of  her  letter. 

The  fine  bonnets  and  smart  waistcoats  of  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, together  with  a  bagful  of  queen-cakes,  with  which  At 
had  provided  herself  for  her  own  refreshment  and  that  of  her 
companion  during  a  promised  hour  of  repose  in  one  of  die 
alcoves,  so  pleasantly  beguiled  the  hours,  that  it  was  near 
seven  before  they  returned  to  dinner;  when  the  widow  con- 
fessed herself  too  tired  for  any  thing  more  that  day  ;  and  at  u 
hour  much  earlier  than  usual  Mr.  Morrison  took  his  departure, 
well  informed,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  lady's  intentions  for  the 
morrow,  for  Agnes  heard  him  say,  — 

"  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Barnaby  ....  one  more  delightful  ex- 
cursion to-morrow  —  the  Surrey  Gardens  will  delight  you! 
....  and  at  two  o'clock  I  will  be  here.  .  .  .  Sorry  am  I  to 
think  for  the  last  time ....  at  least  for  the  present."  A  cordial 
hand-shaking  followed,  and  the  door  closed  after  him. 

"  I  have  done  what  you  bid  me,  aunt,"  said  Agnes  ;  "  all 
your  things  are  got  ready  for  you  to  place  them  as  you  like, 
and  one  of  the  boxes  half  filled,  just  as  you  did  before*  • . . 
Shall  I  write  the  directions,  aunt  ?  " 

"  We  can  do  that  to-morrow  ....  I  am  tired  to  death. 
King  the  bell.  •  .  .  No  —  run  down  yourself,  for  the  girl  looks 
as  cross  as  two  sticks  •  •  .  .  run  down,  Agnes,  and  tell  her  to 
get  my  porter  directly  ;  and  I  think  you  must  bring  it  to  me 
in  bed,  for  I  can't  keep  my  eyes  open." 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  aunt,  where  we  are  going  ?  "  said  Agnes 
timidly,  as  she  took  up  one  of  the  candles  to  light  her  steps 
down  two  flights  of  stairs. 

"  Don't  plague  me  now,  Agnes,"  was  the  reply  ;  t€  1  have 
told  you  that  1  am  tired  to  death,  and  nobody  but  yon  would 
think  of  teazing  one  with  such  a  question  now.  Yon  know 
well  enough,  though  you  have  not  had  the  grace  to  thank  me 
for  it,  that  I  never  take  you  any  where  that  it  is  not  moat 
delightful  to  go  to.  •  •  .  What  other  country-girl  in  the  world 
is  there  at  your  age  that  has  had  the  advantages  you  have 
....  Exeter  ....  Clifton  ....  Cheltenham  ....  London ; 
and  if  you  don't  provoke  me  too  much,  and  make  me  turn 
you  out  of  house  and  home,  111  take  you  now  •  •  •  •  bat  it  ■  no 
matter  where  —  you'll  know  soon  enough  to  be  grateful,  if 
there*  such  a  thing  as  gratitude  \n  ^oux  Wxt. . . „  hot  I  am 
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11  fool  to  expect  it,  and  see  you  standing  there  when  I've 
begged,  as  if  my  life  depended  upon  it,  that  you  would  please 
to  order  me  a  little  beer." 

Agnes  said  no  more ;  but  went  to  bed  that  night  with  her 
fears  most  reasonably  strengthened  that  she  should  not  learn 
Mrs.  Barnaby's  destination  till  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  sharing 
it,  let  it  be  in  what  direction  it  might. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  ADVSNTUHB.  —  AJTOfHER   LETTER  FROM  MISS  MORRISON  PRODUCTIVE 

Or    A    POWERFUL    EFFECT    UFO*    HSS   RROTTpM HZ    FORSAKES    HIS 

CLIENT    AND    HIS    FRIEND.  —  40NES   IS    UBTf   ALONE,    AND    EMPLOYS 
SOME  OF  HER  LE1SURX  t*  WRITING  A  |Ab  TO  MISS  COXFTON. 

The  following  day  was  antvrentful  one.  For  the  first  time 
since  they  had  been  in  London,  Agnes,  on  seeing  her  aunt 
preparing  to  go  out,  asked  permission  to  go  with  her,  and 
"  You  may  go  if  you  will,"  was  the  answer ;  but  before  her 
bonnet  was  tied  on,  Mrs.  Barnaby  changed  her  mind,  saying, 
"  Put  down  your  bonnet,  Agnes ....  upon  second  thoughts  I 
don't  choose  to  take  you.  .  •  .  Look  at  all  these  things  of 
mine  lying  about  here !  ....  I  have  told  you  that  it  is  likely 
enough  we  may  set  off  by  a  night  coach,  and  I  have  got,  as 
you  know,  to  go  out  with  Mr.  Morrison  ;  so  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  please  to  tell  me  how  all  my  packing  is 
to  get  done  ?  " 

"  If  you  would  let  me  go  with  you  now,  aunt,  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  to  do  all  that  remains  while  you  are  out  with 
Mr.  Morrison,"  replied  Agnes. 

"  Agnes,  you  are,  without  exception,  the  most  impertinent 
and  the  most  plaguing  girl  that  ever  a  widowed  aunt  half 
ruined  herself  to  provide  for  ....  But  I  woVt  be  bullied  in 
this  way,  either.  .  .  .  Stay  at  home,  if  you  please,  and  do  what 
1  bid  you,  or  before  this  time  to-morrow  you  may  be  crying 
in  the  streets  of  London  for  a  breakfast.  ...  I  should  like  to 
know  who  there  is  besides  me  in  the  wide  world  who  would 
undertake  the  charge  of  you  ?  ....  Do  you  happen  to  know 
any  such  people,  miss  ?  ....  If  you  do,  be  off  to  them  if  ^ou 
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please  —  the  sooner  the  better ;  .  •  •  •  but  if  not,  stay  at  hone 
for  once  without  grumbling,  and  do  what  you're  bid." 

There  was  just  sufficient  truth  mixed  with  the  injustice  4 
these  harsh  words  to  go  to  the  heart  of  poor  Agnes.    Her  ant 
Compton,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Barnaby,  written  is  t 
spirit  of  wanton  impertinence,  and  in  whissl  she  made  a  formal 
demand  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  the  expense!  of 
Agnes,  answered  in  great  wraih,  that  she  and  Agnes  both  had 
better  take  care  not  to  change  their  residence   bo   often  at  to 
lose  a  parish  settlement,  for  they  might  live  to  find  Ada 
much  better  dependence  than  any  thing  they  would  obtain 
from  her.     This  pettish  epistle,  received  the  day  before  they 
left  Silver  ton,  was  carefully  treasured  by  Mrs.  Barnaby,  and 
often  referred  to  when  she  was  anxious  to  impress  on  her 
niece  a  sense  of  her  forlorn  condition  and  helpless  dependence. 
So  all  hope  from  that  quarter  seemed  to  be  for  ever  shut  out 
....  And  could  she  forget  that  even  at  the  moment  when  die 
dangers  of  her  situation  had  so  forcibly  struck  Lady  Elisabeth 
Norris,  as  to  make  her  approve  what  she  had  before  declared 
to  be  worse  than  any  home,  —  that  even  at  that  moment  she 
had  explicitly  declared  that  neither  herself  nor  her  niece  tonld 
take  charge  of  her  ? 

These  were  mournful  thoughts ;  and  it  was  no  great  proof 
of  Agnes's  wisdom,  perhaps,  that,  instead  of  immediately  pro- 
ceeding to  the  performance  of  her  prescribed  task,  she  sat 
down  expressly  to  ruminate  upon  them.  But  the  meditation 
was  not  permitted  to  be  long ;  for  hardly  had  she  rested  her 
elbow  upon  the  table,  and  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  in  the 
manner  which  ladies  under  such  circumstances  always  do,  than 
she  was  startled  by  a  violent  knocking  and  simultaneous  ring- 
ing at  the  street-door,  followed,  as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  by  a 
mixture  of  two  or  three  loud  and  angry  voices,  amidst  which 
she  clearly  distinguished  that  of  her  aunt ;  and  the  moment 
after  she  burst  into  the  room,  accompanied  by  the  gentleman 
who  had  appeared  to  admire  her  so  greatly  in  the  street  the 
day  before,  together  with  two  other  much  less  well-looking 
personages,  who  stuck  close  upon  the  heels  of  Mrs.  Barnaby, 
with  more  appearance  of  authority  than  respect. 

"  You  shall  live  to  repent  this  treatment  of  a  lady,"  cried 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  addressing  the  hero  of  her  yesterday's  adven- 
ture, who  was  no  other  than  tue  taeuet  <&  ta&  \^<stv*aktfi 
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from  whom  she  had  hired  the  carriage  and  horses  which  had 
dignified  her  existence  for  the  last  month.  "  Yon  shall  he 
taught  to  know  what  is  due  from  a  trumpery  country  trades- 
man like  you,  to  a  person  of  my  fortune  and  station.  What 
put  it  into  your  head,  you  vile  fellow,  instead  of  waiting  my 
return  to  Cheltenham,  to  follow  me  to  London  in  this 
abominable  manner,  and  to  arrest  me  in  the  public  streets?" 

"  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  tell  you  that,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  if 
that's  your  name,"  replied  the  man ;  *  and  you'll  find  that  I 
am  not  the  only  vile  fellow  holding  himself  ready  to  pay  you 
the  same  compliment;  though  I,  knowing  the  old  saying  *  First 
come,  first  served,'  took  some  trouble  to  be  the  first." 

"  And  do  you  really  pretend  to  fancy,  you  pitiful  creature," 
cried  Mrs.  Barnaby,'  in  a  voice  in  which  terror  and  rage  were 
struggling,  —  "do  you  reafey  pretend  to  believtf  that  I  am  not 
able  to  pay  your  twopenny-halfpenny  UU  a  thousand  times 
over  ?  " 

"  Can't  say,  indeed,  ma'am,"  replied  the  man ;  "  I  shall 
not  stand  upon  sending  you  to  prison  if  you  will  discharge  the 
account  as  here*we  stand,  paying  fees  and  expenses  of  course, 
as  is  fitting. . .  .  Here  are  the  items,  neither  many  nor  high :  — 


«. 


Carriage  and  horses  one  month,  twenty-five  shillings 

per  diem  -  -  -  -  -37  00 

Coachman's  livery,  board,  and  wages  -     20  0     0 

Footman's  ditto,  hired  to  order        -  -  -     25  0    0 


£82 

0     0 

Deduct  liveries,  if  returned 

-     12 

0     0 

Remains 

£70 

0     0 

And  all  our  expenses  and  fees  added  wo'n't  make  it  above  77'. 
or  78f.  altogether ;  so,  ma'am,  if  you  are  the  great  lady  you 
say,  you  wo'n't  find  no  great  diffljpulty  in  giving  me  a  write- 
off for  the  sum,  and  my  good  friends  here  shall  stay  while  1 
run  and  get  it  cashed,  after  which  I  will  be  ready  to  make  you 
my  bow,  and  say  good  morning." 

The  anger  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  not  the  less  excited  because 
what  Mr,  Simmons,  the  livery-stable  keeper,  said  was  true ; 
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and  she  seized  with  considerable  quickness  the  featnre  cvf  tin 
case  which  appeared  the  most  against  him. 

"  Your  vulgar  mode  of  proceeding  at  Cheltenham,  Mr. 
Simmons,  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  quite  peculiar  to  yourseWa; 
or  though,  for  my  age,  I  have  lived  a  good  deal  in  the  world, 
I  certainly  never  saw  any  thing  like  it  Here  have  J,  lib  I 
woman  of  fortune  as  I  am,  paid  nobly,  since  I  have  been  in 
your  trumpery  town,  for  every  single  thing  for  which  it  it 
customary  to  pay  ready  money  ;  and  when  a  job  like  ywm, 
which  never  since  the  creation  of  the  world  was  paid  except 
from  quarter  to  quarter,  has  run  up  for  one  month,  down 
comes  the  stable-man  post  haste  after  me  with  a  writ  and  anot 
I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"  I  dare  say  I  should,  ma'am,  you  talking  so  fine  as  yon  do, 
if  I  hadn't  nothing  to  put  forward  in  return.  I  don't  believe, 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  but  what  yon,  or  any  other  rich- seeming  lady 
like  you,  ....  I  don't  believe  but  what  any  such  might  have 
come  to  Cheltenham,  and  have  run  up  debts  to  the  tune  of  t 
thousand  pounds,  and  not  one  of  us  taken  fright  at  jt,  provided 
the  lady  had  stayed  quiet  and  steady  in  the  town,  where  one 
had  one's  eyes  upon  her,  and  was  able  to  see  what  she  wai 
about.  But  just  do  now  look  at  the  difference.  '  The  season's 
pretty  fullish/  says  one,  '  and  trade's  brisk  !•'....'  That*! 
true/  says  another,  e  only  some's  going  off,  and  that's  never  t 
good  sign,  specially  if  they  go  without  paying  •  .  .  /  'And 
who's  after  that  shabby  trick  ? '  says  another :  .  .  •  •  '  Neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  gay  widow  Barnaby  ! '  is  the  answer. 
.  .  .  .  e  The  devil  she  is ! '  says  one ;  '  she  owes  me  twenty 
pounds  .  .  .  .' — e  I  hope  you  are  out  there,  neighbour,'  says 
another,  '  for  she  owes  me  thirty  . .  . .'  'And  me  ten  '  —  *  and 
me  fifty'  —  'and  me  nineteen'  —  'and  me  forty/  and  soon 
for  more  than  I'll  number.  And  what,  pray,  is  the  wisest 
among  them  likely  to  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Why,  just  what 
your  humble  servant  has  done,  neither  more  nor  leas." 

"  And  what  right  have  you,  audacious  man  !  to  suppose  that 
I  have  any  intention  of  not  returning,  and  paying  all  1  owe,  as 
I  have  ever  and  always  done  before  ?  " 

"  Nothing  particular,  except  your  just  saying,  ma'am,  that 
you  should  be  back  in  two  days,  and  nevertheless  not  making 
yourself  be  heard  of  in  ten,  and  your  rooms  kept,  and  your 
poor  maid  kept  in  'em  all  the  time  too." 
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"  This  man  talks  like  one  who  knows  not  what  a  lady  is," 
ftaia  Mr 8.  Barnaby,  her  eyes  flashing,  and  her  face  crimson  ; 


hut  I  must  beg  to  ask  of  you,  sir/  turning  to  one  of  the 
Bow -street  officials,  "  whether  I  am  not  to  have  time  allowed 
for  sending  to  my  lawyer,  and  giving  him  instructions  to  settle 
with  this  fellow  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  by  rights,  ma'am,  you  should  go  to  a  sponging- 
house  without  loss  of  time,  that  we  might  get  the  committal 
made  out,  and  all  regular ;  but  if  you  be  so  inclined  as  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  my  companion  and  me,  I  don't  think  we 
shall  object  to  keeping  guard  over  you  here  instead,  while  you 
send  off  for  any  friends  you  chose  to  let  into  the  secret." 

"  The  friends  I  shall  send  to  are  my  men  of  business, 
fellow  ! "  replied  Mis.  Barnaby,  with  the  strongest  expression 
of  disdain  that  she  could  throw  into  her  countenance.  "  You 
don't,  I  hope,  presume  to  imagine  that  I  would  send  for  any 

one  of  rank  to  affront  them  with  the  presence  of  such  as 

?»» 
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"  Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips,  is  a  good  saying  and  a  true 
one ;  •  .  .  •  but  I'll  add  to  it,  that  saucy  ones  unlock  no  bolts ; 
and  if  you  expect  to  get  out  of  this  scrape  by  talking  big,  it's 
likely  you  my  find  yourself  mistaken.,, 

"  A  bill  must  be  a  good  deal  longer  than  this  is,  man,  be- 
fore the  paying  it  will  be  much  of  a  scrape  to  me,"  said  the 
widow,  affecting  to  laugh.  "  What  a  fool  you  are,  Agnes,*' 
she  continued,  turning  to  the  corner  of  the  room  into  which 
the  terrified  girl  had  crept,  "  what  a  prodigious  fool,  to  be 
sure,  you  mug t  be,  to  sit  there  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  be- 
cause an  insolent  tradesman  chooses  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  a 
month's  standing,  with  a  posse  of  thief-takers  to  back  it.  .  •  • 
Get  up,  pray,  and  bring  my  desk  here  •  •  •  •  I  wish  to  write  to 
my  attorney.'* 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  Agnes  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  attempted  to  cross  the  room  to  fetch  the  desk,  which  was 
at  the  other  extremity  of  it ;  but  not  all  her  efforts  to  arouse 
her  strength  sufficed  to  overcome  the  sick  faintness  which 
oppressed  her.  *'Do,  for  God's  sake,  move  a  little  faster, 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Barnaby ;  but  Agnes  failed  in  her  habitual 
and  meek  obedience,  not  by  falling  into  a  chair,  but  by  sitting 
down  in  one,  conscious  that  her  fainting  at  such  a  moment 
must  greatly  increase  her  aunt's  embarrassment. 
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u  I'll  get  the  desk,  miss/'  said  one  of  the  terrible  men,  in  a 
voice  so  nearly  expressive  of  pity,  that  tears  started  to  her  own 
eyes  in  pity  of  herself,  as  she  thought  how  wretched  must  be 
the  state  of  one  who  could  inspire  such  a  feeling  in  such  a 
being ;  but  she  thanked  him,  and  he  placed  the  lady's  desk  be- 
fore her  —  that  pretty  little  rosewood  desk  that  had  been  and 
indeed  still  was  the  receptacle  of  my  Lord  Mucklebury's  flat- 
tering if  not  binding  effusions ;  and  as  the  thought  crossed  the 
brain  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  that  she  had  hoped  to  make  her  fortune 
by  these  same  idle  papers,  she  felt  for  the  very  first  time  in  her 
life,  that  perhaps,  after  all,  she  had  not  managed  her  affairs 
quite  so  cleverly  as  she  might  have  done.  It  was  a  disagree- 
able idea ;  but  even  as  she  conceived  it  her  spirit  rose  to  coun- 
teract any  salutary  effect  such  a  notion  might  produce ;  and 
with  a  toss  of  the  head  that  indicated  defiance  to  Tier  own  com- 
mon sense,  she  opened  her  desk  with  a  jerk,  and  began  enditing 
an  epistle  to  Mr.  Magnus  Morrison. 

But  this  epistle,  though  it  reached  the  lawyer  in  a  reasonably 
short  time  aftei  it  was  written,  was  not  the  first  he  received 
that  day,  . ...  for  the  Cheltenham  post  had  brought  him  the 
following: — 

c<  Dear  Brother, 
u  Don't  blame  me  if  the  gay  widow  I  introduced  to  you  the 
week  before  last,  should  prove  to  be  aflam,  as  my  dear  father 
used  to  call  it.  ...  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  great  suspi- 
cions of  it  going  about  here.  She  left  us  telling  every  body 
that  she  should  be  back  in  two  days ;  and  it  is  now  more  than 
ten  since  she  started,  and  no  soul  has  heard  a  word  about 
her  since.  This  looks  odd,  and  bad  enough,  you  will  think ; 
but  it  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  story,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  paw 
de  too,  as  you  shall  hear.  When  she  first  came  to  Chelten- 
ham she  took  very  good  rooms  ....  a  separate  drawing-room, 
which  always  looks  well ....  and  dress,  and  all  that,  quite 
corresponding,  but  no  servants  nor  carriage,  nor  any  thing  of 
the  high-flying  kind.  .  •  •  Now  observe,  Magnus,  what  follows, 
and  then  I  think  that  yon  will  come  to  a  right  notion  of  what 
sort  of  person  you  have  got  to  deal  with.  No  sooner  did  Mrs, 
Barnaby  get  acquainted  with  Lord  Mucklebury  then  she  set  off 
Jiving  at  the  rate  of  some  thousands  a  year ;  and  the  wont  ia, 
**  far  as  lam  concerned,  that  ahe  coaxed  me  to  %p  wueui  be- 
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?  speaking  and  ordering  every  thing  for  her.  I  know  you  will 
tell  me,  Magnus,  that  my  father's  daughter  ought  to  have 
known  better,  and  so  I  ought ;  hut,  upon  my  word,  she  took 
me  in  so  completely  that  I  never  felt  a  single  moment's  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  all  she  said.  .  .  •  And  I  believe,  too,  that 
the  superior  sort  of  elegant  look  of  that  beautiful  Miss  Wil- 
loughby  went  for  something  with  me.  Having  told  you  all 
this,  it  wo'n't  be  necessary,  I  fancy,  to  say  much  more  in 
respect  to  putting  you  on  your  guard.  ...  Of  course,  you  will 
take  care  to  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  standing  bail,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort  •  .  •  paw  see  bate,  you  will  say.  All  Chel- 
tenham is  talking  about  it ;  and  I  was  told  at  breakfast  this 
morning  that  Simmons,  who  furnished  the  carriage,  horses, 
and  servants,  is  gone  to  London  to  look  after  her ;  and  that 
Wright  the  mercer,  and  several  others,  talk  of  doing  the  same. 
Too  sell  aw  man  we ;  but  it  can't  be  helped.  ...  So  many 
people,  too,  come  to  me  for  information,  just  as  if  I  knew  any 
more  about  her  than  any  body  else  at  the  boarding  table.  .  •  • 
That  queer  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris  sent  for  me  yesterday, 
begging  I  would  call  upon  her ;  and  when  I  got  there  1  found 
it  was  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  to  ask  me  questions  about 
this  Mrs.  Barnaby.  And  there  was  that  noble-looking  Colonel. 
Hubert,  who  sat  and  listened  to  every  word  I  uttered  just  as  if 
he  had  been  as  curious  an  old  woman  as  his  aunt :  maize  eel 
foe  dear,  Magnus,  that  men  are  sometimes  quite  as  curious  as 
women.  .  .  .  However,  they  neither  of  them  got  much  worth 
hearing  out  of  me ;  and  yet  I  almost  thought  at  one  time  that 
the  high  and  mighty  colonel  was  writing  down  what  I  said, 
for  he  had  got  his  gold  pencil-case  in  his  hand  ;  and  though  it 
was  orf  the  page  of  a  book  that  he  seemed  to  be  scribbling,  I 
saw  plain  enough  by  his  eye  that  he  was  listening  to  me.  You 
know,  brother,  I  am  pretty  sharp,  and  I  have  got  a  few  pre- 
sents out  of  this  fly-away  lady,  let  what  will  come  of  it.  But 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  Magnus,  —  and  if  it  was  in  a 
printed  book  it  would  be  called  bfine  observation,  —  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  such  a  vulgar  feeling1  as  curiosity  spoils 
the  elegance  of  the  manners.  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  has  often 
told  me  that  I  speak  the  most  exquisite  French  she  ever 
neard,  and  who  always  before  yesterday  seemed  delighted  to 
nave  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  me  in  this  very  gen- 
teel language,  never  said  one  word  in  it  all  the  time  I  stayed  j 
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and  once  when,  as  usual,  I  spoke  a  few  words,  she  looked  as 
cross  as  a  bear,  and  said,  '  Be  so  good  as  to  speak  English  just 
now,  Miss  Morrison/  Very  impertinent,  I  thought,  may  set 
eh  gal.  Don't  think  the  worse  of  me  for  thiB  unfortunate 
blunder.  •  • .  Let  me  hear  how  you  are  going  on,  and  be- 
lieve me 

"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Sarah  Morrison." 

Mr.  Magnus  Morrison  had  by  no  means  recovered  the  blow 
given  him  by  this  most  unpleasing  news,  when  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  to  the  following  effect,  was  put  into  his 
hands : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, 
"A  most  ridiculous,  but  also  disagreeable  circumstance, 
has  happened  to  me  this  morning.  A  paltry  little  tradesman 
of  Cheltenham,  to  whom  I  owe  a  few  pounds,  has  taken  fright 
because  I  did  not  return  to  my  apartments  there  at  the  mo- 
ment he  expected  me  ....  the  cause  of  which  delay  you 
must  be  aware  has  been  the  great  pleasure  I  have  received 
from  seeing  London  so  agreeably.  .  .  .  However,  he  has  had 
the  incredible  insolence  to  follow  me  with  a  writ,  and  I  must 
beg  you  to  come  to  me  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  as 
your  bail,  I  understand,  will  prevent  my  submitting  to  the 
indignity  of  being  lodged  in  a  prison  during  the  interval 
necessary  for  my  broker  (who  acts  as  my  banker)  to  take  the 
proper  measures  for  supplying  me  with  the  trifling  sum  I 
want.     In  the  hope  of  immediately  seeing  you, 

u  1  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

•'  Martha  Barnaby." 

Mr.  Magnus  Morrison  was  not  "  so  quick,"  as  it  is  called, 
as  his  sister  Sarah,  and  in  the  present  emergency  felt  totally 
unable  to  fabricate  an  epistle,  or  even  to  invent  a  plausible 
excuse  for  an  absence,  which  he  nevertheless  finally  deter- 
mined should  be  eternal.  He  was  ill-inspired  when  he  took 
this  resolution,  for  had  he  attended  the  lady's  summons,  he 
might,  with  little  trouble,  have  made  a  more  profitable  client 
of  her  yet  than  often  fell  to  his  lot.     "Bart.  V*  'w**  \bewr- 
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struck  at  the  word  bail  ;  and  forgetting  all  the  beaf-steaks, 
cheese-cakes,  porter,  and  black  wine  that  he  had  swallowed 
at  the  widow's  cost,  he  very  cavalierly  sent  word  by  the 
sheriff's  officer,  who  had  brought  her  note,  that  he  was  very 
sorry,  but  that  it  was  totally  oat  of  his  power  to  come. 

On  receiving  this  message,  delivered,  too,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  a  broad  grin,  even  Mrs.  Barnaby  turned  a  little 
pale ;  bat  she  speedily  recovered  herself  on  recollecting  how 
very  easy  and  rapid  an  operation  the  selling  out  stock  was ; 
so,  once  more  raising  her  dauntless  eye,  she  said,  with  an 
assumption  of  dignity  but  little  mitigated  by  this  rebuff,  .... 
"  I  presume  you  will  let  me  wait  in  my  own  apartments  till 
I  can  send  to  my  broker  ?  " 

"  Why,  'tis  possible,  ma'am,  you  see,  that  it  may  be  totally 
out  of  his  power  too,  like  this  t'other  gentleman  ....  and 
we  can't  be  kept  waiting  all  day  ....  You'll  have  a  trifle  to 
pay  already  for  the  obligingness  we  have  shown,  and  so  you 
must  be  pleased  to  get  ready  without  more  ado." 

"You  don't  mean  to  take  me  to  prison,  fellow,  for  this 
trumpery  debt  ?  " 

tc  'Tis  where  ladies  always  do  go  when  they  keep  carriages 
without  paying  for  them,  unless,  indeed,  they  have  got  hus- 
bands as  can  go  for  them;  and  as  that  don't  seem  to  be 
your  case,  ma'am,  we  must  really  trouble  you  to  make 
haste." 

s<  Gracious  Heaven  !  ....  It  is  incredible ! ".  .  .  •  cried  the 
widow,  now  really  in  an  agony.  "  Why,  fellow,  I  tell  you  I 
have  thousands  in  the  funds  that  I  can  sell  out  at  an  hour's 
warning  !** 

"  So  much  the  better,  ma'am  —  so  much  the  better  for  us 
all,  as,  in  that  case,  we  shall  be  sure  to  get  our  own  at  last ; 
and  if  the  thing  can  be  settled  so  easily,  it  is  quite  beneath 
such  a  clever  lady  as  you  to  make  a  fuss  about  lodging  at  the 
king's  charge  for  a  night  or  so. .  •  .  Pray,  miss,  can  you  help 
the  gentlewoman  to  put  up  a  night-cap,  and  such  like  little 
comforts, ....  not  forgetting  a  small  provision  of  ready  money, 
if  I  might  advise,  for  that's  what  makes  the  difference  between 
a  bad  lodging  and  a  good  one  where  we  are  going.  •  •  .  Dick 
•  •  •  run  out  and  call  a  coach,  will  you  ?" 

All  farther  remonstrance  proved  useless  ;  and  Mrs.  Barnaby, 
alternately  scolding  and  entreating,  was  forced  at  laai  taiwkKasfc. 
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to  the  degradation  of  being  watched  by  a  bailiff's  officer  as  she 
went  to  her  chamber  to  prepare  herself  for  this  terrible  change 
of  residence.  The  most  bitter  moment  of  all,  perhaps,  was 
that  in  which  she  was  told  that  she  must  go  alone,  for  that 
they  had  no  orders  to  permit  the  attendance  of  any  one.  It 
was  only  then  that  she  felt,  in  some  degree,  the  value  of  the 
gentle  observant  kindness  which  had  marked  every  word  and 
look  of  Agnes  from  the  moment  when  —  her  first  feeling  of 
faintneas  over  —  she  assiduously  drew  near  her,  put  needle- 
work into  her  hands,  set  herself  to  the  same  employment,  and, 
with  equal  ingenuity  and  sweet  temper,  contrived  to  make  the 
long  interval  during  which  they  had  to  endure  the  presence  of 
two  of  the  men,  while  the  third  was  despatched  to  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, infinitely  more  tolerable  than  could  have  been  hoped  for. 
But  on  this  point  the  officials  were  as  peremptory  as  in  the 
commands  they  reiterated  that  she  should  get  ready,  promis- 
ing, however,  that  application  should  be  made  for  leave  to  let 
the  young  lady  be  with  her,  if  she  liked  it. 

"  You  may  save  yourselves  the  trouble,  brutes  as  you  are," 
cried  Mrs.  Barnaby,  as,  with  something  very  like  a  sob,  she 
returned  the  kiss  of  Agnes.  "  I'll  defy  you  to  keep  me  in 
your  vile  clutches  beyond  this  time  to-morrow.  •  •  •  Take  care 
that  this  letter  is  put  into  the  post  directly,  Agnes ;  but  I  will 
give  it  to  the  maid  myself.  ...  It  will  reach  my  broker  by 
four  or  five  o'clock,  I  should  think ;  and  111  answer  for  his 
not  neglecting  the  business;  but  it  may,  however,  be  near 
dinner-time  before  I  get  back  —  so  don't  be  frightened,  my 
dear,  if  it  is ;  and  here  is  the  key  of  the  money-drawer,  you 
know,  if  you  want  to  pay  any  thing." 

"  Better  divide  the  money-drawer  with  the  young  lady,  at 
any  rate,"  said  one  of  the  men,  laughing. 

"  That  you  may  pick  my  pockets,  perhaps  ? "  replied  the 
vexed  prisoner. 

"Have  you  enough  money  with  you,  aunt?"  whispered 
Agnes  in  her  ear. 

"  Plenty,  my  dear ;  and  more  than  I'll  spend  upon  thero, 
depend  upon  it,"  she  replied  aloud.  .  •  •  This  drew  on  a  fresh 
and  not  very  gentle  declaration  that  they  roust  be  gone  di- 
rectly ;  and  the  unlucky  Mrs.  Barnaby,  preceded  by  one  and 
followed  by  two  attendants,  descended  the  stairs,  and  mounted 
the  hackney-coach* 
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It  was  then  that  Agnes  for  the  first  time  began  to  under- 
stand and  feel  the  nature  of  her  own  situation.  Alone,  utterly 
alone  in  lodgings  in  the  midst  of  London,  totally  ignorant  of 
the  real  state  of  her  aunt's  affairs,  and,  unhappily,  so  accus- 
tomed to  hear  her  utter  the  most  decided  falsehoods  upon  all 
subjects,  that  nothing  she  had  said  on  this  gave  her  any  confi- 
dence in  the  certainty  either  of  her  speedy  return,  or  of  her 
being  immediately  able  to  settle  all  claims  upon  her.  What, 
then,  was  it  her  duty  to  do  ?  During  the  first  few  moments 
of  meditation  on  her  desolate  condition,  she  thought  that  the 
danger  of  being  taken  abroad  could  not  have  been  greater  than 
that  which  had  now  fallen  upon  her,  and  consequently  that 
Lady  Elizabeth  would  be  ready  to  extend  to  her  the  temporary 
shelter  she  had  told  her  to  claim,  in  case  of  what  then  appeared 
the  worst  necessity.  But  a  very  little  calmer  reflection  made 
i  her  shrink  from  this ;  and  the  fact  that  Colonel  Hubert  was 
->;  now  with  her,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
i  made  such  an  abode,  if  enjoyed  only  for  a  day  or  two,  the 
dearest  boon  that  Providence  could  grant  her,  now  caused  her 
to  decide,  with  a  swelling  heart,  that  she  would  not  accept  it. 

The  nature  and  degree  of  the  disgrace  which  her  aunt  had 
now  brought  upon  her  was  so  much  worse  than  all  that  either 
her  vanity  or  her  coquetry  had  hitherto  achieved,  that  she  felt 
herself  incalculably  more  beneath  him  than  ever,  and  felt  dur- 
ing these  dreadful  moments  that  she  would  rather  have  begged 
her  bread  back  to  Empton,  than  have  met  the  doubtful  wel- 
come of  his  eye  upon  seeing  her  under  such  circumstances. 

This  thought  of  Empton  recalled  the  idea  of  the  person 
whose  liberal  kindness  had  for  years  bestowed  on  her  this  only 
home  that  she  had  ever  loved.  Was  -it  possible,  that  if  made 
acquainted  with  her  present  deplorable  situation,  she  could  re- 
fuse to  extend  some  sort  of  protection  to  one  whose  claim  upon 
her  she  had  formerly  acknowledged  so  freely,  and  who  had  never 
forfeited  it  by  any  act  of  her  own  ?...."  I  will  write  to  her ! " 
said  Agnes,  suddenly  rousing  herself,  as  it  occurred  to  her  that 
she  was  now  called  upon  to  act  for  herself.  "  God  knows," 
thought  she,  "  what  my  unfortunate  and  most  unwise  aunt 
Barnaby  may  have  written  or  said  to  provoke  her ;  but  now, 
at  least,  without  either  rebellion  or  deceit,  I  may  myself  ad- 
dress her." 

This  idea  generated  a  hope  that  seemed  to  give  bet  now  \&%* 
md  with  a  rapid  pen  she  wrote  aa  follow. — 
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they  had  imagined  her  likely  to  excite,  it  was  soothing  to  all 
her  feelings ;  hut,  required  or  accorded  as  mere  ordinary 
charity,  it  was  intolerable.  A  melancholy  attempt  at  dining 
occupied  a  few  minutes,  and  then  hour  after  hour  passed  over 
her,  slowly  and  sadly,  till  the  light  faded.  But  she  had  not 
energy  for  employment ;  not  one  of  all  her  best-loved  volumes 
could  have  fixed  her  attention  for  a  moment.  She  called  for 
no  candles,  but  lying  on  the  sofa,  her  aching  head  pillowed 
by  her  arm,  she  suffered  herself  to  dwell  on  all  the  circum- 
stances of  her  situation,  which  weighed  most  heavily  upon  her 
heart ;  and  assuredly  the  one  which  brought  the  greatest  pang 
with  it  was  the  recollection  of  having  won  the  affection  of 
Colonel  Hubert's  family,  just  at  the  moment  when  disgrace 
so  terrible  had  fallen  on  her  own,  as  to  make  her  rather  dread 
than  wish  to  see  him  again 


CHAPTER  V. 

AGNES  RECEIVES    AN    UNEXPECTED  VISITER,  AND    AN  IMPORTANT    COMMU- 
NICATION.   SHE  ALSO  RECEIVES   A    LETTER  FROM   CHELTENHAM,    AN» 

FROM  HER  AUNT  BAKNABY. 

Aones  was  roused  from  this  state  of  melancholy  musing  by  a 
double  knock  at  the  door. 

"Is  it  possible,"  she  said,  starting  up,  "  that  she  spoke 
truly,  and  that  she  is  already  released?" 

The  street-door  was  opened,  but  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Barnaby 
did  not  make  its  way  up  the  stairs  before  her, — a  circumstance 
so  inevitable  upon  her  approach,  —  that,  after  listening  for  it 
in  vain  for  a  moment,  the  desolate  girl  resumed  her  attitude, 
and  endeavoured  to  recover  the  train  of  thought  that  had  been 
broken.  But  she  was  not  destined  to  do  so,  at  least  for  the 
present,  for  the  maid  threw  open  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
announced  "A  gentleman." 

Agnes,  as  we  have  said,  was  sitting  in  darkness,  and  the 
girl  very  judiciously  placed  her  slender  tallow-candle  in  its 
tin  receptacle  on  the  table,  saying,  as  she  set  a  chair  for  "  the 
gentleman/'  "  I  will  bring  candles  in  a  minute,  miss,"  and 
then  departed. 
Agnes  raised  her  eyes  as  the  visiter  approached,  and  had 
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the  light  been  feebler  still  she  would  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  that  it  was  Colonel  Hubert  who  stood  before 
her.  He  bowed  to  the  angle  of  the  most  profound  respect, 
and  though  he  ventured  to  extend  his  hand  in  friendly  greet- 
ing, he  took  hers  with  the  air  of  a  courtier  permitted  to  offer 
homage  to  a  sovereign  princess. 

Agnes  stood  up  ;  she  received  his  offered  hand,  and  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  face,  but  uttered  no  word  either  of  surprise  or 
joy.  Her  face  was  colourless,  and  traces  of  very  recent  tears 
were  plainly  visible;  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  aud 
Colonel  Hubert,  frightened,  as  a  brave  man  always  is  when 
he  sees  a  woman  really  sinking  under  her  sex's  weakness, 
replaced  her  on  the  sofa  almost  as  incapable  of  speaking  as 
herself. 

"  Do  not  appear  distressed  at  seeing  me,  dearest  Miss  Wil- 
loughby,"  said  he,  "  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  repent  having 
ventured  to  wait  on  you.  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  do 
this,  had  not  your  friends,  your  truly  attached  friends,  my 
aunt  and  sister,  authorised  my  doing  so." 

"  Oh  !  what  kindness ! "  exclaimed  poor  Agnes,  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  most  salutary  tears.  "Do  not  think  me 
ungrateful,  Colonel  Hubert,  if  I  could  not  say  .  ...  if  I  did 

not  speak  to  you Do  you,  indeed,  come  to  me  from 

Lady  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  Here  are  my  credentials,"  he  replied,  smiling,  and  pre- 
senting a  letter  to  her.  "  We  learned  that  your  foolish  aunt 
....  forgive  me,  Miss  Willoughby ;  but  the  step  I  have 
taken  can  only  be  excused  by  explaining  it  with  the  most 
frank  sincerity  ....  we  learned  that  Mrs.  Barnaby,  having 
quitted  Cheltenham  suddenly  (the  ostensible  reason  for  doing 
which1  was  bad  enough),  had  left  a  variety  of  debts  unpaid  j 
and  that  her  creditors,  alarmed  at  her  not  returning,  were 
taking  active  measures  to  secure  her  person.  ...  Is  this  true? 
....  Is  your  aunt  arrested  ?  " 

"  She  is/'  replied  Agnes  faintly. 

fi  Good  God  !  .  .  .  .    You  are  here,  then,  entirely  alone  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  alone,"  was  the  answer,  though  it  was  almost 
lost  in  the  sob  that  accompanied  it. 

"  Qh  !  dearest  Agnes,"  cried  Colonel  Hubert,  in  a  burst  or 
uncontrollable  emotion,  "  I  cannot  see  you  thus,  and  longer 
retain  the  secret  that  has  been  hiddeu  in  my  heaxt  *\\fto&ixsft&> 
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the  first  hour  I  saw  you  !  ....  I  love  you,  Agnes,  beyond  jJI 
else  on  earth  !  . .  . .  Consent  to  be  my  wife,  and  danger  ami 
desertion  shall  never  come  near  you  more !  '* 

What  a  moment  was  this  to  hear  such  an  avowal !  .  .  ,  . 
Human  life  can  scarcely  offer  extremes  more  strongly  marked 
of  weal  and  woe  than  those  presented  by  the  actual  position  of 
Agnes,  and  that  proposed  to  her  by  the  man  she  idolised. 
But  let  De  la  Rochefoucault  say  what  he  will;  there  are  natures 
capable  of  feeling  something  nobler  than  the  love  of  self;  .... 
and  after  one  moment  of  happy  triumphant  swelling  of  the  heart 
that  left  no  breath  to  speak,  she  heaved  a  long  deep  sigh  that 
seemed  to  bring  her  back  from  her  momentary  glimpse  of  an 
earthly  paradise  to  things  as  they  are,  and  said  slowly,  but  with 
great  distinctness,  "  No !  never  will  I  be  your  wife !  .  . . . 
never,  by  my  consent,  shall  Colonel  Hubert  ally  himself  to 
disgrace  ! " 

Had  this  been  said  to  a  younger  man,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  not  have  found  in  it  any  thing  calculated  to  give  a 
mortal  wound  to  his  hopes  and  wishes ;  but  it  fell  with  appal* 
ling  coldness  on  the  heart  of  the  brave  soldier,  who  had  long 
kept  Cupid  at  defiance  by  the  shield  of  Mars,  and  who  had 
just  made  the  first  proposal  of  marriage  that  had  ever  passed 
his  lips.  It  was  her  age  and  his  own  that  rose  before  him  as 
she  uttered  her  melancholy  "No,  never!"  ....  and  Agnes 
became  almost  the  first  object  to  whom  he  had  ever,  even  for 
a  moment,  been  unjust.  He  gave  her  no  credit ....  no,  not 
the  least,  for  the  noble  struggle  that  was  breaking  her  heart, 
and  meant  most  sincerely  what  he  said,  when  he  replied,—- 

"  Forgive  me,  Miss  Willoughby.  ...  Had  I  been  a  younger 
man  the  offer  of  my  hand,  my  heart,  my  life,  would  not  have 
appeared  to  you,  as  it  doubtless  must  do  now, — the  result  <if 
sober,  staid  benevolence,  desirous  of  preserving  youthful  inno- 
cence from  unmerited  sorrow.  •  •  .  Such  must  my  love  seem. 
...  So  let  it  seem ; . . . .  but  it  shall  never  cause  one  hour's 
pain  to  you."  ....  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  had  to 
struggle,  brave  man  as  he  was,  against  feelings  whose  strength, 

perhaps,  only  showed  his  weakness "  But  even  so,"  he 

added,  making  a  strong  effort  to  speak  steadily,  "even  so;  let 
me  not  be  here  in  vain ;  listen  to  me  as  a  friend  and  father.* 

Poor  Agnes  I This  was  a  hard  trial.     To  save  hhn» 

worshipped  as  he  was,  from  a  marna^\Wim^^\^^onaidered 
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as  degrading,  she  could  have  sacrificed  herself  with  the  tri- 
umphant courage  of  a  proud  martyr,  but  to  leave  him  with 
the  idea  that  she  was  too  young  to  love  him !  ....  to  let 
that  glowing,  generous  heart  sink  back  upon  itself,  because  it 
found  no  answering  warmth  in  her !  ....  in  her  !  who  would 
have  died  only  to  purchase  the  right  of  owning  that  she  never 
did,  and  never  eould,  love  any  man  but  him !  ....  It  was  too 
terrible,  and  the  words,  a  Hubert !  beloved  Hubert 1"  were  on 
her  lips  ;  but  they  came  no  farther,  for  she  had  not  strength 
to  speak  them.  Another  effort  might  have  been  more  success- 
ful, and  they,  or  something  like  them,  might  have  found  way 
had  not  the  gentleman  recovered  his  voice  first,  and  resumed 
the  conversation  in  a  tone  no  chillingly  reserved,  that  the  timid, 
broken-spirited  girl,  had  no  strength  left  "  to  prick  the  sides 
of  her  intent,"  and  lay  her  innocent  heart  open  before  him. 

"  In  the  name  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Norm  let  me  entreat  you, 
Miss  Willoughby,  not  to  remain  in  a  situation  so  every  way 
objectionable,"  he  said.  "  My  aunt  and  sister  both  are  full  of 
painful  anxiety  on  your  account,  and  the  letter  I  have  brought 
contains  their  earnest  entreaties  that  you  should  immediately 
take  up  your  residence  with  my  aunt.  Do  not  refuse  this 
from  any  fear  of  embarrassment ....  of  persecution  from  me. 
...  1  shall  probably  go  abroad  ....  I  shall  probably  join  my 
friend  Frederick  at  Paris.  He  did  you  great  justice,  Miss 
Willoughby  ;  .  . .  .  and,  but  for  me,  perhaps  ....  Forgive 
me  !  ....  I  will  no  longer  intrude  on  you !  —  forgive  me ! — 
tell  me  you  forgive  me,  for  all  the  pain  I  have  caused  you, 
and  for  more  injury,  perhaps,  than  you  will  ever  know  i  I 
never  knew  how  weak  !  —  I  fear  I  should  say  how  unworthy — 
my  character  might  become,  till  I  knew  you ;  •  •  •  •  and  to 
complete  the  hateful  retrospect,"  he  added,  with  bitterness,  and 
rising  to  go,  "  to  complete  the  picture  of  myself  that  I  have 
henceforth  to  contemplate,  I  was  coxcomb  enough  to  fancy 
....  But  I  am  acting  in  a  way  that  I  should  scorn  a  youth 
for  who  numbered  half  my  years.  .  .  .  Answer  my  aunt's  letter, 
Miss  Willoughby  •  •  •  •  answer  it  as  if  her  contemptible  nephew 
did  not  exist ....  he  shall  exist  no  longer  where  he  can  mar 
your  fortune,  or  disturb  your  peace ! " 

Agnes  looked  at  him  as  if  her  heart  would  break  at  hearing 
words  so  harsh  and  angrv,  when,  losing  at  once  all  sanae  of 
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his  own  suffering,  Colonel  Hubert  reseated  himself,  and,  in  the 
gentlest  accent  of  friendship,  alluded  to  the  propriety  of  hef 
immediately  leaving  London,  and  to  the  anxiety  of  her  friends 
at  Cheltenham  to  receive  her. 

"  They  are  very,  very  good  to  me,"  said  Agnes  meekly  ; 
"  and  I  shall  be  most  thankful,  Colonel  Hubert,  to  avail  my- 
self of  such  precious  kindness,  if  the  old  aunt,  to  whom  I  have 
written,  in  Devonshire,  should  refuse  to  save  me  from  the 
necessity  of  being  a  burden  on  their  benevolence." 

"  But  shall  you  wait  for  this  decision  here,  Miss  Wil- 
loughby  ?  " 

"  I  have  promised  to  do  so,"  replied  Agnes ;  "  and  as  I 
may  have  an  answer  here  on  Thursday,  I  think,  at  latest^  I 
would  not  risk  the  danger  of  offending  her  by  putting  it  cut 
of  my  power  immediately  to  obey  her  commands,  if  she  should 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  any." 

The  eyes  of  Agnes  were  fixed  for  a  moment  on  his  as 
she  concluded  this  speech,  and  there  was  something  in -the  ex- 
pression of  that  look  that  shook  the  sternness  of  his  belief  in 
her  indifference.  He  rose  again,  and  making  a  step  towards 
her,  said,  with  a  violence  of  emotion  that  entirely  changed  the 
tone  of  his  voice, — 

"  Agnes !  .  .  • .  Miss  Willoughby ! . . . .  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  Should  my  aunt  herself  plead  for  me  ....  could  you, 
would  you,  be  my  wife  ?  " 

Agnes,  equally  terrified  lest  she  should  say  too  little  or  too 
much,  faltered  as  she  replied,  "If  it  were  possible,  Colonel 
Hubert ....  could  1  indeed  believe  that  your  aunt,  your  sister, 
would  not  hate  and  scorn  me.  .  .  ." 

"  You  might !  .  .  .  .You  will  let  me  believe  it  possible  you 
could  be  brought  to  love  me  ?  ....  To  love  me,  Agnes  ?  .  . . . 
No !  do  not  answer  me  ....  do  not  commit  yourself  by  a 
single  word  !  .  .  .  •  Stay  then  here ;  •  .  • .  but  do  not  leave  the 
house ! .  .  .  .  Stay  till ....  Yet,  alas  !  1  dare  not  promise  it ! 
....  But  you  will  not  leave  this  house,  Miss  Willoughby,  with 
any  aunt,  without  letting  me ...  .  my  family,  know  where  yon 
may  be  found  ! " 

"  Oh  no  !  "... .  said  Agnes  wi^Ji  a  reviving  hope,  that  if 

they  must  be  parted,  which  this  reference  to  her  aunt  and  his 

own  doubtful  words  made  it  but  too  potable  would  be  the  end 

of  all,  at  least  it  would  not  be  because  ba  \ta\j\j^\.  &>&  ^*%*  to* 
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young  to  love  him  . ..."  Oh  no  ! "  she  repeated  ;  "  this  letter 
will  not  be  left  without  an  answer. " 

"  And  you  will  not  stir  from  these  rooms  alone  ?  "  he  re- 
plied, once  more  taking  her  hand.   . 

"  Not  if  you  think  it  best,"  'she  answered,  franker  giving 
hers,  and  with  a  smile,  moreover,  that  ought  to  have  set  his 
heart  at  ease  about  her  thinking  him  too  old  to  love.  And  for 
the  moment  perhaps  it  did  so,  for  he  ventured  to  press  a  kiss 
upon  that  hand,  and  uttering  a  fervent  "  Heaven  bless  and 
guard  you  !  "  disappeared. 

And  Agnes  then  sat  down  to  muse  again.  But  what  a 
change  had  now  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream !  .  .  .  . 
Where  was  her  abject  misery  ?  Where  the  desolation  that  had 
made  her  almost  fear  to  look  around  and  see  how  frightfully 
aTone  she  was  ?  Her  bell  was  rung,  her  candles  brought  her, 
tea  was  served ;  and  though  there  was  a  fulness  and  palpi- 
tation at  the  heart  which  prevented  her  taking  it,  or  eating  the 
bread  and  butter  good-naturedly  intended  to  atone  for  her  un- 
tasted  dinner,  quite  in  the  tranquil,  satisfactory,  and  per- 
severing manner  that  might  have  been  wished,  every  thing 
seemed  to  dance  before  her  eyes  en  couleur  de  rose,  till  at  last, 
giving  up  the  attempt  to  sit  soberly  at  the  tea  table,  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  clasped  her  hands  with  a  look  of  grateful  ec- 
stasy to  Heaven,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  "  He  loves  me !  Hubert 
loves  me !  •  •  .  .  Oh,  happy,  happy  Agnes ! " 

"  Did  you  call,  miss  ?  "  said  the  maid  entering,  from  having 
heard  her  voice  as  she  passed  up  the  stairs. 

Agnes  looked  at  her  and  laughed.  "  No,  Susan,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  I  believe  I  was  talking  to  myself." 

"  Well,  that  is  funny,"  said  the  girl ;  "  and  I'm  sure  it 
is  a  pity  such  a  young  lady  as  you  should  have  no  one  else  to 
talk  to.     Shall  I  take  the  things  away,  miss  ?  " 

Once  more  left  to  herself,  Agnes  set  about  reading  the 
letter,  which  hitherto  had  lain  untouched  upon  the  table, 
blushing  as  she  opened  it  now,  because  it  had  not  been  opened 
before. 

The  fir6t  page  was  from  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  only  expressed 
her  commands,  given  in  her  usual  peremptory  tone,  but  never- 
theless mixed  with  much  kindness,  that  Agnes  should  leave 
London  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  consider  her  house 
as  her  home  till  such  time  as  an  eiigvbte  «v\m^\a.qw  qfex&A.  \x. 
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found,  in  which  her  own  excellent  talents  might  furnish  her 
with  a  safer  and  more  desirable  manner  of  existence  than  any 
her  aunt  Barnaby  could  offer.  The  remainder  of  the  letter  was 
611ed  by  Lady  Stephenson,  and  expressed  the  most  affectionate 
anxiety  for  her  welfare ;  but  she  too  referred  to  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  find  some  situation  that  should  render  her  inde- 
pendent; so  that  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  neither  of 
them  as  yet  had  any  idea  that  this  independence  might  be  the 
gift  of  Colonel  Hubert. 

"It  is  nonsense  to 'suppose  they  will  ever  consent  to  it," 
thought  Agnes  ;  and  this  time  her  spirits  were  not  so  exalted 
as  to  make  her  breathe  her  thoughts  aloud ;  "  but  I  never  can 
be  so  miserable  again  as  I  have  been  ....  it  is  enough  hap- 
piness for  any  one  person  in  this  life  ....  that  every  body 
says  is  not  a  happy  one  ....  it  is  quite  enough  to  know  that 
Hubert  loves  me.  ...  Oh  Hubert !  .  .  .  .  noble  Hubert !  how 
did  I  dare  to  fix  my  fancy  on  thee  ?  . . . .  Presumptuous ! 
«...  But  yet  he  loves  me  !  " 

And  with  this  balm,  acting  like  a  gentle  opiate  upon  her 
exhausted  spirits,  she  slept  all  night,  and  dreamed  of  Hubert. 

The  four  o'clock  delivery  of  the  post  on  the  following  day 
brought  her  this  letter  from  her  aunt  Barnaby. 

"  Dear  Agnes, 
"  The  brutality  of  these  Cheltenham  people  is  perfectly  in- 
conceivable. Mr.  Cray  ton,  my  broker,  and  my  poor  father's 
broker  before  me,  came  to  me  as  early  as  it  was  possible  last 
night ;  and  I  explained  to  him  fully,  and  without  a  shadow  of 
reserve,  the  foolish  scrape  I  had  got  into,  which  would  have 
been  no  scrape  at  all  if  I  had  not  happened  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  parcel  of  rascals.  He  undertook  to  get  the  sum 
necessary  to  release  me  by  eleven  o'clock  this  morning,  which 
he  did,  good  man,  with  the  greatest  punctuality.. ..paid  that 
villanous  Simmons,  got  his  receipt,  and  my  discharge,  when, 
just  at  the  very  moment  when  I  was  stepping  into  the  coach 
that  was  to  take  me  from  this  hateful  place,  up  came  the 
same  two  identical  fellows  that  insulted  us  in  Half-moon 

Street,  and  arrest  me  apain  at  the  suit  of  Wright Such 

nonsense] As  if  I  could  not  pay  them  all  ten  times  over, 

as  easy  as  buy  a  pot  of  porter,    "Bwt.  t\x^j  £«**  no  more  for 
reason  than  a  pig  in  a  sty ;  so  \ieta  1  *mfc\i\&\^  ^bslIs&l 
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that  dear  old  man  Crayfon  can  come,  and  get  through  all  the 
same  tedious  work  again.  You  can't  conceive  how  miserably 
dull  I  am ;  and  what's  particularly  provoking,  I  gave  over 
trying  to  have  you  in  with  me  as  soon  as  old  Crayton  told  me 
I  should  be  out  by  noon  to-day ;  and  therefore,  Agnes,  I  want 
you  to  set  off  the  very  minute  you  receive  this,  and  come  to 
me  for  a  visit.  Y^u  may  come  to  me  for  a  visit,  though  I 
can't  have  you  in  without  special  leave.  Mind  not  to  lose 
your  way ;  but  it's  uncommonly  easy  if  you  will  only  go  by 
what  I  say.  Set  out  the  same  way  that  we  went  to  the  church, 
you  know,  and  keep  on  till  you  get  to  the  Hay  market,  which  you 
will  know  by  it's  being  written  up.  Then,  when  you  ve  got 
down  to  the  bottom  of  it,  turn  sharp  round  to  your  left,  and 
just  ask  your  way  to  the  Strand;  and  when  you  have  got 
there,  which  you  will  in  a  minute,  walk  on,  on,  on,  till  you 
come  to  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill,  and  then  stop  and  ask 
some  one  to  show  you  the  way  to  the  Fleet  Prison.  When  you 
get  there,  any  -of  the  turnkeys  will  be  able  to  show  you  to 
my  room ;  and  a  comfort  I'm  sure  it  will  be  to  see  you  in 
such  a  place  as  this.  • . .  And  do,  Agnes,  buy  as  you  come  along, 
half  a  dozen  cheesecakes  and  half  a  dozen  queen  cakes,  and  a 
small  jar,  for  about  four  or  .five  shillings,  of  brandy  cher- 
ries ....  And  what's  a  great  comfort,  I  may  keep  you  till  it's 
dark,  which  is  what  they  call  shutting- up  time,  and  then  you 
can  easy  enough  find  your  way  back  again  by  the  gaslight, 
which  is  ten  times  more  beautiful  than  day,  all  along  the  streets 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  .  .  .  Only  think  of  that 
dirty  scoundrel  Morrison  never  coming  near  me  ...  .  after  all 
that  passed  too,  and  all  the  wine  he  drank,  shabby  fellow  ! . . . . 
There  is  one  very  elegant-looking  man  here  that  I  meet  in  the 
passage  every  time  I  go  to  my  bed-room.  He  always  bows, 
but  we  have  not  spoken  yet.  Bring  five  sovereigns  with  you 
and  be  sure  set  off  the  moment  you  get  this. 

"  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

"Martha  Barnaby." 

It  needs  not  to  say  the  sort  of  effect  which  the  tone  of  this 
letter  produced  on  a  mind  in  itself  delicate  and  unsunned  as 
the  bells  of  the  valley  lily,  and  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
image  of  the  noble  Hubert.  Yet  there  were  other  feelings  that 
mingled  with  this  deep  disgust ;  she  pitied  her  a.utvt  Ttasrak^ 
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faded  too.  She  remembered,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  it  was 
not  Agnes's  fault  that  she  was  living  with  Mrs,  Barnaby  ;  and 
conscience  told  her,  that  if  she  had  come  forward,  as  the 
might  and  ought  to  have  done,  at  the  time  of  her  brother's 
death,  the  poor  child  might  have  been  saved  from  the  chance 
of  any  moral  resemblance  to  the  object  of  her  aversion,  how- 
ever much  she  might  unhappily  inherit  the  detestable  Wisett 
beauty.  Then,  too,  came  the  remembrance  of  die  beautiful 
vision,  whose  caresses  she  had  rejected  when  irritated  almost 
to  madness  by  the  tauntings  of  Mrs.  Barnaby ;  and  the  idea 
that  the  punishment  allotted  to  her  in  this  world  for  this  fla- 
grant act  of  injustice  was  the  being  doomed  never  to  behold 
that  fair  young  creature  more,  lay  with  a  daily  increasing 
weight  of  melancholy  on  her  spirits. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  fine  September  day  that  the 
letter  of  Agnes  reached  her.  As  usual,  she  was  sitting  in  her 
bower,  and  her  flowers  bloomed  and  her  bees  hummed  about 
her  as  heretofore,  but  the  sprightly  black  eye  that  used  to 
watch  them  was  greatly  dimmed.  She  had  almost  wholly  lost 
her  relish  for  works  of  fiction,  and  reading  a  daily  portion  of 
the  Bible,  which  she  had  never  omitted  in  her  life,  was  per- 
haps the  only  one  of  all  her  comfortable  habits  that  remained 
unchanged. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  paint  the  state  into  which  the 
perusal  of  Agnes's  letter  threw  her.  Self-reproach  was  lost  in 
the  sort  of  ecstasy  with  which  she  remembt  red  how  thriftily 
she  had  hoarded  her  wealth,  and  how  ample  were  the  means 
she  possessed  to  give  protection  and  welcome  to  the  poor 
orphan  who  thus  sought  a  refuge  in  her  bosom.  All  the 
strength  and  energy  she  had  lost  seemed  to  rush  back  upon 
her  as  her  need  called  for  them,  ....  and  there  was  more  of 
courage  and  enterprise  within  that  diminutive  old  woman  than 
always  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  six-foot-two  dragoon. 

Her  resolution  as  to  what  she  intended  to  do  was  taken  in 

a  moment,  and  without  any  weakening  admixture  of  doubts 

and  uncertainties  as  to  when  and  how  ;  but  she  knew  that  she 

should   want  her  strength,   and  must  therefore  husband  it. 

Her  step  was,  therefore,  neither  hurried  nor  unsteady  as  she 

returned  to  the  house,  and  mounted  to  her  sitting-room.    The 

first  thing  she  did  on  entering  it  was  to  drink  a  glass  of  water, 

the  next  to  indite  a  note  to  the  postmaster  sX^tawrxaii,  otfas.- 

fag  *  chaise  and  four  horse*  to  he  ax  Coxa^tou^aexX.  Ysj  fcxj- 
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break  to  take  her  the  first  stage  towards  London.  She  then- 
rang  her  bell,  gave  her  note  to  Pe»  gy  Wright,  the  farmer's 
youngest  dnugliter,  who  was  her  constant  attendant,  and  bade 
her  request  that  herfather,  if  in  the  house,  would  come  to  her 
immediately.  There  was  enough  in  the  unusual  circumstances 
of  a  letter  received,  and  a  note  sent,  to  excite  the  good  farmer's 
curiosity,  and  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  landlady  as  quickly 
as  she  could  herself  have  wished. 

"  Sit  down,  Fanner  Wright,"  said  Miss  Compton,  and  the 
farmer  seated  himself. 

"  I  must  leave  Compton  Basett  to-morrow  morning,  Farmer 
Wright,"  she  resumed.  "  My  niece  —  my  great  niece.  1 
mean,  Miss  Willoughby,  has  written  me  a  letter,  which  deter- 
mines me  to  go  to  London  immediately  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  charge  of  her  myself." 

"  Sure-ly,  Miss  Compton,  you  bean't  goen'  to  set  off  all  by 
your  own  self  for  Lunnun  ?"  exclaimed  the  farmer. 

"  Not  if  I  can  manage  before  night  to  get  a  couple  of  ser- 
vants to  attend  me." 

Farmer  Wright  stared ;  there  was  something  quite  new  in 
Miss  Betsy's  manner  of  talking. 

"  You  are  a  very  active  man,  farmer,  in  the  haymaking 
season,"  continued  Miss  Compton  with  a  smile ;  "  do  you 
think,  that  to  oblige  and  serve  me,  you  could  be  as  much  on 
the  alert  for  the  next  three  or  four  hours  as  if  you  had  a  rick 
to  save  from  a  coming  storm  of  rain  ?  " 

"  That  I  wool !"  replied  Wright  heartily.  u  Do  you  but 
bid  me  do,  Miss  Betsy,  and  I'll  do  it." 

"  Then  go  to  your  sister  Appleby's,  and  inquire  if  her  son 
William  has  left  Squire  Horton's  yet." 

"  I  need  not  go  so  far  for  that,  Miss  Compton  ;  Will  is 
down  stairs  with  my  missus  at  this  very  minute,"  said  the 
farmer. 

"  That  is  fortunate ! ....  He  is  not  likely  to  go  away  di- 
rectly, is  he  ?  " 

"  No,  not  he,  Miss  Betsy  ;  he  is  come  to  have  a  crack  with 
our  young  uns,  and  it's  more  likely  hell  stay  all  night  than 
be  off  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  Then,  in  that  case,  have  the  kindness,  Farmer  Wright,  to 
saddle  a  horse,  while  I  write  a  line  to  the  bank.  ...  I  want 
you  to  ride  over  to  Silverton.  for  me,  to  get  wmt  teaw}? 
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J*  an  hour,  but  with  a  heated  face,  and  every  appearance  of 
wring  been  in  great  activity. 

I  ax  your  pardon,  Mis  Betsy,  a  thousand  times  !"  said 

™e  good  woman,  wiping  her  face ;  u  but  Peggy's  things,  you 

now>  Miss  Compton,  can't  be  like  yours,  all  nicely  in   order 

the  drawers ;  and  we  must  all  wash  and  iron  too  before  she 

be  ready.    But  here  I  am  now  to  help  you,  and  I  can  get 

your  trunk  reaiy  in  no  time." 

th      !  ^^  teke  vei7  tittle  with  me,  Mrs.  Wright,"  replied 

old  lady,  who  seemed  as  mucli  au  fait  of  what  she  was 

ut  as  if  Fhe  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  London  every 

£^*r  of  her  life;  "  nor  must  Peggy  take  much,"  she  added 

a    1  ?'  ^ut  yvi^i  decision  ;  "  and  getting  her  things  washed 

kno  lr°nec'  must  he  done  after  we  are  gone.     I  shall  let  you 

shall  k!f  8°°n  aS  *  can  wnere  tne  luggage  that  must  follow  us 

\pr:  r6  a(hlressed ;  and  instead  of  washing  and  ironing,  Mrs. 

»Haki     *>  *  want  you  and  one  of  the  elder  girls  to  assist  me  in 

c°Uce  ^.an  *nventory  of  every  thing  I  leave  behind ....  orders 

\j>      ?%  which  you  will  also  receive  by  the  post." 

*e#ular  r'onipton,  though  a  very  quiet  inmate,  and  one  whose 

^Ttat  fiii    k'18  Save  tittle  trouble,  was  nevertheless  a  person  of 

b^}?a    clini?ortance  at  Compton   Basett;   and   her  commands, 

^0/y?    t|j,,lc^y   expressed,   were    implicitly   obeyed;    so   that 

^e^.***1*^      usual  hour  of  retiring  for  the  night,  every  thing 

*e   C**Jr**>^  ,       both  for  going  and  staying  exactly  as  she  had 

**^f  *   "  tb*y  should  be. 

***>*  **^o  f^^ular  to  see  with  what  unvacillating  steadiness 
^^    q^0c     nS  old  lady  pursued  her  purpose ;  no  obstacle 
^V/  *h      -  eon sequence  sufficient  to  draw  aside  a  thought 
*/*       n    ain    object  she  had  in  view,  but  was  either  removed 
£  u>  an  impulse  that  seemed  as  irresistible  as  the 

1^  ^,      ^*  *"*  ^e«  the  train  to  rush  along  the  rail-road,  making 

**  ^^TiT      **^  n  (,oes  n«t  find  it  so. 
^/v  tlie  Silver  ton  post-chaise,  with  four  good  horses 

*K^     *"      post-boy 8,  was  at  the  door ;   and  within  ten 

rf  ^_^^a«Is  all  aclieux  had  been  spoken,  all  luggage 
$  _^^^  *ss  Compton,  who  had  never  yet  left  her  native 
lj  "*  ^  *^  needing-  full  rallop  towards  the  metropolis. 
y  ^^  *~*  ve,  so  you  will  be  paid,"  said  William  to  the 
1^  -^j^^"**  °^'  aI1**  tn«y  did  drive  as  boys  so  bargained 
"o.    Aff&>*  Compton  had  shown  equal  quickness 


L1  j^  „^^m  #-,*. Compton  had  shown  equal  quick™ 

~ntit  .^rmaving  secured  the  services  of  this  WiU 
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"  And  111  do  it,"  replied  her  faithful  assistant,  leaving  the 
room. 

Fortunately  for  her  present  convenience,  Miss  Compton 
always  kept  a  deposit  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  in  the 
hank  at  Silverton  in  case  of  need,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  loans  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  a 
principal  feature  in  her  works  of  charity,  or  for  any  accidental 
contingency.  Beyond  this,  however,  she  had  no  pecuniary 
transactions  there,  as  her  habitual  secrecy  in  all  that  concerned 
her  money  affairs  made  it  desirable  that  her  agent  should  be 
more  distant.  This  fund,  however,  was  quite  sufficient  for  the 
moment,  for,  at  will  be  easily  believed,  Miss  Compton  had  no 
debts. 

Farmer  Wright  speedily  re-appeared,  equipped  for  his  ride. ' 

"  You  will  receive  ninety-seven  pounds  sixteen  and  two- 
pence, Wright,"  said  the  spinster,  giving  her  draught. 

"  Would  it  suit  you  best  to  receive  the  rent,  Miss  Betsy, 
before  you  set  off?"  said  the  farmer.  "It  will  make  no 
difference,  you  know,  ma'am,  if  I  pays  it  a  fortnight  before- 
hand." 

t(  Not  an  hour,  upon  any  account,  Wright,"  replied  his 
punctilious  landlady.  "  I  will  leave  written  instructions  with 
you  as  to  what  you  are  to  do  with  it,  and  about  all  my  other 
affairs  in  which  you  are  concerned.  And  now  send  William 
Appleby  to  me.'* 

This  young  man,  the  nephew  of  her  tenant,  and  the  ex- 
footman  of  a  neighbouring  family,  had  been  favourably  known 
to  her  from  his  childhood ;  and  a  very  few  minutes  sufficed  to 
enrol  him  as  her  servant,  with  an  understanding  that  bis 
Mvery  was  to  be  ordered  as  soon  as  they  reached  London. 

This  done,  Mrs.  Wright  was  next  desired  to  attend  her ; 
and  with  very  little  waste  of  time  or  words,  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween them,  that  if  "  father  "  made  no  objection  (which  both 
parties  were  pretty  sure  he  would  not),  Peggy  should  be  im- 
mediately converted  into  a  waiting  maid  to  attend  upon  herself 
and  Miss  Willoughby.  This  last  arrangement  produced  an 
effect  very  likely  to  be  destructive  to  all  Miss  Betsy's  quiet, 
well-laid  plans  for  preparation,  for  the  news  that  Peggy  was 
to  set  off  next  morning  for  London  very  nearly  turned  the 
heads  of  every  individual  in  the  house. 
The  mother  of  the  family,  Wweror,  «o  far  recovered  her 
senses  as  to  appear  again  in  M\s&  Com^W*  toko.  tx  <ta&  «b§V 
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of  an  hour,  but  with  a  heated  face,  and  every  appearance  of 
having  been  in  great  activity. 

u  I  ax  your  pardon,  Mi>s  Betsy,  a  thousand  times  !"  said 
the  good  woman,  wiping  her  face  ;  "  but  Peggy's  things,  you 
know,  Miss  Corapton,  can't  be  like  yours,  all  nicely  in  order 
in  the  drawers ;  and  we  must  all  wash  and  iron  too  before  she 
can  be  ready.  But  here  I  am  now  to  help  you,  and  I  can  get 
your  trunk  reaiy  in  no  time." 

€t  I  shall  take  very  little  with  me,  Mrs.  Wright,"  replied 
the  old  lady,  who  seemed  as  much  au  fait  of  what  she  was 
about  as  if  die  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  London  every 
year  of  her  life ;  "  nor  must  Peggy  take  much,"  she  added 
gently,  but  with  decision ;  "  and  getting  her  things  washed 
and  ironed  must  be  done  after  we  are  gone.  I  shall  let  you 
know  as  soon  as  I  can  where  the  luggage  that  must  follow  us 
shall  be  addressed ;  and  instead  of  washing  and  ironing,  Mrs. 
Wright,  I  want  you  and  one  of  the  elder  girls  to  assist  me  in 
making  an  inventory  of  every  thing  I  leave  behind ....  orders 
concerning  which  you  will  also  receive  by  the  post." 

Miss  Compton,  though  a  very  quiet  inmate,  and  one  whose 
regular  habits  gave  little  trouble,  was  nevertheless  a  person  of 
great  importance  at  Compton  Basett;  and  her  commands, 
thus  distinctly  expressed,  were  implicitly  obeyed;  so  that 
before  the  usual  hour  of  retiring  for  the  night,  every  thing 
was  arranged  both  for  going  and  staying  exactly  as  she  had 
determined  they  should  be. 

It  was  singular  to  see  with  what  un vacillating  steadiness 
this  feeble-locking  old  lady  pursued  her  purpose ;  no  obstacle 
appeared  of  consequence  sufficient  to  draw  aside  a  thought 
from  the  main  object  she  had  in  view,  but  was  either  removed 
or  passed  over  by  an  impulse  that  seemed  as  irresistible  as  the 
steam  that  causes  the  train  to  rush  along  the  rail-road,  making 
the  way  clear,  if  it  does  not  find  it  so. 

At  daybreak  the  Silverton  post-chaise,  with  four  good  horses 
and  two  smart  post-boys,  was  at  the  door;  and  within  ten 
minutes  afterwards  all  adieux  had  been  spoken,  all  luggage 
stowed,  and  Miss  Compton,  who  had  never  yet  left  her  native 
county,  was  proceeding  full  ^allop  towards  the  metropolis. 

"  As  you  drive,  so  you  will  be  paid,"  said  William  to  the 
boys  as  they  set  off;  and  they  did  drive  as  boys  so  bargained 
with  generally  do.  Miss  Compton  had  shown  equal  quickness 
and  good  judgment  in  having  secured  the  lerAoadi^vkVa*^ 
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The  poor  old  lady's  high-wrought  energies  almost  failed 
her  now ;  and  had  not  a  chair  stood  near,  she  would  hardly 
have  saved  herself  from  falling  on  the  floor  beside  her  niece. 
<f  Agnes  ! .  .  .  .  poor  child  ! "  she  said,  ft  you,  thought  I  was 
too  hard  and  too  cruel  to  come  near  you  ?  ....  I  have  been 
much  to  blame  ....  oh  !  frightfully  to  blame  J  . .  .  .  Will 
you  forgive  me,  dear  one  ?  .  .  .  My  poor  pale  girl !  .  .  .  You 
look  ill,  Agnes,  very,  very  ill. .  . .  And  is  it  not  a  fitting  tor- 
ment for  me  to  see  this  fair  bloodless  cheek  ?  .  ,  .  .  for  did  I 
not  hate  you  for  your  rosy  health  ?  ** 

Agnes  was  indeed  pale ;  and  though  not  fainting,  was  so 
near  it,  that  while  her  aunt  uttered  this  passionate  address,  she 
bad  no  power  to  articulate  a  word.  But  she  laid  her  cheek  on 
the  old  lady's  hands ;  and  there  was  something  so  caressing 
and  so  helpless  in  her  attitude  as  she  did  this,  that  poor  Miss 
Compton  was  entirely  overcome,  and  wept  aloud. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  this  first  violent  burst  of  emotion 
passed  away,  than  the  happiness  such  a  meeting  was  calculated 
to  afford  to  both  of  them  was  most  keenly  and  delightfully 
felt.  Miss  Compton  looked  at  Agnes,  as  the  blood  beautifully 
tinged  her  delicate  cheek  again,  with  such  admiration  and 
delight,  that  it  seemed  likely  enough,  notwithstanding  her 
strong  good  sense  on  many  points,  that  she  might  now  fall 
into  another  extreme,  and  idolise  the  being  she  had  so  harshly 
thrust  from  her  ....  while  the  object  of  this  new  and  un- 
hoped-for affection  seemed  to  feel  it  at  her  .very  heart,  and  to 
be  cheered  and  warmed  by  it,  like  a  tender  plant  receiving  the 
first  beams  of  the  morning  sun  after  the  chilling  coldness  of 
the  night. 

At  length  Miss  Compton  remembered  that  she  was  not 
come  there  only  to  look  at  Agnes  ;  and  withdrawing  her  Arms, 
which  she  had  thrown  around  her,  she  said,  .  .  •  •  "  Come,  mj 
own  child  ....  this  is  no  roof  for  either  of  us.  Have  you 
much  to  remove  ?  Is  there  more  than  a  carriage  can  take, 
Agnes  ?  " 

"  And  will  you  take  me  with  you  now,  aunt  Betsy '?  "  cried 
the  delighted  girl,  springing  up.  "  Wait  hut  one  moment,  and 
all  I  have  shall  be  ready  ....  it  is  not  much. . .  .  My  hooks 
are  packed,  and  my  trunk  too  ...  .  the  maid  will  help  me." 

"  Ring  the  bell  then,  love,  and  let  my  servant  take  your 

packages  down.**     Agnes  ctoeved. .  • . .  W  trans: . .  . .  aunt 

Betsy's  original  trunk,  and  line  Ab«  f»m^\^\*^As&^>'i«* 
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lodged  on  the  driving  seat  and  the  dickey  of  the  carriage ;  and 
William  was  just  mounting  the  stabs  to  say  that  all  was, 
ready,  when  another  carriage  was  heard  to  stop,  and  another 
knocking  resounded  against  the  open  street-door. 

"Oh!  it  is  aunt  Barnaby!"  cried  Agnes  in  a  voica  of 
terror. 

"  Is  it?*  replied  Miss  Conrpton,  in  the  livery  tone  of 
former  days*     "  I  shall  he  exceedingly  glad  to  see  her.** 

"  Can  yon  be  in  earnest,  annt  Betsy  ?  n  said  Agnes,  looking 
very  pale. 

"  Perfectly  in  earnest,  my  dear  cmld,**  answered  the  old 
lady.  u  It  will  he  greatly  more  satisfactory  that  she  should  be 
an  eye-witness  of  your  departure  with  me,  than  that  you 
should  go  without  giving  her  notice.  .  .  .  Perhaps  she  would 
say  you  had  eloped  and  robbed  the  premises." 

"  Hush !...."  cried  Agnes  .  .  .  .  ie  she  is  here  I" 

Mrs.  Barnaby 's  voice,  at  least,  was  already  with  them.  Tt 
was,  indeed  the  return  of  this  lady  which  they  had  heard ;  and 
no  sooner  had  she  dismissed  her  hackney-coachman  than  she 
began  questioning  the  servant  of  the  house,  who  was  stationed 
at  the  open  door,  expecting  Miss  Compton  and  her  niece  to 
come  down. 

' '  What  carriage  is  that  ?  .  .  .  „  Whose  servant  is  that  upon 
the  stairs  ?  .  .  •  .  You  have  not  been  letting  the  lodgings,  I 
hope  ?"  were  the  first  words  of  the  widow. 

"  Oh  !  dear  no,  ma'am  f "  replied  the  maid  ;  #*  every  thing 
is  just  as  you  left  it." 

"  Then  who  is  that  carriage  waiting  for  ?  " 

"  For  a  lady,  ma'am,  who  is  come  to  call  on  your  young 
lady." 

"  My  young  lady! ....  unnatural  hussy  !  .  . . .  And  what 
fine  friends  has  she  found  out  here,  I  wonder,  to  visit  her  ? 
....  Be  they  who  they  will,  they  shall  hear  my  opinion  of 
her."  And  with  these  words,  Mrs.  Barnaby  mounted  the  last 
stair,  and  entered  the  room. 

The  two  unsnufled  tallow  candles  which  stood  on  the  table 
did  not  enable  her  at  the  first  glance  to  recognise  her  aunt, 
who  was  wrapped  in  a  long  silk  cloak,  much  unlike  any  gar- 
ment she  had  ever  seen  her  wear;  but  the  sable  figure  of 
Agnes  immediately  caught  her  eye,  and  she  stepped  towards 
her  whh  her  arm  extended,  very  much  *&  1$  tfaerox  \s>  VsOosx 

c  c  2 
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ears.  But  it  seemed  that  the  action  was  only  intended  to 
intimate  that  she  was  instantly  to  depart,  for,  with  raised  yoice 
and  rapid  utterance,  she  said,  "  How  comes  it,  girl,  that  I  find 
you  still  here  ?  .  .  . .  Begone  !  .  • .  .  Never  will  I  pass  another 
night  under  the  same  roof  with  one  who  could  so  basely  desert 
a  benefactress  in  distress !  • .  .  .  And  who  may  this  be  that 
you  have  got  to  come  and  make  merry  with  you,  while  I .  .  • . 
and  for  your  expenses  too  ...  .  Whoever  it  is,  they  had  better 
show  no  kindness  to  you, ....  or  they  will  be  sure  to  repent 
of  it." 

Mrs.  Barnaby  then  turned  suddenly  round  to  reconnoitre  the 
unknown  visiter.  "  Do  you  not  know  me,  Mrs.  Barnaby  ?  " 
said  Miss  Compton  demurely. 

"  My  aunt  Betsy  1  • .  .  .  Good  God  !  ma'am,  what  brought 
you  here  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  take  this  troublesome  girl  off  your  hands,  Mrs. 
Barnaby:  is  not  that  kind  of  me  ?  " 

e<  That's  the  plan,  is  it  ?  "  retorted  the  widow  bitterly. 
"  Now  I  understand  it  all.  Instead  of  coming  to  comfort  me 
in  my  misery,  she  was  employing  herself  in  coaxing  another 
aunt  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  herself  to  her  convenience.  Take 
her ;  and  when  you  are  sick  and  sorry,  she  will  turn  her  back 
'    upon  you,  as  she  has  done  upon  me ! " 

"Oh !  do  not  speak  so  cruelly,  aunt  Barnaby!"  cried  Agnes, 
greatly  shocked  at  having  her  conduct  thus  described  to  one 
whose  love  she  so  ardently  wished  to  gain.  ..."  Tell  my  aunt 
Compton  what  it  was  you  asked  of  me,  and  let  her  judge  be- 
tween us." 

""Shut  the  door,  Agnes !...."  said  Miss  Compton  sternly; 
and  then,  re-seating  herself,  she  addressed  Mrs.  Barnaby  with 
an  air  of  much  anxiety  and  interest :  "  Niece  Martha,  I  must 
indeed  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  in  what  manner  this  young  gid 
has  conducted  herself  since  she  has  been  with  you,  for,  I  can 
assure  you,  much  depends  upon  the  opinion  I  shall  now  form 
of  her.  I  have  no  longer  any  reason  to  conceal  from  you  that 
my  circumstances  are  considerably  more  affluent  than  any- 
body but  myself  and  my  man  of  business  is  aware  of. . . .  Nearly 
forty  years  of  strict  economy,  niece  Martha,  have  enabled  me 
to  realise  a  very  respectable  little  fortune.  It  was  I,  and  not 
my  tenant,  who  purchased  your  poor  father's  moiety  of  Compton 
Basett;  and  as  I  have  scarcely  ever  to\A&£&  tat  tents,  a  Utile 
ttodjr  of  the  theory  of  interest  and.  com^cwaA  VoXetoft.  ^fik. 
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prevent  your  being  surprised,,  when  I  tell  you  that  my  present 
income  is  fifteen  hundred  per  annum,  clear  of  •all*  outgoing* 
whatever." 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barnaby,  with  an  accent 
and  a  look  of  reverence,  which  very  nearly  destroyed  the  gra 
vity  of  her  old  aunt. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Barnaby,"  she  resumed,  "  such  is  my  income. 
With  less  than  this,  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  old  family,  de- 
sirous of  bringing  forward  a  niece  into  the  world  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  her  credit,  could  not  venture  to  take  her  place 
in  society ;  and  I  have  therefore  waited  till  my  increasing  re- 
venues should  amount  to  this  sum  before  I  declared  my  inten- 
tions, and  proclaimed  my  heiress.  Such  being  the  case,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  that  I  should  be  anxious  to  ascertain 
which  of  my  two  nieces  best  deserves  my  favour.  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  myself  with  both.  .  .  .  Let  that  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. .  .  .  The  doing  so  would  entirely  defeat  my  object, 
which  is  to  leave  one  representative  of  the  Compton  Basett 
family  with  a  fortune  sufficient  to  restore  its  former  respect' 
ability." 

.  "  And  every  body  must  admire  such  an  intention,"  replied 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  in  an  accent  of  inexpressible  gentleness ;  "  and 
I,  for  one,  most  truly  hope,  that  whoever  you  decide  to  leave 
it  to,  may  deserve  such  generosity,  and  have  a  grateful  heart 
to  requite  it  with." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  should  wish  to  find,"  returned  the 
spinster ;  "  and  before  you  came  in,  I  had  quite  made  up  my 
mind  that  Agnes  Willoughby  should  be  the  person ;  but  I 
confess,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  that  what  you  have  said  alarms  me,  and 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  immediately  let  me 
know  what  Agnes  has  done  to  merit  the  accusation  of  having 
deserted  her  benefactress  f  " 

"  It  is  but  too  easy  to  answer  that,  aunt  Compton,"  replied 
the  widow,  "  and  I  am  sorry  to  speak  against  my  own  sister's 
child ; .  •  .  .  but  truth  is  truth,  and  since  jou  command  me  to 
tell  you  what  I  meant  when  I  said  she  had  deserted  me,  I  will 
....  I  have  been  arrested,  aunt  Compton,  and  that  for  no 
reason  on  the  earth  but  because  I  was  tempted  to  stay  three  or 
four  days  longer  in  London  than  I  intended.  Of  course,  I 
meant  to  go  back  to  that  paltry  place,  Cheltenham,  and  nav^ 
every  farthing  I  owed  there,  the  proof  of  >ift&^\%,S&»X"V't*»» 
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paid  erery  farthing,  though  it  would  hare  serred  them  right  .Is* 
have  kept  them  a  year  out  of  their  money,  instead'  of  a  nonfat  £ 
....  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there  ....  though  time  was 
110  danger  of  my  staying  in  prison,  I  wis  there  for  three  days, 
and  Agnes  could  not  tell  but  I  might  have  been  there  for  ever; 
•  .  .  yet,  when  I  wrote  her  a  most  affectionate  letter,,  begging 
her  only  to  call  upon  me  in  my  miserable  solitude,  she  an- 
swered my  petition,  which  might  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone, 
with  a  flat  refusal.  • .  .  Ask  her  if  she  can  deny  this?  " 

"  What  say  you,  Agnes?  ....  Is  this  so?  "  said  list  old 
lady,  turning  to  the  party  accused. 

"  Aunt  Betsy !"....  said  Agnes,  and  then  stopped,  «■  if 
unwilling,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  say  moss. 

"  Yes  or  no  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Barnaby,  veheojeiUlyv  u  Did 
you  refuse  to  come  to  me,  or  not  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  replied  Agnes. 

"  I  hope  you  are  satisfied,  aunt  Compton  ? "  cried  the  wi- 
dow triumphantly. . . . t(  By  her  own  confession,  yon  perceive 
that  I  have  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth*" 

Agnes  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this,  but  loosening  the  sUansjs 
of  a  silk  bag  which  hung  upon  her  arm,  she  took  front,  it  a. 
small  packet,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Miss  CotnptOB; 
u  What  have  we  got  here  ? "  said  the  spinster,  sharply.  ♦  . . 
"  WhaLdo  you  give  me  this  for,  child?" 

"  I  wish  you  to  read  what  is  there,  if  yon  please*  aunt," 
said  Agnes.  Miss  Compton  laid  it  on  the  table  before  her, 
while  she  sought  for  her  spectacles  and  adjusted  them  on  her 
nose ;  but,  while  doing  this,  she  kept  her  eyes  keenly  fixed 
upon  the  little  packet,  and  not  without  reason,  for,  had  she 
turned  from  it  for  a  single  instant,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  who 
shrewdly  suspected  its  contents,  would  infallibly  haste  taken 
possession  of  it, 

"  My  coachman  and  hones  will  get  tired  of  all  this,  I 

think/'  said  Miss  Compton ;   "  however,  as  you  say,  niece 

Martha,  truth  is  truth,  and  must  be  sought  after,  even  if  it 

lies  at  die  bottom  of  a  well.  . .  .  This  is  a  letter,  and-  directed 

to  you,  Miss  Agnes ; . .  .  .  and  thia  is  the  back  of  another, 

with  some  young-lady-like  scrawling  upon  it. - .  •  Which  an 

7  to  read  first,  pray?" 

"  The  letter,  aunt  Betsy,"  ieou*d  Agm. 

"So. be  it,"  said  the  spinster  mfo  wl w  *A  sr^Ss^fflstK 

«m*V  and  drawing  one  of  Ae  candles  ^w^W,  %sA> 
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fully  snuffing  it,  she  began  clearly  and  deliberately  reading 
aloud  the  letter  already  given,  in  which  Mrs.  Barnaby  desired 
the  presence  of  Agnes,  and  gave  her  instructions  for  her  find- 
ing her  way  to  the  Fleet  Prison.  Having  finished  this,  she 
replaced  it  quietly  in  its  cover  without  saying  a  word,  or  even 
raising  her  eyes  towards  either  of  her  companions ;  and  taking 
the  other  paper,  containing  Agnes  s  reasons  for  non-compli- 
ance, read  that  through  likewise,  exactly  in  the  same  distinct 
tone,  and  replaced  it,  with  an  equal  absence  of  all  commentary, 
in  the  cover.  She  then  rose,  and  walking  close  up  to  her  elder 
niece,  who  proffered  not  a  word,  looking  in  her  face  with  a 
smile  that  must  have  been  infinitely  more  provoking  than  the 
most  violent  indignation,  said,  "  Niece  Martha  !  •  .  • .  the  last 
time  I  saw  you,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you  offered  me  some 
of  your  old  clothes  ;  but  now  yon  offer  me  none,  which  I  con- 
sider as  the  more  unkind,  because,  if  you  dressed  as  smart  as 
you  are  now  while  in  prison,  you  must  most  certainly  wear 
very  fine  things  when  you  are  free.  • .  .  And  so,  as  you  are  no 
longer  the  kind  niece  you  used  to  be,  I  don't  think  I  shall 
come  to  see  you  any  more.  As  for  this  young  lady  here,  it 
appears  to  me  that  you  have  not  been  severe  enough  with  her, 
Mrs.  Barnaby.  .  .  •  I'll  see  if  I  can't  teach  her  to  behave 
better  ....  In  prison  or  out  of  prison  ....  if  I  bid  her  come, 
we  shall  see  if  she  dare  look  about  her  for  such  plausible  rea- 
sons for  refusing  as  she  has  given  you.  If  she  does,  Til  cer- 
tainly send  her  back  to  you,  Mrs.  Barnaby.  Ring  the  bell 
naughty  Agnes ! " 

The  maid  seemed  to  have  been  very  near  the  door,  for  it 
instantly  opened.  **  Tell  my  servants  that  I  am  coming,"  said 
the  whimsical  spinster,  enacting  the  fine  lady  with  excellent 
effect ;  and  making  s  low,  slow,  and  most  ceremonious  courtesy 
to  the  irritated,  but  perfectly  overpowered  Mrs.  Barnaby,  she 
made  a  sign  to  Agnes  to  precede  her  to  the  carriage,  and  left 
the  room. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AGXKS   KLOfES   WITH   HER   AUNT   BKT87 

'  Is  it  possible ! "  cried  Agnes,  the  moment  that  the  door 
of  the  carriage  was  closed  upon  them,  "  is  it  possible  that  I  am 
really  under  your  protection,  and  going  to  your  home,  aunt 
Betsy  ?  M 

"  To  my  temporary  home,  dear  child,  you  are  certainly 
going,"  said  the  old  lady,  taking  her  hand ;  "  but  I  hope  soon 
to  have  one  more  comfortable  for  you,  my  Agnes ! " 

"  Where  I  shall  find  the  bower  and  the  bees  ?  Is  it  not  so, 
aunt  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  ....  at  least  not  at  present.  •  •  .  But  tell 
me,  Agnes.,  don't  you  think  I  was  very  gentle  and  civil  to 
l^rs.  Barnaby  ?  " 

"  It  was  certainly  very  wise  not  to  reproach  her,  poor 
woman,  more  directly.  .  .  .  But,  oh !  dearest  aunt  Betsy,  how 
well  you  know  her !  ....  If  you  had  studied  for  a  twelvemonth 
to  find  out  how  you  might  best  have  tormented  her,  you  could 
have  discovered  no  method  so  effectual  as  the  making  her  first 
believe  that  you  had  a  great  fortune,  and  then  that  her  own 
conduct  had  robbed  her  of  your  favour.  "  Poor  aunt  Barnaby  I 
....  I  cannot  help  pitying  her ! " 

"  You  are  tender-hearted,  my  dear, ....  and  a  flatterer  too 
....  You  give  me  credit,  I  assure  you,  for  a  vast  deal  more 
cleverness  than  I  possess :  excepting  on  the  subject  of  the  old 
clothes  which  she  offered  me  when  we  met  in  the  cottage  of 
Dame  Sims,  I  attempted  no  jes tings  with  her  .  . . .  But  tell 
me,  Agnes,  have  you  not  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  tyranny 
and  vulgar  ignorance  of  this  detestable  woman  ?  Has  she  not 
almost  broken  your  young  heart  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  very  happy  with  her,  aunt  Betsy,"  re- 
plied Agnes  gently ;  .  .  .  .  "  but  she  speaks  only  truth  when 
she  says  I  have  lived  at  her  cost,  and  this  ought  to  close  my 
lips  against  speaking  more  against  her  than  may  be  necessary 
to  clear  my  own  conduct  ki  your  eyes." 

Perhaps  the  old  lady  was  a  little  disappointed  at  finding  that 
she  was  to  have  no  good  stories  concerning  the  absurdities  of 
the  apothecary's  high-flying  wi&ow,  %&  &&  <»U&d  her;  but, 
despite  all  the  odditfes  of  MissCoro^loTi^ct^^^^fc^MW^ 
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of  the  innate  feeling  of  a  gentlewoman  within  her  to  make  her 
value  Agnes  the  more  for  her  promised  forbearance.  She 
threw  her  arm  round  her,  and  pressing  her  to  her  bosom, 
said, — 

"  Let  this  feeling  of  Christian  gentleness  be  extended  to  me 
also,  Agnes,  .  ...  for  I  have  great  need  of  it  This  Martha 
Wisett  the  second,  poor  soul,  was  the  first-born  of  her  mother, 
and  seems  to  have  taken  as  her  birthright  all  the  qualities, 
bodily  and  mental,  of  her  vulgar  and  illiterate  dam.  •  •  .  But  I 
have  no  such  excuse,  my  child,  for  the  obstinate  prejudice  with 
which  my  heart  has  been  filled,  and  my  judgment  absolutely 
confounded.  All  you  have  suffered  with  this  woman,  Agnes, 
ought,  in  truth,  to  be  laid  to  my  charge,  ...  I  knew  what  she 
was,  and  yet  I  suffered  you.  •  •  •  Let  us  try  to  forget  it ;  and 
only  remember,  if  you  can,  that  I  turned  away  from  you  for 
no  other  reason  upon  earth  than  because  I  feared  you  were  not 
....  exactly  what  I  now  find  you.  But  here  we  are  at  home. 
How  greatly  must  you  want  the  healing  feeling  that  home 
should  bring!  Poor  dear!  .  .  .  .  When  have  you  ever 
felt  it?,? 

"AtEmpton,  aunt!"  answered  Agnes  eagerly;  and  even 
though  the  carriage  door  was  open,  and  the  step  let  down, 
she  added,  ' e  The  only  home  1  ever  loved  I  owed  to  you." 

Hastily  as  this  word  was  said,  it  sunk  with  very  healing 
effect  into  the  heart  of  the  self-reproaching  old  lady  ....  it 
was  answered  by  a  cordial  "  God  bless  you ! "  and  hand  in 
hand  the  very  happy  pair  walked  up  the  staircase  together. 
The  accomplished  William  had  preceded  them,  and  thrown 
open  the  door  of  aunt  Betsy's  handsome  drawing-room ;  and 
no  apartment  could  offer  an  aspect  of  more  comfort.  The 
evening  had  all  the  chilliness  of  September  when  its  sun  is 
gone ;  and  the  small  bright  fire,  with  a  sofa  placed  cosily  near 
it,  looked  cheerily.  Wax-lights  on  the  chimney  and  tea-table 
gave  light  sufficient  to  show  a  large,  exceedingly  well-fitted 
up  room  ;  and  a  pretty  young  woman,  neatly  dressed,  came 
forward  to  offer  her  services  in  the  removal  of  cloaks  and 
shawls. 

Agnes  looked  round  the  room,  and  then  turned  rto  her  aunt, 
as  if  tacitly   demanding  an   explanation  of  what  she  saw. 
Miss  Compton  smiled,  and  answered  the  appeal  by  saying, 
"  Did  you  expect,  dearest,  that  I  should  \»  da\fc  \a\sc>»%xK% 
farm-house  and  my.  bees  with  me  ?  "• 
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te  No,  aunt  Compton,"  replied  Agnes,  very  gravely,  **  I  did 
not  expect  that ;  • .  .  .  but .  .  .  ." 

"Aunt  Betsy  —  you  must  always  call  me  aunt  Betsy, 
Agnes.  That  was  the  appellation  that  your  •  dear  voice 
uttered  so  joyously  when  I  entered  the  dark  den  in  which  I 
found  you,  and  I  shall  never  like  any  other  as  well 
But  don't  be  frightened  because  I  have  somewhat  changed 
my  mode  of  living,  my  dear  child.  I  will  not  invite  you  to 
ramble  through  the  streets  of  London,  in  order  to  visit  me 
when  I  am  in  prison  for  debt.  I  know  what  my  memos  are, 
Agnes  —  few  ladies  better  —  and  I  will  never  exceed  them." 

This  was  said  very  gravely,  and  the  assurance  wis  by  no 
means  unimportant  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  young  heiress. 
The  scenes  she  had  recently  passed  through  would  have 
reconciled  her  to  a  farm-house,  a  cottage,  a  hut ;  so  that  the 
air  of  heaven  blew  untainted  round  it,  and  no  livery-€tsbl&- 
keepers,  or  bailifF'B  followers,  could  find  entrance  there*  But 
Miss  Compton'B  words  and  manner  set  her  heart  at  vest  on 
that  score,  though  they  could  not  remove  her  astonishment* 
the  involuntary  expression  of  which,  on  her  beautiful  face, 
was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  novel-read  aunt  Betsy. 
It  was  just  as  it  should  be  ... .  beauty,  goodness,  misery, 
ill-usage,  and  all ;  and  she  felt  most  happily  convinced  that^ 
if  there  were  but  a  lover  in  the  case,  and  such  a-  one  as, 
despite  all  obstacles,  she  could  approve,  she  should  to  her 
dying  day  have  the  comfort  of  thinking  that  the  moment 
which  she  had  chosen  for  ceasing  to  accumulate,  and  beginning 
to  spend,  was  the  very  best  possible. 

And  this  lover  in  the  clouds Would  Agnes  open  her 

heart  to  her  on  such  a  subject  ?  . .  .  .  Had  she  any  right  to 
hope  it?  ....  Not  yet,  certainly  not  yet,  thought  Miss 
Compton  as,  the  services  of  William  over,  and  the  tea-things 
removed,  they  drew  nearer  the  fire ;  and  she  fixed  her  eyes 
anew  on  the  beautiful  face  she  so  greatly  loved  to  contemplate, 
partly  because  it  was  so  beautiful,  and  partly  because  she  could 
not  trace  in  it  the  slightest  resemblance  to  any  member  of  the 
Wisett  race. 

But  soft  and  peaceful  as  was  now  the  expression  of  that 

face,  there  might  occasionally  be  seen  by  an  accurate  observer 

ik&t  indescribable  look  of  tfooughtfulness  in.  the  eyes  which 

Merer  arises  till  the  mind  has  taen.  m&e&aa^  >xpft\  wane 

subject  or  other,  to  emotions  of  teen  iaafcaarafc. 
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was  a  very  accurate  observer,  and  saw,  as  plainly  as  Lavater 
himself  could  have  done,  that  Agnes  had.  learned  to  feel. 

The  romantic  old  lady  would  hare  given  her  right  hand  to 
possess  her  confidence,  hut  she  was  determined  not  to  ask 
fox  it. 

"  Do  you  think  we  shall  be  happy  together,.  Agnes  ?  "  said 
she,  in  a  voice  which,  when  its  cheerful  tone  was  not  exag- 
gerated into  the  ironieal  levity  in  which  she  sometimes 
indulged,  was  singularly  pleasing.  u  Do  yon  think  that  you 
shall  like  to  be  my  darling  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do/'  replied  Agnes,  with  the  sudden  hhmtness  of 
sincerity ;  "  but  I  think  I  shall  plague  you  sometimes,  aunt 
Betsv" 

m 

"  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  that  already,  have  you?*' 
returned  Miss  Compton,  delighted  at  the  playful  tone  in 
which  she  spoke;  "  then,  in  that  case,  I  must  make  up  my 
mind  too,  and  contrive  to  make  a  pleasure  of  what  you  call  a 
plague.  How  do  you  mean  to  begin,  Agnes  ?  .  .  . .  What 
will  you  do  first  ?  .  .  .  .  Will  you  cry  for  the  moon  ?  " 

"  Will  you  try  to  get  it  for  me  if  I  do,  aunt  Betsy  ?  "  said 
Agnes,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  I  will ....  that  is,  if  you  will  let  me  know  what 
sort  of  moon  it  is,  and  to  what  part  of  the  heavens  I  must 
turn  to  find  it.    Jupiter,  you  know,  has  ....'* 

"  Oh  !  my  moon  is  the  highest  and  brightest  of  them  all ! 
.  .  .  ."  said  Agnes,  with  a  sigh^  and,  after  remaining  silent 
for  a  moment,  she  added,  . .  .  .  u  Aunt  Betsy,  may  I  tell  you 
every  thing  that  has  happened  to  me  ?  " 

"If  you  love  me  well  enough  to  do  this,  my  child,"  said 
the  delighted  old  lady,  while,  nevertheless,  a.  tear  glistened  in 
her  clear  black  eye>-r- "  if  you  love  me  well  enough,  I  shall 
feel  that  I  have  not  given  up  my  bees  and  my  flowers  for 
nothing." 

Agnes  drew  nearer,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  began. 

"  1  believe  that  all  young  ladies'  histories  have  something 
about  a  gentleman  iu  them,  and  so  has  mine  .  .  . ." 

"  A  young  gentleman,  I  hope,  Agnes  ?  "  interrupted  the 
aunt,  with  a  smile. 

Agnes  coloured  a  little,  but  replied,  "He  is  not  so  very 
young,  aunt  Betsy,  as  to  make  his  youth,  his  most  remarkable 
quality." 
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u  Very  well,  that  is  all  quite  right ;  he  ought  to  be  older 
than  you,  my  dear  ....  Go  on." 

"  When  I  was  at  Clifton,  aunt  Betsy,  I  was  often  in  com- 
pany with  Colonel  Hubert  •  • .  ." 

"A  colonel?  ....  That  sounds  very  respectable;  he  was 
the  father,  I  suppose,  of  the  gentleman  ? '' 

"  No,  indeed/'  replied  Agnes,  with  some  vexation  ;  t€  he  is 
himself  the  only  gentleman  that  I  have  any  thing  to  say  about, 
....  and  his  sister  says  that  he  will  be  a  general  next 
month." 

"  Indeed !  ....  A  general  ?...•.  General  Hubert ! ....  a 
very  eligible  acquaintance,  I  have  no  doubt.  ...  I  should 
hardly  have  hoped  you  could  have  had  the  good  luck  to  meet 
with  such  among  the  friends  of  your  aunt  Barnaby." 

"  An  eligible  acquaintance !  .  .  .  .  Oh !  aunt,  you  don't  un- 
derstand me  at  all !  ... .  But  I  will  tell  you  every  thing. 
Colonel  Hubert  is  ....  I  can't  describe  him.  ...  I  hope  you 
will  see  him,  aunt  Betsy,  and  then  you  will  not  wonder, 
perhaps,  that  I  should  have  thought  him,  from  the  very  first 
moment  I  saw  him,  the  only  person  in  the  world  .  .  .  ." 

Agnes  stopped  short ;  but  Miss  Compton  seemed  to  think 
she  had  finished  her  phrase  very  properly, 

"  And  what  did  he  think  of  you,  my  dear  ?  • . .  •  this  young 
eolonel  ?  " 

"  Colonel  Hubert  never  said  any  thing  about  it  at  Clifton," 
replied  Agnes,  blushing;  "mil  yet  I  thought-— I  hoped  he 
liked  me,  though  I  knew  it  did  not  signify  whether  he  did  or 
not,  for  he  is  one  of  a  very  distinguished  family  .  .  . .  who 
could  never,  I  imagined,  think  seriously  of  any  one  living 
with  ....  with  my  aunt  Barnaby.  But  at  Cheltenham  1 
became  acquainted  with  his  aunt,  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris,  and 
his  sister,  Lady  Stephenson,  and  they  were  very,  very  kind  to 
me ;  and  when  I  came  to  London  with  my  aunt  Barnaby  In 
this  wild  manner,  they  were  very  anxious  about  me,  and  made 
me  promise  to  write  to  them.  .  . .  But  before  I  thought  they 
could  know  any  thing  about  her  being  taken  to  prison 
the  very  day  indeed  that  she  went  there,  in  the  evening,  while 
I  was  sitting  in  that  dismal  room,  just  as  you  found  me  to- 
night ....  Colonel  Hubert ....  Oh  !  aunt  Betsy  .  .  •  •  the 
aght  of  yon  did  not  surprise  me  more  . . . .  Colonel  Huberts 
walked  in." 
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"  That  was  hardly  right,  though,  Agnes,  if  he  knew  yott 
were  alone." 

tc  He  brought  a  letter  from  his  aunt  and  sister,  most  kindly 
asking  me  to  take  shelter  with  them  immediately ; . .  .  .  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  when  he  came  he  had  no  intention  of  speak- 
ing of  any  thing  but  that.  . .  .  But  I  believe  I  looked  very 
miserable,  and  his  generous  heart  could  not  bear  it,  so  he  told 
me  that  he  loved  me,  and  asked  me  to  be  his  wife/' 

"  It  was  generous  of  him  at  such  a  dreadful  moment,"  said 
the  spinster,  her  eyes  again  twinkling  through  tears. . .  • "  And 
how  did  you  answer  him,  my  love  ?  " 

"  I  told  him,"  replied  Agnes,  trembling  and  turning  pale 
as  she  spoke,  "  I  told  him  that  I  could  never  be  his  wife  ! " 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I  thought  you  said,"  .  .  •  .  cried  the  old 
lady,  looking  much  disappointed,  .  . .  .  ce  I  thought  you  said 
you  admired  him  of  all  things,  and  I  am  sure  he  seems  to  have 
deserved  it ;  but  I  suppose  you  thought  he  was  too  old  for 
you3 


tc 


No  !  no !  no !"  replied  Agnes  vehemently  .  .  • .  "  He  is 
young  enough  for  me  to  love  him,  oh !  so  dearly  !  ....  It  was 
because  I  could  not  bear  that  he  should  marry  so  beneath  him- 
self ....  it  was  because  I  thought  his  aunt  and  sister  would 
resent  it . .  .  ." 

"  Humph !  .  •  .  .  That  was  very  generous  on  your  part  too ; 
but  I  suppose  he  knows  best.  .  .  .  And  what  did  he  say  then, 
Agnes  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  aunt  Betsy  !  ...  he  said  exactly  as  you  did  ....  he 
said  that  he  was  too  old  for  me  to  love  him ;...."  and,  re- 
membering the  agony  of  that  moment,  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  wept. 

Miss  Compton  looked  at  her  with  pitying  eyes  ;  an^d,  after  a 
moment,  said,  (C  And  so  you  parted,  Agnes  ? " 

"  Yes  ! "  she  replied,  removing  her  hands.  et  It  was  almost 
so,  and  yet  jiot  quite.  ...  I  could  not  tell  him,  you  know,  how 
dearly,  how  very  dearly,  I  loved  him  !  . .  .  .  that  was  impos- 
sible !  .  .  .  .  but  I  said  something  about  his  sister  and  his 
aunt ;  and  then  •  ,  .  .  oh !  I  shall  never  forget  him  !  ,  .  .  . 
something  like  hope  ....  pray,  do  not  think  me  vain,  aunt 
Betsy,  —  but  it  was  hope  that  shot  into  his  eye  again,  and 
changed  the  whole  expression  of  his  face ;  .  .  .  .  yet  he  said 
no  more  about  hi»  love,  and  only  asked  rat  to  ^oro^  ^s*** 
to  leave  the  shelter  of  that  roof  till  I  \irct&  ixcrrcv  \Cys>  «sss*. 
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again. . .  .  -And  I  did  promise  him*  .  •  .  Bat  could  I  keep  it, 
aunt  ?  ....  It  would  have  been  obeying  him  in  words,  tmd 
not  in  spirit. . .  .  And  now  I'm  coming  to  my  reason  for -tell- 
ing you  all  this  so  very  soon.  .  . .  What  shall  I  say  to 
now?     How  shall  I  write  to  them?" 

It  seemed  that  Miss  Compton  did  not  find  this  a.  veiy 
question  to  answer,  far  she  took  many  minuses  to  consider  of 
it  At  length  she  said,  *  ,  . .  u  As  to  setting  4ght  the  kwe 
part  of  the  affair,  you  need  not  alarm  yourself,  my  dear.-  . . 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  that .  -  .  If  you  know  your 
own  mind,  and  really  are  in  love  with  a  general,  instead  of  an 
ensign,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  contradicted,  though  it 
is  a  little  out  of  the  common  way. •  •  •  fie  is  a  gentleman,  and 
that  is  the  only  point  upon  which  I  could  have  bee*  wy 
strict  with  you,  •  •  •  But  there  is  another  thing,  Agnes,  in 
which  you  must  please  to  let  me  hare  my  own  way.  .  .  „  Will 
you  promise  me?" 

"  How  can  there  be  any  way  but  yours  in  what  concerns 
me,  dear  aunt  Betsy  ?  " 

"Bless  you,  my  dear ! . .  •  •  I  will  not  he  a  tyrant. .  .  .  *  at 
least  not  a  very  cruel  tyrant ;  but  my  happiness  will  he  in- 
jured for  the  rest  of  my  life,  Agnes,  if  the  next  time  you  see 
this  gentleman  and  his  family,  it  is  not  in  such  a  manner  aa  to 
make  them  perceive,  without  the  necessity  of  their  1i*tpnfr*g  to 
an  old  woman's  long  story  about  it,  that  you  are  not  an'  wu 
worthy  match  for  him  in  any  way.  • .  •  Let  this  be  ^STMgpi^ 
and  every  thing  will  end  well. .  • .  There  will  be  no  ask  of 
your  witnessing,  either  in  the  words  or  looks  of  these  noUe 
ladies  whom  you  call  your  friends,  any  struggle  between  their 
partiality  for  you  and  their  higher  hopes  for  him.  fi»  wfll 
ever  remember  with  pleasure  that  he  waited  not  for  this  to 
offer  you  his  hand  and  heart ;  and  trust  me  you  will  never  re- 
member with  sorrow  that  you  did  wait  for  it  before  yam  ac- 
cepted him.     Do  you  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do!"  fervently  replied  Agnes.  "Bat  eoulsT 
they  see  me  at  this  moment,  would  not  your  wish  be  answered? 
Could  they  doubt  for  a  moment,  while  seeing  you,  and  seeing 
the  style  of  all  about  you,  that  I  am  something  more  than  the 
poor  hopeless  dependant  of  Mrs,  Barnahy?"" 

"  That  is  not  it. ... .  That  would  not  do  at  aH,   c&SeV 

replied  tbe  old  lady  sharply-    "  It  shall  not  be  die  poor  oV- 

pendsnt  of  anybody  that  this  ucKUAm^x^ WuswSl 
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shall  come  to  woo.  Love  him  as  much  as  you  will,  the  world 
may  say,  and  his  family  may  think  too,  that  his  rank  and 
station  led  you  to  accept  him.  I  wiU  save  you  both  from  this 
danger.  Colonel  Hubert  shall  not  try  his  chance  with  you 
again  till  you  are  the  independent  possessor  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  When  I  die,  Agnes,  if  you  behave  well  in 
the  interim,  I  will  bequeath  my  bees  to  you,  and  all  the  furni- 
ture of  my  two  pretty  rooms  at  Comptoa  Baaett*  as  well  as  all 
the  reserved  rents  in  the  shape  of  allowances,  coals,  wood*  at- 
tendance, and  the  like,  which  will  be  mine  while  I  live. 
This,  my  dear,  shall  come  to  you  in  the  way  of  legacy,  in 
case  I  continue  to  be  pleased  with  your  behaviour ;  but  there 
is  no  way  for  me  to  atone  for  the  injury  1  have  -done  to  the 
representative  of  my  family  by  suffering  her  to  raemain  six 
months  with  Mrs.  Barnaby,  but  making  her  at  once  the  inde- 
pendent possessor  of  theCompton  property." 

"  My  dear,  dear  aunt !  "  said  Agnes,  most  uu&ignedly  dis* 

1  tressed,  "  there  can  he  no  occasion  at  this  moment  to  talk  of 

your  doing  what,  in  my  poor  judgment,  would  he  so  very 

wrong Should  I  be  so  happy  as  to  make  Colonel  Hubert 

known  to  you,  I  would  trust  to  him  to  discuss  such  subjects. 
....  Oh !  what  delight,  aunt  Betsy,  lor  you  to  have  such  a 
man  for  your  friend !  .  .  •  .  and  all  owing  to  me !  " 

There  was  something  so  ingenuous,  so  young,  so  unques- 
tionably sincere  in  this  burst  of  feeling,  that  the  old  lady  was 
greatly  touched  by  it.  "  You  are  a  sweet  creature,  Agnes," 
she  replied,  "  and  quite  right  in  telling  me  not  to  discuss  any 
matters  of  business  with  you.  ...  I  shall  touch  oh  no  such 
subjects  again,  for  I  see  they  are  totally  beyond  your  •compre- 
hension. Nevertheless,  I  must  have  my  way  about  not  intro- 
ducing myself  to  Colonel  Hubert's  family,  or  himself  either,  in 
lodgings.  Write  to  your  kind  friends,  my  dear ;  tell  them 
that  your  did  aunt  Compton  has  left  her  retirement  to  take 
care  of  you,  and  tell  them  also  that  she  feels  as  she  ought  to 
do.  .  .  .  But,  no;  you  write  your  own  feelings,  and  I  wiH 
write  mine.  •  •  •  But  this  must  be  to-morrow,  Agnes  ;••»•& 
is  past  twelve  o'clock,  love.  See  t  that  gay  thing  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece attests  it  ...  I  must  show  you  to  your  room,  my 
guest ;  hereafter  I  shall  be  yours,  perhaps.19 

Peggy  being  summoned,  the  two  ladies  were  lighted  to  the 
rooms  above. ,  • .  These  were  in  a  style  of  great  comfort,  ani 
even  elegance;  bat  one  being  Bmewtat  Wgstitank  <Q»*«tia«t. 
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and  furnished  with  a  dressing-room,  it  was  in  this  that  Agnes 
found  her  trunk  and  book-box ;  and  it  was  here  that,  after 
seeing  that  her  fire  burned  brightly,,  and  that  Peggy  was 
standing  ready  to  assist  in  undressing  her,  the  happy  Miss 
Compton  embraced,  blessed,  and  left  her  to  repose. 

It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  Agnes  would  believe 
that  any  thing  like  sleep  could  visit  her  eyes  that  night.  What 
a  change,  what  an  almost  incredible  transition,  had  she  passed 
through  since  her  last  sleep !  It  was  more  like  the  operation  of  a 
magician's  wand  than  the  consequence  of  human  events.  From 
being  a  reprobated  outcast,  banished  from  the  roof,  that  shel- 
tered her,  she  had  become  the  sole  object  of  love  and  care  to 
one  who  seemed  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  make  life  a  paradise 
to  her.  How  many  blissful  visions  floated  through  her  brain 
before  all  blended  together  in  one  general  consciousness  of 
happy  security,  that  at  last  lulled  her  to  delicious  sleep !  She 
was  hardly  less  sensible  than  her  somewhat  proud  aunt  of  the 
pleasure  which  a  re-union  with  her  Cheltenham  friends,  under 
circumstances,  so  changed,  would  bring ;  and  her  dreams  were 
of  receiving  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris  and  her  niece  in  a  beauti- 
ful palace  on  the  shores  of  a  lovely  lake,  while  Colonel  Hubert 
stood  smiling  by  to  watch  the  meeting. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AGNES   APPEARS   LIKELY   TO   PROFIT   BY   THE   CHANGE    OF    AUNTS. 

The  first  waking  under  the  consciousness  of  new,  and  not  yet 
familiar  happiness,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  sen- 
sations of  which  we  are  susceptible.  Agnes  had  closed  her 
eyes  late,  and  it  was  late  when  she  opened  them,  for  Peggy 
had  already  drawn  her  window  curtains ;  and  the  gay  hang- 
ings and  large  looking-glasses  of  the  apartment  met  her  eyes 
at  the  first  glance  with  such  brilliant  effect,  that  she  fan. 
cied  for  an  instant  she  must  still  be  dreaming.  But  by 
degrees  all  the  delightful  truth  returned  upon  her  mind. 
Where  was  the  blank,  cold  isolation  of  the  heart,  with  which 
her  days  were  used  to  rise  and  set  ?  Where  were  the  terrors 
amidst  which  she  lived,  lest  Her  protectress  should  expose 
herself  by  some  monstrous,  nev*  &\*mxdity  ?  Where  was  the 
hopeless  future,   before  whwh   &e  VaA  so  oixea  ^\X  «*& 
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trembled?  Was  it  possible  that  she  was  the  same  Agnes 
Wflloughby  who  had  awoke  with  such  an  aching  heart,  but 
four-and-twenty  hour*  ago  ?  .  •  . .  All  these  questions  were 
asked,  and  gaily  answered,  before  she  had  resolution  to  spring 
from  her  bed,  and  change  her  delightful  speculations  for  a 
more  delightful  reality. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  Fatigues  of  the  preceding  day, 
Miss  Compton  was  not  only  in  the  drawing-room,  but  her 
letter  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris  was  already  written  on  the 
third  side  of  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  thus  giving  Agnes  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  every  thing  before  her  own  lines 
should  meet  her  ladyship's  eye. 

The  meal  which  has  been  slandered  as  "lazy,  lounging, 
and  most  unsocial/'  was  far  otherwise  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  aunt  and  niece  sat  down  together,  each  regaling 
the  eyes  of  the  other  with  a  countenance  speaking  the  most 
heartfelt  happiness ;  and  while  the  old  lady  indulged  herself 
with  sketching  plans  for  the  future,  the  young  one  listened 
as  if  her  voice  were  that  of  Fate,  declaring  that  she  should 
never  taste  of  sorrow  more. 

"  The  carriage  will  be  here  at  twelve,  Agnes/'  said  Miss 
Compton,  "  to  take  us  into  what  our  books  tell  us  is  called 
the  city,  as  if  it  were  the  city  of  cities,  and  about  which  I 
suppose  you  and  I  are  equally  ignorant,  seeing  that  you  never 
did  take  that  pleasant  little  walk  the  dowager  Mrs.  Barnaby  so 
considerately  sketched  .out  for  you.  So  now  we  shall  look  at  it 
together.  But  don't  fancy,  my  dear,  that  any  such,  idle  project 
as  looking  at  its  wonders  is  what  takes  me  there  now.  ...  I 
have  got  a  broker,  Agnes,  as  well  as  the  widow,  and  it  is  quite 
as  necessary  to  my  proceedings  as  to  hers  that  I  should  see 
him.  But  we  must  not  go  till  our  partnership  letter  is  ready 
for  the  post.  Here  is  my  share  of  it,  Agnes  .  .  . .  read  it  to 
me ;  and  if  it  meets  your  approbation,  sit  down  and  let  your 
own  precede  it." 

The  lines  written  by  Miss  Compton  were  as  follow:  •  - 

<:  Madam, 

<c  Permit  a  stranger,  closely  connected  by  ttie  ties  of  blood 

to  Agnes  Willoughby,  to  return  her  grateful  thanks  for  kind- 

ness  extended  to  her  at  a  moment  when  she  greatly  needed  it. 

That  she  should  so  have  needed  it,  will  ever  be  a  cause  q€ 

D  D 
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self-reproach  to  me :  nor  will  it  avail  me  much,  either  in  my 
own  opinion  or  in  that  of  others,  that  the  same  qualities  in  our 
common  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  which  produced  the  dis- 
tress of  Agnes,  produced  in  me  the  aversion  which  kept  me 
too  distant  to  perceive  their  effects  on  her  respectability  and 
happiness. 

"  I  am,  Madam,  ' 
••  Your  grateful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Elizabeth  Coupiozf." 

Agnes  wrote :  — 
"  My  kind  and  generous  Friends,,  • 

"  Lady  Elizabeth ! . . . .  Lady  Stephenson !  I  write  to  you,  as 
I  never  dared  hope  to  do,  from  under  the  eye  and  the  protection 
of  my  dear  aunt  Compton.  It  is  to  her  I  owe  all  the  educa* 
tion  I  ever  received,  and,  I  might  add,  all  the  happiness  too, 

s  ....  for  I  have  never  known  any  happy  home  but  that  which 
her  liberal  kindness  procured  for  me  during  five  years  spent  in 
the  family  of  my  beloved  instructress  Mrs.Wilmot.  For  the  seven, 
months  that  have  elapsed  since' I  quitted  Mrs.Wilmot,  my  situ- 
ation, as  you,  my  kind  friends,  know  but  too  well,  has  been  one 
of  very  doubtful  respectability,  but  very  certain  misery.  My 
aunt  Compton  blames  herself  for  this ;  but  you,  if  I  should 
ever  be  so  happy  aa  to  make  you  know  my  aunt  Compton,  will 
blame  me.  Her  former  kindness  ought  to  have  given  me 
courage  to  address  her  before,  even  though  circumstances  had 
placed  me  so  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  as  to  make 
the  separation  between  us.  fearfully  wide.  But,  thank  God ! 
all  this  unhappiness  is  now  over.  I  did  apply  to  hex  at  last, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  converting  me  from  a  very  hope. 
less,  friendless,  and  miserable  girl  (as  I  was  when  you  first 
saw  me),  into  one  of  the  very  happiest  persons  in  the  whole 
world.  I  have  passed  through  some  scenes,  from  the  iemem~ 
brance  of  which  1  shall  always  shrink  with  pain  ;  but  there  have 
been  others  ....  there  have  been  points  in  my  little  history, 
•which  have  laft  an  impression  a  thousand  times  deeper,  and 
dearer  too,  than  could  ever  have  been  produced  on  any  heart 
unsoftened  by  calamity.  And  must  it  not  ever  be  accounted 
among  my  best  sources  of  happiness,  that  the  regard  which  can 
never  cease  to  be  the  most  precious,  as  well  as  the  proudest 
boast  of  my  life,  was  expressed  under  circumstances  which  to 

most  persona  would  have  appeared  so  %\xg&$^  ^aasxtofe? 
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u  My  generous  friends ! .  .  . .  May  I  hope  that  the  affection 
shown  to  me  in  sorrow  will  not  he  withdrawn  now  that  sorrow 
is  past  ?  .  .  .  .  May  I  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again,  and  that. 
I  may  have  the  great  happiness  of  making  my  dear  aunt  known 
to  you  1  She  is  all  kindness,  and  would  take  me  to  Cheltenham, 
that  I  might  thank  you  in  person  for  the  aid  so  generously 
offered  in  my  hour  of  need,  hut  I  fear  poor  Mrs*  Bamaby's 
adventures  will  for  some  time  be  too  freshly  remembered  there 
for  me  to  wish  to  revisit  it," 

When  Agnes  had  written  thus  far,  she  stopped.  ee  Where 
shall  I  tell  them,  aunt  Betsy,  that  we  axe  going  to  remain  ?  " 
she  said . ..."  If ....  if  Colonel  Hubert "  . . . .  and  she  stopt 
again. 

"  If  Colonel  Hubert  „ .  .  .  and  what  then,  Agnes?" 

"  Why,  if  Colonel  Hubert  were  to  pay  us  a  visit,  aunt 
Betsy,  I  cannot  Kelp  thinking  he  would:  understand  me  better 
now  than  when  I  was  so  dreadfully  overpowered  by  the  feeling 
of  my  desolate  condition Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

tc  I  think  it  very  probable  he  might,,  my  dear  ; .  .  .  •  and  aa 
to  your  sensible  question,  Agnes,  of  where  we  are  going  to  be, 
1  think  you  must  decide  it  yourself.  We  have  both  declared 
against  Cheltenham,  and  for  reasons  good  ....  Where  then 
should  you  best  like  to  go  ?  " 

"  To  Clifton,  aunt  Betsy  ! ....  It  was  there  I  saw  him 
first,  and  there,  too,  I  was  most  kindly  treated  by  friends  who, 
I  believe,  pitied  me  because ....  because  I  did  not  seem  happy, 
I  suppose ....  Oh  !  I  would  rather  go  to  Clifton  than  any 
place  in  the  world  ....  excepting  Empton." 

"  And  to  Empton  we  cannot  go  just  at  present,  Agnes 
....  it  would  be  too  much  like  running  out  of  the  world 
again,  which  I  have  no  wish  at  all  to  do.  To  Clifton,  there- 
fore, we  will  go,  dear  child,  and  so  you  may  tell  your  good 
friends." 

Agnes  gave  no  other  answer  than  walking  round  the  table, 
and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  her  happy  aunt. 
.  .  .  Then  resuming  her  writing,  she  thus  concluded  her 
letter :  — 


te 


My  aunt  Compton,  as  soon  as  she  has  concluded  some 
business  which  she  has  to  settle  in  London,  will  go  to  Clifton 
where,  I  believe,  we  shall  stay  for  some  months;  and  should 

dd2 
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any  of  your  family  happen  again  to  be  there,  I  may  perhaps 
be  happy  enough  to  see  them.  With  gratitude  to  all,  I  remain 
ever  your  attached  and  devoted 

"  Agnes  Willouqhby." 

Poor  Agnes !  • . .  •  She  was  terribly  dissatisfied  with  her 
letter  when  she  had  written  it  Not  all  her  generalisations 
could  suffiee  to  tell  him,  the  him;  the  only  mortal  him  she 
remembered  in  the  world,  —  not  all  her  innocent  little  devices 
to  make  it  understood  that  he  was  included  in  all  her  gratitude 
and  love,  as  well  as  in  her  invitation  to  Clifton,  made  it  at  all 
clear  that  she  wanted  Colonel  Hubert  to  come  and  offer  to  her 
again. 

Yet  what  could  she  say  more  ?  .  .  . .  She  sat  with  her  eye 
fixed  on  the  paper,  and  a  face  full  of  meaning,  though  what 
that  meaning  was  it  might  not  be  very  easy  to>  decide. 

"  What  is  my  girl  thinking  of?"  said  Miss  Compton. 

"  I  am  thinking,"  replied  Agnes,  *nd  she  shook  her  head, 
"  I  am  thinking  that  Colonel  Hubert  will  never  understand 
from  this  letter,  aunt  Betsy,  how  very  much  I  want  to  see  him 
again." 

"  That  is  very  true,  my  dear." 

"  Is  there  any  thing  else  I  could  say  to  make  him  know  how 
greatly  he  mistook  me  when  he  fancied  I  said  no  from  my 
want  of  love  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes !  my  dear,  certainly/' 

"  Tell  me  then,  my  dear,  dear  aunt !  . . . .  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  no  power  to  find  a  word  ....  tell  me  what  I  shall  say 
to  him." 

"  You  may  say  many  things  . .  .  .  For  instance,  •  •  •  •  you 
may  say,  Tell  my  beloved  Colonel  Hubert . . . ." 

"  Oh  J  aunt  Betsy  !  .  . .  .  aunt  Betsy !  you  are  laughing  at 
me,"  cried  Agnes,  looking  at  her  very  gravely,  and  with  an  air 
of  melancholy  reproach. 

' s  So  I  am,  my  dear :  an  old  spinster  of  three  score  is  but  a 
poor  confidant  in  matters  of  this  sort ....  But  if  you  seriously 
ask  for  my  advice,  I  will  give  it,  such  as  it  is.  Let  our  letter 
go  just  as  it  is,  without  any  addition  or  alteration  whatever. 
If  Colonel  Hubert  sees  this  letter,  as  you  seem  to  expect,  and 
if  he  loves  you  as  you  deserve  to  be  loved,  he  will  find  food 
enough  for  hope  therein  to  carry  him  further  than  from  one 
end  of  Gloucestershire  to  the  otViex  ....  \i\»  &w*  uat  «ee  Hi, 
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put  what  you  will  in  it  he  would  learn  nothing  thereby.  .  . . 
But  if,  seeing  it,  he  determines  to  sit  quietly  down  under  your 
refusal ....  then  let  him ;  I,  for  one,  should  feel  no  wish  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  gentleman." 

Agnes  said  no  more,  but  folded  the  letter,  and  directed  it  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  Norris,  Cheltenham. 

"  Now,  aunt,  I  have  folded  up  Colonel  Hubert,  and  put  him 
out  of  sight  till  he  shall  choose  to  bring  himself  forward  again. 
....  I  will  tease  you  no  more  about  him.  • .  .  Shall  I  put  my 
bonnet  on?  ....  The  carriage  has  been  waiting  for  some 
time." 

"My  darling  Agnes!"  ....  said  the  old  lady,  looking 
fondly  at  her,  "  how  little  I  deserve  to  find  you  so  exactly 
what  I  wished  you  should  be !  .  .  . .  You  are  right ;  we  will  ■ 
talk  no  more  of  this  Colonel  Hubert  till  he  has  himself  declared 
what  part  he  means  to  play  in  the  drama  before  us.  We  shall 
be  at  no  loss  for  subjects.  .  .  .  Remember  how  much  we  have 
to  lettle  between  us !  .  .  *> .  our  establishment,  our  equipage, 
our  wardrobes,  all  to  be  decided  upon,  modelled,  and  provided. 
Get  ready,  dearest  j  the  sooner  we  get  through  our  business, 
the  earlier  we  shall  be  at  Clifton ;  • .  • .  and  who  knows  which 
part  of  our  dramatis  persona  may  arrive  there  first  ?  " 

A  happy  smile  dimpled  the  cheek  of  Agnes  as  she  ran  out 
of  the  room  to  equip  herself,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two 
ladies  were  en  route  towards  the  city. 

"What  makes  you  wear  such  very  deep  mourning,  my 
dear  ?  "  said  Miss  Compton^  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  perennial 
black  crape  bonnet  of  her  companion.  "Is  it  all  for  the 
worthy  apothecary  of  Silverton  ?  .  .  .  .  But  that  can't  be  either ; 
for  now  I  think  of  it,  his  charming  widow  had  half  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow  about  Tier  ....  What  does  it  mean,  Agnes  ?  " 

Agnes  looked  out  of  the  window  to  conceal  a  smile,  but  re- 
covering her  composure,  answered,  .  .  .  .  "  I  have  never  been 
out  of  mourning,  aunt,  since  Mr.  Barnaby  died.  •  •  •  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  black  not  worn  out, .  •  .  •  and  as  it  made  no 
difference  to  me  ...  ." 

"  Oh  !  monstrous !"....  interrupted  Miss  Compton.     "  I 
see  it  all :  ...  .  while  she  wantons  about  like  a  painted  but- 
terfly, she  has  thrown  her  chrysalis-case  upon  you,  my  pretty 
Agnes,  in  the  hope  of  making  you  look  like  a  grub  beside  her, 
Is  it  not  so  ?  " 
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"  Oh  no  !  . . .  <.  my  aunt  Barnaby  loves  drew  certainly, . ,  .. 
and  greatly  dislikes  black,  and  so ...  •  •" 

u  And  so  you  are  to  wear  it  for  her?  .  „  .  „  Well,  Agnes, 
you  shan't  abuse  her,  if  you  think  it  a  sin  «  .  .  .  God  fornid! 
•  •  .  •  But  do  not  refuse  to  let  me  into  a  few  of  her  ^aaya.  .  • . 
Did  she  ever  ask  you  to  put  on  her  widow's  cap,  xny  dear?  It 
might  have  saved  the  expense  of  nightcaps  at  least.' 


»» 


It  was  almost  a  cruelty  in  Agnes  to  conceal  the  many 

characteristic  traits  of  selfish  littleness  which  she  had  witnessed 

in  her  widowed  aunt  from  the  caustic  contemplation  of  her 

spinster  one,  for  she  would  have  enjoyed  it.    But  itavaa  so 

much  in  her  nature  to  do  so,  that  dearly  as  she  wxmldlesie 

loved  to  amuse  aunt  Betsy,  and  give  scope  to  -her  fasting  Jm- 

mour  on  any  other  theme,  she  gave  her  no  encouragement  en 

this ;  so,  by  degrees,  all  allusion  to  Mrs.  Batnaby  dropped  out 

of  their  discourse ;  and  if,  from  time  to  time,  aome  lit 

pie  of  her  peculiarities  peeped  forth  involuntarily  in 

of  the  past,  the  well-schooled  old  lady  learned  to  enjoy  them 

in  silence,  and  certainly  did  not  lore  her  niece  the  leas  for  the 

restraint  thus  put  upon  her. 

*  *  »  »  »  * 

Considering  how  complete  a  novice  our  spinster  practically 
was  as  to  every  thing  concerning  the  vast  Babylon  called  Loo- 
don,  she  contrived  to  go  where  she  wished  and  where  she 
willed  with  wonderfully  few  blunders.  It  was  .all  managed 
between  William  and  herself,  and  Agnes  marvelled  at  the  ease 
with  which  much  seemingly  important  business  was: 

The  carriage  was  stopped  before  a  very  dusky-looking 
sion  at  no  great  distance  from  die  Exchange,  within  the  dark 
passage  of  which  William  disappeared  for  some  momenta,  and 
then  returning,  opened  the  carriage  door,  and,  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  gave  his  arm  to  assist  Miss  Compton  to  descend. 

"  I  will  not  keep  yon  waiting  long,  my  dear,"  she  said;  and, 
without  further  explanation,  followed  her  confidential  attendant 
into  the  house.  In  about  half  an  hour  she  returned,  acoont- 
panied  by  a  bald-headed,  yellow-faced  personage,  who,  some- 
what to  the  surprise  of  Agnes,  mounted  the  carriage  after  hec, 
and  placed  himself  as  bodkin  between  mem,  €t  To  the  Bank," 
mat  the  word  of  command  then  given;  and  in  a  moment  they 
again  stopped,  and  Agnes  was  once  mora^\*in»Ju 
The  interval  during  whida  ahe/waa  «m&  V&™»  *»**»* 
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considerably  longer  than  the  last;  and  she  had  long  been  tirec 
of  watching  the  goers  and  comers,  all  bearing,  however  varied. 
their  physiognomy,  the  same  general  stamp  of  busy,  anxious 
interest  upon  their  brows,  before  the  active  old  lady  and  her 
bald-headed  acquaintance  reappeared. 

The  old  gentleman  handed  her  into  the  carriage,  and  then 
took  his  leave  amidst  a  multitude  of  obsequious  bows,  and 
assurances  that  her  commands  should  Always  be  obeyed  at  the 
shortest  notice,  tt  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

(C  Agnes1  ?"  ....  said  the  old  lady,  as  soon  as  she  had  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  William  as  to  where  she  next 
wished  to  go,  —  "  Agnes !  I  look  to  you  to  supply  die  place  of 
my  bees  and  my  flowers,  and  I  do  not  much  fear  that  I  shall 
lament  the  exchange ;  but  you  must  not  continue  to  be  dight 
in  this  grim  fashion ;  it  might  be  soothing  to  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Barnaby's  fond  widow,  but  to  me  it  is  very  sad  and  dis- 
agreeable ....  And  so,  my  dear,  here  is  wherewithal  to  change 
it." 

During  the  whole  of  this  speech  Miss  Compton  had  been 
employed  in  extracting  a  pocket-book  of  very  masculine  di- 
mensions from  her  pocket ;  and  having  at  length  succeeded, 
she  opened  it,  drew  forth  two  bank-notes  of  twenty-five 
pounds  each,  and  laid  them  in  the  lap  of  her  niece. 

Agnes  took  them  up,  and  looked  at  them  with  unfeigned 
astonishment.  "  My  dear  aunt,"  she  said,  "  I  am  afraid  you' 
will  find  me  a  much  younger  and  more  ignorant  sort  of  girl 
than  you  expected ....  I  shall  no  more  know  what  to  do  with 
all  this  money  than  a  child  of  fxwe  years  old.  You  forget, 
aunt  Betsy,  that  I  have  never  had  any  money  of  my  own 
since  I  was  born,  and  I  really  do  not  understand  any  thing 
about  it." 

"  This  is  a  trouble*of  a  new  and  peculiar  kind,  my  dear,,  and 
I  really  don't  remember,  in  all  my  reading,  to  have  found  a 
precedent  for  it ...  .  What  shall  we  do,  Agnes  ?  .  .  • .  Must 
you  always  wear  this  rusty-looking  black  gown,  because  you 
don't  know  how  to  buy  another  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  aunt  ....  I  don't  think  that  will  be  neces- 
sary either ;  but  don't  you  think  it  would  be  ^better  for  you 
to  buy  what  you  like  for  me  ?  ....  It  won't  be  the  first 
time,  aunt  Betsy.  I  have  not  forgotten  when  my  pretty  trunk 
was  opened  by  Mrs.  Wilmot,  ....  ox  \\ow  "*«rj  \&»&i  ws*^ 
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thing  was  provided  for  the  poor  ragged  little  girl  who  never 
before,  as  long  as  she  could  remember,  had  possessed  any  thing 
beside  threadbare  relics,  cobbled  up  to  suit  her  cUmerjaiofes. 
....  It  was  you  who  thought  of  every  thing  for  me  then  •  .  • 
and  I'm  quite  sure  you  love  me  a  great  deal  better  now ;  " 
and  Agnes  placed  the  notes  in  Miss  Compton 'b  hands  as  she 
■poke. 

"  I  had  prepared  myself  for  a  variety  of  new  occupations,'' 
replied  the  spinster ;  "  but  choosing  the  wardrobe  of  an  elegant ' 
young  lady  was  certainly  not  one  of  them. .  •  •  However,  my 
dear,  I  have  no  objection  to  show  you  that  my  studies  have 
prepared  me  for  this  too  ...  •  Nothing  like  novel-reading,  de- 
pend upon  it,  for  teaching  a  solitary  recluse  the  ways  of  the 
world.  You  shall  see  how  ably  I  will  expend  this  money, 
Agnes  ;  but  do  not  turn  your  head  away,  and  be  AiwVfag  of 
something  else  all  the  time,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
I  do  assure  you,  that  a  young  lady  in  possession  of  fifteen 
hundred  a  year  should  know  how  to  buy  herself  a  new  bonnet 
and  gown." 

The  value  of  Miss  Compton's  literary  researches  was  by  no 
means  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  Agnes  by  the  results  of  the 
three  hours  which  followed;  for  though  there  were  moments 
in  which  her  thoughts  would  spring  away,  in  spite  of  all  she 
could  do  to  prevent  it,  from  discussions  on  silks  and  satins  to 
a  meditation  on  her  next  interview  with  Colonel  Hubert,  she 
was  nevertheless  sufficiently  present  to  what  was  passing  before 
her  eyes  to  be  aware  that  an  old  lady,  who  has  herself  lived  in 
a  "  grogram  gown  "  for  half  a  century,  may  be  capable  of 
making  a  mighty  pretty  collection  of  finery  for  her  niece,  pro* 
vided  that  she  has  paid  proper  attention  to  fashionable  novels, 
and  knows  how  to  ask  counsel,  as  to  what  artistes  to  drive  to, 
from  so  intelligent  an  aide-de-camp  as  William. 

In  sfcort,  by  the  united  power  of  the  money  and  the  eru- 
dition she  had  hoarded,  Miss  Compton  contrived,  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight,  to  make  as  complete  a  change  in  the  equipments 
of  Agnes  as  that  performed  of  yore  upon  Cinderella  by  her  god- 
mother.    Nor  was  her  own  wardrobe  neglected ;  she  had  no 
intention  that  the  rusticity  of  her  spinster  aunt  should  draw  as 
many  eyes  on  Agnes  as  the  gaudiness  of  her  widowed  one,  and 
proved  herself  as  judicious  in  the  selectipn  of  sable  satins  and 
velvets  for  herself,  as  in  the  cuo\<*  ot  ^fo^^&TWMfcoe- 
eoming  and  elegant  for  the  decoxaltoa  oiW  Vw&j  uta^a* 
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Never,  certainly,  was  an  old  lady  more  completely  happy 
than  the  eccentric,  proud,  warm-hearted  aunt  Betsy,  as,  with 
a  well-filled  purse,  she  drove  about  London,  and  found  every 
thing  she  deemed  suitable  to  the  proper  setting  forth  of  her 
heiress  ready  to  her  hand  or  her  order.  She  could  not,  indeed, 
have  a  carriage  built  for  her  ....  she  could  not  afford  time  for 
it ;  .  .  .  •  but  William,  the  indefatigable  William,  ransacked 
Long  Acre  from  one  end  to  the  other,  till  he  had  discovered 
an  equipage  as  perfect  in  all  its  points  as  any  order  could  have 
made  it ;  and  on  this  the  well-instructed  Miss  Compton,  whose 
heraldic  lore  was  quite  sufficient  to  enable  her  with  perfect 
accuracy  to  blazon  her  own  arms,  had  her  lozenge  painted  in 
miniature ;  which  being  all  that  was  required  to  render  the 
neat  equipage  complete,  this  portion  of  their  preparation  did 
not  cause  any  delay. 

To  Miss  Peters  Agnes  wrote  of  all  the  unexpected  good 
which  had  befallen  her,  with  much  freer  confidence  than  she 
could  indulge  in  when  addressing  the  relations  of  Colonel 
Hubert.  Her  friend  Mary  already  knew  the  name  of  <c  Miss 
Compton,  of  Compton  Basett,"  and  no  fear  of  appearing  boast- 
ful rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  conceal  how  strangely  the 
aspect  of  her  worldly  affairs  was  changed. 

To  her,  and  her  good-natured  mother,  was  confided  the 
task  of  choosing  lodgings  for  them  ;  and  so  ably  was  this  per- 
formed, that  exactly  in  one  fortnight  and  three  days  from  the 
time  Colonel  Hubert  had  left  Agnes  so  miserably  alone  in 
Mrs.  Barnaby's  melancholy  lodgings  in  Half-Moon  Street,  she 
was  established  in  airy  and  handsome  apartments  in  the  Mall 
of  Clifton,  with  every  comfort  and  elegance  about  her  that 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  affection  could  suggest  to  make  the 
contrast  more  striking. 

The  happiness  of  this  meeting  with  the  kind  friends  who 
had  conceived  so  warm  an  affection  for  her,  even  when  presented 
by  Mrs.  Barnaby,  was  in  just  proportion  to  the  hopeless  sad* 
ness  with  which  she  had  bid  them  farewell ;  and  the  reception 
of  her  munificent  aunt  among  them,  with  the  cordial  good 
understanding  which  mutually  ensued,  did  all  that  fate  and 
fortune  could  do  to  atone  for  the  suffering  endured  since  they 
had  parted* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BKINJS  US    BACK,    AS    IT   OUGHT,   TO   MRS.  BARWA3Y. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  vexed,  and,  as  ate 
thought  herself,  the  persecuted  Mrs.  Barnaby,  had  sufficiently 
tried  what  a  prison  was,  to  prevent  her  ever  desiring  to  find 
herself  within  the  walk  of  such  an  edifice  again ;  but  such  an 
opinion,  however  likely  to  be  right,  was  nevertheless  wrong; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  widow  recovered  from  the  fit  of  rage 
into  which  the  triumphant  exit  of  Miss  Compton  had  thrown 
her,  and  settled  herself  on  her  solitary  sofa,  with  no  tetter 
comforter  or  companion  than  a  cup  of  tea  modified  with  sky- 
blue  milk,  than  the  following  soliloquy  (though  she  gave  it 
not  breath)  passed  through  her  brain. 

"  Soh !  . .  . .  Here  I  am  then,  after  six  months9  trial  of  the 
travelling  syBtem,  and  a  multitude  of  experiments  in  faanian- 
able  society,  just  seven  hundred  pounds  poorer  :thanwheni 
set  out,  and  without  having  advanced  a  single  inch  towards  a 
second  marriage.  •  •  .  This  will  never  do !  .  .  .  .  My  youth, 
my  beauty,  and  my  fortune  will  all  melt  away  together  tense 
the  object  is  obtained,  unless  I  change  my  plana,  and  find  out 
some  better  mode  of  proceeding." 

Here  Mrs.  Barnaby  sipped  her  vile  tea,  opened  her  work- 
box  that  she  had  been  constrained  to  leave  so  hastily,  ascer- 
tained that  the  exquisite  collar  she  was  working  had  received 
no  injury  during  her  absence,  and  then  resumed  •her  medi- 
tations. 

"  Heigh  ho !  .....  It  is  most  horribly  dull,  sitting  In  tins 
way  all  by  one's-self ....  even  that  good-far-notbing,  stupid, 
ungrateful  Agnes  was  better  to  look  at  than  nothing ;.. . .  „ 
and  even  in  that  horrid  Fleet  there  was  some  pleasure  m 
knowing  that  there  was  an  elegant,  interesting  man,  to  he  met 
in  a  passage  now  and  then  ....  whose  eyes  spoke  plainly 
enough  what  he  thought  of  me.  • .. ..  Poor  fellow ! 
His  being  in  misfortune  ought  not  to  produce  ill-will : 
in  a  generous  mind !  • .  .  .  How  he  looked  as  he  said 
then,  madam !  .  .  .  .  With  you  vanishes  the  last  ray  -of  fight 
that  will  ever  reach  my  heart !'....  And  I  am  sure  he  said 
exactly  what  he  felt,  and  no  more. . . .  ?oot  O'Donagough ! 
.*  •  •  •  My  heart  aches  for  him\" 


■•  •  •' 
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And  here  she  fell  into  a  very  piteous  and  sentimental  mood 
indeed.  Had  her  soliloquy  "been  spoken  out  as  loud  as  words 
could  utter  it,  nobody  would  have  heard  a  syllable  about  love, 
marriage,  or  any  such  nonsense ;  her  heart  was  at  this  time 
altogether  given  up  to  pity,  compassion,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the 
duties  of  a  Christian ;  and  before  she  went  to  bed  she  had 
reasoned  herself  very  satisfactorily  into  the  conviction  that,  as 
a  tender-hearted  woman  and  a  believer,  it  was  her  bounden 
duty,  now  that  she  had  got  out  of  trouble  herself,  to  return 
to  the  Fleet  for  the  purpose- of  once  more  seeing  Mr.  O'Dona- 
gough,  and  inquiring  whether  it  was  in  her  power  to  do  any 
thing  to  serve  him  before  she  left  London. 

Nothing  more  surely  tends  to  sooth  the  spirits  and  calm 
the  agitated  nerves  than  an  amiable  and  pious  resolution, 
taken,  as  this  was  done,  during  the  last  waning  hours  of  the 
day,  and  just  before  the  languid  body  lays  itself  down  to 
rest.  Mrs.  Barnaby  slept  like  a  top  after  coming  to  the 
determination  that,  let  the  turnkeys  think  what  they  would 
of  it,  she  would  call  at  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  ask  to  see  Mr. 
O'Donagough  the  following  morning. 

The  following  morning  came,  and  found  the  benevolent 
widow  steadfast  in  her  purpose ;  and  yet,  to  her  honour  "be  it 
spoken,  it  was  not  without  some  struggles  with  a  feeling  which 
many  might  have  called  shame,  but  which  she  conscientiously 
condemned  as  pride,  that  she  set  forth  at  length  upon  her 
adventurous  expedition. 

"  Nothing,  I  am  sure,"  ....  it  was  thus  she  reasoned  with 
herself,  ....  "nothing  in  the  whole  world  could  induce  me 
to  take  such  a  step,  but  a  feeling  that  it  was  my  duty. 
Heaven  knows  I  have  had  many  follies  in  my  day — I  don't 
deny  it ;  T  am  no  hardened  sinner,  and  that  blessed  book  that 
he  lent  me  has  not  been  a  pearl  thrown  to  swine.  '  The 
Sinner* 8  Reward! '  .  .  .  .  what  a  comforting  title !  . «  .  «  I 
don't  hope  ever  to  be  the  saint  that  the  pious  author  describes, 
hut  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  a  better  woman  all  my  life  for  reading 
it ;  ....  and  the  visiting  thfe  poor  O'Donagough  is  the  first 
act  by  which  I  can  prove  the  good  it  has  done  me  I " 

Then  came  some  -doubts  and  difficulties  respecting  the  style 
of  toilet  which  she  ought  to  adopt  on  so  peculiar  an  occasion. 
"  It  won't  do  for  a  person  looking  like  a  woman  of  fashion  to 
drive  up  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  ask  t»  tsea  %\\k&^tmss^^ 
O'Donagough.  .  ...  He  is  too  ^o\x\\^  axAYfl»ifcMR»»^,wl!*** 
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it  respectable.  .  .  .  But,  after  all,  what  does  it  signify  what 
people  say  ?  ....  And  as  for  my  bonnet,  I'll  just  put  my 
Brussels  lace  veil  on  my  black  and  pink ;  that  will  hide  my 
ringlets,  and  make  me  look  more  matronly." 

In  her  deep  lace  veil  then,  and  with  a  large  silk  cloak 
which  concealed  the  becoming  gaiety  of  her  morning  dress, 
Mrs.  Barnaby  presented  herself  before  the  gates  she  had  so 
lately  passed,  and  in  a  very  demure  voice  said  to  the  keeper 
of  it,  "  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  see  Mr.  O'Donagough." 

The  fellow  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  "  Well,  madam,"  he 
replied,  "  I  believe  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 
Walk  on,  if  you  please  ....  You'll  find  them  as  can  send 
you  forward." 

A  few  more  barriers  passed,  and  a  few  more  well-amused 
turnkeys  propitiated,  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  stood  before  a  door 
which  she  knew  as  well  as  any  of  them  opened  upon  the  soli- 
tary abode  of  the  broken-hearted  but  elegant  Mr.  O'Dona- 
gough. The  door  was  thrown  open  for  her  to  enter  ;  "but  she 
paused,  desiring  her  usher  to  deliver  her  card  first,  with  an 
intimation  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  the  gentleman  oil 
business.  She  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense ;  for  the  voice 
of  the  solitary  inmate  was  heard  from  within,  saying  in  soft 
and  melancholy  accents,  "  It  is  very  heavenly  kindness !  Beg 
her  to  walk  in."  And  in  she  walked,  the  room-door  being 
immediately  closed  behind  her. 

Mr.  O'Donagough  was  a  very  handsome  man  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  a  physiognomy  and  cerebral  development 
which  might  have  puzzled  Dr.  Combe  himself  j  for  the  im- 
pressions left  by  the  past  were  so  evidently  fading  away 
before  the  active  operation  of  the  present,  that  to  say  dis- 
tinctly from  the  examining  eye,  or  the  examining  finger, 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  would  have  been  exceedingly 
difficult.  But  the  powers  of  the  historian  and  biographer  are 
less  limited,  and  their  record  shall  be  given. 

Mr.  Patrick  O'Donagough  was  but  a  half-breed,  and  that  a 
mongrel  half,  of  the  noble  species  which  his  names  announce. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  an  Englishman  of  wealth  and  con- 
sequence by  a  poor  Irish  girl  called  Nora  O'Donagough  ;  and 
though  his  father  did  what  was  considered  by  many  as  verj 
much  for  him,  he  never  permitted  him  to  assume  his  name. 
The  young  O'Donagough  was  "placed*  a»  *  t\etV  \a  out  of  die 
police  magistrates  of  the  metropons,  «&&.  ^orosk  %*«&.  A$Ste\ 
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in  the  readiness  with  which  he  soon  executed  the  business 
that  passed  through  his  hands.  He  not  only  learned  to  know 
by  sight  every  rogue  and  roguess  that  appeared  at  the  office, 
but  showed  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  sagacity  as  to  their 
innocence  or  guilt  upon  any  new  occasion  that  enforced  their 
appearance  there.  His  noble  father  never  entirely  lost  sight  of 
him ;  and  finding  his  abilities  so  remarkable,  he  was  induced 
again  to  use  his  interest  in  those  quarters  where  influence 
abides,  and  to  get  him  promoted  to  a  lucrative  situation  in  a 
custom-house  on  the  coast,  where  he  made  money  rapidly, 
while  his  handsome  person  and  good  address  gave  him  access 
to  the  society  of  many  people  greatly  his  superiors  in  station, 
who  most  of  them  were  frequenting  a  fashionable  watering-place 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  station  where  he  was  employed. 

This  lasted  for  a  few  years,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
illustrious  parent;  and  it  might  have  continued  till  an  easy 
fortune  was  assured  to  him,  had  he  not  unluckily  formed  too 
great  an  intimacy  with  one  or  two  vastly  gentlemanlike  but 
decidedly  sporting  characters.  From  this  point  his  star  began 
to  descend,  till,  step  by  step,  he  had  lost  his  money,  his  ap- 
pointment, his  father  s  favour,  and  his  own  freedom.  Having 
lain  in  prison  for  debt  during  some  weeks,  he  found  means  again 
to  touch  the  heart  of  his  father  so  effectually  as  to  induce  him 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  restore  him  to  freedom ;  upon  condition, 
however,  of  his  immediately  setting  off  for  Australia  with  five 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
he  was  never  more  to  return :  the  promise  was  given,  and  the 
five  hundred  pounds  received ;  but  the  young  man  was  not  proof 
against  temptation;  he  met  some  old  acquaintance,  lost* half 
his  money  at  ecarti,  and  permitted  the  vessel  in  which  he  was 
to  sail  to  depart  without  him.  This  was  a  moment  of  low 
spirits  and  great  discouragement ;  but  he  felt  nevertheless  that 
a  steadfast  heart  and  bold  spirit  might  bring  a  man  out  of  as 
bad  a  scrape  even  as  that  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

Some  people  told  him  to  apply  again  to  his  father,  but  he 
thought  he  had  better  not ;  and  he  applied  to  a  gentleman  with 
whom  he  had  made  acquaintance  in  prison  instead.  This 
person  had,  like  himself,  been  reduced  to  great  distress  by  the 
turf;  but  having  fortunately  found  means  of  satisfying  the 
creditor  at  whose  suit  The  was  detained,  he  was  now  doing 
exceedingly  well  as  preacher  to  an  independent  congregation 
of  ranting  fanatics.     He  bestowed  ow  Ya*  <&\  *ajw*»»»\K.  vs®»> 
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excellent  advice  as  to  his  future  principles  and  conduct,  giving 
him  to  understand  that  the  turf,  even  to  those  who  were  the 
most  fortunate,  never  answered  so  well  as  the  line  of  business 
,>  he  now  followed ;  and  assured  him,  moreover,  that  if  he  would 
'  forthwith  commence  an  assiduous  study  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  profession,  he  would  himself  lend  him  a  help- 
ing hand  to  turn  it  to  account  O'Donagough  loved  change, 
novelty,  and  excitement,  and  again  manifested  great  talent  in 
the  facility  with  which  he  mastered  the  mysteries  of  this  new- 
business.  He  was  soon  seen  rapidly  advancing  towards  lasting 
wealth  and  independence :  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in 
London  had  offered  him  the  place  of  domestic  prayer  and 
preacher  at  his  beautiful  residence  at  Castaway-Saved  Park, 
when  an  almost  forgotten  creditor,  who  had  lost  sight  of  him 
for  many  years,  unluckily  recognised  him  as  he  was  delivering 
a  most  awakening  evening  lecture  in  a  large  wareroom  con- 
verted into  a  chapel  near  Moor  Fields.  Eager  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune,  the  tailor  (fox 
such  was  his  profession)  arrested  the  inspired  orator  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  were  able  to  settle  his 
account  in  the.  next.  Had  the  manner  of  transacting  the 
business  been  reversed*  it  is  probable  that  the  affair  would 
have  been  settled  without  any  arrest  at  all;  for  Sir  Miles 
Morice,  of  Castaway-Saved  Park,  was  one  of  the  most  pious 
individuals  of  the  age,  and  would  hardly  have  permitted  his 
chaplain  elect  (elect  in  every  sense)  to  have  gone  to  prison  for 
thirty-seven  pounds,  nine  shillings,  and.  eight-pence ;  but  being 
in  prison,  O'Donagough  was  shy  of  mentioning  the  circum* 
stance  to  his  distinguished  patron,  and  was  employed,  at  the 
time  Mrs.  Barnaby  first  made  acquaintance  with  him,  in  com* 
posing  discourses  "  on  the  preternatural  powers  over  the  human 
mind,  accorded  to  the  chosen  vessels  called  upon  to  pour  out 
the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  to  the  people."  There  is  little 
doubt  that  these  really  eloquent  compositions  would  have  sold 
rapidly,  and  perfectly  have  answered  the  object  of  their  clever 
author.  But  accident  prevented  the  trial  from  being  made; 
for  before  the  projected  volume  was  more  than  half  finished, 

success  of  another  kind  overtook  Mr.  O'Donagough, 

******* 

Mrs.  Barnaby,  on  entering,  fouud  the  poor  prisoner  she  had 

so  charitably  come  to  visit  seated  at  a  writing-desk,  with  many 

sheets  of  closely-written  manuscript  stowft  \\~    1&&  tos*  m  ah* 
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entered,  and  approached  her  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  re- 
spectful deference  and  ardent  gratitude. 

"  May  Heaven  reward  you,  madam,  for  this  blessed  proof 
of  Christian  feeling !  . . .  •  How  can  I  suitably  speak  my  gra- 
titude?" 

"  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  O'Donagough,  that  you  are  quite 
right  in  thinking  that  I  come  wholly  and  solely  from  a  Christ 
tian  spirit  and  a  wish  to  do  my  duty,"  said  Mrs.  Barnaby. 

Mr.  O'Donagough  looked  extremely  handsome  a*  he  an* 
swered  with  a  melancholy  smile,  u  Alas  !  madam  ...»  what 
other  motive  could  the  whole  world  offer,  excepting  obedience 
to  the  will  of  Heaven,  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  such  a 
person  as  I  now  look  upon  voluntarily  within  these  fearful 
walls  ?  " 

"  That  is  very  true,  indeed !  . .  . .  There,  t?  nothing  eke 
that  could  make  one  do  it.  Heaven  knows  I  suffered  too 
much  when  I  was  here  myself  to  feel  any  inclination  for 
returning ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  thought,  Mr.  O'Donagough,  that  it 
would  be  very  unfeeling  in  me,  who  witnessed  your  distress, 
to  turn  my  back  upon  you  when  my  own  troubles  are  past 
and  over ;  and  so  I  am  come,  Mr.  O'Donagough,  to  ask  if  I 
can  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  any  way  before  I  set  off  upon  my 
travels,  . ...  for  I  intend  to  make  *  tour  to  France,  and  per- 
haps to  Rome." 

The  widow  looketj  at  Mr.  O'Donagough's  eyes,  to  see  how 
he  took  this  news;  for,  somehow  or  other,  she  could  not  help 
fancying  that  the  poor  young  man  would  feel  more. forlorn 
and  miserable  still,  when  he  heard  that  not  only  the  walls  of 
the  Fleet  Prison,  but  the  English  Channel  was  to  divide  them : 
nor  did  the  expression  of  die  eyes  she  thus  examined  lessen 
this  idea.  A  settled,  gentle  melancholy,  seemed  to  rise  from 
his  heart,  and  peep  out  upon  her  through  these  "  windows  of 
the  soul." 

"  To  France  ! To  Rome !...."  A  deep  sigh  fal- 
lowed, and  for  a  minute  or  two  the  young  man  remained  with 
his  eyes  mournfully  fixed  on  her  face.  He  then  rose  up,  and 
stepping  across  the  narrow  space  occupied  by  the  table  that 
stood  between  them,  he  took  her  hand,  and  in  a  deep,  sweet 
voice,  that  almost  seemed  breaking  into  a  sob,  he  said, — "  May 
you  be  happy  whithersoever  you  go !  •  • .  •  My  prayers  shalli 
follow  you  ....  My  ardent  prayers  shall  be  unceasingly; 
breathed  to  Heaven  for  your  safety  >••.••  ^^  ^  >^8M8bb%. 
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...  my  fervent,  tender  blessing,  shall  hover  round  you  as 

you  go ! " 

Mrs.  Barnaby  was  exceedingly  affected.  "  Don't  speak  so ! 
....  Pray  don't  speak  so,  Mr.  O'Donagough !"  she  said,  in 
a  voice  which  gave  her  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  tears 
were  coming.  "  I  am  sure  I  would  pray  for  you  too,  when  I 
am  far  away,  if  it  would  do  you  any  good ; "  and  here  one  of 
her  worked  pocket-handkerchiefs  was  really  drawn  out,  and 
applied  to  her  eyes. 

"  If,  Mrs.  Barnaby  ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man  fervently, 
"  If  ...  I  oh  \  do  not  doubt  it  ... .  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  I  should  feel  the  influence  of  it  in  every  nerve. 
Let  me  teach  you  to  understand  me,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  .  ...  for 
I  have  made  an  examination  into  the  effects  of  spiritual  sym- 
pathies the  subject  of  much  study.  .  .  .  Lay  your  hand  upon 
my  heart  ....  nay,  let  it  rest  there  for  a  moment,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  comprehend  what  I  would  explain  to  you.  Does 
not  that  poor  heart  beat  and  throb,  Mrs.  Barnaby  ?  . . . .  and 
think  you  that  it  would  have  fluttered  thus,  had  you  not  said 
that  you  would  pray  for  me  ?  . .  . .  Then  can  you  doubt  that 
if  indeed  you  should  still  remember  the  unhappy  O'Dona- 
gough as  you  pursue  your  jocund  course  o'er  hill  and  vale .  . . . 
if  indeed  you  should  breathe  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  his  wel- 
fare, can  you  doubt  that  it  will  fall  upon  him  like  the  soft 
fanning  of  a  seraph's  wing,  and  heal  thejumult  of  his  soul, 
e'en  in  this  dungeon  ? " 

There  was  so  much  apparent  sincerity,  as  well  as  tenderness, 
in  what  the  young  man  uttered,  that  a  feeling  of  conviction  at 
once  found  its  way  to  the  understanding  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  ;  and 
little  doubt,  if  any,  remained  on  "her  mind  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
her  prayers  . .  . .  "  Indeed,  Mr.  O'Donagough,  I  will  pray  for 
you  then, ....  and  I'm  sure  I  should  be  a  very  wicked  wretch 
if  I  did  not ....  But  is  there  nothing  else  I  could  do  to  com- 
fort you?" 

Mr.  O'Donagough  had  often  found  his  handsome  and  ex- 
pressive countenance  of  great  service  to  him,  and  so  he  did 
now.  No  answer  he  could  have  given  in  words  to  this  kind 
question  could  have  produced  so  great  effect  as  the  look  with 
which  he  received  it  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  fluttered,  agitated, 
and  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  or  say  next;  but  Mr. 
O'Donagough  did.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  raising  his 
Mrms  above  hia  head  to  their  utmost  Vng&i,  \&  ^sKuxaaxriL^ 
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clasped  his  hands,  and  stood  thus,  —  his  fine  eyes  communing 
with  the  ceilings  —just  long  enough  to  give  the  widow  time 
to  be  awsre  that  he  certainly  was  the  very  handsomest  young 
man  in  the  world  ;  •  •  •  •  and  then  • ...  he  drew  his  chair 
close  beside  her,  took  her  hand,  and  fixed  those  fine  eyes  very 
particularly  upon  hers. 

"  Comfort  me !".... he  murmured  in  a  soft  whisper, which, 
had  it  not  been  breathed  very  close  to  her  ear,  would  probably 
have  been  lost . . •  •  "  Comfort  me  !  . . . .  you  ask  if  you -could 
comfort  me  ?  ....  Oh !  earth,  Oh !  heaven,  bear  witness  as 
I  swear,  that  to  trace  one  single  movement  of  pity  on  that 
lovely  face  would  go  farther  towards  healing  every  sorrow  of 
my  soul  than  all  the  wealth  that  Plutus  could  pour  on  me, 
though  it  should  come  in  ingots  of  gold  heavy  enough  to  break 
the  chains  that  hold  me  I" 

"  Oh!  Mr.  O'Donagough !*....  was  all  Mrs.  Barnaby' 
could  utter  ;  but  she  turned  her  face  away,  nor  was  the  fas- 
cinating prisoner  again  indulged  with  a  full  view  of  it,  though 
he  endeavoured  to  make  his  eyes  follow  the  way  hers  led,  till 
he  dropped  down  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  by  taking  pos- 
session of  both  her  hands,  enabled  himself  to  pursue  his  in- 
teresting speculations  upon  its  expression,  in  spite  of  all  she 
could  do  to  prevent  it.  This  brought  the  business  for  which 
Mrs.  Barnaby  came, ....  namely,  the  inquiry  into  what  she 
could  do  to  be  serviceable  to  Mr.  O'Donagough,  before  she 
left  London, ....  to  a  very  speedy  termination ;  for  with  this 
fair  index  of  what  he  might  say  before  his  eyes,  the  enter- 
prising prisoner  ventured  to  hint,  that  nothing  would  so  ef- 
fectually soothe  his  sorrows  as  the  love  of  the  charming  being 
who  had  already  expressed  such  melting  pity  for  him.  He 
moreover  made  it  manifest  that  if  she  would,  with  the  noble 
confidence  which  he  was  sure  made  a  part  of  her  admirable 
character,  lend  him  wherewithal  to  liquidate  the  paltry  debt 
for  which  he  had  been  so  treacherously  arrested,  he  could  find 
means  again  to  interest  his  noble  father  in  his  behalf,  and  by 
giving  him  such  a  guarantee  for  his  future  steadiness  as  an 
honourable  attachment  was  always  sure  to  offer,  he  should 
easily  induce  him  to  renew  his  intention  of  fitting  him  out 
handsomely  for  an  expedition  to  Australia,  to  which,  as  he 
confessed,  he  was  more  strongly  inclined  than  even  to  per- 
severe in  listening  to  the  call  he  had  received  to  lW  \sastosv 

Notwithstanding  the  tender  agitation  Vnto  \ft&&x  «&&*. 
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conversation  must  inevitably  throw  every  lady  who  would 
listen  to  it,  Mrs.  Bamaby  did  not  so  completely  lose  her  pre- 
sence of  mind,  as  not  to  remember  that  it  would  be  better  to 
look  about  her  a  little  before  she  positively  promised  to  marry 
and  accompany  to  Australia  the  captivating  young  man  who 
knelt  at  her  feet  But  this  praiseworthy  degree  of  caution  did 
not  prevent  her  from  immediately  deciding^  upon  granting  him 
the  loan  he  desired ;  nay,  with  thoughtful  kindness*  she  her- 
self suggested  that  it  might  be  more  convenient  to  make  the 
sum  lent  40/.  instead  of  S1L  9s,  Sd. ;  and  having  said  this 
with  a  look  and  manner  the  most  touching,  she  at  length 
induced  Mr.  O'Donagough  to  rise ;  and  after  m  few  such-  ex- 
pressions of  tender  gratitude  as  the  occasion  called  forr  they 
parted,  the  widow  promising  to  deliver  to  him  with  hex  own 
fair  hands  on  the  morrow  the  sum  necessary  for  his  release; 
while  he,  as  he  fervently  kissed  her  hand,  declared^  that 
deeply  as  he  felt  this  generous  kindness,  he  should  wish  it- had 
never  been  extended  to  him,  unless  the  freedom  thus  regained 
were  rendered  dear  to  his  soul  by  her  sharing  it  with*  hinu 

"  Give  me  time,  dear  O'Donagough  !  . ».  •  Give  ma  time 
to  think  of  this  startling  proposal,  .  •  •  •  and  to-morrow  we 
will  meet  again/'  were  the  words  in  which  she  replied  to  him; 
and  then,  permitting  herself  for  one  moment  to  return  the  ten- 
der glances  he  threw  after  her,  she  opened  the  room  door  and 
passed  through  it,  too  much  engrossed  by  her  own  thoughts, 
hopes,  wishes,  and  speculations,  to  heed  the  variety  of 
grimaces  by  which  the  various  turnkeys  hailed  hex 
through  them. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  for  any  one  to  "  desim  better  sym- 
pathy "  than  that  which  existed  between  my  heroine  and  Me. 
O'Donagough  when  they  thus  tore  themselves  asunder  >  ha 
remaining  in  durance  vile  till  such  time  as  fate  or  love,  should 
release  him,  and  she  to  throw  herself  into  a  hackney  coach, 
there  to  meditate  on  the  pleasures  and  the  pains  either  pro* 
mised  or  threatened  by  the  proposal  she  had  just  received* 

The  sympathy  lay  in  this,  *  * .  •  that  both  parties  were  de- 
termined to  inform  themselves  very  particularly  of  tnw  wokLbIx 
condition  of  the  other,  before  they  advanced  one  stop  farther 
towards  matrimony,  for  which  state  though  the  gentleman  had 
spoken  with  rapture,  and  the  lady  had  listened  with 
both  bad  too-  proper  a>  respett  te  ftfofc  tf  tutoring  upon  it 
advisedly* 
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Wb  mot  bow  follow  CotaMl  Hafter*  te<  Cheltenham,  to  which 
place  he  returned  in  a  state  of  mind  not  particularly  easy  to 
be  described*  The  barrier  he  hadi  placed  beta*  his  heart,  the 
heavy*  pressure  «f  which  be  had  sometimes,  felt  to  be  intoler- 
able, was  now  broken  down ;  aaAii  was  a  relief  to  him  to  re> 
member  that  Agnes  knew  of  his  love*  But,  excepting  this 
relief,  there  was  little  that  could  be  felt  as  consolatory,  and  much 
that  was  decidedly  painful  in.  his  state  of  mind.  He  knew 
but  tow  well  that  not  all  the  partial  affection,  esteem,  and-,  ad- 
miration entertained  for  him  by  his  aunt,  would  prevent  her 
feeling  and  expressing  the  most  violent  aversion  to  his  marrying 
the  niece  of  Mrs*  Baraaby  >  he  knew,  teo>  what  sort  of  recep- 
tion the  avowal  of  such  an  intention  was  likely  to  meet  from 
his  amiable  but  proud  buothesp-in-law,  and  remembered,  with 
feelings  not  very  closely  allied  to  satisfaction,  the  charge  he  had  # 
commissioned  Lady  Stephenson  to  give  him,  that  he  should ' 
keep  watch  over  his  thoughtless  younger  brother,  in  order  to 
guard  him,  if  possible,  from  bringing  upon  them  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  could  befall  a  family  such  as  theirs  —  namely, 
the  introducing  an  inferior  connection  into  it. .  . .  Neither  could 
he  forget  the  influence  he  had  used,  in  consequence  of  this  kit- 
junction,  to  crush  the  ardent,  generous,  un  calculating  attach- 
ment of  has  confiding  friend  Frederick  for  her  whom,  in  defiance 
of  the  wishes<a£  h»  whale  family,  he  was  now  fully  determined 
to  make  his  wife*  All  this  gave  materials  for  very  painful 
meditation  ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  it,  he  recalled  those  fear* 
ful  words  of  Agnea>.  "  I  will  never  be  your  wife ! "  it  required 
all  the  power  of  that  master  passion  which  had  seised  upon 
his  heart  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  resolution  of  communicating 
his  wishes  and  rntentioan  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  to  sustain  his 
hopes  of  engaging  her  actively  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  what 
he  felt  very  sure  she  would,  earnestly  desire  that  he  should 
never  possess. 

With  all  these  heavy  thoughts  wotking  within,  him,  he  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  of  ma  aunt*,  sad  ic^aitfA  \* 
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tSte-d-t&e  with  his  sister,  Sir  Edward  being  absent  at  a  din- 
ner-party of  gentlemen.  They  both  welcomed  him  with  eager 
inquiries  concerning  their  young  favourite,  the  tone  of  which 
at  once  determined  him  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  tre- 
mendous subject  of  his  hopes  and  wishes ;  and  the  affectionate 
interest  expressed  for  her,  warmed  him  into  a  degree  of 
confidence  which  he  was  far  from  feeling  when  he  entered  the 
room. 

"  Pretty  creature  ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  "  and  that 
wretched  woman  has  actually  left  her  alone  in  London 
lodgings  ?  .  .  .  .  Why  did  you  not  make  her  return  with  you, 
Montague  ?  ....  It  was  surely  no  time  to  stand  upon  eti- 
quette." 

"  I  dared  not  even  a6k  it,"  replied  Colonel  Hubert,  bis  voice 
faltering,  and  his  manner  such  as  to  make  the  two  ladies  ex- 
change a  hasty  glance  with  each  other.  0 

"  You  dared  not  ask  Agnes  Willoughby,  poor  little  thing, 
to  come  down  with  you  to  my  house,  Colonel  Hubert  ?  "  said 
the  old  lady.  "  You  surely  forget  that  you  went  up  to  London 
with  an  invitation  for  her  in  your  pocket  ?  " 
,  "  My  dear  aunt/'  replied  Colonel  Hubert,  hesitating  in  his 
speech,  as  neither  of  his  auditors  had  ever  before  heard  him 
hesitate,  "  I  have  much  to  tell  you  respecting  both  Agnes  Wil- 
loughby ....  and  myself .  .  .  ." 

Then  tell  it,  in  Heaven's  name ! "  said  Lady  Elizabeth 
sharply.  "  Let  it  be  what  it  may,  I  would  rather  hear  it 
than  be  kept  hanging  thus  by  the  ears  between  the  possible  and 
impossible." 

ColGnsl  Hubert  moved  his  chair ;  and  seating  himself  beside 
Lady  Stephenson,  took  her  hand,  as  if  to  show  that  6he  too  was 
to  listen  to  what  he  was  about  to  say,  though  it  was  their 
aunt  to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  "  From  suspense,  at 
least,  I  can  relieve  you,  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  you,  too,  my  dear 
Emily,  who  look  at  me  so  anxiously  without  saying  a  word 
....  at  least  I  can  relieve  you  from  suspense. ...  I  love  Hiss 
Willoughby ;  and  I  hope,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to 
make  her  my  wife. " 

Lady  Stephenson  pressed  his  hand,  and  said  nothing  ;  bat 

a  deep  sigh  escaped  her.     Lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  accus- 

tomed  to  manifest  her  feelings  so  gently,  rose  from  her  seat  on 

the  sofa,  and  placing  herself  imme&»to&j  ta&rce  him,  said, 

*itb  great  vehemence,  "  Montague  Tfcvjtafei*.,  wa.  <&  mj  " 
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lister,  you  are  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  a  trifle  beyond 
«...  Your  magnificent  estate  of  thirteen  hundred  a  year,  and 
....  I  beg  your  pardon  ....  some  odd  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  over,  is  all  your  own,  and  you  may  marry  Mrs.  Barnaby 
herself,  if  you  please,  and  settle  it  upon  her.  No  one  living 
that  I  know  of  has  any  power  to  prevent  it.  .  •  .  But,  sir,  if 
you  expect  that  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris  will  ever  receive  as  her 
niece  a  girl  artful  enough  to  conceal  from  me  and  from  your 
sister  the  fact  that  she  was  engaged  to  you,  and  that,  too, 
while  receiving  from  both  of  us  the  most  flattering  attention 
....  nay,  such  affection  as  might  have  opened  any  heart  not 
made  of  brass  and  steel ....  if  you  expect  this,  you  will  find 
yourself  altogether  mistaken." 

This  harangue,  which  her  ladyship  intended  to  be  overpower, 
ingly  severe,  was,  in  fact,  very  nearly  the  most  agreeable  one 
that  Colonel  Hubert  could  have  listened  to,  for  it  touched  only 
on  a  subject  of  offence  that  he  was  perfectly  able  to  remove. 
All  embarrassment  immediately  disappeared  from  his  manner; 
and  springing  up  to  place  himself  between  his  aunt  and  the 
door,  to  which  'she  was  approaching  with  stately  steps,  he  said, 
in  a  voice  almost  of  exultation,  "  My  dearest  aunt ! .  .  .  .  How 
like  your  noble  self  it  is  to  have  made  this  objection  before 
every  other !  .  .  .  .  And  this  objection,  which  would  indeed 
have  been  fatal  to  every  hope  of  happiness,  I  can  remove  by  a 
single  word  ....  Agnes  was  as  ignorant  of  my  love  for  her  as 
you  and  Emily  could  be  till  last  night.  ...  I  have  loved  her 
....  longer,  it  may  be,  than  I  have  known  it  myself .... 
perhaps  I  might  date  it  from  the  first  hour  I  saw  her,  but  she 
knew  nothing  of  it  .  .  .  Last  night,  for  the  first  time,  I  con- 
fessed to  her  my  love. . .  .  And  what  think  you,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, was  her  answer  ?  " 

"  Nay,  Mr,  Benedict,  I  know  not.  .  • '  I  thank  you,  air,' 
and  a  low  courtesy,  I  suppose." 

"  I  was  less  happy,  Lady  Elizabeth,"  he  replied,  half 
smiling ;  adding  a  moment  after,  however,  with  a  countenance 
from  which  all  trace  of  gaiety  had  passed  away,  "  The  answer 
of  Miss  Willoughby  to  my  offer  of  marriage  was  ....  Colonel 
Hubert,  I  can  never  be  your  wife." 

"  Indeed  !  . . .  ,  Then  how  comes  it,  Montague,  that  you 
still  talk  of  making  her  so  ?  " 

"  Because,  before  I  left  her,  I  thought  \  w*  ie«afc  ^gwro^ 

e  e  3 
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For  hope  that  her  refusal  was  not  caused  by  any 
like  to  roe." 

"  Really  ! " interrupted  Lady  Elisabeth. 

4t  Nay,  my  dear  aunt,"  resumed  Hubert,  "yom  may  in  jour 
kind  and  long-enduring  partiality  fancy  this  impassible;  hut, 
unhappily  for  my  peace  at  that  moment,  I  .wmmnhwcd  thai  I 
was  more  than  five-aird-thirty,  and  she  not  quite  *ighieen." 

"  But  she  told  yon  I  suppose  shat  you  .wese  stall  .a  wry 
handsome  fellow.  .  . .  Only  she  had  some  other  ebjoctian,   ■ 
and  pray,  what  was  it,  air?" 

"  She  feared  the  coamectiau  would  be  dsmlesaing  to  you  and 
Lady  Stephenson." 

"  And  you  assured  her  most  earnestly 
mistaken  ?  " 

«  No,  Lady  Elizabeth,  I  did  wot.  There 
in  her  -position  thai  must  make  my  marrying  her  asssBjards- 
jectionuble  to  tny  family  ;  and  though  my  little  ndflpendeuee 
is,  as  your  ladyship  ebserros,  my  •**»  I  would  mat  wish  to 
share  h  with  any  woman  who  would  be  indifferent  4»  tuheir  aa- 
oeption  -of  hper.  Jill  my  -hope,  sherefose,  seats  'hi  she  ese- 
iidence  I  feel  that,  when  the  first  <uiroleasmg  ssmaisse  ^•f  .ibis 
uvewal  shall  have  passed  away,  you  . ..  .  ,  hsthtuf  faeu  •  «.•  . 
lor  <4here  is  no  one  else  iwhose  approbation  I  should  wait  Sat 
,  . , .  -you  will  suffer  your  hearts  sad  beads  to  assske^ufiakuud 
seasonable  balance  between  all  that  tny  sweet  Agnes  Jms  ua  her 
favour  «nd  al  she  has  against  her.  I>o  this,  Lady  Tjilmbnthj 
but  do  st  as  kindly  sb  you  can,  .  . ..  Emily  will  help  gma 
to-morrow  morning  ysu  shall  tell  uae  youriaVrisissi . ..  •«  I«an 
resolve  -on  nothing  till  I  hear  it." 

Colonel  Hubert,  us  bouu  as  he  had  said  this,  left  she  jssss, 
nor  did  they  see  him  again  that  night. 

The  incvatng  came,  and  he  met  Lady  Jutephenaosi  «tt  the 
breakfast  table,  but  Lady  Elizabeth  did  mat  ejmnar,  wandim; 
-dawn  word,  as  was  mat  unusual  with  her,  that  she  shamM  sake 
hnramesmate  in  her  wwa  room.  Sir  Edward  wus  met  Juuhe 
atom  when  he  entered,  and  he  seised  the  opporsuai^  40  utter 
a  hasty  and  abrupt  rnotnry  .as  to  the  answer  he  TOJght  esrpect 
from  herself  and  their  aunt. 

c'From  me,  Montague," she  seplicd,  "you  cannot  sSoar  to 
hear  any  thing  very  harshly  disagreeable.    Xn  4nUh,  I  Isjave 
-teem  mo  long  sxcufitomad  to  %£kNe  fogXwWr^attf  tosher 
did,  or  wished  to  do,  was  wi&eit — \»^^aaX\\i^w^\ft^K\ 
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Uttfficult  lor  me  to  think  otherwise  new ;  betides,  I  cannot 
4any,  thoue£i  perhaps  it  hardly  ought  to  We  taken  frito  the  ac- 
*ooaKt,  nhat  1  too  am  nrymneh  In  love  wHh  Agnes  Wflleughby, 
and  that ....  anongh  I  would  -give  -any  Httk  'finger  she  nad 
010  aunt  Bawafey  belonging  to  bct  .  .  .  .  1  never  uw  any  wo- 
<man  in  any  rank  wham  I  -could  «o  eordintly  lore  and  welcome 
.as  a  Bister. 

m  f&  reply  to  ants,  GaWnet  afcfcitilaaued  <he  lavely  apeafcer 
«•  &as  heart: ;  and  feefisrelie  had  released  her  from  his  embrace 
or  repeated  his  inquiry  concerning  Lady  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward 
Stephenson  -entered.,  and  the  ooBveraatian  became  genera!. 

Fat-  wany  Imubb  atf  "that  kkaome  ^morning  Colonel  Hubert 
was  kept  hi  the  finest  -tanntfiaine;  «tate  -of  auanenae  %y  the  pro- 
longed absence  *ef  the  eld  lady  from  4he  dfarwingrrooBi.  *  But 
at  length,  after  Sir  Edward  and  his  lady  %ad  -set  off  Cor  their 
aeeoad  morning  anaftie  widioat  fjftw,  (he  *was  cheered  oy  the 
appearance  of  the  ancient  maiden,  who  was  his  aunt's  tire- 
woman, bringing  ta  tbar  lap-dog,  aB4L4be  <ver*et  •euslrixm  that 
was  its  appendage  ;  which  having  ffaeed  reverently  before  the 
Are,  she  ■moved  4k  ^awounte  fttutmiU  an  inch  one  way,  and 
the  little  table  that  ever  stood  beside  it  en  iaen  aVe  other,  -and 
was  retiring,  whan  Cotanel  flWbert  «aid, .  ..."  Is  tny  aunt 
mowing  immediately,  Mitahetf  * 

"  My  lady  will  not  be  long,  colonel..  .  .  *  But  her  kdjahrp 
is  wery  poetly  this  aooroing,"  and  wl#i  -a  graceful  ewinging 
courtesy,  she  withdrew. 

The  colonel  trembled  aH  over,  **  very  poorly,"  as  applied 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Norn**  having  from  liis-earnest  raooReotion 
always  Been^eonaidefed  ma  aynenyaaeue  'to  ac  very  cross/' 

44  She  wifl  refose  «•  aee  'her !"  ahenejht  tie,  prang-tiie  room 
in  violent  agitation  .  - . .  **  and  in  •abet -ease  <dfce  will  keep  tier 
ward  . .  •.  .  £he  will  araaer  %e  my  wife  f 

"  twVas  «*«*!  «...  How  you  do  shake  4he  Team,  Colonel 
Hubert,"  aaid  *^ery-oraahed^o1ae  behind  %im,  just  after  he 
iiad  passed  the  door  in  has  peitnrbed  promenade.  H  If  you 
vaolc  such  a  isncy  early  in  the  merrimg,  -whan  «fl»e  house  -maid 
ought  sweep  np  the  duet  yon  toad  raised,  I  4>eufd -not  object 
to  it,  for  it  is  vary  like  %a*Uig  onrfe  earpet  beat*  ....  %ut 
just  as  I  am  coming  to  not  down  here,  it  k  very  dkagreeafele 


Tbiagnurible  lasted  justlc^g^aawB^^^ftss^^fc^^^a^ 
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(who  looked  as  if  she  had  been  eating  crab-apples,  and  walked 
as  if  she  had  suddenly  been  seized  with  the  gout  in  all  her 
joints,)  to  place  herself  in  her  easy  chair  as  she  concluded  it, 
during  which  time  the  colonel  stood  still  upon  the  hearth-rug 
with  his  eyes  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  venerable  but  very 
hostile  features  that  were  approaching  him.  A  moment's 
silence  followed,  during  which  the  old  lady  looked  up  in  his 
face  with  the  most  provoking  expression  imaginable ;  for  cross 
as  it  was,  there  was  a  glance  of  playful  malice  in  it  that  seemed 
to  say, — 

"  You  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  cry,  colonel." 

He  felt  provoked  with  her,  and  this  gave  him  courage.  — 
<r  May  I  beg  of  you,  Lady  Elizabeth,  to  tell  me  what  I  may 
hope  from  your  kindness  on  the  subject  I  mentioned  to  you 
last  night  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  remember  your  grandfather  ?  "  was  her 
reply. 

"  The  Earl  of  Archdale  ?  .  .  .  .  Yes,  madam,  perfectly." 

"  You  do  ...  •  Humph !  ,  •  .  .  And  your  paternal  grand- 
father, with  his  pedigree  from  Duke  Nigel  of  Normandy  ;  did 
you  ever  hear  of  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lady  Elizabeth,"  replied  the  colonel  in  a  tone  of  in* 
difference ;  Ci  1  have  heard  of  him ;  but  he  died,  you  know, 
when  I  was  very  young." 

There  was  a  minute's  silence,  which  was  broken  by  another 
question  from  Lady  Elizabeth. 

"  And  pray,  sir,  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  who 
was  the  grandfather  of  Miss  Willoughby  ?  " 

"  I  have  little,  or  indeed  no  doubt,  Lady  Elizabeth,  that 
Miss  Willoughby  is  the  grand-daughter  of  that  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby, of  Greatfield  Park,  in  Warwickshire,  who  lost  the 
tremendous  stake  at  piquet  that  you  have  heard  of,  and  two  of 
whose  daughters  married  the  twin-sons  of  Lord  Eastcombe 
I  think  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  circumstances." 

Lady  Elizabeth  drew  herself  forward  in  her  chair,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  face  of  her  nephew,  said,  in  a  voice 
of  great  severity,  "  Do  you  mean  to  assert  to  me,  Colonel  Mon- 
tagae  Hubert,  that  Agnes  WVQou^vb^  is  niece  to  Lady  East- 
combe  and  the  Honourable  Mr&.'NYveXXr" 
tc  I  mean  to  assert  to  you,  matam,  \3aaX,  MVfc  toj  %xtix\Rav 
muion  that  such  will  prove  to  be  ftv*  te*~    ^\\jsm« 
considered  it  necessary,  L,ady  m***^^*™***  ^  «>« 
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my  father  to  withhold  his  affections  from  the  chosen  of  his 
heart,  till  he  was  assured  he  should  gain  all  the  honour  by  the 
selection  which  a  union  with  Lady  Eastcombe's  niece  could 
bestow ;  .  • .  .  nor  should  I  have  mentioned  my  belief  in  this 
connection,  by  way  of  a  set-off  to  the  equally  near  claim  of 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  had  you  not  questioned  me  so  particularly ." 

Had  Colonel  Hubert  studied  his  answer  for  a  twelvemonth, 
he  could  not  have  composed  a  more  judicious  one :  there  was 
a  spice  of  hauteur  in  it  by  no  means  uncongenial  to  the  old 
lady's  feelings ;  and  there  was,  too,  enough  of  defiance  to  make 
her  take  counsel  with  herself  as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  vex  him  further.  It  was,  therefore,  less  with  the  accent  of 
mockery,  and  more  with  that  of  curiosity,  that  she  recom- 
menced her  interrogatory. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  Montague,  from  what  source  you  de- 
rived this  knowledge  of  Miss  Willoughby's  family  ?  .  . .  •  Was 
it  from  herself  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  If  the  facts  be  as  I  have  stated,  and  as  I 
hope  and  believe  they  will  be  found,  Miss  Willoughby  will  be 
as  much  surprised  by  the  discovery  as  your  ladyship." 

(C  From  whom,  then,  did  you  hear  it  ?  " 

"  From  no  one,  Lady  Elizabeth,  as  a  matter  of  fact  con- 
nected with  Agnes.  But  something,  I  know  not  what,  intro- 
duced the  mention  of  old  Willoughby's  wild  stake  at  piquet  at 
the  club  the  other  day  ....  The  name  struck  me,  and  I  led 
old  Major  Barnes  to  talk  to  me  of  the  family.  He  told  me 
that  a  younger  son,  a  gay  harum-scarum  sort  of  youth,  mar* 
ried.some  girl,  when  he  was  in  country  quarters,  whom  his 
family  would  not  receive ;  that,  ruined  and  broken-hearted 
by  this  desertion,  he  went  abroad  almost  immediately  after  his 
marriage,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since." 

"  And  this  is  the  foundation  upon  which  you  build  your 
hope,  that  Mrs.  Barnaby 's  niece  is  also  the  niece  of  Lady 
Eastcombe  ?  •  •  •  •  Ingenious,  certainly,  colonel,  as  a  theory, 
but  somewhat  slight  as  an  edifice  on  which  to  hang  any 
weighty  matter.  .  .  .  Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  hang  nothing  on  it,  Lady  Elizabeth.     If  I  did  not  feel 
that  Miss  Willoughby  was  calculated  to  make  me  happy  with- 
out this  supposed  relationship,  I  cettaiitV}  &usv&&  to*.  *&&&. 
her  so  with  it.     However,  that  your  la&y&ivp  xaa.^  xtf*.  Sss*52* 
my  imagination  more  fertile  than  it  reaY^  V*9  **■  «*»**■  *^»  ^ 
when  at  Clifton,  I  did  hear  from  the  M\%se%  ^**»>  ^tff0 
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litve  before  mentioned  to  you,  that  the  father  of  Agnes  went 
Abroad  after  his  marriage,  and  moreover  that  no  newa»of  him 
in  any  way  ever  reached  his  wife's  family  afterwards." 

Lady  Elizabeth  for  some  time  made  no  reply,  but  seemed 
to  ponder  upon  this  statement  very  earnestly.  At  length  she 
said,  in  a  tone  from  which  bony  and  harshness,  levity  sad 
severity,  were  equally  banished,  —  "  Montague  1  ....  there 
ore  some  of  the  feefings  which  you  have  just  expic— ed,  in 
which  I  cannot  sympathise ;  but  a  very  little  reflection  will 
teach  you  that  there  is  no  ground  of  oneDcetoyouinthis  .... 
lor  it  would  be  unnatural  that  I  should  do  so.  Ton  -Cell  me 
that  your  father's  son  need  not  deem  the  honour  of  a  *rek- 
tionship  to  Viscountess  Eastcombe  necessary  to  ins  happfaea 
in  life.  So  far  I  am  able  to  comprehend  you,  although  Lady 
Eastcombe  is  an  honourable  and  excellent  personage,  whose 
near  connection  with  a  young  lady  would  be  no  contemptible 
advantage  (at  least  in  my  mind)  upon  her  introduction  Into 
life.  But  we  will  pass  this.  .  .  .  When,  however,  you  proceed 
to  tell  me  that  your  choice  in  marriage  eould  in  nowise  %e 
affected  by  the  rank  and  station  of  those  with  whom  ft  might 
bring  you  in  contact,  and  that  too,  when  the  queafion  is, 
-whether  a  Mrs.  Barnaby,  or  a  Lady  Eastcombe,  should  be  in 
ihe  foreground  -of  the  group,  you  must  excuse  fne  if  I  tanaat 
aollow  you." 

Nothing  is  so  distressing  in  an  argument  as  to  have  -a  tact 
-of  grandiloquent  oentiment  set  aside  by  a  few  -wards  of 
taanraon  sense.  Colonel  Hubert  walked  the  length  of  uie 
♦drawing-room,  and  back  again,  before  he  answered  ;  lie  felt 
4hat,  as  his  aunt  put  die  case,  he  was  as  far  from  fo&kmmg 
Irs  assertion  Try  «his  judgment  as  herself;  bat  ere  Ins  untax 
was  finished,  the  image  of  the  desolate  Agnes,  as  he  nad  aeen 
far  the  night  (before,  arose  before  nhn,  and  resumed  its  un- 
aaaquerable  mnuenceun  his  heart.  He  took  a  hint  4rom  Sher 
Myoaip,  threw  aside  all  mixture  of  lieat  and  auger,  and 
vepiieei, — ■»■ 

"  Heaven  forbid,  Lady  Elisabeth,  fhat  I  should  attempt  to 
♦defend  any -such  doctrine;  ....  believe  me,  it  is  not  mine. 
Ber,  in  one  word,  1  love  Miss  WiHoughby ;  and  if  I  can 
arrive  at  the  happiness  of  believing  that  I  am  loved  in  return, 
auAiag  hat  her  own  Tefasel  will  prevent  me  from  marrying 
Tins  is  my  statement  <A  tote  \  \  w\&.  axxaaxoXaai 
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and  throw  myself  wholly  upon  your  judgment  to  smooth,  «r 
render  more  rugged,  the  path  which  lies  before  me." 

The  old  lady  looked  at  him  and  smiled  very  kindly.  a  Mon- 
tague/' said  she,  <"  resolve  my  doubts.  Is  it  the  mention  of 
yoar  pleasant  suspicions  respecting  Miss  WiHougbbys  paternal 
ancestry,  . ...  or  your  present  unvarnished  Tnatrikness,  that 
has  won  upon  me?  ....  Upon  my  honour  I  could  not  answer 
this  question  myself; ....  tat  certain  it  is  that  I  do  feel 
more  inclined  to  remember  what  a  very  sweet  jcreatave  Agnes 
is  at  -mis  moment,  than  I  ever  thought  I  should  again  -when 
our  conversation  began.    * 

Colonel  Hubert  kneeled  down  'upon  lier  "footstool,  and  Kiss- 
ing her  hand,  said,  in  a  voice  that  spoke  his  happiness,  "  It 
matters  not  to  me  what  the  cause  is,  my  -dearest  aunt. ...  I 
thank  Heaven  for  *flie  effect !  . .  . .  and  now ....  do  not  think 
that  I  am  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  thk  kindness,  if  I 
ask  you  to  remember  -flie  position  tif  Miss  Wilioughby  at  this 
moment.  Ivlth  nach  views  for  *fhe  'future  as  I  have  explained 
to  you,  is  it  not  my  duty  to  remove  her  'from  it  ? 

**  What  then  do  you  propose  to  do.?"  demanded  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

"  I  can  do  liothmg,*  ....  be  replied .;  .  . .  . <cc  whatever 
aid  or  protection  tan  "be  -extended  to  "her  must  come  from  you 
....  or  Lady  Stephenson ;  . . .  .  -and  that  I  should  rather  it 
came  from  you,  who  have  long  been  to  me  as  a  mother,  can 
"hardly  surprise  you.  ffir  Edward  is  an  excellent  young  man, 
....  but  he  has  ~preju65ces  "£hat  f  should  not  Hfce  to  battle 
with  on  this  occasion.  It  is  from  you,  and  you  only,  Lady 
Elizabeth,  that  I  either  hope  or  wish  to  find  protection  for 
my  future  wile.** 

Again  Lady  Elizabeth  pondered.  *c  Did  not  Agnes  tell 
us,"  she  said  at  lenjgth,  *  did  she  not  say  in  her  letter  to  Lady 
Stephenson,  that  she  had  applied  to  some  aged  -relation  in 
Devonshire,  by  whom  she  Imped  to  he  extricated  from  her 
present  terrible  embarrassment?* 

"  It  is  very  likely;"  Tepnefl  Colonel  Hubert,  *  for  she 
spoke  to  me  of  such  a  one,  and  hoped  that  Thursday  .... 

that  is  to-morrow,  is  it  not? -would  bring  an  answer  to 

"her  application."* 

Ci  Then,  Montague^  we  must  wait  $d -hear  what  "this  Thurs- 
day brings  forth  before  we  interfere  to  tojws*.  1&»  ^ftet  **& 
'protection  which  it  is  possftAe  A*  tkkj  tm*.  ^tob&«,  » • »  ^^ 
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Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so,  ....  for  if  she  is  to  be  your  wife, 
Colonel  Hubert,  and  it  is  pretty  plain  she  will  be,  will  it  not 
be  better  that  you  should  follow  her  with  your  addresses  to 
the  lowliest  roof  in  Devonshire,  than  that  she  should  take 
refuge  here  where  every  gossip's  finger  will  be  pointed  at  her?  " 

It  was  impossible  to  deny  the  truth  of  this,  and  Colonel 
Hubert  cared  not  to  avow  that  all  the  favour  she  had  bid  him 
hope  for  was  but  conditional,  and  that  till  the  avowal  of  his 
love  should  be  sanctioned  by  his  aunt  and  sister,  he  was  still 
to  hold  himself  as  a  rejected  man.  He  dared  not  tell  her  this, 
lest  the  feelings  he  had  conquered  with  so  much  difficulty 
should  return,  upon  learning  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to 
encourage  them. 

As  patiently  as  he  could,  therefore,  he  awaited  the  expected 
letter  rrom  Agnes,  and  well  was  he  rewarded  for  doing  so. 
The  letter  itself,  modest  and  unboastful  as  it  was,  gave  a 
sufficiently  improved  picture  of  her  condition  to  remove  all 
present  anxiety  on  her  account ;  and  though  he  certainly  had 
no  idea  of  the  transformation  she  had  undergone,  from  a  heart- 
broken, penniless  dependent,  into  a  petted,  cherished  heiress, 
he  was  soothed  into  the  belief  that  it  would  now  cost  his  aunt 
and  sister  infinitely  less  pain  than  he  had  anticipated,  to  ex- 
tend such  a  degree  of  favour  to  his  Agnes  as  might  lead  her 
to  confirm  the  hope  on  which  he  lived. 

But  it  was  not  the  letter  of  Agnes  that  produced  the  most 
favourable  impression  upon  Lady  Elizabeth ;  the  postscript  of 
Miss  Compton  was  infinitely  more  powerful  in  its  effect  upon 
her  mind.  Of  Agnes,  personally,  she  never  thought  without 
a  degree  of  partial  admiration  that  nearly  approached  to 
affection ;  and  vague  as  the  hope  was  respecting  the  family  of 
her  father,  it  clung  very  pertinaciously  to  the  old  lady's  me- 
mory, while  a  certain  resemblance  which  she  felt  sure  that  she 
could  trace  between  the  nose  of  Agnes  and  that  of  the  honour- 
able Miss  Nivett,  Lord  Eastcombe's  eldest  daughter,  was  doing 
wonders  in  her  mind  by  way  of  a  balance-weight  against  the 
rouge  and  ringlets  of  Mrs.  Barnaby ;  yet,  nevertheless,  the 
notion  that  not  "  horrid  Mrs.  Barnaby  "  only,  but  a  host  of 
aunts  and  cousins  of  the  same  breed,  might  come  down  upon 
her  in  the  event  of  this  ill-assorted  marriage,  kept  her  in  a 
sort  of  feverish  wavering  state,  something  between  good  and 
ill  humour,  that  was  exceeding  M^wp»%  ta  ^«  ueohew. 
The  fceen-sighted  old  lady  at  one*  ywwA  <&»&.  <&*  ^wfcr 
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script  to  Agnes's  letter  was  not  written  by  a  second  Mrs.  Bar 
naby,  and  from  that  moment  she  determined,  much  more 
decisively  than  she  chose  to  express,  that  she  would  torment 
Colonel  Hubert  with  no  farther  opposition. 

After  a  short  consultation  between  the  aunt  and  niece,  that 
letter  was  despatched,  the  receipt  of  which  was  mentioned  before 
Miss  Compton  and  Agnes  left  London  for  Clifton.  Had  Colonel 
Hubert  been  consulted  upon  it,  he  would  perhaps  have  sug- 
gested, as  an  improvement,  that  the  proposed  meeting  should 
take  place  the  following  week  in  London ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  composition  was  too  satisfactory  for  him  to  venture  upon  any 
alteration  of  it,  and  again  he  called  patience  to  his  aid,  while 
many  miserably  long  days  were  wasted  by  the  very  slow  and 
deliberate  style  in  which  the  man  and  maid  servant  who  ma- 
naged all  Lady  Elizabeth's  worldly  concerns  set  about  preparing 
themselves  and  her  for  this  removal.  It  was  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure  which  almost  atoned  for  the  vexation  of  this  delay, 
that  he  learned  Sir  Edward's  good-natured  compliance  with 
his  beautiful  bride's  capricious-seeming  wish  of  revisiting 
Clifton.  Colonel  Hubert  pertinaciously  refused  to  let  his  gay 
brother-in-law  into  his  confidence,  till  the  time  arrived  for 
presenting  him  to  Miss  Willoughby,  as  to  his  future  wife. 
Did  this  reserve  arise  from  some  unacknowledged  doubt 
whether  Agnes,  when  the  pressure  of  misfortune  was  withdrawn, 
would  voluntarily  bestow  herself  on  a  man  of  his  advanced 
age  ?  Perhaps  so.  That  Agnes  was  less  than  eighteen,  and 
himself  more  than  thirty-five,  were  facts  repeated  to  himself 
too  often  for  his  tranquillity. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AGNES   APPKAAS   AT   CLIFTON   IN  A   NEW   CHA&ACTEft. 

* 

At  as  early  an  hour,  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival  at  Clif- 
ton, as  Agnes  could  hope  to  find  her  friend  Mary  awake,  she  set 
ofF  for  Rodney  Place.  It  was  a  short  walk,  but  a  happy  one, 
even  though  she  had  yet  to  learn  whether  Lady  Elizabeth 
Norris  and  her  party  were  or  were  not  arrived. 

But  there  was  something  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  that 
made  her  very  tolerably  'easy  ....  moxe  *o  \*s\*s^  ^»xk  ^*. 
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confessed  to  herself ....  on  this  point.     Every  day  mads  tha 
mysterious  fact  of  Mist  Compura'a  being  a  woman  of  hand- 
some fortune  more  familiar  to  hear,  and  every  hour  mads  it 
more  clear  that  she  had  no  other  object  in  life  than  to  make 
that  fortune  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  her  nieae.     It  fol- 
lowed, therefore,  that,  not  having  altogether  forgotten,  the  feat 
of  Colonel  Hubert's  declaration  at  a  moment  when,  all  *Tii*fli 
but  his  own  heart,  must  have  pleaded  against  her,  some  vary 
comfortable  ground  for  hope  to  rest  upon  waa-diacoveraU*  ia 
the  circumstances  of  her  present  position. .  • .  "  There  will  at 
no  danger,'9  thought  she,  "  that  when  he  speaks  again*  nvj 
answer  should  be  such  as  to  make  him  fancy  himself  tea  aid 
for  me." 

The  servant  at  Rodney  Place  who  opened  the  dees  to 
Agnes,  was  the  same  who  had  done  her  the  like  service  same 
dozen  of  times  during  her  last  visit  at  Clifton,  but  he  betrayed 
no  sign  of  recognition  when  she  presented  herself.  In-  fact, 
the  general  appearance  of  Agnes  was  so  greatly  changed  facet 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  it  when  she  waa  etothee 
in  the  residuum  of  the  Widow  Barnaby's  weeds,  that  MS  she 
smiled,  and  spoke  her  inquiry  for  Miss  Peters,  he  had  no 
recollection  of  her. 

As  soon,  however,  as  he  discovered  that  it  was  the  Mas 
Willoughby  who  had  left  all  his  ladies  crying  when 
away,  he  took  care  to  make  her  perceive  that  she  waa  not 
gotten  by  the  manner  in  which  he  said,  "  Miss  Peterayma/i 
is  not  come  down  stairs  yet ;  but  she  will  be  very  happy  t*  sat 
you,  ma'am,  if  you  will  please  to  walk  up," 

As  the  early  visiter  was  of  the  same  opinion,  she  scrupled 
not  to  find  her  way  to  the  well-known  door,  and  without  even 
the  ceremony  of  a  tap,  presented  herself  to  her  friend.  It  is 
probable  that  Mary  looked  more  at  the  face  and  less  at  the 
dress  of  the  visiter  than  the  servant  had  done,  for,  uttering  a 
cry  of  joy,  aha  sprang  towards  her,,  and  meat  afiactionately 
folded  her  in  a  cordial  embrace. 

"  My  sweet  Agnes  ! .  . .  .  This  is  so  like  you  !  At  theverj 
instant  you  entered,.  I  was  calculating  die  probabilftiea  betweea 
to-day  and  to-morrow  for  your  arrival.  Ah,  little  girl  P. . . . 
Did  I  not  tell  you  to  address  yourself  to  Miss  Cenrpton,  af 
Comptoa  Basett,  long  ago  ?  What  say  you  to  my  wnxfcsjB 
now}9* 
**Tb*t  jovl  were  inspired,  Mary,  «r& ta&\  tasx<GBjMa 
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suffer  a  good  deal  far  not  listening  to  such  an  oracle. . . .  But 
had  I  done  so,.  I  should  bare  never  known,*  .  • ." 

"  The  diffamte  between  the  extreme  of  Barnaby  misery 
and  Compfcm  comfort?"  said  Mary,  finishing  the  sentence 
for  her. 

Agnes  blushed,  but  said  with  a  happy  smile,  "  Tes 
assuredly  I  may  say  so." 

Miss  Peters  looked  at  her,  and  langhetL  "  These  is  some- 
thing else  ye*  would  not  have  known,  I  am  very  sure,  Agnes, 
by  that  conscious  face, ....  and  it  must  be  something  very 
well  worth  knowing  by  that  look  of  radiant  happiness  which. 
I  never  saw  on  your  fair  face  before . .  *  •  no,  not  even  when 
for  the  first  time  you  looked  down  upon  Avon's  dun  stream  ; 
for  then,  if  I  remember  rightly r  your  joy  showed  itself  in 
tears ;  but  now,  my  dear,  you  are  dimpling  with  smiles,  though 
I  really  believe  you  are  doing  all  you  can  to  hide  them  from, 
me.  Say  why  is  this  ?  » •  • .  wherefore  ....  what  should  it 
mean  ?  " 

"  Mary !.....  There,  is  not  an  event  of  my  life,  nor  a 
thought  of  my  heart,  that  I  would  wish  to  hide  from  you  .... 
But  how  can  I  begin  telling  you  such  very  long  and  incredible 
stories  as  I  have  got  to  tell,  just  as  you  have  finished  dressing, 
and  are  ready  to  go  down  to  breakfast  ?  "  said  Agnes. 

ce  Breakfast ! "  replied  her  friend  •  • .  »  "  I  would  rather  go 
without  breakfast  for  a  month  than  not  hear  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  all  your  adventures  from  the  moment  you 
left  this  house  in  crape  and  bombasin,  with  your  cheeks  aa 
white  as  marble,  and  your  eyes  full  of  tears,  up  to  this  present 
now,  that  you  have  entered  it  again  in  as  elegant  a  morning 
toilet  as  London  can  furnish,  with  your  cheeks  full  of  dimples, 
and  your  eyes  dancing  in  your  head  with  happiness,  notwith- 
standing all  your  efforts  to  look  demure ....  Come,  sit  down 
again,  Agnes,  and  tell  me  alL" 

(C  Tell  you  all  I  will,  depend  upon  it*  bnt  not  now,  dear 
Mary ....  Think  of  all  your  mother's  kindness  to  me  •  . .  . 
Shall  I  sit  here  indulging  in  confidential  gossip  with  you, 
instead  of  paying  my  compliments  to  her  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  in  the  breakfast-room  ? .  •  • .  No,  positively  no.  86 
come  down  ataks  with  me  directly,  or  X  wul  go  by  myself.* 

"Aunt  Campion  is  spoiling  you,  child;  that  is  quite 
^  clear . . . .  You  used  to  be  obedient  to  command,  and  ever 
'  ready  to  do  aa  I  desired,  but  now  you,  fog  fawti  ^t&'Sx*  ^Stat  ^ 
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lord  chancellor.  Come  along,  then,  Miss  Agnes;  but 
remember  that,  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  I  expect,  first  to 
be  taken  to  the  Mall  (have  I  not  got  nice  lodgings  for  you  ?) 
and  introduced  to  Miss  Compton,  of  Compton  Basett,  and 
then  taken  to  our  old  seat  on  the  rock,  then  and  there  to  hear 
all  that  has  befallen  you." 

To  this  Agnes  agreed,  and  they  descended  together.  The 
interest  and  the  pleasure  that  her  entrance  excited  among  the 
family  group  already  assembled  round  the  breakfast-table  was 
very  gratifying  to  her.  Mrs.  Peters  seemed  hardly  less 
delighted  than  Mary ;  the  two  girls  kissed  her  affectionately, 
and  gazed  at  her  with  as  much  admiration  as  astonishment, 
which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  admired  her  much ; 
good  Mr.  Peters  welcomed  her  very  cordially,  and  inquired 
with  the  most  scrupulous  politeness  for  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Barnaby ;  and  James  told  her  very  frankly  that  he  was 
delighted  to  see  her,  and  that  she  was  fifty  times  handsomer 
than  ever. 

The  conversation  that  followed  was  perfectly  frank,  on  the, 
part  of  Agnes,  in  all  that  related  to  the  kindness  of  her  aunt 
Compton,  and  the  happiness  she  enjoyed  from  being  under  her 
care ;  but,  from  delicacy  to  them,  she  said  as  little  as  possible 
about  Mrs.  Barnaby ;  and  from  delicacy  to  herself,  made  no 
mention  whatever  either  of  Colonel  Hubert  or  his  family. 

As  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  over  Mrs.  Peters  declared  her 
intention  of  immediately  waiting  on  Miss  Compton  ;  an  at- 
tention to  her  aunt  which  Agnes  welcomed  with  pleasure, 
though  it  still  farther  postponed  the  much-wished  for  con- 
versation with  her  friend  Mary.  The  whole  family  declared 
their  eagerness  to  be  introduced  to  the  old  lady,  of  whom  Miss 
Willoughby  spoke  with  such  enthusiasm  ;  but  as  the  discreet 
Mrs.  Peters  declared  that  at  this  first  visit  her  eldest  daughter 
only  must  accompany  her;  the  rest  yielded  of  necessity,  and 
the  three  ladies  set  out  together. 

u  I  expect  to  find  this  new  aunt  a  much  more  agreeable 
personage,  my  dear  Agnes,  than  your  former  chaperon,  though 
she  was  my  dear  sister ....  But  on  one  point  I  flatter  myself 
I  shall  find  them  alike." 

"  I  hope  this  point  of  resemblance  is  not  of  much  import. 
Mnce  to  jour  happiness,  my  dear  Mrs.  Peters,"  replied  Agnes, 
"for  if  it  be,  you  are  in  a  tad  wa^  *,  «kvo&  m^ht  and  day  an  a 
infinitely  less  unlike  than  my  two  route  S&.  &  xtosx^* 
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"  Yes,  but  it  is  of  great  importance  to  my  happiness,  parti- 
cularly for  this  evening,  Agnes,"  replied  Mrs.  Peters.  "  The 
point  of  resemblance  J  want  to  find  is  in  the  trusting  you  tc 
my  care.  We  are  going  to  a  party  this  evening  where  1 
should  particularly  like  to  take  you, ....  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible, you  know,  to  arrange  exchange  of  visits,  and  manage 
that  an  invitation  shall  be  sent  and  accepted  by  aunt  Compton. 
on  such  very  short  notice.  Do  you  think  she  will  let  you  go 
with  us?" 

"  Ask  her,  my  dear  Mrs.  Peters,"  replied  Agnes  with  a  very 
happy  smile,  "  and  see  what  she  will  say  to  it." 

"  I  will,  if  I  do  not  find  her  too  awful,"  was  the  answer. 

The  manner  in  which  Miss  Compton  received  and  enter, 
tained  her  visiters,  was  a  fresh  source  of  surprise  to  Agnes. 
Though  thinking  very  highly  of  her  intellect,  and  even  of  her 
conversational  powers,  she  had  anticipated  some  symptoms  of 
reserve  and  shyness  on  the  introduction  of  so  perfect  a  recluse  • 
to  strangers.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  Miss 
Compton  was  pleased  hy  the  appearance  and  manner  of  both 
mother  and  daughter,  and  permitted  them  to  perceive  that  she 
was  sOj  rather  with  the  easy  flattering  sort  of  courtesy  with 
which  a  superior  treats  those  whom  he  wishes  should  be 
pleased  with  him,  than  with  any  appearance  of  the  mauvaise 
honte  which  might  have  been  expected.  Nor  must  this  be 
condemned  as  unnatural,  for  it  was,  in  fact,  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  she  had  lived.  With 
keen  intellect,  elastic  animal  spirits,  and  a  position  that  places 
the  owner  of  it  fairly  above  the  reach  of  annoyance  from  any 
one,  (an  elevation,  by  the  bye,  that  few  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  can  boast,)  it  is  not  an  introduction  to  any  ordi- 
nary society  that  can  discompose  the  mind,  or  agitate  the 
manners. 

Mrs.  Peters  did  not  find  aunt  Compton  too  awful,  and 
therefore  preferred '  her  request,  which,  like  every  other  that 
could  have  been  made  likely  to  promote  the  pleasure  of  Agnes,, 
was  not  only  graciously  but  gratefully  complied  with.  A 
question  being  started  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  party  should 
go,  Mrs.  Peters's  carriage  not  being  able  to  take  them  all  at 
once,  Miss  Compton  settled  it  by  saying,  —  "  Agnes  has  her 
own  carriage  and  servants  here,  but  she  must  not  go  alone ; 
and  perhaps,  if  she  calls  at  your  house,  Mrs.  Peters.,  ^<svx  V^v 
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have  the  kindness  to  let  her  friend  Miry  accompany  her,  and 
permit  her  carriage  to  follow  your*." 

Thii  being  settled,  Mrs.  Peters  and  her  daughter  ime  to 
take  leave ;  and  Mary  then  hape^  that  Agnes,  by  returning 
with  them,  would  at  length  give  her  the  opportunity  ahe  so 
earnestly  desired  of  hearing  all  the  had  to  telL  But  ahe  wis 
again  disappointed,  "for  when  the  young  heiress  asked  her  nv- 
dulgent  aunt  whether  she  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
lovely  morning  to  see  some  of  the  beauties  of  Clifton,  ahe  ae- 
plied,  —  "I  should  like  nothing  so  well,  Agnes,  aa  to  lake  a 
drive  with  you  over  the  beautiful  downs  you  talk  «£  Will 
you  spare  her  to  me  for  so  long,  Miss  Peters  ?" 

"  I  dunk  you  deserve  a  little  of  her,  Miss  Cotnpton,"  an- 
swered the  young  lady  ;  "  and  with  the  hope  of  the  evening 
before  roe,  I  will  enter  no  protest  against  the  morning  <b-i*e." 

The  mother  and  daughter  then  took,  leave,  and  aa  they  left 
the  house,  they  exchanged  a  glance  that  seemed  to  express 
mutual  congratulation  on  the  altered  condition  of  their  favourite. 

*c  Well,  mamma,  you  will  be  rewarded  this  time  for  obey- 
ing my  commands  like  a  dutiful  mother,  and  permitting  jne  to 
make  a  pet  of  this  sweet  Agnes. «  -  .  There  k  nothing  in  the 
Barnaby  style  here. ...  I  was  sure  Miss  Gompton,  of  Camp- 
ton  Basett,  must  be  good  for  something,''  said  Mary. 

**  If  J  may  venture  to  hope,  as  1  think  I  may,"  replied  her 
mother,  "  that  ahe  will  never  be  the  means  of  hringii^r  me 
in  contact  with  my  incomparable  siater-ia-law  again,  I  may 
really  thank  you,  saucy  girl  as  you  are,  for  having  ao  taken 
the  reins  into  your  own  hands.  I  delight  in  this  Mies  Comp- 
ton.  There  is  a  racy  originality  about  her  that  is  vary 
awakening.  And  as  for  your  Agnes,  what  with  her  new 
young  happiness,  her  graceful  loveliness,  now  first  aeen  toaone 
advantage,  her  proud  and  pretty  fondness  for  her  ana^asd 
her  natural  joy  at  seeing  us  all  again  under  rimmnBtanoaB  so 
delightfully  altered,  I  really  do  think  she  is  the  meat 
htg  creature  I  ever  beheld." 
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Thb  superintending  the  toilet  of  Agnes  fee  the  party  of  that 
evening  was  a  new  and  very  delightful  page  m  the  history  of 
the  spinster  of  Compton  Basett.  The  fondest  neither  dress- 
ing a  lair  daughter  for  her  Just  presentation,  never  watched  the 
operations  ctf  the  toilet  more  anxiously ;  and  in  her  case  there 
was  a  sort  of  personal  triumph  attending  its  auoeeas,  that  com- 
bined the  joy  of  the  accomplished  artist,  who  sees  the  finished 
loveliness  himself  has  made,  with  the  food  approval  of  affection. 

Partly  from  her  own  native  good  -taste,  and  partly  from  the 
wisdom  of  listening  with  a  very  discriminating  judgment  to 
the  practical  counsels  of  an  experienced  modiste,  the  drees  of 
Agnes  was  exactly  what  it  ought  to  have  been ;  and  the  proud  old 
lady  herself  could  not  have  desired  an  appearance  moxedtetingufe 
than  that  of  her  adopted  child,  when,  turning  from  Peggy  and 
her  mirror,  ahe  made  her  a  sportive  courtesy  and  exclaimed,— 

"  Have  you  not  made  a  fine  lady  of  me,  «unt  Betsy  ?  " 

When  Miss  Compton's  carriage  stopped  at  Rodney  Place, 
it  was  Mrs.  Peters,  instead  of  her  daughter,  who  took  a  place 
in  at. 

"  Mary  is  -excessively  angry  with  10%"  said  ahe,  as  they 
drove  of£  "  far  not  letting  her  he  your  companion ;  but  I 
think  it  more  cotnme  Ufaut,  .Agnes,  that  1  should  present  you 
to  Mrs.  Pemberton  myself.  She  is  a  vastly  fine  lady  ; .  . .  . 
not  one  of  us  bumble  Bristolian  CMftonites,  who  pique  our- 
selves rather  upon  the  elevation  of  our  lime-etoue  rook  above 
the  level  of  the  stream  that  laves  our  merchants'"  quays,  than 
-on  any  other  species  of  superiority  mat  we  can  lay  clam  to. 
Mrs.  Pemberton  is  none  of  us.  • . .  She  has  a  house  in  London 
«nd  a  park  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  flies  over  the  Continent 
every  now  and  then  with  first-rate  aristocratical  velocity ;  hut 
ahe  has  one  feeling  sometimes  shared  by  moreardinary  mortals, 
^vhieh  is  a  prodigious  love  of  music  This,  and  a  sort  of 
betoin,  to  which  she  pleads  guilty^  of  holding  a  talon  every 
evening  that  she  is  not  from  home,  forces  upon  her,  as  I  take 
it,  the  necessity  of  visiting  many  of  w  who  might  elsewhere 
scarcely  be  deemed  worthy  to  approach  her  foot-stooL     We, 
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met  her  at  the  Parslowes,  where  the  girls'  performances  elicited 
a  Tery  gracious  degree  of  approbation.  An  introduction  foL 
lowed ;  she  has  honoured  me  by  attending  a  concert  at  my 
own  house,  and  this  is  the  fourth  evening  we  have  passed  with 
her.  Now  you  have  the  carte  du  pay*,  and  I  think  yon  will 
agree  with  me,  that  it  is  much  better  I  should  make  my 
entree  with  you  on  my  arm,  than  permit  you  to  follow  with 
the  damsels  in  my  train." 

Agnes  confessed  that  she  thought  the  arrangement  much 
more  conducive  to  the  dignity  of  her  approach,  and  thanked 
^er  companion  for  her  thoughtful  attention. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  disinterested,  Agnes.  •  •  •  I  am 
rather  proud  of  having  such  an  exotic  to  produce.  .  .  .  What 
a  delightful  aunt  Compton  it  is  !  . .  .  .  Carriage  perfect .  •  • 
servants  evidently  town-made  ....  white  satin  and  blonde  fit 
for  an  incipient  duchess !  If  your  little  head  be  not  turned, 
Agnes,  you  will  deserve  to  be  chronicled  as  a  miracle*" 

"  I  have  had  enough  to  steady  the  giddiest  craft  that  ever 
was  launched,,  my  dear  Mrs.  Peters/'  replied  Agnes ;  "  and  it 
would  be  silly,  indeed,  to  throw  my  ballast  overboard,  because 
I  am  sailing  before  the  wind." 

"  Then  your  head  is  not  turned  ;  . .  •  •  that  is  what  you 
mean  to  say,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Agnes,  laughing,  "  my  head  is  not  turned, 
—  I  feel  almost  sure  of  it. .  .  .  But  why  do  you  make  such 
particular  inquiries  respecting  the  state  of  my  head  at  present, 
Mrs.  Peters  ?  Shall  I  be  called  upon  to  give  some  illustrious 
proof  of  its  healthy  condition  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  . .  .  You  will  assuredly  be  called  upon  to 
sing,  and  you  must  prove  to  my  satisfaction  that  yon  are  not 
grown  too  fine  to  oblige  your  friends." 

cc  Is  that  all  ?  ....  Depend  upon  it  I  will  do  whatever  you 
wish  me." 

Mrs.  Pemberton's  drawing-room  was  full  of  company  when 
they  entered  it,  but  that  lady  espied  them  the  moment  they 
irrived,  and  stepped  forward  with  so  much  eagerness  to  receive 
them,  that  Agnes  thought  Mrs.  Peters  had,  in  her  account  of 
the  acquaintance  between  them,  hardly  done-justice  to  the  de- 
gree of  favour  she  had  risen,  to.    lta&  *  few  Tuasnte&  more 
convinced  her,  thateve^  a\ie,\vT^TvoNmi*^^^*^\ia^X^aBr 
ter  herself  that  some  portion  ot  tote  ttto«ftita&  ^a**1*- 
»**  intended  for  her  ;  for  to.^*^^^^*** 
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led  her  to  a  seat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  with  an  air  of 
such  marked  distinction,  as,  spite  of  the  philosophy  of  which 
she  had  just  been  boasting,  brought  a  very  bright  flush  to  her 
cheeks,  if  it  did  not  turn  her  head.  A  few  words,  however, 
spoken  by  that  lady  to  one  of  those  beside  whom  she  placed 
her,  explained  the  mystery,  and  proved  that  Mrs.  Peters  had 
deemed  it  prudent  to  intimate  her  intention  of  bringing  a 
young  friend  with  her  beforehand. 

"  Miss  Eversham,  you  must  permit  me  to  introduce  this 
young  lady  to  you  —  Miss  Willoughby ....  Miss  Eversham 
....  From  a  little  word  in  Mrs.  Peters's  note  this  morning,  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  shall  have  the  gratification  of  hearing  you 
sing  together.  This  lady's  voice  is  a  contralto,  Miss  Wil- 
loughby, and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  your  performance  at 
Mrs.  Peters's,  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted 
with  her,  your  voices  will  be  delightful  together." 

This  most  unexpected  address  was  not  calculated  to  restore 
the  composure  of  Agnes,  and  it  was  not  without  some  effort 
that  she  summoned  courage  enough  to  answer  the  numerous 
questions  of  Miss  Eversham,  (an  elderly  young  lady  too  much 
inured  to  exhibition  to  have  any  mercy  upon  her,)  when,  as 
an  excuse  for  withdrawing  her  attention  for  a  moment  from 
the  ceaseless  catechism  that  tormented  her,  she  turned  away 
her  eyes  to  look  upon  the  company,  and  beheld  the  profile  of 
Colonel  Hubert,  as  he  bent  to  speak  to  a  lady  seated  on  a  sofa 
near  which  he  stood.  This  was  not  an  occurrence  very  likely 
to  restore  her  composure,  but  at  least  it  spared  her  any  farther 
anxiety  respecting  the  effort  necessary  for  receiving  the  atten- 
tions of  her  neighbour  properly,  for  she  altogether  forgot  her 
vicinity j  and  became  as  completely  incapable  of  hearing  her 
farther  questions,  as  of  answering  them. 

"  Had  he  seen  her  ?  . . . .  Did  he  know  she  was  at  Clifton  ? 
....  Was  his  aunt,— was  Lady  Stephenson  there  ?  • . . .  How 
would  he  address  her  ?  .  .  . .  Would  their  intercourse  begin 
from  the  point  at  which  it  had  broken  off,  or  would  her  altered 
circumstances,  by  placing  each  in  a  new  position,  lead  to  a  re- 
newed proposal,  and  an  answer  ?  .  . . .  Oh  how  different  from 
her  former  one ! " 

These  were  the  questions  that  now  addressed  tafc\os&s*%  n» 
her,  making  her  utterly  incapable  of  hevtm%  tafe  wbaSss»r^ 
string  of  musical  interrogatories  which.  wtrt.  «a  YwsAfc^^ 
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The  short  interval  during  which  Colonel  Hubert  retained  hi* 
attitude  and  continued  his  conversation,  seemed  an  age,  tad 
expectation  was  growing  sick,  and  almost  merging  in.  despair, 
when  at  last  die  lady  turned  to  answer  a  question  front  her 
neighbour,  and  Colonel  Hubert  stood  upright  and  cast  hie  eye* 
upon  the  company. 

Her  emotion  was  too  powerful  to  permit  baahfnfaoea  to  take 
any  part  in  it ;  she  sought  his  eye,  and  met  it.     In  m  naasntnt 
all  suffering  was  over,  and  all  anxiety  a  thousandfold  over- 
paid, for  the  look  she  encountered  was  all  her  heart  could  wish. 
At  the  first  glance,  indeed,  he  evidently  did  not  know  her ;  it 
was  that  of  a  wandering  speculative  eye,  that  seemed  looking 
out  for  occupation ;  and  had  she  quite  understood  it 
might  have  perceived  that  it  was  arrested  by  a  sort  of 
suspicion  that  it  had  found  something  worth  pausing 
But  this  lasted  not  above  the  tenth  part  of  an  instant, 
he  darted  forward ;  his  fine  proud  countenance  expeeenVre  of 
uncontrollable  agitation,  and  the  rapidity  with  whieir  he*  ap- 
proached her  was  such  as  to  show  pretty  plainly  tent  he  forget 
it  was  a  crowded  drawing-room  he  was  traversing. 

By  the  time  he  reached  her,  however,  short  a*  the  interval 
was,  the  glow  that  had  lighted  up  her  face  when  it  first  ar- 
rested his  eye  .had  faded  into  extreme  paleneaa,  and  when  he 
spoke  to  her,  she  trembled  so  violently  as  to  be  qtrite  unableta 
articulate.  Colonel  Hubert  perceived  her  agitation,  and  fek 
that  it  approached  in  some  degree  to  his  own.  Had  he  bean 
twenty-five,  this  would  have  probably  been  all  he  wished  to 
see ;  as  it  was,  he  felt  a  dreadful  spasm  at  the  heart,  an  the 
hateful  thought  occurred  that  after  what  had  passed  Acre 
might  be  two  ways  in  which  it  might  be  interpreted.  Bnt  8 
was  a  passing  pang ;  and  longing-  to  present  her  to  hie  aunt 
and  sister,  and  at  the  same  time  release  her  from  tike  embar- 
rassing curiosity  so  conspicuous  in  the  manner  of  her  neighbour, 
he  held  the  hand  she  extended  to  him  while  he  said  — 

u  Let  me  lead  you  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  Mist  WHlougbby  ; 
both  she  and  Lady  Stephenson  are  in  the  next  room,  and  wnt 
be  delighted  to  see  yon." 

Agnes  rose,  and  though  really  hardly  able  to  stand;  replied^ 

with  all  die  voice  she  had,  that  she  should  be  greatly;  obhged 

if  he  would  lead  her  to  tivem,  taking  hnr  offered  arm  as  she 

spoke.     At  this  moment  Sue  ItfrwaaA  ^ftgghgmnn  tajaancd?  the 

*oom  with  his  eye*  fixed  upon  Iwsi ,  wA.  "*V&.  wAssnX  TOE&mtai    V 


to  find  tut  whe>it  was  \m  stately  brother-in-law  was  escorting  so 
obsequiously.  The  extreme  beauty  of  Agnes,  and  the  remark- 
able efcganeeof  her  drew  and  appearance,  had,  in  truth,  already 
drawn  all  eyes1  wpan  he*  and  tie  whispered  inquiries  of  many 
had  bees  answered-  by  Mn»  Pembarten,  with  die  information 
that  she  was  an  heiress,  and  the  first  amateur  singer  in.  Eng- 
land. The  foundation  of  these  assertions  had  reached  her  by 
the  nsjas  of  the  judicious  Mrs,  Peters,  who,  whsfe  asking  per- 
mission* to  bring  »  young  friend,  took  the  opportunity  of  hint- 
ing the  two  interesting  facts-  above  roentianeaV  and  the  effect 
of  their  repetition  among  her  guest*  denotes  added  not  a  little 
to  the  interest  with  which  Agnes  was  looked  at. 

Sir  Edward  Stephenson  was  among  those  who  had  heard  of 
the  hejress-ship»  and  die  voice,  but  the  name  had  not  reached 
him ;  and  while  looking-  at  the  elegant  girl  in  white.'  satin, 
who  lent  upon  Colonel  Hubert's  arm,  not  the  sfighteat  resem- 
blance between  her  and  the  fair  gin  m  deep  mourmmg  mat  he 
had  once  or  twice  seen  at  Cheltenham  occurred  to  him. 

There  woo  a-  stoppage  in.  the  door-way  between;  dm  two 
rooms,  ami  k  was  at  this-  moment  Sir  Ikbward.  said  in  the  ear 
of  the  colonel,  «*  Who  is  your  fair  friend  r^ 

"  Do  yew  nor  know  herrS»  BdWaid^  . .. .  .  ikh  MiaaWil- 
loughby.** 

"  WTiat,  Ate  ghi  \  ,  , .  .the  person  we  saw  at ...  .  Non- 
sense, Montague  I    Who  is  it?" 

Colonel  Hubert  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the  mcredulrty  o£ 
his  bre^r-fri-law,  and  quietly  replying,  "  I  have  told  yon  all 
I  know,**  took  advantage  of  at  movement  among  the  crowd  in 
the  door-way,  ami  ted  his  fair  companion  through  it. 

In  the  short  interval  occasioned  by  this  steppage,  Agnes  so 
fur  leeovuud  her  comaieaaae  as  to  become  very  keenly  alive  to- 
the  importance  of  the  next  new  moments  to-  her  happiness*. 
...  *  Should  Lady  Elisabeth  look  harshly,  or  Lady  Stephen- 
son coXcQy  upon  her,  of  what  avail-  would  be  all.  the  blessings 
that  fate  and  affection  had  showered  upon  her  favoured  bead? 
...  ,  And  then  it  wan  that,  for  the  hrst  time,,  she  mft  the  fill, 
extent  of  all  she  owed'  to  Miss  CompeoiL;  for  the  conscious- 
ness: mat  she  was  no  longer  a  pennykasy  desolate  dependant, 
came  to  her  mind  at  that  moment  with  a  feeling  ten  thousand 
times  more  welcome  than,  any  display  of  her  aunt's  hoarded 
wealth  had  ever  brought ;  and  the  recollection,  that,  in  sveak- 

f  p  4 
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ing  of  her  to  Mrs.  Peters,  Miss  Compton  had  almost  pomp- 
ously  called  her  "my  heiress/'  and  "the  inheritor  of  my 
paternal  acres,  and  some  twenty  thousand  pounds  beside," 
which  at  the  time  had  in  some  sort  been  painful  for  her  to 
listen  to,,  was  at  that  agitating  moment  recalled  with  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  that  might  have  been  strangely  misinterpreted 
had  those  around  her  been  aware  of  it.  . .  .  Some  might  have 
traced  the  feeling  to  pride,  and  some  to  Tain  self-consequence ; 
but,  in  truth,  it  arose  from  a  deep-seated  sense  of  humility 
that  blessed  anything  likely  to  lessen  the  awful  distance  she 
felt  between  herself  and  Hubert  in  the  eyes  of  his  relations. 

But  with  all  the  aid  she  could  draw  from  such  consider- 
ations her  cheek  was  colourless,  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  when 
she  found  herself  standing  almost  like  a  culprit  before  the 
dignified  old  lady,  whose  favour  she  had  once  gained  in  a 
manner  so  unhoped  for,  whom  she  feared  she  had  deeply 
offended  since,  and  on  whose  present  feelings  towards  her 
hung  all  her  hopes  of  happiness  in  life. 

It  was  not  at  the  first  glance  that  her  timid*  but  inquiring 
eye  could  learn  her  sentence,  for  the  expressive  countenance  of 
the  old  lady  underwent  more  than  one  change  before  she  spoke. 
At  first  it  very  unequivocally  indicated  astonishment  •  •  • 
then  came  a  smile  that  as  plainly  told  of  admiration  (at  which 
moment,  by  the  way,  her  ladyship  became  impressed  with  the 
firmest  conviction  that  the  nose  of  the  honourable  Miss  Nivett, 
and  that  of  Miss  Willoughby,  were  formed  on  the  same  model), 
and  at  last,  whatever  intention  of  reserve  might  have  possessed 
her,  it  all  melted  away,  and  she  held  out  both  her  hands  with 
both  aspect  and  words  of  very  cordial  welcome. 

The  heart  of  Agnes  gave  a  bound  as  these  words  reached 
her ;  and  the  look  of  animated  happiness  which  succeeded  to 
the  pale  melancholy  that  sat  upon  her  features  when  she  first 
approached,  touched  the  old  lady  so  sensibly,  that  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  the  crowd  around  prevented  her  throwing  her 
arms  around  her  in  a  fond  embrace. 

Lady  Stephenson  was  from  the  first  instant  all  affectionate 
kindness,  and  even  Sir  Edward,  who  had  hitherto  never  ap- 
peared to  think  it  necessary  that  his  lady's  singing  favourite 
should  occupy  much  of  his  attention,  now  put  himself  forward 
to  claim  her  acquaintance,  apologising  for  not  having  known 
her  at  first,  by  saying,  "  The  change  tf  fa^"N^Willoughbyf 
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must  be  my  excuse  ;  you  have  left  off  mourning  since  I  saw 
you  last." 

Agnes  smiled  and  bowed,  and  appeared  not  to  have  been  in 
the  least  degree  affronted ;  in  fact,  she  was  at  that  moment  too 
happy  to  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with  everybody  in  the 
world. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Hubert  stood  looking  at  her  with  love, 
admiration,  and  astonishment,  that  fully  equalled  that  of  his 
aunt ;  but  the  contemplation  did  not  bring  him  happiness. 
Without  settling  the  balance  very  accurately  in  his  own  mind, 
perhaps,  he  had  hitherto  felt  conscious  that  his  station  and 
fortune  (independent  at  least,  if  not  large),  might  be  set  against 
her  youth  ....  that  constant  stumbling-block  of  his  felicity 
....  and  her  surpassing  beauty.  But  there  was  something 
in  the  change  from  simplicity  of  dress  that  almost  approached 
to  homeliness,  to  the  costly  elegance  of  costume  that  was  now 
before  him,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  position  to  which  his 
own  no  longer  presented  so  very  favourable  a  contrast.  She 
no  longer  appeared  to  be  the  Agnes  to  obtain  whom  he  must 
make  a  sacrifice  that  would  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  love,  and  he  trembled  as  he  beheld  her  the  principal 
object  of  attention  and  the  theme  of  avowed  admiration 
throughout  the  room. 

Lady  Elizabeth  very  unceremoniously  made  room  for  her 
next  herself,  by  desiring  a  gentleman  who  occupied  the  seat 
beside  her,  which  was  on  a  small  sofa  filling  the  recess  by  the 
chimney,  to  leave  it. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  sir,  but  I  see  no  other  place  in 
the  room  where  we  could  hope  for  space  to  sit  thus  t$te-dr-t$te 
together,  and  did  you  know  how  near  and  dear  she  was  to  me, 
you  would,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me." 

The  gentleman,  though  not  a  young  one,  assured  her,  with 
the  appearance  of  much  sincerity,  that  to  yield  a  seat  to  such  a 
young  lady  could  be  considered  only  as  honour  and  happiness 
by  every  man.  Having  thus  established  her  restored  favourite 
at  her  side,  Lady  Elizabeth  began  to  whisper  innumerable 
questions  about  Miss  Compton. 

"  How  came  it,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  that  when  opemng 
your  heart  to  Emily  and  me  upon  the  subject  of  your  unfor- 
tunate situation  with  Mrs.  Barnaby,  you  never  referred  to  the 
possibility  of  placing  yourself  under  the  protection  of  Mfct 
Compton  ?  " 
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cc  Because  my  aunt  Compton,  having  quarrelled  with  taf 
aunt  Barnaby,  had  refused  to  take  any  further  notice  of 
Mrs.  Barnaby  at  least  led  me  to  believe  during  the  nx  or  i 
months  I  passed  with  her,  that  every  application  on  my 
to  Miss  Compton  would  be  vain,  .  . . '.  and  it  was  only  tee 
dreadful  predicament  into  which  Mrs.  Barnaby's  arrest 
me,  that  gave  me  the  desperate  courage  which  I  thought 
sary  for  applying  to  her.  But  I  have  since  learned,  Lady 
Elizabeth,  that  at  any  time  one  word  from  me  would  has* 
sufficed  to  make  her  leave  her  retirement,  as  she  now  has  done 
and  remove  me  from  my  dreadful  situation.'* 

"  But  it  appears  that  she  is  not  only  a  kind  aunt,  but  a 
wealthy  one,  my  dear  child. .  .  .  Excuse  the  observation 
Agnes,  ....  situated  as  we  now  are  together,  you  eanaet  deem 
it  impertinent,  ....  but  your  dress  indicates  as  greaf  and  as 
favourable  a  change  in  pecuniary  matters,  as  your  lettes,  and. 
your  happy  countenance,  announces  in  all  others. '.  -  •  •  Mbx 
Compton,  I  presume,  is  a  woman  of  fortune  ?■*• 

"  Her  fortune  is  larger  than  I  imagined  it  to  be,"  vepfiet 
Agnes.     "  She  lived  with  great  economy  before  she  adopts* 


me." 


"  And  do  you  know  what  her  intentions  are,  Agnes  ?"  ad- 
joined the  persevering  old  lady.  "  It  is  only  as  the-  aunt  at 
Colonel  Hubert ....  remember  this,  my  dear  •  • .  .  it  m  oaly 
as  Colonel  Hubert's  aunt  that  I  ask  the  question/* 

Agnes  bmshed  with  most  happy  consciousness  as.  the  «e- 
plied.  "  The  interest  you  so  kindly  take  in  me  confers!  bask 
honour  and  happiness,  and  however  averse  to  boas*  of  the 
kindness  bestowed,  and  promised  by  my  dear  aunt*  I 
no  wish  to  hide  from  you,  Lady  Elisabeth,  all  she  has 
me.  She  knows  the  honour  that  has  been  done  me  by  Colons! 
Hubert,  and  knows  too,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of 
pleasure  could  have  made  me  hesitate  to  accept  it ;  .  .  •  „ 
she  says,  that  should  no  such  displeasure  interfere, 
Bestow  a  fortune  on  me." 

(C  Well,  my  dear,  ....  I  don't  believe  that  any  seek  dis- 
pleasure is  likely  to  interfere.  When  will  you  mtaodmar  veftl 
Asr?" 

^To-morrow,  Lady  E\iwibcui\"  ....  KyMenaj^il^  wulriA 
"  Syoxi  will  give  v»  leave  t»  wait  \»sh*\  ^«*T 
m  Fas,  that  is  right,  ray  den,  <spate  **■>**  •  • 
caU  on  me  first,  ....  and  j*  I  «ni  iwfc  «spate  «na* 
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either;  •  » •  r  rather  think  the  friends  ai  the  gentleman  should 
waft  upon  the  friends  of  the  lady,  .  • . .  and  so  I  will  call  upon 
her  to-morrow  moating,  and  remember,  when  yon  have  intro*. 
duced  us  to  each  other,  you  may  go  away ;  we  must  talk  on- 
business.     What  is  her  address  ?■" 

Agnes  gave  me  address  very  distinctly,  which  was  repeated 
in  tile  same  manner  by  Lady  Elizabeth,  yarn*  as  Mrs.  Pern- 
berften  approached  to  entreat  her  permission  to  lead  her  to  tike 
eiano-ftrte.  m  You  are  going  to-  sing,  my  dear  child  f  Very 
good. ...  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  yen. .  . .  And  you  roust 
get  me  »  place  where  I  can  both  look  at  and  listen  to  her, 
Mrs.  IVmberton/'  ssicT  Lady  Slizabeth* 

Considerably  surprised,  but  math  pleased  to  mid  tint  tike 
acquaintance  she  had  condescended  to  make  with  Mrs.  Peters 
had'  fed  to  her  having  the  honour  of  receiving  so  intimate  s 
friend  and  favourite  of  her  most  illustrious  guest,  Mrs;  Pem- 
berton  rather  ostentatiously  performed  the  service  required  of 
her,  and-  Agnes  once  mere  stood  up  to  sing  with  Lady  EMoaw 
beth's  arm-chair  almost  as  near  to  her  as  on  the  happy  night 
when  she  trot  won  the  oh*  lady*  heart  at  Cbehenhanu 

But  when?  was  Coionel  Hubert  ?  „ .. . .  He  had  stood  aaxk 
eusiy  watching  tile  £rst  few  words  that  passed  between,  his 
aunt  and  Agneof  and  when  he  saw  her  cnualier  dismission 
of  her  neighbour,  and  the  cordial  style  of  amity  with  which 
she  pursued  her  conversation  with  the  beautiful  interloper,  he 
almost  forgo*  his  doubts  and  feam  in  tike  happiness  of  seeing 
one  obstacle  so  decidedly  removed;  and  prudently  denying  him* 
self  the  pleasure  of  being  near  them,  lest  hie  presence  might 
lenda  the  eonveieation  tea*  confidential,  he  withdrew  to  the 
other  room,  and  only  appeared  again  before  the  eyes  of  Agnes 
when  he  took  has  piece  beside  her  to  turn  over  the  pages,  of 
her  sons> 

For  dm  met  few  moments  Agnea  feased  tint  she  mm  too 
happy  to  sing  ; . . . .  but  she  tried,  and  found  that  her  voice 

was  cfeor,  and  wee  determined  that  it  should  seen  be  steady^ 
for  she  msned  ....  let  youthful  ladies  judge  bow  ardently 

......  to  rnnew  the  minmesiea  which  she  had  made  on  Colonel 

Hubert  on  that  never-ta  ht>  fwgolto  morning  when  she  fast 
dnred  toihney  beloved'  her. 
Nor  were  her  wishes  vain.     She  aaufc  eA^e^oJoeVV^^ssi 
ss  itnmgfy  a*  t**me.     Her  pleasant  an  doe  ^wtonmA.  *»•£ 
#■■*•*  *ut  hae  wms  very  far  from  \xxn%  » >  "**-  wJ*r  ^"^ 
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was  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  not  only,  as  before,  the  ad- 
mired of  every  eye,  and  the  enchanter  of  every  ear,  bat  also 
the  moat  distinguished,  fashionable,  and  important  young  lady 
present. 

There  was  uot,  however,  a  shadow  of  the  paltry  feeling 
called  jealousy  in  this ;  the  pang  that  smote  his  heart  arose 
from  memory,  and  not  from  imagination.  Could  he,  as  he 
now  saw  this  elegant  girl  the  centre  of  fashion,  and  the  petted 
favourite  of  his  own  proud  aunt,  forget  the  generous  devoted 
passion  of  the  unfortunate  Frederic  ?  Could  he  forget  that  he 
had  used  all  the  influence  which  the  young  man's  affection  to 
himself  had  lent  him,  to  make  him  abandon  an  attachment  so 
every  way  calculated  to  ensure  his  happiness  ?  .  •  .  •  Could  he 
forget  that  Frederic  was  now  living  an  exile  from  his  country, 
the  victim  of  unhappy  love,  while  he,  his  trusted  confidant 
but  most  pernicious  adviser,  remained  to  profit  by  the  absence 
he  himself  had  caused,  and  to  drain  the  cup  of  happiness 
which  his  hand  had  dashed  from  the  lips  of  his  wretched 
friend  ? 

As  long  as  Mrs.  Barnaby  continued  to  hang  about  her,  and 
in  some  degree  to  overshadow  her  with  the  disgrace  of  her 
vulgar  levity,  Agnes  could  not  be  loved  without  a  sacrifice, 
and  the  youth  and  splendid  fortune  of  Frederic  Stephenson, 
as  well  as  the  peculiarly  strong  feelings  of  his  family  on  the 
subject,  might  have  stood  as  reasons  why  another,  less  fettered 
by  circumstances,  might  have  married  her,  though  he  could 
not.  But  how  stood  the  matter  now  ?  Agnes  had  been 
snatched  from  Mrs.  Barnaby,  and  borne  completely  beyond  the 
sphere  of  her  influence ;  Stephenson's  proud  brother  seemed 
to  bow  before  her,  while  his  wife  selected  her  as  a  chosen 
friend ;  and  worse,  a  thousand  times  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
he  had  learnt,  while  he  wandered  among  the  company  before 
the  music  commenced,  that  Agnes  was  the  proclaimed  heiress 
of  fifteen  hundred  a-year.  This  last,  however,  for  his  com- 
fort, he  did  not  believe ;  but  there  was  enough  without  it  to 
make  him  feel  that,  should  he  even  be  so  blessed  as  to  teach 
her  to  forget  the  difference  of  their  age,  and  make  her  young 
heart  his  own,  he  must,  by  becoming  her  husband,  appear,  to 
the  friend  who  had  trusted  him  as  one  cf  the  veriest  traitors 
under  heaven. 
Such  thoughts  were  enough  to  i«e  VSaa  wft***a&  harmony; 
Mad  the  erening  was  altogether  \rcoAutfxre  dl  tom»  vtaft.~ 
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pleasure  to  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Hubert,  who  haying  staked 
his  happiness  on  a  marriage,  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  con- 
sent of  his  aunt,  was  now  suffering  martyrdom  from  a  plethora 
of  success,  and  would  have  gladly  changed  his  condition  back 
to  what  it  had  been  when,  regardless  of  consequences,  he  had 
laid  his  heart  at  the  feet  of  Agnes  by  the  light  of  her  one 
tallow-candle  in  Half-moon  Street,  while  her  sole  protectress 
lay  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  Colonel  Hubert,  leaving  his  aunt 
to  the  care  of  Sir  Edward,  escorted  Mrs.  Peters  and  the  four 
young  ladies  down  stairs,  where,  another  shock  awaited  him  on 
hearing  her  servant  inquire  which  carriage  should  be  called  up 
first,  for,  before  answering,  Mrs.  Peters  turned  to  Agnes,  and 
said,  — 

"  To  which  name  are  your  servants  accustomed  to  answer, 
my  dear  ?  Miss  Compton  told  me  you  would  have  your  own 
carriage  here,  but  perhaps  this  might  only  be  another  mode  of 
saying  you  would  have  hers.  Shall  they  call  Miss  Compton' s 
carriage,  or  Miss  Willoughby's,  Agnes  ?  " 

"They  will  answer  to  either,  I  believe,"  replied  Agnes 
carelessly,  for  she  was  waiting  for  Colonel  Hubert  to  finish 
something  he  was  saying,  to  her. 

"  Call  Miss  Willoughby's  carriage,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Peters 
to  the  sjervants  in  waiting ....  And  "  Miss  Willoughby's  car- 
riage !  Miss  Willoughby's  carriage!"  resounded  along  the 
hall,  and  through  the  street. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


DEMONSTRATING  THE  HEAVY  SORROW  WHICH  MAT  BE  PRODUCED  BY  A 
YOUNG  LADY'S  HAVING  A  LARGER  FORTUNE  THAN  HER  LOVER 
EXPECTED. 

Miss  Compton  was  not  long  kept  waiting  for  the  appearance 
of  her  promised  visiter  on  the  following  morning,  for  before 
twelve  o'clock  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris  arrived.  Agnes  very 
punctually  obeyed  the  commands  that  had  been  given  her,  and 
having  properly  introduced  the  two  fid  ladies  to  each  other, 
left  them  together,  and  hastened  at  length  to  satisfy  the  anxious 
curiosity  of  her  friend  Mary,  by  giving  her  *  f«3\  *r»&\mx  *& 
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all  the  circumstances  that  had  led  to  the  happy  change  in  her 
prospects. 

Her  tale  was  listened  to  with  unbroken  attention,  and  when 
;  it  was  ended  Miss  Peters  exclaimed — 
'  "  Now  then,  I  forgive  you,  Agnes,  and  only  now,  for  not 
returning  the  love  of  that  very  pleasant  person  Frederic  Ste- 
phenson ; ....  for  I  do  believe  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  a 
young  lady  to  be  in  love  with  two  gentlemen  at  once,  and  I 
now  perceive  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  superb 
colonel  turned  your  head  from  the  very  first  moment  that  you 
looked  ....  not  up  on,  but  up  to  him.  How  very  strange  it 
is,"  she  continued,  "  that  I  should  never  have  suspected  the 
cause  of  that  remarkable  refusal ! ....  I  imagine  my  dulness 
arose  from  my  humility ;  I  was  conscious  myself  that  I 
should  quite  as  soon  have  taken  the  liberty  of  falling  in  love 
with  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  as  with  Colonel  Hubert, 
and  it  therefore  never  occurred  to  me  that  you  could  be  guilty 
of  such  audacity ;  nevertheless,  I  will  not  deny  that  "he  is  a 
husband  to  be  proud  of. . .  and  so  I  wish  yon  joy  heartily 
But  do  tell  me,"  she  added  after  a  moment's  meditation,  "how 
you  mean  to  manage  about  Mr.  Stephenson  ?  •  ..  Your  first 
meeting  will  be  rather  awkward,  will  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  fear  so,"  replied  Agnes,  gravely.  "  But  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  and  I  must  get  over  it  as  well  as  I  can  v  .  •  for- 
tunately none  of  the  family  have  the  slightest  idea  «£  any  such 
thing,  and  I  hope  they  never  will." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,  dear.  But  it  would  be  very  unpleasant, 
would  it  not?  if,  upon  hearing  what  is  going  on,  he  were 
to  burst  in  among  you,  and  insist  upon  shooting  Colonel 
Hubert  ?  " 

This  was  said  playfully,  and  without  a  shadow  of  serious 
meaning ;  but  it  rendered  Agnes  extremely  uneasy,  and  it  re- 
quired some  skill  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  Miss  Peters 
to  remove  the  effect  of  what  she  had  said.  There  were,  how- 
ever, too  many  pleasant  points  of  discourse  among  the  multi- 
tude of  subjects  before  them,  for  her  young  spirits  to  ding 
long  to  the  only  one  that  seemed  capable  of  giving  her  pain, 
and  on  the  whole  their  long  and  uninterrupted  confirmcr  was 
highly  gratifying  to  them  both. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  Rodney  Place,  something -of  the 

same  kind,  bat  without  any  disarhack  at  all,  was  proceeding  in 

the  JfcfaU,  between  the  two  oM  \aA\fti,  tab  wraix  <&  -wfruck  i 
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be  given  more  shortly  by  relating  -what  pawed  between  Lady 
Elisabeth  and  her  nephew  afterwards,  *haa  by  following  them 
through  the  whole  of  their  very  interesting  bat  somewhat 
desultory  conversation. 

Colonel  Hubert  was  awaiting  the  return  of  ms  Mint  with 
much  anxiety;  an  anxiety,  by  the  way,  which  proceeded 
wholly  from  die  fear  that  what  she  might  have  to  report 
should  prove  bis  Agnes  to  be  tro  metUmer  paryti  than  he  wished 
to  find  her.  This  singular  aperies  of  uneasiness  was  in  no 
degree  lessened  by  the  aspect  of  -the  old  lady  as  she  entered 
the  drawing-room  in  which  he  was  -waiting  to  receive  hex. 

"  This  is  a  very  singular  romance,  Montague,  as  «ver  I 
remember  to  have  heard  of,"  sfye  began.  "  Here  is  this  pretty 
creature,  who  was  introduced  to  us  as  niece  and  adopted  child, 
as  I  fancied,  of  the  vulgarest  and  most  atrociously  absurd 
woman  in  England,  without  money  or  wit  enough  to  keep  her 
oat  of  jail,  and  now  she  turns  out  to  be  a  young  lady  of 
large  fortune,  perfectly  well  educated,  and  well  descended  on 
both  sides  of  her  house  .  «  .  ..and  all  this,  too,  without  any 
legerdemain,  denouement,  or  discoveries* ...  I  wish  you  Joy 
heartily,  Montague ....  Her  fortune  jb  •exactly  what  was 
wanted  to  make  yours  comfortable. .  ••  she  has  fifteen  hundred 
a-year,  part  of  which  is,  by  Miss  dompton's  account,  a  very 
improvable  estate  in  Devonshire ;— -but  I  inspect  the  old  lady 
will  like  to  give  a  name  to  your  second  sen,  or  should  you 
have  no  second  son,  to  a  daughter.  Nor  can  I  blame  ber  for 
this.  By  her  account,  Compton  «f  Compton  Basett  has 
endured  long  enough  in  the  land  to  render  the  wish  that  it 
should  not  pass  away,  a  very  reasonable  one;  especially  for  the 
person  who  holds,  and  has  to  bequeath  the  estate,  to  which  it 
Jias  for  centuries  been  annexed  ;  so  that  point,  I  presume,  you 
will  not  cavil  at.  You  must  take  care,  however,  that  the 
liberal-minded  old  gentlewoman,  in  making  this  nobstjpttle- 
ment  on  her  niece,  does  not  leave  herself  too  bare.  ..  .  IBhe 
talked  of  the  trifle  that  would  fallow  at  her  death.  • . .  This 
ought  not  to  be  a  trifle,  and  were  I  you,  Montague,  I  would 
insist  that  the  amount  settled  on  Agnes  at  your  marriage  should 
Dot  exceed  one  thousand  a-year. . . .  This,  with  the  next  step 
in  your  profession,  will  make  your  jayrmr  a  very,  sufficient 
one,  even  without  the  regiment  wbich^rou  have  such  fair  cea~ 
von  to  hope  for." 

Jhtring  the  whole  <rf  this  tarcngaft  C&on&  TSL\Swsl\.  tos> 
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suffering  very  severely ;  till  by  the  time  her  ladyship  had 
concluded,  his  imagination  became  so  morbidly  alive,  that  he 
almost  fancied  himself  already  in  the  presence  of  his  injured 
.  friend.  ...  he  fancied  him  hastening  home  to  he  a  witness  at 
his  marriage,  and  gazing  with  a  cold  reproachful  eye  as  the 
beauty,  the  wealth,  the  connections  of  Agnes  were  all  shown 
to  be  exactly  what  his  friends  would  have  approved  for  him, 
had  not  a  false,  a  base,  an  interested  adviser  contrived  to 
render  vain  his  generous  and  honourable  love,  that  he  might 
win  the  precious  prize  himself. 

What  a  picture  was  this  for  such  a  mind  as  Hubert's  to 
contemplate  !  .  •  .  .  Had  not  Lady  Elizabeth  been  exceedingly 
occupied  by  the  curious  and  unexpected  discoveries  she  had 
made  concerning  the  race  and  the  rents  of  the  Comptons,  she 
must  have  perceived  how  greatly  the  effect  of  her  statement 
was  the  reverse  of  pleasurable  to  her  auditor ;  but  in  truth 
her  attention  was  not  fixed  upon  him,  but  upon  Miss  Compton, 
whom  she  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  originals 
she  had  ever  met  with,  and  ceased  not  to  congratulate  herself 
upon  the  happy  chance  which  had  turned  her  yielding  kind- 
ness to  her  nephew  into  a  source  of  so  much  interesting  specu- 
lation to  herself.  .  .  .  Receiving  no  answer  to  the  speech  she 
had  made,  she  added  very  good-humouredly,  — 

"  That 's  all,  Mr.  Benedict.  .  .  .  Now  you  may  'depart  to 
look  for  the  young  lady,  and  you  may  tell  her,  if  you  please, 
that  upon  the  whole  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  united  kingdoms 
might  not  be  ransacked  through,  without  finding  any  one  I 
should  more  completely  approve  in  all  ways  as  the  wife  of 
Montague  Hubert.  .  .  .  Poor  Sir  Edward. . . .  How  he  will 
wish  that  all  his  anxieties  respecting  his  hare-brained  brother 
had  been  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  young  man's  having 
had  the  wit  to  fall  in  love  with  this  sweet  girl  instead  of  yon; 
.  . .  •  but  I  doubt  if  Frederic  Stephenson  has  sufficient  taste  and 
refinement  of  mind  to  appreciate  such  a  girl  as  Agnes.  .... 
He  probably  overlooked  her  altogether,  or  perhaps  amused  him- 
self more  by  quizzing  the  absurdities  of  the  aunt  than  by  pay* 
ing  any  particular  attention  to  her  delicate  and  unobtrusive 
niece.     It  required  such  a  mind  as  yours,  Montague,  to  over- 
come  all,  the  apparent^bstadea  an&  dttyetitaroa  VvOa.  ^hich  she 
was  surrounded.  .  .  .*  honour  ^ou  te  Si,  «A>  *fc,  ^mb^ 
"HI  your  giddy-headed  friend  too,  fjtea  W  (»m»\BWW 
8**e  ib  «  gem  that  we  shall  •&  \iw  **■■«*  *^  V9^* 
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Colonel  Hubert  could  bear  no  more,  but  muttering  some- 
thing about  wishing  immediately  to  write  letters,  he  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  and  shut  himself  into  the  parlour  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  his  morning  use.  Without  giving  him- 
self time  to  think  very  deliberately  of  the  comparative  good 
and  evil  that  might  ensue,  he  seized  a  pen,  and  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Stephenson. 

"  Dear  Frederick, 

"  We  parted  painfully,  and  my  regard  for  you  is  too 
sincere  for  me  to  endure  the  idea  of  meeting  again  with  equal 
pain.  I  have  had  reason,  since  you  left  England,  to  believe, 
that  notwithstanding  the  very  objectionable  manners  and  con- 
duct of  Mrs.  Barnaby,  her  niece,  Miss  Willoughby,  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  attachment  you  conceived  for  her  ; 
nay,  that  her  family  and  fortune  are  such  as  even  your  brother 
and  sisters  would  approve.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that 
there  are  others  who  have  discovered  (though  not  so  early  as 
yourself)  the  attractions  and  the  merits  of  Miss  Willoughby  ; 
but  who  can  say,  Frederick,  that  if  your  early  and  generous 
devotion  were  made  known  to  her,  she  might  not  give  you  the 
preference  over  those  who  were  less  prompt  in  surrendering 
their  affections  than  yourself  ?  If,  then,  your  feelings  towards 
her  continue  to  be  the  same  as  when  we  parted  at  our  breakfast 
table  at  Clifton  ....  and  this  I  cannot  doubt,  for  Agnes  is  not 
formed  to  be  loved  once,  and  then  forgotten ....  if  you  still 
love  her,  Frederick,  hasten  home,  and  take  the  advantage 
which  your  early  conceived  and  unhesitating  affection  gives 
you  over  those  who  saw  her  more  than  once,  before  they  disco- 
vered how  important  she  was  to  their  happiness. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  impatience  with  which  you  listened 
to  my  remonstrances  on  the  subject  of  a  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Barnaby,  I  believe  that  they  were  in  truth  the  cause  of  your 
abandoning  a  pursuit  in  which  your  heart  was  deeply  inter- 
ested ;  and  so  believing,  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  told  you  that 
a  marriage  with  Miss  Willoughby  no  longer  involves  the 
necessity  of  any  personal  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Barnabv. 
They  are  separated,  and  probably  for  ever. 

"  Believe  me,  now  and  forget, 

*  Very  faithfu^  ^o^  fstaA, 

O  Q 
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The  effort  necessary  for  writing  and  despatching  thie  fetter 
by  the  pott  was  of  service  to  him.;  it  tended  fee  make  him  feel 
more  reconciled  to  himself,  and  lea*  impatient  under  the  raffie* 
1300  of  hearing  the  favoured  position  of  Miss  Willoughby  des- 
canted upon*  Bat  much  anxiety,  much  suffering,  still  remained 
....  How  should  he  again-  meet  Agnes  ?  . .  .  _  Pesnite  a 
thousand  dear  suspicions  to  the  contrary,  he  could  not  whoflj 
conquer  the  belief  that  it  was  her  indifference,  or  some  feeling 
connected  with  the  disparity  of  their  age,,  whieh  dictated  the 
too-well-remembered  words. . . .  "  I  neves  will  be  your,  wife;" 
and  his  best  -consolation  under  the  terrible  idea  dial  he*had  re- 
called a  rival  to  compete  with  him,  arose  from  feeling:  that  if,. 
when  his  own  proposals  and  those  of  Frederick  were  heth  befnot 
her,  she  should  bestow  herself  on  him,,  he  might  and  must 
believe  that,  spite  of  his  thirty-five  yearn*  she  loved,  him  ;  ►.  •  • 
but  though  he  hailed  such  comfort  a*  might  be  got  front  tins, 
it  could  not  enable  him  to  see-  Agnes,  while  this,  nncaitaiity 
remained,,  without  such  a  degree  of  restraint  a*  moat  earn* 
all  intercourse  with  her  into  misery* 

Agnes  meanwhile  was  indulging  herself  with  all  die  happy 
confidence  of  youthful  friendship  in.  relating,  to  hex  fries** 
every  thing  that  had  happened  since  they  parted,  ana"  ******** 
to  the  Mall  soon  after  Lady  Elizabeth  had  left  uV  witkaheut 
glowing  with  love,  gratitude,  hoper  and  joy-  The,  narrative 
with  which  Miss  Com  p ton  welcomed,  her,  was  Just  all  sae 
wished  and  expected ;  and  when  told  that  the  evening  was  to 
be  passed  at  the  lodgings  of  Lady  Elisabeth  Norria,  she  tiynflrpA 
the  delighted  old  lady  for  the  intelligence,  with  a  kiss  that  spoke 
her  gladness  better  than  any  words  could  have  doneu 

The  evening  came,  and  found  the  aunt  and  niece  ready  to 
keep  their  engagement,  with  such  an  equality  of  happiness 
expressed  in  the  countenance  of  each,  aa  might  leave  it  doubt- 
ful which  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  it  the  moat.  The  pretty 
dress  of  Agnes,  with  all  its  simplicity,  was  rather  more  studied 
than  usual;  and  it  was  the  consciousness  of  this,,  perhaps, 
which  occasioned  her  to  blush  so  beautifully  when  mist 
Compton  made  her  a  laughing  compliment  upon  the  delicate 
style  of  it.  .  .  .  x 

"  You  look  like  a  lily,  my  Agnes !"  said  the  old  lady, 

gazing  at  her  with  fond  admiration..    "  You  have  certainly 

got  re??  tired  of  black,  mv  dear  OdM>  to  I  nercerre  vat 
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whenever  yea  wish  to  look  very  nice,  you  select  unmixed 
white  for  your  decenties." 

"  I  think  it  beat  expiates?  die?  change-  m&  my  condition-/' 
repMe*  Agassi  "Oh!  my  dear  anna*.  • .  \ ..  bow  ve/y^  very 
happy  yoa. kaee  made  ma!" 

Necking-  could  be  more  gE&tifysng:  than*  the  manner  in  which 
tkey  w*ne«csi*ed  by  Lady  EHaabeth,  Lady  Stephenson,,  and 
Sir  Mwawfc;  ......  bus  CeloneL  Hubert  was  not  in  the  dfcaw- 

ing-nxna  wheal  tiiey  entered.     For  a  short  time,,  however,  his 
sbseseeweB  not  regretted,  even  by  Agnes,  as  she  was  not  sorry 
lor  the  opyeihiiiily  it.  gave  her  ei  receiving  the  affectionate 
eongratuttattona  ef  her  future  sister,,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
likely  to  produce  much  lasting  love*  between,  them,  that  the 
one  related,  and  the  other  listened  to,  the  history  of  Colonel 
Huberts  leeara  from  London,  of.  hia  first  bold  avowal  of  his 
love  to  hia  sent,  and  ef  the  comfort  he  had  found  in  the  re- 
eeptieai  given;  to  tin*  avowal  by  Lady  Stephenson  herself;  .... 

bet  still  Coianei  Hubert  came  not;  and  at  length  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth exclaimed^,  with  a. spice  ef  her  usual  vivacity,  .... 

""Upon  my  wosdV  I  believe  mat  Montague  is  writing  an 
account  of  his  felicity  to  every  osaeer  in  the  British  army. 
He  darted  out  of  die  room:  this-  morning  before  I  had  half 
finished  what  I  had  to' say  to-  him.  . . ..  He  hardly  spoke  three 
words  while  dinner  lasted,  and  off  he  was  again  as  soon  as  the 
ekth  was.  removed,  and  each  time  something  about  writing 
lettera  was  the  only  intelligible  words  I  got  from  him. 
I  wish  yen  would  go,  Sir  Edward,  and  see  if  he  is  writing 
lettera  now,.  ....  and  I  will  ring  for  tea.  ...  I  mean  to  make 
Montague  sing  to-night  with  Agnes.  Emily  has  taken  care 
that  you  should  have  a  good,  piano,  my  dear  ....  and  you 
most  take  care  that,  while  I  stay  here,  I  have  music  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  my  menagerie,  ....  for  I  don't 
think  I  shall  begin  collecting  again  just  yet." 

Sir  Edward  obeyed  the  old  lady's  wishes,  and  when  the  tea 
was  half  over,  returned  with  his  brother-in-law.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  Colonel  Hubert  had  been  seen  by  Miss 
Com p ton,  and  the  moment  was  not  a  favourable  one  for  re- 
moving the  idea  which  she  had  originally  conceived,  of  his 
being  too  old  for  the  lover  and  husband  of  her  beautiful 
niece.  He  was  looking  pale,  harassed,  and  fatigued;,  but 
while  Agnes  feared  only  that  he  might  be.  unwellv  her  aunt* 

ft** 
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though  she  could  not  deny  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  a  most 
noble  presence  (it  was  thus  she  expressed  herself  in  speaking 
of  him  to  Mrs.  Peters),  thought  that  it  was  strange  so  young 
a  girl  should  have  fixed  her  fancy  upon  him  in  preference  to 
all  the  world  beside.  In  fact,  Miss  Compton's  notions  of  a 
lover  being  drawn  solely  from  the  imaginary  models  she  had 
made  acquaintance  with  among  her  bees  and  flowers,  she 
would  have  been  better  pleased  to  see  a  bright-eyed  youth  of 
twenty-one  as  the  hero  of  her  own  romance,  than  the  dignified 
but  melancholy  man  who  now  stood  before  her.  Having  re- 
ceived his  salutation,  and  returned  it  with  that  tone  and  look 
of  intelligent  cheerfulness  which  redeemed  all  she  said  from 
any  imputation  of  want  of  polish,  or  deficiency  of  high-bred 
elegance,  she  turned  her  eyes  on  .the  face  of  Agnes,  and  there 
she  read  such  speaking  testimony  of  love  and  admiration,  that 
all  her  romantic  wishes  for  her  perfect  bliss  were  satisfied ; 
and  following  the  direction  of  those  speaking  eyes,  and  once 
more  examining  the  features  and  person  of  Hubert,  she  satis- 
fied herself  by  the  conviction,  that  if  not  young,  he  was 
supremely  elegant;  and  that  if  his  complexion  had  lost  its 
bloom,  his  manners  had  attained  a  degree  of  dignity  superior, 
as  she  thought,  to  any  thing  described  among  the  young  gen- 
tlemen whose  images  were  familiar  to  her  imagination. 

It  was  slowly  that  Colonel  Hubert  approached  Agnes,  and 
mournfully  that  he  gazed  upon  her;  but  there  was  to  her 
feelings  a  pleasure  in  his  presence,  which  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vented her  being  fully  conscious  that  he,  on  his  part,  was  not 
so  happy  as  she  had  hoped  it  was  in  her  power  to  make  him* 
By  degrees,  however,  the  conviction  of  this  sad  truth  made  its 
way  to  her  heart,  and  from  that  moment  her  joy  and  gJpd*¥WF 
faded,  drooped,  and  died  away,  like  a  flower  into  which  a 
gnawing  worm  has  found  its  way,  and  nestled  in  the  very 
core.  This  did  not  happen  on  this  first  evening  of  their  meet- 
ing under  the  roof  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  for  Agnes  indulged  her 
with  every  song  she  desired  to  hear.  Lady  Stephenson  sang 
too,  nor  could  Colonel  Hubert  refuse  to  join  them,  so  that  to 
the  unsuspicious  Agnes  that  evening  seemed  delightful ;  bat  a 
silent,  melancholy  walk  on  the  following  morning  made  her 
ask  herself  where  was  the   *r<tent  \on^  lot  ^\£\<3el  Yfe  tad. 

pleaded  in  Half- Moon  Street* ^*&  ^xmsXafcaW\am 

vhenhe  said  that  hisbappine^de^ii^^viW^  oxvWt 
ind  if  not,  what  was  it  had  turned  W  to*  *>  *»** 
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Poor  Agnes  !  .  •  .  .  she  could  have  no  confidant  in  this  new 
sorrow.  Her  aunt  Compton  and  her  friend  Mary  had  both 
spoken  of  him  as  too  old  to  be  a  lover  ;  and  did  she  breathe 
to  either  a  fear  that  his  affection  had  already  grown  cold,  might 
thev  not  tell  her  that  it  was  but  natural  ?  •  • .  •  Such  words  she 
thought  would  break  her  heart,  for  every  hour  he  became 
dearer  to  her  than  before,  as  she  saw  he  was  unhappy  ;  and, 
thinking  more  of  him  than  of  herself,  mourned  more  for  his 
sorrow,  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  than  for  her  own,  though 
it  was  rapidly  undermining'  her  health  and  destroying  hex 
bloom. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

RETURNS  TO  MRS.  BARNABY,  AND  RELATES  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  INTEREST- 
ING AND  INSTRUCTIVE  SCENES  OF  HER  LIFE,  TOGETHER  WITH  SEVERAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES  RELATIVE  TO  ONE  DEARER  TO  HER  THAN  HERSELF. 

t 

'  The  real  heroine  of  this  love  story  has  been  left  .too  long,  and 
it  is  necessary  we  should  return  to  see  in  what  way  her  ge* 
nerous  friendship  for  Mr.  O'Donagough  was4  likely  to  end. 
Having  kept  her  promise,  and  paid  the  debt  for  which  he  had 
been  detained,  as  well  as  comforted  him  by  the  farther  loan  of 
2/.  10s.  4d.,  she  stated  to  him  her  intention  of  remaining  for  a 
month  longer  at  her  lodgings  in  Half-Moon  Street,  adding, 
with  a  degree  of  ncCiveti  that  O'Donagough  felt  to  be  ex- 
tremely touching, — 

"  Let  this  be  a  month  of  probation,  my  dear  friend,  for  us 
both.     We  met  under  circumstances  too  much  calculated  to 
soften  the  heart,  for  either  of  us,  perhaps,  to  be  able  fairly  to 
judge  how  we  may  feel  when  those  circumstances  are  past. 
Let  me  see  as  much  of  you  as  your  occupations  will  pernrt 
....  I  shall  dine  at  five  o'clock,  because  the  evenings  a* 
drawing  in,  and  I  don't  love  candle-light  before  dinner. .  .  • 
You  will  always  find  a  steak  or  a  chop,  and  a  little  brandy  and 
water,  or  something  of  that  sort.  •  .  .  And  now  adieu !  •  .  .  . 
This  is  a  disagreeable  place  to  pay  or  receive  visits  in>  and  I 
Batter  myself  that  I  now  leave  it  fox  croc.* 
Let  the  most  glowing  gratitude  that  "YveaxX.  taw  fcu^^  <«* 

forth  in  words  of  fluent  eloquence  auc\x  aa  \*&\-  ***  ^»** 
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which  Mr.  CDonagough  belonged,  and  the  annmr  whieh  lie 
give  to  this  speech  will  be  the  product 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  O'Donagongh  knew  what  it  sneant  jew- 
fectly  well.  It  meant  that  the  Widow  Baraaby,  although  she 
had  made  trp  her  mind  to  give  herself  and  whatever  she  Slight 
happen'  to  possess  to  a  husband,  and  although,  she  was  e— oad» 
ingly  well  inclined  to  let  that  husband  be  Mr.  Patrick  O'&sa- 
agough,  she  did  not  intend  to  go  thus  far  in  «nu 
favour  towards  him,  without  knowing  -a  tittle 
did  at  present  respecting  the  state  of  his  sffinra.  3m  a  Hoard, 
he  perceived,  as  he  repeated  to  himself,  with  an  apprising 
smile,  — 

That  though  on  marriage  she  wai  bent, 
She  had  a  prudent  mina. 

Nor  was  he*  notwithstanding  the  little  irregularities  into 
which  he  had  heretofore  fallen,  unworthy  of  becoming  an 
object  of  tender  attention  to  Mrs.  Barnaby.  Much  as  he  ad- 
mired her,  he  had  steeled  his  soul  to  the  virtuous  resolution  of 
putting  a  sudden  stop  to  all  farther  intercourse  between  them, 
should  he  find  upon  inquiry  that  prudence  did  notjostifj  isn 
continuance. 

Whatever  deficiency  of  wisdom,  therefore,  the  ccaidnct4f 
either  had  before  shown,  it  was  evident  that  both  wexe  now 
actuated  by  a  praiseworthy  Bpirit  of  forethought  that  ought  t» 
have  insured  the  felicity  of  their  future  years. 

It  will  be  evident  to  all  who  study  the  state  of  the  wsatar'i 
mind  at  this  period,  that  she  had  considerably  lowered  she 
tone  of  her  hopes  and  expectations  from  the  moment  she  hnmmr 
aware  of  the  defection  of  Lord  Mucklebury.  The  shook  which 
her  hopes  had  received  by  the  disagreeable  dSnoAmmxt  of  ba 
engagement  with  Major  Allen  had  been  perfectly  cured,  at 
least  for  a  time,  by  the  devotion  of  the  noble  viscounty  and  so 
well  satisfied  was  she  herself  at  an  escape  which  had  left  Jmt 
free  to  aim  at  a  quarry  so  infinitely  higher,  that  what  had  been 
a  mortification  turned  to  a  triumph,  and  she  ^enjoyed  the  ii 
that  when  "she  seemed  to  dip/'  she  had  so gkrriously 
vered  herself  as  to  leave  Mrs.  Peters,  and  other  ssrvisus 
derers,  eause  to  exclaim,  "  She  rises  higher  half  bear  leagshi' 
....  But  from  the  time  this  ^oroneted  bubble  burai^  her^anr- 
sge  fdl.  Her  arrest  was  another  blow. .  • ..  Mr.  Jafondaoa's 
desertion  one  heavier  still  •  tao,  lo^tAstatamaYfcK 


ran  widow  mmmtmmr*  <HH> 


tir,  in  trutk,  for  aiiyhsdy' Irving  hut  herself,  the  manner  of 
•her  departure  vexed  and  humbled  <ber. 

"  That  crooked  hag  thinks  she  has  made  me  tnsokle  to 
Iter  1  *'  she  exclaimed,  as  tier  .aunt  and  her  niece  drove  off,  on 
the  night  fhat  Agnes  first  took  up  tier  nhode  with  MissCtamp- 
ton.  .  . .  "She  thinks  that  because  she  spent  some  of  her 
beggars'  money  to  hire  a  carriage  in  order  to  bully  me,  I  shaH 
count  myself  despised  and  forsaken.  9nt4he  spiteful  old  maid 
shall  hear  of  my  Wing  married  again,  and  that  will  be  worm- 
wood, 111  answer  for  it." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  she  set  'about  inquiring  into  the 
private  character  and  prospects  of  young  Mr.  Oltanagough, 
*rnd  her  first  step  in  the  business  showed  at  once  her  judgment 
and  her  seal. 

In  the  history  he  had  given  of  himself,  he  had  spoken  of  a 
certain  most  respectable  bookseller,  who  (as  he  modestly 
■  hinted),  knowing  his  worth,  and  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  he  had  turned  from  horse-racing  to  preaching,  had  ex- 
erted himself  in  ikie  kindest  manner  to  obtain  some  situation 
for  him  that  should  atone  &r  the  severity  of  his  father,  ft 
was  to  him  fee  hmi.  owed  the  -engagement  as  domestic  chaplain 
in  the  family  «of  the  nobleman  formerly  mentioned,  and  it  was 
to  him  Mrs.  Barnafey  addressed  herself  for  information  that 
might  lead  to  an  engagement  of  still  greater  importance. 

It  -was  not,  however,  her  purpose  that  her  real  object  should 
he  known,  and  she,  therefore,  framed  her  inquiries  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  Mr.  Newbhth  to  suppose  that  her  object  was 
to  obtain  either  a  teacher  or  a  preacher  for  her  family  circle. 

Having  made  it  known  that  she  wished  a  few  minutes' 
private  conversation  with  the  principal.,  she  was  shown  into  a 
parlour  by  one  of  the  clerks,  and  civilry  voossestod  to  sit  down 
for  a  few  minutes  till  Mr.  Newhhiti  oould  wait  upon  her.  It 
roust  fee  the  fault  of  every  individual  so  placed,  if  such  few 
minutes  have  not  turned  to  good  account ;  for  the  table  of  tins 
exemplary  publisher  was  covered  elbow-deep  in  tracts,  sermons, 
missionary  reports,  mystical  magazines,  and  tfhe  like :  but  as 
Mrs.  Barnafey  was  not  habitually  a  reader,  she  did  net  profit  so 
much  as  shemig^pt  have  done  by  her  situation,  andfc  before  Mr. 
Newbirth's  arrival,  had  begun  to  think  the  **  few  minutes  " 
mentioned  by  his  clerk  were  unusually  long  ones. 

At  length,  however,  he  appeared,  and  then  it  was  impos- 
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gible  to  think  she  bad  waited  too  long  for  him,  fox  the  gentle 
suavity  of  hit  demeanour  made  even  a  moment  of  his  presence 
invaluable. 

"  You  have  business  with  me,  madam?"  he  said,  with  his 
heels  gracefully  fixed  together,  and  his  person  bent  forward 
in  humble  salutation,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  his  nose  •  •  •  •  "  Pray  do  not  rise.  I  hare  now  five 
,  minutes  that  I  can  spare,  without  neglecting  any  serious 
duty;"  and  so  saying,  he  placed  himself  opposite  to  the  lady 
in  act  to  listen. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  waiting  upon  you,  sir," 
replied  Mrs.  Barnaby,  a  little  alarmed  at  the  hint  that  her 
business  must  be  completed  in  the  space  of  five  minutes,  "in 
order  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  a  Mr.  O'Donagough, 
who  is,  I  believe,  known  to  you  ?  " 

"  Mr.  O'Donagough  ?  The  Rev.  Mr.  O'Donagough,  ma- 
dam?" 

The  widow,  though  well  disposed  to  enlarge  her  know- 
ledge, and  extend  the  limits  of  her  principles,  was  not  yet 
fully  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  regenerated  ordinations, 
and  therefore  replied,  as  the  daughter  of  an  English  clergy* 
man  might  well  be  excused  for  doing  —  "  No,  sir  ....  the 
gentleman  I  mean  is  Mr.  Patrick  O'Donagough  ;  he  'was  not 
brought  up  to  the  church." 

But  there  was  something  in  the  phrase,  "  brought  up  to 
the  church,"  that  grated  against  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Newbirth, 
and  his  brow  contracted,  and  bis  voice  became  exceedingly 
solemn,  as  he  said,  "  I  know  Mr.  Patrick  O'Donagough,  who, 
like  many  other  shining  lights,  was  not  brought  up  to  the 
church,  but  has,  nevertheless,  received  the  title  of  reverend 
from  the  congregation  which  has  the  best  right  to  bestow  it, 
even  that  to  which  he  has  been  called  to  preacn." 

Mrs.  Barnaby  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  her  mistake,  and 

proceeded  with  her  inquiries  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove 

that  she  was   not  unworthy  to  intercommune   either  with 

Mr.  Newbirth  himself,  or  any  of  those  to  whom  he  extended 

his  patronage.     The  result  of  the  interview  was  highly  satis* 

factory ;  for  though  it  seemed  clear  that  Mr.  Newbirth  was 

aware  of  the  vexatious  accident  wAvidv.  YhA  fox  %ome  months 

checked  the  young  preacher  a  career,  \t  -w*&  enpa&cj  «?&«** 

that  the  circumstance  made  no  \miavo\a«XAfc  \m\jwsKtf«v,  — a 

*rs.  Barnaby  returned  to  her  lodging  mtV  <ke  ^R»sa»% 
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viction  that  now,  at  least,  there  could  be  no  danger  in  giving 
way  to  the  tender  feeling  which  had  so  repeatedly  beguiled 
her.  "The  reverend  Mr.  O'Donagough"  would  look  very 
well  in  the  paragraph  which  she  was  determined  should 
record  her  marriage  in  the  Exeter  paper;  and  being  quite 
determined  that  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds 
per  annum,  which  still  remained  of  her  income,  should  be 
firmly  settled  on  herself,  she  received  her  handsome  friend 
when  he  arrived  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  in  a  manner  which 
showed  he  had  lost  nothing  in  her  esteem  since  they  parted. 

It  had  so  happened,  that  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
widow's  quitting  die  shop  of  Mr.  Newbirth,  Mr.  O'Donagough 
entered  it  His  patron  received  him  very  graciously,  and 
failed  not  to  mention  the  visit  he  had  received,  which,  though 
not  elucidated  by  the  lady's  leaving  any  name,  was  perfectly 
well  understood  by  the  person  principally  concerned. 

There  are  some  men.  who  might  have  felt  offended  by 
learning  that  such  a  means  of  improving  acquaintance  had 
been  resorted  to;  but  its  effect  on  Mr.  O'Donagough  was 
exactly  the  reverse.  His  respect  and  estimation  for  the 
widow  were  infinitely  increased  thereby;  for  though  still  a 
young  man,  he  bad  considerable  experience,  and  he  felt 
assured,  that  if  Mrs.  Barnaby  had  not  something  to  bestow 
besides  her  fair  fat  hand,  she  would  have  been  less  cautious 
in  letting  it  follow  where  it  was  so  certain  her  heart  had  gone 
before. 

The  conviction  thus  logically  obtained  assisted  the  progress 
of  the  affair  very  essentially.  Having  learnt  from  Mr.  New- 
birth  that  the  place  he  had  lost  by  the  ill-timed  arrest  was 
filled  by  another  who  was  not  likely  to  give  it  up  again,  he 
once  more  contrived  to  make  his  way  to  the  presence  of  his 
father,  and  gave  him  very  clearly  to  understand,  that  the  very 
best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  once  more  to  furnish  the 
means  for  his  departure  from  Europe. 

"  That  you  may  spend  it  again  at  the  gaming-table,  you 
audacious  scamp ! "  responded  his  noble  but  incensed  pro- 
genitor. 

"Not  so,   sir,"   replied  the  soft- voiced  young  preacher; 
€C  you  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  change  in  my  principles^  or 
you  would  have  no  such  injurious  su^moxu* 
"As  to  yonr  principles,  Pat,"  re^Uee^\*\wa^^>^B^^ 
into  a  swile  by  the  sanctified  solemnity  ot  \a&  ws»a&*  *"* 
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"I  do  not  xaaajji  abend  how  yan  oonU  chanae 
that  yon  nevernad  any." 

"  l^en,  instead  of  principles,  air,  Jet 
it  as  bow  several  months  mace  I  exchanged  sane 
the  billivd-tafak,  and  the  dto-acac,  nor  the 
eaftemnorary  preaches.     I  am  aftaid,  aay  lord, 
rather  leads  you  to  yrforarapces  of  a  dhtbaunl 
would  aak  yon  io  attend  the  meeting  at  whiok  i  aaa) 
expound  next  Wednesday  evening,  after  wkaeh  van 
hardly  doubt,  I  imagine,  "die  ainoettty  of  any  oonvBraaam 

■**  It  would  be  faming  foar  eloquence  at  Tanner 
teat,  Master  Patrick.    Battf  yon  na*«  ie»%ant:ai 
preach  in  at  fame,  why,  in  die  deviTs  name,  ahntnaV 
bather  me  again  aboot -going  abroad?" 

«*  Because,  my  ford,  I  have  no  •filed  staaemt,  an* 
honest  and  sine  means  of  getting  my  bread;  anal 
there  are  many  other  leaennB  which  make  it  aVwiabk  naat  I 
should  leave  am*  country.** 

tf  That  at  least  is  Hkery  enough,  to  %e  auue, 
geugh.    Bat  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me 
would  give  me  for  taking  yourself  off,  if  t 
inuh  the  means  for  it. 

This  was  exactly  the  point  to  which   the 
wished  to  bring  the  yielding  father ;  tor  k  waa  rat 
to  ahow  many  reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  in 
his  intention  to  depart  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
wife  great  caution,  however,  that  he  hinted  at  the 
of  his  taking  a  lady  with  him  as  hn  wife,'  wheae 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  his  venireing 
beg  for  bread,  even  at  the  risk  of  liberty  or  life;  far  he 
that  if  he  confessed  the  prosperous  state  cf  tna 
hopes,  they  might  be  held  aufBdent  for  his 
here  he  was  mistaken  ;  for  no  sooner  did  feci  fattu 
that  his  case  was  not  quite  desperate,  than  We 
considerable  softening,  and  before  a  fertnight  Ink!  anaphed, 
Mr.  O'Donagough  was  able  to  eonrince  the 
that,  in  uniting  her  destiny  to  his,  she  would  be 
no  xmfhl  weakness,  but  securing  both  her  IrnamiaJ 
b&  -ffiiaty  cm  the  firmest  f wftan&  ^aanln.    njnl 
thing  went  on  in  so  ytcapwcfaaa.^maBqax^^a^nniaxm^ 

-«  The  coarse  ottxa»r 
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laves -of  ilr><yD— agaa igh  and  Mr*.  BarBftbyiaet  with 
a  puUih,  arf  oyyetation  as  Aey  mm  evenly  on  tewarda 
tony. 

TOmpeaeerai  ml  pleasant  progress  was  not  a  little  assisted 
lay  a  wit  Whkfe  the  pradent  pee?*  deemed  it  advisable -to  make 
to  -the  intended  bride.  Nothing  could  he  more  agreeable  to 
tVe  leeHngs  of  the  lady  than  thk  attention,  Homing  more  ad- 
-fwatageooa  to  the  interests  of  both  parties  than  the  result. 
His  lordaiiip  aaeertained  to  a  certainty  that  the  widow  had 
wlieauwithal  to  feed  his  boo,  and  meat  ^rtiBgingly  took  case  that 
it  ihowld  be  ao"  secured  as  to  place  her  fortune  beyond  the  reach 
ftf  -awy  relapse  4*1  hk  part,  while  the  fair  lady  herself,  amidst 
all  the  gentle  aweetneaa  with  winch  «he  seemed  to  let  his  lord. 
atrip  manage  every  thing,  took  excellent  case  of  herself. 

One  thing  only  now  remained  to  be  -settled  -before  the  mar- 
riage took  place,  and  this  was  the  obtaining  An  Appointment  as 
inissionary  to  a  congregation  newly  established  in  a  beautiful 
part  of  Australia,  where  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  large  and  brilhaat  society  would  soon  give  as  much  tclat 
to  the  successful  efibrts  of  an  eloquent  preacher  as  -could  be 
hoped  for  in  the  anost  fashionable  reunion  -of  aainta  in  -the 
tmother-cowntry.  The  appointment  was,  in  effect,  left  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  two,  whose  constant  exertions,  and  never-let- 
wiy-thing-eseape-them  habits,  made  them  of  personal  import- 
ance in  every  decision  of  "die  kind.  This  little  committee 
agreed  to  meet  at'Mr.  Newbirth's  on  a  certain  evening,  for  the 
propose  of  being  introduced  to  Mrs.  Baraaby,  and  it  was  un- 
derload among  them,  that  if  they  found  reason  to  be  satisfied 
-with  her  principles,  and  probable  usefulness  in  a  new  congre- 
•gatieti,  tine  appointment  should  be  given  to  Mr.  O'Donagough, 
•whose  approaching  marriage  with  her  was  well  known  to 
them  all. 

Mr*,  Newbirth,  who  was  quite  a  model  of  a  wife,  and  who, 
tflaerefore,  shared  all  her  husband's  peculiar  notions  respecting 
^firings  in  heaven  and  earth,  very  obligingly  lent  her  assistance 
at  this  important  session,  both  to  prevent  Mrs.  Baraaby  *  feel- 
ing  herself  awkward,  as  being  the  -only  lady  present,  and  be- 
"eaawic*  **  was  reasonably  supposed  that  ahe  -might  he  ateeful  in 
fjF**»g  the  oonversation  such  a  tavn  as  should  elicit  some  of  the 
hidden,  but  not,  therefore,  the  least  important  traits  of 
?fcharaoter. 
**  *as  n#t  inamdeal  that  gather  Mr.O^Dtotujjaigli  «  **~ 
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intended  bride  should  -be  aware  of  the  importance  attached  to 
this  tea-drinking  in  Mr.  Newbirth's  drawing-room;  but  the 
expectant  missionary  had  not  lived  thirty  yean  in  tbia  wicked 
world  for  nothing ;  and  though  the  invitation  was. given  in  the 
most  impromptu  style  possible,  he  instantly  suspected  that  the 
leaders  of  the  congregation,  who  were,  about  to  send  out  the 
mission,  intended  to  make  this  an  opportunity  for  discovering 
what  manner  of  woman  the  future  Mrs.  O'Donagough  might 
be.  Considerable  anxiety  was  the  consequence  of  this  idem  hi 
the  mind  of  Mr.  O'Donagough.  He  liked  the  &***&&  of 
preaching  and  lecturing  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Model* 
town,  and  therefore  determined  to  spare  no  pains  in  preparing 
the  widow  for  the  trial  that  awaited  her.  He  found  her  by 
no  means  unapt  at  receiving  the  hints  he  gave  lespeoUag 
several  important  articles  of  faith,  which,  although  new  to  her, 
she  seemed  willing  enough  to  adopt  without  much  inquiry, 
but  he  had  a  hard  struggle  before  he  could  obtain  the  straight- 
ening  of  a  single  ringlet,  or  the  paling,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  tint  of  her  glowing  rouge.  -  At  length,  however,  the  cav 
test  ended  by  his  declaring  that,  without  her  compliance  on 
this  point,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty,  passionately  as  he  adored 
her,  to  delay  their  marriage  till  she  could  be  induced,  lor  his 
sake,  to  conform  herself  a  little  more  to  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  Mrs.  Barnaby's  heart 
was  not  proof  against  such  a  remonstrance  as  this  ;  her  reso- 
lution melted  into  tears,  and  she  promised  that  if  he  never 
would  utter  such  cruel  words  again,  he  should  dress  her  hsk 
himself  in  any  manner  he  would  choose.  "  As  to  my  rouge,1* 
she  added,  "  I  have  only  worn  it,  my  dear  O'Donagough,  be* 
cause  I  consider  'it  as  the  appendage  of  a  woman  of  fssbJoe 
....  but  I  will  wear  much  less,  that  is  to  say,  almost  none  at 
all,  for  the  fashion,  if  such  shall  be  your  wish." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,  ....  that's  all  right,  and  111  never 
.plague  you  about  it,  after  I  once  get  the  appointment;  only 
do  what  I  bid  you  to-night,  and  well  snap  our  fingers  at  them 
afterwards." 

The  party  assembled  at  Mr.  Newbirth's  consisted  of  himself 
and  his  lady,  and  four  gentlemen  belonging  to  "  the 
oon"  which  was  to  be  propitiated.    After  the  tea  and 
had  disappeared,  Mr.  Newbirth,  who  was  the  only 
in  the  company  (except  her  own  O'Tkro&a^su^'w^Jii 
Afrs.  Barnabj  was  personal!?  ac(^TiV^«\«c^^^  wssw 
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tion,  by  asking  if  the  change  of  residence  which  she  contem- 
plated, from  one  side  of  the  world  to  the  other,  was  an 
agreeable  prospect  to  her. 

<c  Very  much  so,  indeed  !"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  suppose  yomare  aware,  ma'am,"  observed  Mr.  Littleton? 
who  was  senior  clerk  in  a  banking-house,  and  the  principal  lay 
orator  of  the  congregation, — "I  suppose  you  are  aware  that 
you  are  going  among  a  set  of  people  who,  though  decidedly  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  human  race  in  the  eyes  of  all 
true  Christians,,  are  nevertheless  persons  accustomed  heretofore 
to  habits  of  irregular,  not  to  say  licentious  living  ....  How  ' 
do  you  think,  ma'am,  that  you  shall  like  to  fall  into  habits  of 
friendship  and  intimacy  with  such  ?  " 

Mr.  O'Donagough  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  for 
the  answer :  but  it  was  a  point  on  which  he  had  given  his 
affianced  bride  very  ample  instructions,  and  she  did  not  dis- 
grace her  teacher. 

"  My  notions  upon  that  point,  sir,"  she  replied, i€  are  rather . 
particular,  I  believe ;  for  so  far  from  thinking  the  worse  of  my 
fellow-creatures  because  they  have  done  wrong,  I  always  think 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  should  seek  their  company,  and 
exert  myself  in  all  ways  to  do  them  good,  and  to  make  them  take 
their  place  among  the  first  andgreatestin  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

A  murmur  of  applause  ran  round  the  little  circle  as  Mrs. 
Barnaby  concluded  her  speech,  and  Mr.  Littleton,  in  particular, 
expressed  his  approbation  of  her  sentiments  in  a  manner  that 
inspired  the  happy  O'Donagough  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  success. 

"  I  never  heard  better  sense,  or  sounder  principles,  or  more 
Christian  feelings,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  than  what 
this  lady  has  now  expressed ;  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say, 
gentlemen,  without  making  any  new  difficulty  about  the  matter, 
that  any  minister  going  out  to  Sydney  in  the  holy  and  reverend 
character  of  a  missionary,  sent  by  an  independent  congregation 
of  devotional  men,  with  such  a  wife  in  his  hand  as  this  good  * 
lady  will  be  sure  to  make,  will  do  more  good  in  his  generation, 
than  all  the  bishops  and  archbishops  that  ever  were  consecrated 
after  the  manner  of  the  worn-out  superstitions  of  by-gone 
ages.  Gentlemen  !"....  he  continued,  rising  from  his  chair, 
u  I  do,  therefore,  forthwith  propose  the  immediate  election 
of  the  Reverend  Patrick  O'Donagough  to  the  office  of  mis- 
ftf onary  from  the  independent  congregation  oi  k\£\«^^^rcfce 


tians  of  London,  to  the  independent 
Christians  at  Sydney,  with  the  privilege,  and  mnclfaidfirt  bmkv 
poly  of  tract  and  hymn  selling  to  the.  said  cese^aoatiosvtaja* 
ther  with  a  patent  right  (not  royal  patent,  rag  hrrtJOT,  Vat 
holy  patent,)  to  all  fees,  donations,  contributions^  and  pay- 
ments  of  whatsoever  kind,  made  by  die  said.  mdsfjeadeat  asm* 
gsegatsm  of  Anti-work  Christians,  at    Sydney*  fi>p  and.  as 
account  of  the  salvation  of  their  soak  ......  This, 

the  resolution  I  would  propose,,  and  I  tcm&t  that 
you  will  readily  be  found  to  second  it." 

"  That,  sir,,  will  I,  and  mast  joyfidly,"  said  Mr.Ddkitf, 
rising;  "for  I  neither  do  nor  can  feeL  the.  nhsAww  ef  t 
doubt,  that  our  beneficent  objects  ia  despatching,  tibia 
will  be  more  forwarded  by  this-  appointment  than,  briny 
it  is  probable — gentlemen,  I  might  say  hihiiiiiji  —we 
make —  for  where,  I  would  ask,  shall  we  find,  anothss 
Barnaby  ?  May  we  not  say,  in  the  language  ef  Scriptue,  that 
she  is  a  help  meet  for  him,  even  far  the  Reverend  Catriei 
(y  Donagoughy  whom  we  have  ehesen  ?  " 

1Mb:.  Newbirth  followed  en.  the  same  side*,  giving  naany  an 
answerable  seasons-  for  believing  that  nothing  whieh  the  stat 
necked,  unconverted,  obsolete  mraisterft  of  the  church,  ef 
England  could  do  for  the  predestined  army  of  saints  at  grass* 
located  at  Sydney,  could  approach  in  utility  and.  saving  effi- 
cacy of  absolving  grace,  to  what  might  be  hoped  fan,  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  O'Donagough,  assisted  by  the  lady  he  was  m 
happy  as  to  have  engaged  to  be  bis  wife. 

"  It  gives  me  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure,  gentlenuaVT  he 
continued,  "  that  my  little  humble  drawingt-voom  should  have 
been*  made  the  scene  of  this  happy  election.  Haw  many  sons} 
now  most  probably  grovelling  in  the  lowest  depths  of  vice>  wflT 
have  places  secured  them  upon  the  highest  seats  of  heaven*  of 
your  work,  gentlemen  ;  begun,  continued,  and  ended  withm  thss 
one  propitious  hour  I  ....  I  would  now  propose  that  w»  do  all 
stand  up,  and  sing  a  hymn  to  the  glory  of  sinners  made  perfect 
....  Next,  that  we  do  all  kneel  down  to  hear  and  join  in  at 
awakening  prayer  from  our  new  missionary  ;  and,  finally,  that 
we  walk  into  Mrs.  NewbirthV  back  drawing-teem,-  then  ts 
partake  of  such  creature  waniotU  *&  &&  ul  her.  care  shall 
bare  provided." 

This  speech  was  also  raeiven,  -*VB&>  W"^ 
Aw  pleasant  and  hofcf  Twniaflam  «n&  " 


by  the  otber  gentlemen  present,  and  all  tfcdnga  proceeded  to 
the  happy  finale  suggested-  by  their  tost,,  in?  the  most  anwahlg 
amd  satisfactory  maimer,  so>  that  besone  Mr»©fBonagtmgh  rose 
to-  escort  Mrsi  Barnaby  ta  the  coach,  whack  wa»  to  oeawey  be* 
to  Half-Mean  Street,,  far  was  gsrea  to  — drrntimd,  on  the  inde- 
feasible auAeaity  «f  Mir;  Littietoa,  tbat  he  might  consider  him- 
sel£  alreadiy  as*  die  anti-work  mhaaasiary  elect,,  and  might  set 
about  the  preparation*  for  hi*  marriage  and  subsequent  depar- 
ture without  farther  uncertainty  er  delay. 

Mrs*.  Barnafty-'s*  troubles  now  seemed  really  at  an  end-; 
nothing  could  move  onward1  with  a  smoother,  surer  pace,  than 
did  the  business  which  she  and  her  chosen  companion:  had 
before  them.  The  .bridegroom's  noble  father  became  liberal 
and  kind*,  under  the  certainty  of  M»  clever  sor/s  certain  de- 
parture ....  The  lawyers  behaved  exceedingly  well  about  the 
settlements  ;  hvBueneed>,  perhapa>  in  seme  degree,,  by  the  wishes 
of  the  peer,  who,  as  it  seemed,  was  almost  nervously  anxious 
for  tfre-efepartOTe  ef  the  happy  pair. ,  .  *  Tbedreswnakers  wosked 
briskly,  and  &  very  respectable  subscription  was  raised  among 
the  ladies  ef  the  independent  ceiigregatkni-  for  the  purchase  of 
several  elegant  lrttie  presents  for  the  bride^  which  they  thought 
might  prove  useful  during  her  voyage. 

In  this  happy  state  we  wiil  leave  ovrhamtey  in  oader  to  see 
how  matters  were  proceeding  at  Clifton* 


CHAPTER  XT. 

AGNES    GROWS    MISERABLE.  AN    EXPLANATORY     CONVERSATION     WITH 

COLONEL    HUBERT  LEAVES    HER  MORE    IN  THE    DARK    THAN    EVER. X 

LETTER  ARRIVES  FROM  FREDERICK.  STEPHENSON; 

At  this  period  of  their  history  the  star  of  Agnes  appeared 
much  less  propitious  than  that  of  her  ant  Barnaby.  Not  all 
her  inclination  to  construe  every  look  and  word  of  Colonel 
Hubert  into  something  wiser  and  better,  more  noble  and  more 
kind  than  the  looks  and  words  of  any  other  mortal  man,  could 
long  prevent  her'  from  feeling  that  he  was  profoundly  unhappy, 
and  that,  despite  some  occasional  flashes  of  an  emotaaa  ^blah. 
her  own  heart  taught  her.  to  know  igxoraaleA.  ttwa-Vs^^aav 
erafent/y  avoided  being  with  he*  as  muck  *&  H*.  ^»  ^«^ 
for  aim  to  do  without  attracting  tbe  ittaato*-  <&  tf&as**- 
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Her  aunt  and  his  aunt  went  steadily  on  arranging  between 
themselves  a  variety  of  preliminaries  to  the  happy  union  they 
contemplated,  while  no  hint  that  such  an  union  was  potable 
ever  passed  the  lips  of  the  intended  bridegroom  during  any 
moment  that  circumstances  placed  him  near  hia  prouused 
bride.  More  than  once  she  saw  him  change  colour  when  ht 
approached  her ;  and  sometimes,  but  not  often,  she  had  caught 
his  melancholy  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  her,  and  it  was  at 
such  moments  that  she  felt  persuaded  he  still  loved  her  •  *  • . 
buttwherefore  he,  who  had  boldly  wooed  her  when  so  many 
things  conspired  to  make  'his  doing  it  objectionable,  should 
seem  to  shun  her  now  that  every  thing,  was  made  so  amoodi 
and  easy  for  him,  she  vainly  laboured  to  understand. 

"For  time  nor  place,"  she  exclaimed  with  ■*wyrth{rf 
like  bitterness,  "did  then  adhere,  and  yet  he  would  make 
both.  •  •  • 

*  They  hare  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Doth  unmake  him  V  " 

By  melancholy  degrees  every  thing  that  had  moat  contribafsa 
to  her  happiness,  became  her  torment.  The  conversation  of 
Miss  Peters  was  inexpressibly  irksome  to  her,  particularly 
when  they  found  themselves  in  confidential  t&e-d-ldte,  for 
then  she  could  not  help  suspecting  that  her  friend  waa  long- 
ing to  ask  her  some  questions  respecting  the  singularity  of 
her  lover's  manner  ....  the  flattering  notice  of  the  well- 
pleased  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  sisterly  affection  manifested  by 
the  amiable  Lady  Stephenson,  and,  more  than  all  the  rest,  the 
happy,  bustling,  business-like  manner  of  her  aunt  Compton, 
who  never  for  a  moment  seemed  to  forget  that  they  were  all 
preparing  for  a  wedding. 

So  complete  was  this  pre-occupation,  that  it  was  many 

days  before  the  old  lady  perceived  that  her  Agnes,  in  the 

midst  of  all  this  joyful  preparation,  looked  neither  well  nor 

happy ;  nay,  even  when  at  last  the  sad  eye  and  pale  cheek  of 

her  darling  attracted  her  attention,  she  persuaded  herself  for 

many  days  more  that  love-making  was  too  sentimental  a  pie* 

cess  to  permit  those  engaged  in  it  to  be  gay.     She  knew  that 

the  sighing  of  lovers  was  proverbial,  and  though  she  did  not 

remember  to  have  read  any  thing  upon  the  subject  exeody 

resembling  what  she  remarked  in  Agnes,  and,  to  say  truth,  in 

Colonel  Hubert  also,  she  did  not,  lot  &&  crald  not,  ijnisfrj 

that  every  thing  was  going  on  Joat  %*\t  fan&  ^^ao^^sm 
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own  want  of  practical  experience  rendered  her  incapable  of  fully 
understanding  it. 

But  if  Agnes  was  wretched,  Colonel  Hubert  was  infinitely 
more  so  ;  for  all  the  misery  that  she  darkly  feared,  without 
knowing  either  its  nature  or  for  how  long  it  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue, came  to  him  with  the  tremendous  certainty  of  a  misfor- 
tune that  had  already  fallen  upon  him,  and  from  which  escape 
seemed  less  possible  from  day  to  day.  She  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  him,  and  great,  no  doubt,  was  the  unhappiness  pro- 
duced by  such  uncertainty ;  but  greater  still  was  the  suffering 
produced  by  looking  in  her  innocent  face,  and  knowing,  as  well 
as  Colonel  Hubert  did,  why  it  grew  daily  paler.  Not  seldom, 
indeed,  was  he  tortured  by  the  apprehension  that  the  line  of 
conduct  he  had  pursued,  in  recalling  Frederick  Stephenson,  was 
by  no  means  so  unquestionably  right  in  its  self-sacrificing 
severity  as  he  had  intended  it  should  be.  Had  he  not  endan- 
gered the  tranquillity  of  Agnes,  while  guarding  with  jealous 
care  bis  own  proud  sense  of  honour  ?  If  an  unhappy  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  had  involved  him  in  difficulties  that 
rendered  his  conduct  liable  to  suspicion,  ought  he  not  to  have 
endured  the  worst  degree  of  contempt  that  this  could  bring 
upon  him,  rather  than  have  suffered  her  peace  to  be  the 
sacrifice  ? 

Night  and  day  these  doubts  tormented  him.  For  hours  he 
wandered,  through  the  roads  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where,  comparatively  speaking,  he  was  sure  no  Clifton  idlers 
could  encounter  him  ;  and,  reviewing  his  own  conduct  in  a 
thousand  ways,  found  none  that  would  make  him  satisfied 
with  himself.  At  length,  in  the  mere  restlessness  of  misery, 
he  determined  to  tell  Agnes  all. 

""She  shall  know  his  love  —  his  generous  uncalculating 
love,  while  I  stood  by,  and  reasoned  on  the  inconvenience  her 
aunt  Barnaby's  vulgarity  might  bring.  She  shall  know  all ... » 
though  it  will  make  her  bate  me ! " 

Such  was  the  resolution  with  which  he  crossed  the  ferry 
after  wandering  a  whole  morning  in  Leigh  Wood ;  and  climb- 
ing the  step-path  too  rapidly  to  give  himself  leisure  to  meditate 
temperately  on  the  measure  he  had  determined  to  pursue,  he 
hurried  forward  to  the  dwelling  of  Miss  Compton,  and  wat 
already  in  her  drawing-room  before  he  had  at  all  decided  in 
what  manner  he  should  contrive  to  get  Agnes  atarc&« 

H  H 
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In  this,  however,  fortune  favoured  him  ;  for  Miss  nMnjflQQ 
having  some  point  on  which  she  desired  to  communicate  win 
Lady  Elizabeth,  had  ordered  the  carriage,  and  invited  Agpes 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Lady  Stephenson ;  but  the  poor  girl  had.  no 
heart  to  sustain  a  conversation  with  a  friend  from  whom  she 
most  earnestly  desired  to  conceal  all  her  thoughts— so  aha 
declined  the  invitation,  alleging  her  wish  to  write  a  letter  to 
Empton. 

As  much  ajone,  and,  if  possible,  more  melancholy  still,  mam 
when,  a  few  short  weeks  before,  he  made  his  memorable  visit 
in  Half-Moon  Street,  Colonel  Hubert  found  Agnes  Bstfessljr 
lying  upon  a  sofa ;  her  eyes  closed,  but  their  lashes  too  recently 
wetted  by  tears  to  make*  him  fancy  her  asleep*  She  was  in  an 
inner  room,  to  which  he  entered  through  the  open  door  mat 
.led  from  the  larger  drawing-room,  and  he  was  close  bceUk  her 
before  she  was  aware  of  his  approach.  . 

It  was  with  a  dreadful  pang  that  he  contemplated  me 
change  anxiety  had  wrought  on  her  delicate  features'  sines  the 
evening  she  first  appeared  to  him  in  all  the  bright  fighi- 
hearted  joy  of  her  new  happiness  under  the  protection  of  her 
aunt.  Love,  honour,  gratitude,  tenderness,  and  leinoisc  si 
rushed  to  his  bosom,  and  so  completely  overpowered  the  phDo» 
sopby  by  which  he  had  hitherto  restrained  his  feelings,  that 
he  dropped  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and,  seizing  the  hand 
that  languidly  hung  by  her  side,  covered  it  with  passionate 
-kisses. 

An  iron  chain  is  not  a  stronger  restraint  than  timid  delicacy 
to  such  a  nature  as  that  of  Agnes ;  and  therefore  she  did  mot 
throw  herself  on  the  bosom  of  Colonel  Hubert,  end  mm 
obliterate  by  one  moment  of  unrestrained  feeling  all  the  doubts 
and  fears  that  had  so  long  tormented  them  both  .  *  *  .  she  only 
opened  her  beautiful  eyes  upon  him,  which  seemed  to  say, tf  U 
then  the  dark  cloud  past  that  has  divided  us  ?  • .  .  .  Hnbertl 
may  I  be  happy  again?" 

The  unhappy  Hubert,  however,  dared  not  answer  Ah 
appeal,  though  he  read  it,  and  felt  it  at  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart;  and  what  under  happier  circumstances'  would  June 
tempted  him  to  kneel  beside  her  for  ever,  now  made  hfas 
spring  to  his  feet  as  if  terrified  at  the  danger  that  he  ran*. 
>  "  Agnes ! "  he  said, "  you  must  no  longer  be  left  ignomntef 
my  misery . . . .  you  may,  von.  must  .have  seen  something  sf 
H,  but  not  all  •    . .  you  hove  not  wen,  i^  Vss*  ^k^a^M! 
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what  the  struggle  has  been  between  a  passion  as  fervent  as  ever 
warmed  the  heart  of  man  and  a  sense  of  honour  ....  too  late 
awakened  perhaps  ....  which  has  made  it  a  duty  to  suspend 
all  pleadings  for  an  avowed  return  till ....  till ...  .*' 

a  fill !"....  repeated  Agnes,  agitated,  bnt  full  of  hope  that 
the  moment  was  indeed  come  when  the  dark  and  mysterious 
cloud  which  had  dimmed  all  her  prospects  should  he  dispelled. 

"  Hear  my  confession,  Agnes,  and  pity  me  at  least,  if  you 
find  it  impossible  to  excuse  me  . . * .  Do  you  remember  the 
first  time  that  I  ever  saw  yon  ?  ....  It  was  at  a  shop  at 
Clifton." 

Agnes  bowed. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  friend  who  was  with  me  ?" 

Agnes  bowed  again,  and  this  time  she  coloured  too*  Colonel 
Hubert  sighed  profoundly,  but  presently  went  on  with  the 
confession  he  had  braced  his  nerves  to  make. 

"  That  friend,  Agnes,  the  generous  noble-hearted  Frederick 
Stephenson,  saw,  even  in  that  brief  interview,  the  beauty,  the 
grace,  the  delicacy  which  it  took  me  days  to  develop  ....  in 
short,  he  loved  you,  Agnes,  before,  almost  before  I  had  ever 
looked  at  you ....  I  was  his  dearest  friend.  He  hid  no  thought 
from  me,  and  with  all  the  frankness  of  his  delightful  character 
he  confessed  his  honourable  attachment .  •  • .  And  how  was  it, 
think  you,  that  I  answered  him  ?*'. 

Agnes  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  a  very  anxious  look, 
but  spoke  not  a  word ;  and  Colonel  Hubert,  with  a  heightened 
colour  that  mounted  to  his  temples,  went  on. 

"  I  told  him,  Miss  Willoughby,  that  a  young  lady  chape- 
roned by  a  person  with  the  manners  and  appearance  of  your 
aunt  Barnaby  was  not  a  fitting  wife  for  him  .  . . ." 

The  eyes  of  Agnes  fell,  and  her  cheeKs  too  were  now  dyed 
with  crimson.  Colonel  Hubert  saw  it,  and  felt  it  all,  but  he 
went  on. 

"  The  subject  was  repeatedly  revived  between  us,  and  as  his 
attachment  increased,  so  did  also  my  opposition  to  it.  I 
placed  before  him,  in  the  strongest  manner  I  was  capable  of 
doing,  all  the  objections  to  the  connection  as  they  then  appeared 
to  me ;  and  I  did  it,  as  I  thought,  purely  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  himself  and  his  family,  which  had  recently  become  so  closely 
connected  with  my  own.  But,  alas !  Agnes  ....  my  peace 
has  been  and  is  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  doubt  whether  some 
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selfish  feelings,  unknown  to  myself,  might  not  at  length  have 
mingled  with  these  strong  remonstrances.  Knowing  as  I  do 
the  character  of  Sir  Edward  and  his  two  sisters,  no  remorse 
was  awakened  in  my  mind  so  long  as  you  remained  with  Mrs. 
Barnaby  .  . .  .  and  the  last  time  I  conversed  with  my  poor 
friend,  I  used  language  so  strong  upon  the  subject  that  ht 
left  me  in  great  anger.  But  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding 
bis  just  resentment,  these  remonstrances  had  weight ;  for  he 
immediately  left  the  kingdom,  and  has,  I  believe,  remained 
in  Paris  ever  since.  Think  then,  Miss  Willoughby  .  •  •  •  judge 
for  me  if  you  can,  with  what  feelings  I  contemplate  the  un- 
looked-for change  in  your  position ....  Oh !  Agnes  • « •  would 
that  your  excellent  Miss  Compton  had  preserved,  her  coldness 
to  you  till  you  had  been  my  wife  •  • .  •  Even  then,  I  might 
have  felt  a  pang  for  Stephenson ;  but  the  knowledge  that  fail 
friends  would  not,  like  mine,  have  forgotten  Mrs.  Barnaby  ia 
their  admiration  for  her  niece,  would  have  furnished  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  events  which  followed  his  departure  too  reason- 
able to  be  set  aside.  But  what  must  I  feel  now  when  I  mink 
of  the  banished  Frederick  ?  . . . .  Banished  by  me,  that  I  might 

take  his  place." 

*  •  •  •  •  '* 

Excepting  to  Mary  Peters,  who  had  been  aware  of  the  at- 
tachment of  Frederick  Stephenson  long  before  herself,  Agnei 
had  never  breathed  a  hint  to  any  human  being  of  the  proposal 
she  had  received  from  him,  and  it  had  not  most  assuredly  been 
her  intention  ever  to  have  named  it  to  Colonel  Hubert.  She 
had,  indeed,  but  rarely  remembered  it  herself,  and  hoped  and 
believed  that,  before  they  met  again,  the  gay  young  man  would 
have  quite  forgotten  it;  but  now  she  could  preserve  hi*  secret 
no  longer,  and,  eager  to  speak  what  she  thought  would  en- 
tirely  relieve  his  self-reproaches  to  hear,  she  said,  with  glow- 
ing cheeks  and  an  averted  eye, — 

"  Let  me,  then,  confess  to  you,  Colonel  Hubert  ••••** 
These  unlucky  words,  however,  intended  aa  a  preface  to  the 
only  intelligence  that  could  effectually  have  soothed  hia  agi- 
tation, unfortunately  increased  it  tenfold  ;  and  raising  hia  hand 
to  arrest  what  she  was  about  to  say,  he  replied  with  an  impe- 
tuosity with  which  she  could  not  at  mat  moment  contend— 
"  Confess  nothing,  Miss  Willoughby,  to  me  •  ••  •  I  see  that  I 
hare  awakened  feelings  wYadbA  cragjft  to  have  foreseen  woaU 
inevititiy  be  called  into  existence  Vi  «w3o*  *  $*^ttem»%   . 
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{hfier  me  to  say  a  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done  ....  A 
Week  ago,  I  did  what  I  ought  to  have  done,  as  soon  as  your 
jnresent  position  was  known  to  me  ...  *  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, and  told  him  that  every  obstacle  was  removed  .... 
and  that  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Yon  wrote  to  him,  Colonel  Hubert ! "  exclaimed  Agnes., 
greatly  disturbed  •  • .  .  "  Oh  !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  all  thi? 
before?" 

a  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  Miss  Willoughby,*  he  replied,  bit- 
terly ;  "  another  letter  shall  follow  my  first  •  •  •  •  more  explicit, 
more  strongly  urging  his  return." 

"  But  you  will  not  hear  me,  Colonel  Hubert,"  said  Agnes, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  Have  patience  for  a  moment,  and  you 
will  understand  it  all." 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and  the 
knocker  and  the  bell  together  gave  notice  of  Miss  Compton's 
return. 

"  It  is  my  aunt ! "  cried  Agnes.  "  Indeed  she  must  not 
see  me  thus ;  for  how  could  I  explain  to  her  what  must  appear 
so  strange  as  her  finding  me  in  tears,  and  you  beside  me.  Let 
me  see  you  again,  Colonel  Hubert  —  I  pray  you  to  let  me  see 
you  again,  when  I  may  be  able  to  speak  to  you ....  but  now 
I  must  go ; "  and  so  saying  she  escaped  from  the  room  just  in 
time  to  avoid  meeting  Miss  Compton  at  the  door. 

From  a  very  early  period  of  their  short  acquaintance,  Miss 
Compton  had  made  up  her  mind  to  consider  Colonel  Hubert  as 
a  very  superior  personage,  but  of  a  remarkably  grave  and  silent 
character;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  while  she  admired  and 
approved  her  Agnes  the  more  for  loving  and  being  loved  by  so 
dignified  an  individual,  she  could  not  help  wondering  a  little 
occasionally  that  so  it  should  be.  But  this  feeling  she  carefully 
concealed,  and  made  it  a  point,  whenever  a  shade  of  gravity 
more  profound  than  usual  was  perceptible  on  his  features  (a  cir- 
cumstance not  unfrequent),  to  avoid  interfering  with  his  reserve 
by  any  loquacious  civility.  This  line  of  conduct  had  often 
been  a  great  relief  to  him,  but  never  more  so  than  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  when,  if  any  lengthened  greetings  had  occurred 
to  stop  his  retreat,  it  would  have  been  impossible  fipr  him  to 
have  preserved  the  outward  semblance  of  cold  composure  in 
wliich  be  had  hitherto  found  shelter  from  observation. 

You  are  going,  Colonel  Hubert  ?  "  she  said.     "  Well,  I 
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will  not  detain  you,  for  I  am  going  to  be  busy  myself — good 
morning."   And  so  be  escaped. 

On  reaching  home,  be  found  a  letter  waiting  fbr  bhn,  wbidi 
by  no  means  tended  to  calm  bis  spirits.   It  was  from  Fwdnkt 

Stephenson,  and  ran  thus   — 

"  My  dear  Hubbbt, 
u  Your  letter  puzzles  me  ;  but  not  many  hours  after  this 
reaches  you,  I  hope  we  shall  mutually  understand  each  other 
better  than  we  do  at  present.  I  am  on  my  road  to  England; 
and  as  all  explanation  must  be  impossible  till  we  meet,  I  will 
only  add  that  I  am  yours  ever, 

"  Fabphbiok  Stsfhxnbojk." 


A  few  hours,  then,  and  all  doubt,  all  uncertainty  would  be 
over  !  A  full  explanation  must  take  place ;  and  rather  than 
endure  a  continuance  of  what  be  had  lately  suffered,  Colonel 
Hubert  felt  inclined  to  welcome  the  result,  be  it  what  it 
might. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

A  DISCOVERY   SCENE — PRODUCTIVE  OP   MANY   MEW   AXLATIOBS,   AS* 

VARIOUS  OTHER  CONSEQUENCE*. 


The  day  next  but  one  after  this  letter  reached  hiss, 
Compton  and  Agnes  were  engaged  to  dine  with  Lady 
beta.  Colonel  Hubert  bad  not  ventured  to  present  biwasif  si 
the  Mall  during  the  interval ;  for  though,  on  cooks 
be  did  not  believe  that  the  unfortunate  words,  u  Let 
confess  to  you,  Colonel  Hubert,"  wexe  meant  to  usher  a  oos» 
festion  of  lows  to  bis  rival,  be  doubted  not  that  they  wosM 
have  been  followed  by  an  avowal  of  her  agreeing  with  Bflsssssf 
in  deeming  bis  own  conduct  most  repreh«ieisse  r  and  just 
awn  be  felt  be  could  not  receive  this,  notwithatasiB&a;  ill 
justice,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  in  obtaining  fjsvisu  1st 
&e  tauk*  To  Sir  Edward  he  bad  mentioned  tbe  jimliaMity 
of  Jus  brother's  early  return,  but  without  Muting  at  tJs> 
chance  of  their  seeing  him  at  Clifton  on  bis  anivsi  'is 
JEaghmd. 

The  ladies  of  tbe  party, — TMm&^l^i^Ma**^ 
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Stephenson,  Miss  Compton,  and  Agnes,  —  were  assembled  i* 
die  drawing-room,  the  two  gentlemen  not  haying  yet  quitted 
the  dining-parlour,  when  a  knock  at  die  door  announced 
company. 

"  Who  can  that  be  ?"  said  Lady  Stephenson.  et  Have  you 
invited  evening  company  ?  " 

"  Not  a  soul,  my  dear,"  replied  her  aunt ;  "  I  mean  to  have 
a  treat  again  ....  I  think  I  am  growing  sick  of  curiosities." 

a  Tant  mieua,  dear  aunt ! "  replied  Lady  Stephenson. 
"  But,  invited  or  not/  yon  have  visitors  coming  now :  1  hear 
them  on  the  stairs. 

Lady  Stephenson  was  right;  the  old  butler  opened  die 
drawing-room  door  almost  as  she  spoke,  and  announced  "  Mr. 
Stephenson !" 

"  Frederick  !"  exclaimed  his  fair  sister-in-law,  looking  as  if 
she  meant  to  receive  him  very  kindly. 

"  Young  Stephenson  ! "  said  Lady  Elizabeth ;.  (c  I  did  not 
know  that  he  was  coming  to  Clifton." 

"  Sir  Edward's  brother,  I  suppose  ? "  ....  said  Miss 
Compton  ;  .  . .  .  but  Agnes  said  nothing,  though,  had  any  one 
laid  a  hand  upon  her  heart,  they  would  have  discovered  that 
his  arrival  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  To  receive  him 
with  the  appearance  of  it  was,  however,  absolutely  necessary, 
and  she  very  resolutely  assumed  an  aspect  of  tranquillity.  It 
was  not  necessary  that  she  should  look  towards  the  door  to 
greet  him  as  he  entered,  and  therefore  she  did  not  do  it ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  attention  she  devoted  to  the  pattern  of 
die  hearth-rug,  she  became  aware,  within  a  moment  after  this 
electrifying  name  had  been  announced,  that  not  one  only,  but 
three  people  were  in  the  room,  and  that  one  of  them  was 
a  lady. 

Agnes  then  looked  up,  and  the  first  figure  which  distinctly 
met  her  eye  was  not  that  of  Frederick  Stephenson,  but  of  a 
gentleman  bearing  the  stamp  of  some  forty  years,  perhaps, 
upon  his  handsome  but  delicate  features.  He  was  not  tall, 
but  slightly  and  elegantly  formed,  which  •  was  perceptible, 
though  wrapped  in  a  travelling  frock  trimmed  with  fur,  and 
hk  whole  appearance  was  decidedly  that  of  a  gentleman. 

But  who  these  might  be  who  were  with  him,  or  how  they 
were  received  by  Lady  Elizabeth,  die  eye  of  Agnes  had  no 
power  t»  inquire;  for  it  was  fascinated,  as  it  were,  by  the 
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earnest  gaze  of  this  stranger,  who,  having  already  stepped 
forward  a  pace  or  two  nearer  to  her  than  the  rest*  stood  look- 
ing at  her  with  very  evident  emotion. 

The  first  words  she  heard  spoken  were  in  the  voice  of  young 
Stephenson,  which  she  immediately  recognised,  though  the  pur- 
port of  them  was  unintelligible. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  . .  .<•  you  are  quite  right,"  he  said; 
"  that  is  our  Agnes." 

But  though  these  words  were  somewhat  startling,  they 
drew  her  attention  less  than  the  expression  of  the  large,  blue 
eyes  that  were  fixed  upon  her ;  there  were  admiration,  ten- 
derness, and  a  strange  sort  of  embarrassment*  all  legibly 
mingled  in  that  earnest  look  ....  but  why  was  it  fixed 
on  her  ? 

What  effect  this  mute  scene  produced  on  the  other  persons 
present  Agnes  could  not  know ;  for  she  did  not  withdraw  her 
eyes  from  those  pf  the  mysterious  stranger,  till  at  length  be 
turned  from  her,  and,  stepping  back,  took  the  hand  of  a  very 
young,  but  very  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  led  towards  the  sofa 
she  occupied,  and,  placing  her  on  it,  said,  — - 

"  Agnes  Wjlloughby ! . . . .  receive  your  sister  . . .  .  sod  let 
her  plead  for  her  father  and  yours  . .  ■. .  You  have  been  long, 
long  neglected,  my  poor  child ;  but  there  has  been  some  excuse 
for  it. . . .  Can  you  forgive  me,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  Good  God !  ....  My  father !  "  she  exclaimed,  starting  up, 
and 'stretching  out  her  hands  towards  him.  "  Is  it  possible, 
sir,  that  you  are  indeed  my  father  ?  " 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  wished  it  were  so,  Agnes,"  he  re- 
plied, taking  her  in  his  arras,  and  impressing  a  kiss  upon 
her  forehead,  "  and  I  will  echo  your  words  .  • . .  Is  it  pos- 
sible?" 

"  Possible ! . . . .  O !  yes,  sir,  it  is  possible. ...  I  have  so 
longed  to  know  that  I  had  a  father ....  And  is  this  sweet 
creature  my  sister  ? "  she  continued,  turning  her  tearful  eyes 
upon  the  beautiful  girl,  who  upon  this  appeal  sprang  forward, 
and  enclosing  both  her  father  and  Agnes  in  her  arms,  replied 
to  it  by  saying, — 

"  Yes,  dearest  Agnes,  I  am  your  sister,  indeed  I  am  ;  and  I 
know  you  very  well,  and  all  about -you,  \ta\^^<$aknow  so  little 
about  me  ....  but  you  wul  not  xe&asft  to  otot&^^S^ywlV* 
*  For  qR  reply  Agnes  bent  forward  wA^as^W**^.    ■   . 
Mum  Compton,  who,  as  may  \*  wflpQs^W><in*jfcsA.*i*. 
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discoTery  scene  with  no  little  interest,  now  stepped  towards 
them,  while  young  Stephenson  was  engaged  in  explaining  it  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  bis  sister-in-law ;  and  looking  from  one 
sister  to  the  other,  and  from  them  both  to  their  father,  she 
said — "  You  will,  perhaps,  hardly  remember  that  we  ever  met, 
Mr.  Willoughby  ....  but  my  name  is  Compton,  and  I  recal 
your  features  perfectly.  You  once  passed  an  hour  at  my  bro- 
ther's house  when  I  was  there  ....  and  that  these  girls  are 
sisters,  no  one  who  sees  them  together  will  be  likely  to  deny. 
....  God  bless  them  both,  pretty  creatures !  ....  I  hope  they 
will  each  be  a  blessing  to  the  other  . .  .  .  But,  to  be  sure,  it 
seems  to  be  a  most  romantic  story  ....  and  wonderfully  like 
those  I  used  to  read  in  my  bower,  Agnes."  N 

l<  There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  very  sad  in  my  part  of  it, 
Miss  Compton,"  replied  Mr. Willoughby ;  "but  at  this  mo- 
ment I  can  hardly  regret  it,  as  herein  J  hope  to  show  some 
excuse  for  my  long  negligence  respecting  my  poor  girl.  Take 
this  on  trust,  my  good  lady,  will  you,"  he  added,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  her,  "  that  no  displeasure  towards  me  may  destroy 
the  happiness  of  this  meeting  ?  " 

Miss  Compton  gave  him  her  hand  very  frankly,  saying, — 

"  I  have  no  right  to  be  very  severe  upon  you,  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby ;  for,  without  any  misfortunes  at  all  to  plead  as  an 
excuse  for  it,  our  dear  Agnes  might  tell  you  some  naughty 
stories  about  me ... .  But  she  does  not  look  as  if  she  were 
much  inclined  to  complain  of  any  body ....  What  a  pair  of  . 
happy,  lovely-looking  creatures  ! .  . . .  And  how  very  strong  the 
likeness  to  each  other,  and  of  both  to  you ! " 

Willoughby  retired  a  step  or  two,  and,  leaning  against  the 
chimney-piece,  seemed  disposed  to  enjoy  the  contemplation  of 
the  picture  she  pointed  out  in  silence.  Lady  Elizabeth  claimed 
the  attention  of  Miss  Compton,  that  she  might  express  her  in- 
terest, satisfaction,  surprise,  and  so  forth.  Lady  Stephenson 
slipped  out  of  the  room  to  communicate  the  news  to  her  hus- 
band and  brother,  and  prepare  them  for  the  company  they 
had  to  receive ....  and  then  Frederick  Stephenson  approached 
the  sisters,  and  drawing  a  chair  towards  them,  very  freely  took 
a  hand  of  each. 

That  of  Agnes  trembled.    She  felt  that  the  happiness  of  her 
life  would  he  for  ever  destroyed  if  this  "yo\m^  xaaxL  ^^  <sssaa. 
back  in  consequence  of  Colonel  Hubert's  Afcttet,  n*Y&l  ,&fck  ^?T 
nusion  that  it  was  her  purpose  to  accept  \vVm  \  «dSl  to*^ 
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as  was  the  moment  for  a  aort  of  universal  jphSkm&mfff 
unrestrained  tpanchcment  de  catur,  she  could  not  usisl  ike 
impulse  which  led  her  to  withdraw  her  hand,  and  retsm  ail 
affectionate  smile  with  a  look  of  coldness  and  reserve. 

Perfectly  undaunted,  however,  the  gay  Frederick  contuaaf 
to*  look  at  her  with  an  air  of  the  most  happy  confidence  ;  fast 
suddenly,  as  it  seemed,  recollecting  that  it  was  poaaiMev 
they  had  all  of  them  been  at  least  ten  minutes  in  tne 
together,  no  explanation  might  have  yet  reached  her,  he 
in  a  manner  to  show  that  he  was  too  happy  to  be  very  grave, 
though  quite  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  deserve  belief— -a  if 
you  accept  my  Nora  for  a  sister,  Agnes,  yon  moat  accept  aw 
for  a  brother  too.  She  knows  that  till  I  saw  her  I  thosgst 
you  the  most  charming  person  in  the  world  ;  jrad  as  aba  Ar- 
gives  me  for  this,  I  hope  you  will  show  as  much  veseaablasce 
to  her  in  mind  as  in  person,  and  forgive  me  for  thfaUag 
when  I  did  see  her,  that  she  was  still  mote  charming  thai 
you?" 

And  then  it  was  that  Agnes  for  the  first  time  in  barns 
felt  wholly,  perfectly,  and  altogether  happy.  She  saw  in  at 
instant,  with  the  rapid  glance  of  love,  that  all  the  mist*  clssd 
that  had  hung  between  her  and  Hubert  was  witUamwn  fir 
ever  .  •  .  •  and  then  she  felt  how  very  delightful  it  waa  to  him 
a  father,  and  such  an  elegant,  interesting-looking  father  •  •  »• 
and  then  she  became  fully  aware  what  a  blessing  it  was  to 
a  sister,  and  that  sister  so  beautiful,  and  so  capable  of  i 
love  in  every  heart ....  save  one,  guarded  as  Hsbert'a  mat 
guarded.  Her  joy,  her  new-born  gladness  of  spirit, 
her  eyes,  as  she  now  freely  returned  the  yosng  man's 
glance,  and,  restoring  to  him  the  hand  she  had  wilaulias'n,  est 
exclaimed,  u  Ob !  Frederick  • . .  .  why  did  yen 
Hubert's  letter,  and  tell  him  this  ?" 

u  It  is  so,  then  ?  •  ...  it  is  as  I  hoped,  say 
....  and  yen  will  be  doubly  oar  sister?  . . ..  Why  slid  I 
answer  Hubert's  letter  ?     Because  it  was  the  meat 
unintelligible,  dark,  and  diplomatic  performance  that 
put  forth.     Did  yon  seek,  Agnes?" 

"No,  I  did  not,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile;  "hut lea* 

imagine  that  it  might  \wre  \seea  *n^mi&Bs&  stale,    Yet 

stftf  you  sbonld  bane  anaweteA  i*»" 

*  "  M  did  answer  it—  tiaatia,  Yien1i**\  *»*>»] 

*mH*n  in  a  prodsgwua  taurrv  ;  was  <•**  1K,,fc 
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could  not  enclose  Nora  in  a  cover ;  and  as  she  is,  to  aH  intents 
and  purposes,  my  anmver,  I  was  obliged  to  let  him  wait  till  I 
could  convey  her  properly,  and  place  her  before  his  eyes  and 
his  understanding." 

"  And  so  convince  him/*  replied  Agnes,  with  another  smile, 
full  of  her  new-born  gaiety,  "  that  the  moment  she  is  seen  all 
other  ladies  must  be  forgotten,  •  . .  *  prove  that  to  Colonel 
Hubert,  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  I  will  prove  to  you  .  .  .  ." 

"  What  ?  —  you  tremendous-looking  sibyl !  what  ?  " 

"  A  very  fated  sister ! "  she  replied ;  and  then  the  door 
opened,  and  Lady  Stephenson  preceded  die  two  gentlemen  she 
had  brought  from  the  dining.parlour  into  the  room. 

Agnes,  no  longer  the  fearful,  shrinking  Agnes,  sprang  for- 
ward to  meet  them,  and  taking  Colonel  Hubert  by  the  hand, 
led  him  to  her  father,  saying,  in  an  altered  accent,  that  at  onoe 
entered  his  heart,  and  told  him  that  all  was  right,  "  Let  me 
present  you  to  my  father,  Hubert — to  my  demr  father,  Colonel 
Hubert  He  will  indeed  be  doubly  dear  to  us ;  for  he  has 
brought  with  him  a  sister  for  both  of  us,  whom  I  fed  sure  we 
shall  for  ever  love/' 

But  hardly  did  Agnes,  who  seemed  newly  awakened  from 
some  heavy  spell  that  had  benumbed  her  heart — hardly  did 
she  give  time  for  a  courteous  greeting  between  the  gentlemen, 
ere  she  passed  her  arm  beneath  that  of  Colonel  Hubert,  and 
led  him  to  the  sofa.  Frederick  started  forward  to  meet  him, 
and  laying  a  hand  on  each  shoulder,  said  in  his  ear,  yet  not  so 
low  but  that  Agnes  heard  him  too  —  "It  was  kicky  I  did  not 
take  you  to  France  with  me,  Hubert,  or  I  should  certainly 
never  have  got  a  wife  at  all ;  as  it  is,  however,  permit  me"  — 
he  added  aloud —  "to  present  you,  Colonel  Hubert,  to  Miss 
Nora  WiHoughby.  Nora,  dearest,  this  gentleman  is  the  best 
friend  I  have  in  the  world  —  my  brother's  wife  is  his  sister  ; 
and  your  sister,  my  fair  bride  elect,  will  very  soon  be  his  wife, 
or  I  cannot  read  the  stars  ....  so,  as  you  may  perceive,  our 
catastrophe  is  exceedingly  like  that  great  model  of  all  catas- 
trophes, in  which  the  happy  hero  says  .  .  .  .  e  And  these  are 
all  my  near  relations  —  ecce  mgnum,  here  is  my  own  elder 
brother ....  Sir  Edward  Stephenson,  Miss  Nora  Willoughby.  ( 
Is  she  not  charming,  Edward  ?  I  hope  I  have  pleased  you  at 
last,  and  their  ladyships,  my  sisters,  too •,  fat\«8iso3&  ^^  «**sr^ 
thing  is  very  elegant,  well-born,  and  so  totfo. .  •  /*>sx^«*«^ 
not  to  sit  down  by  her  though,  fox  «Bl  fck«k,Ma&«»  T^ 
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room  for  me  between  you,  for  she  has  already  given  away  more 
smiles  than  I  can  at  all  afford  to  spare ;  and,  besides,  I  bare  a 
hundred  things  to  say  to  her. ...  I  want  to  ask  her  how  aha 
likes  you  all." 

Colonel  Hubert,  as  soon  as  his  gay  friend  had  mealed  him- 
self, gave  one  speaking  look  to  Agnes,  and  then  devoted  hinuelf 
entirely  to  Mr.  Willoughby. 

By  degrees  the  party  began  to  talk  together  with  less  of 
agitation  and  more  of  comfort;  but  Frederick  was  not  permitted 
wholly  to  engross  his  young  fiancee,  for  all  the  ladies  crowded 
round  her,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  giving  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  this  young  foreigner  on  the  land  of  her  fathers.  She 
was  in  truth  a  very  sweet  young  creature,  and  soon  converted 
the  kindness  which  circumstances  called  for  into  very  cordial 
liking.  Distant  hopes  were  talked  of  without  reserve,  and 
immediate  arrangements  canvassed.  Miss  Compton  kindly 
invited  the  young  stranger  to  share  her  sister's  apartment,  a 
servant  was  despatched  to  secure  rooms  for  Mr.  Willoughby 
and  Frederick  at  the  hotel,  and  the  happiness  their  unexpected 
arrival  had  brought  to  two  harassed  hearts  of  the  party  seemed 
to  diffuse  itself  very  delightfully  among  them  all. 

At  length  Miss  Compton's  carriage  was  announced;  and 
while  the  cloaks  of  the  fair  sisters  were  wrapped  round  them 
by  their  vowed  servants,  Mr.  Willoughby  performed  the  same 
office  for  her,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  asking  leave  to  wait 
upon  her  on  the  following  morning,  in  order  to  relate  to  her 
such  passages  of  the  history  of  his  long  exile  as  might,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  his  having  left  her  adopted  child  for  so 
many  years  without  a  father. 

While  this  appointment  was  making  with  the  aunt,  the 
niece  contrived,  unheard  by  all,  to  .whisper  a  word  or  two 
which  led  to  an  appointment  for  her  also. 

Colonel  Hubert  had  more  than  once  that  evening  taught  her 
to  understand,  by  the  eloquence  of  looks,  the  delightful  change 
that  had  been  wrought  within  him ;  but  it  was  Agnes  who 
first  found  the  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  it  in  words. 
He  stood  behind  her  as  he  arranged  her  cloak ;  and  when  this 
was  done,  she  turned  suddenly  round  to  him,  and  said,  in  an 
accent  of  playful  reproach,  "  BatartA  » , « « may  I  be  happy 
now?" 

Bib  answer  was,  cc  Wul  you.  sea  me  XMownwa* 
*fane?  "     She  blushed — perta?*  *x  xrmwaV*a%  \«w 
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she  had  before  wished  to  converse  with  him  in  the  manner 
he  now  for  the  first  time  proposed,  but  she  nodded  her 
assent ;  he  handed  her  to  the  carriage,  pressed  her  hand,  and 
whispered  "eleven  o'clock"  as  he  put  her  into  it,  and  then 
mounted  to  his  chamber  without  exchanging  a  word  more 
with  any  living  soul,  that  he  might  enjoy,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  yielded  up  his  heart,  the  luxury  of  meditating 
on  Agnes  and  her  promised  love,  without  any  mixture  of  self- 
reproach  to  poison  the  enjoyment. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

GREAT  CONTENTMENT. 

Had  not  Nora  Willoughby  been  an  interesting  and  amiable 
creature,  her  introduction  at  this  moment  to  all  the  freedom 
of  a  sister's  rights  would  certainly  have  been  less  agreeable 
than  surprising  to  Agnes;  and  perhaps,  notwithstanding  the 
sweet  expression  of  her  lovely  face,  the  pretty  tenderness  of 
her  manner,  and  the  lively  interest  which  one  so  near  in 
blood  could  not  fail  to  awaken,  Agnes,  as  she  entered  'her 
bed-room  on  that  eventful  night,  would  rather  have  entered 
it  alone.     Her  heart  seemed  too  full  to  permit  her  conversing 
freely  with  any  one ;  and  it  was  by  an  effort,  not  made  alto- 
gether without  pain,   that  she  turned  her  thoughts  from 
Hubert,  and  all  that  vast  world  of  happiness  which  appeared 
opening  before  them,  to  welcome  her  fair  sister  to  her  bower, 
and  to  begin  such  a  conversation  with  her  as  sisters  so  placed 
might  be  expected  to  hold.     But  she  was  soon  rewarded  for 
the  exertion,  for  it  was  quite  impossible  to  pass  an  hour  of 
intimate  intercourse  with  Nora  without  loving  her ;  for  she 
was  made  up  of  frankness,  warm  affection,  light-heartedness, 
and  sweet  temper. 

As  soon  as  Peggy  had  performed  all  the  services  required 
of  her,  and  that  the  door  was  fairly  closed  behind  her,  Nora 
threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  Agnes,  and  pressed  her  in  a 
long  and  fond  embrace. 

"  Dear,  dear  Agnes I"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  you  could 
share  the  pleasure  that  I  enjoy  at  thia  iaat&£C& — \k&  Sfc.  Nst 
impossible. ....  I  come  upon  you  stu&enV^,  vx«sgftR**Sfci% 
aoJatelligibljrj  and  must  rather  startle  *n&  *sto\«A  <fc>*^  ^ff** 
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yon  the  delight  that  you  give  me.  For  I  have  been  pie- 
paring  to  love  you  for  many  weeks  past,  and  have  been  long- 
ing till  I  was  almost  sick  to  get  to  you.  And  after  suck 
eager  and  sanguine  expectations  as  mine,  it  is  so  delightful  to 
find  oneself  not  disappointed!'' 

"  And  is  such  the  case  with  my  sweet  sinter  ? "  repued 
Agnes,  caressingly. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  it  is ! — Frederick  told  me  yon  were  very 
beautiful — but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  yon  half  so  . .  .  •  so 
elegant,  so  finished,  so  every  way  superior/' 

"  I  shall  quarrel  with  you,  Nora,  if  you  say  such  very  fine 

things  to  me Perhaps  I  think  you  very   pretty,  too, 

dear ;  fcut  if  I  do,  I  must  not  say  so,  because  they  tell  us  that 
we  are  so  much  alike  it  would  be  like  admiring  myself." 

"  Well !  .  •  .  •  and  you  cannot  help  admiring  yourself,  it  is 
impossible. .  •  •  But,  sister  Agnes,  what  a  blessing  it  was  that 
you  did  not  happen  to  fall  in  love  with  Frederick!  What  would 
have  become  of  me  if  you  had  ?..,..  for,  do  yon  know,  I  loved 
almost  as  soon  as  I  saw  him.  It  was  all  so  odd.  It  was  at  the 
Italian  opera  that  we  first  met;  and  I  could  not  help  observing 
that  the  handsomest  man  I  had  ever  seen  was  looking  at  me 
almost  incessantly.  Papa  never  saw  a  bit  about  it,  for  when 
he  is  listening  to  music  he  never  cares  for  any  thing.  However, 
I  do  assure  you,  I  tried  to  behave  properly;  though,  if  I  had 
done  quite  the  contrary,  papa  would  never  have  found  it  out 
I  never  looked  at  him  at  all  above  three  or  four  times,  and 
that  was  accidentally  from  happening  to  turn  round  my  head. 
But  whether  I  thought  about  it  or  not,  there  were  his  beau- 
tiful large  eyes  always  sore  to  be  fixed  upon  me ;  and  when 
the  opera  was  over,  he  must  have  run  out  of  his  box  the 
moment  we  left  ours,  for  I  saw  him  as  we  got  into  the  fiacre 
standing  close  beside  it.  Well,  I  hardly  know  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  from  that  time  I  never  stirred  out  without  meet- 
ing him  ;  he  never  spoke,  of  course,  but  that  did  not  prevent  I 
our  knowing  one  another  just  as  well  as  if  we  had  been  the 
oldest  acquaintance.  At  last,  however,  he  managed  very  cle- 
verly to  find  out  that  papa  was  acquainted  with  M.  Dupont, 
who  gives  such'jbeautiful  concerts,  and  receives  all  the  English 
so  hospitably,  and  he  asked  as  a  grc&  fotcrax  to  be  invited  to 
meet  us  ;  and  so  he  was ;  and  \hfe\v  w^  Tiera  \xv\xtsfc»KR^  w& 
then  every  thing  went  on  beauttfuSfcj  -,  te  \»  Wjj  itf^«* 
the  name  of  Willoughby,  and  ft*  Yawm*,********* 
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vmced  him  that  we  must  be  the  same  family;  so  he  and  papa 
very  soon  made  it  all  out.  and  then  he  came  to  call  upon  us 
every  day;  and  very,  very,  very  soon  afterwards,  I  was  en- 
gaged to  be  his  wife  as  soon  as  possible,  after  we  all  got  back 
to  England." 

"  Thank  you,  dearest  Nora ! "  replied  Agnes,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  her  pre-occupation,  had  found  no  difficulty  in  lis- 
tening very  attentively  to  this  narrative ;  "  1  cannot  tell  you  all 
the  pleasure  your  little  history  has  given  me ....  There,  is 
nobody  in  the  world  I  should  like  so  well  for  a  brother  as 
Frederick  Stephenson,  and  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  J 
should  like  so  well  for  a  sister  as  Frederick  Stephenson's  wife." 

"  That  is  delightful ! "  cried  Nora,  joyfully ;  '*  and  we  cer- 
tainly are  two  of  the  luckiest  girls  in  the  world  to  have  every 
thing  just  as  we  would  wish  ....  But,  Agnes,  there  is  one 
thing  I  shall  never  understand  ....  How  could  you  help  fall- 
ing in  lore  with  Frederick  when  he  fell  in  love  with  you  ?  " 

Ci  Because  I  happened  just  then,"  replied  Agnes,  laughing, 
€€  to'  be  falling  in  love  with  some  one  else." 

"  Well !  certainly  that  was  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the 
world  ....  and  Frederick  himself  thinks  so  now.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  shoot  himself  when  you  refused 
him ;  but  that  the  very  first  moment  he  "saw  me,  he  felt  certain 
that  I  should  suit  him  a  great  deal  better  than  you  would  have  ' 
done." 

"  That  I  am  sure  is  quite  true,  Nora,"  replied  Agnes,  very 
earnestly ;  "  for  I  too  feel  certain  that  I  never  could  have  suited 
any  body  but  Colonel  Hubert ....  And  now,  my  sweet  sister. 
let  us  go  to  sleep,  or  we  shall  hardly  be  up  early  enough  to 
meet  the  friends  who,  I  think,  will  be  wishing  to  see  us  again 
....  Good  night,  dearest !  " 

"  Good  night,  darling  Agnes ! . .  • .  Is  not  it  pleasant  to  have 
a  sister,  Agnes  ?  ....  It  is  so  nice  to  be  able  to  tell  you  every 
thing.  ...  I  am  sure  I  could  never  be  able  to  do  it  to  any 
body  else.     Good  night ! " 

"  Bless  you,  sweet  Nora ! "  replied  Agnes ;  and  then  each 
nestling  upon  her  pillow,  and  giving  some  few  happy  dreamy 
thoughts  to  the  object. they  loved  best,  they  closed  their  fair 
young  eyes,  and  slept  till  morning. 

The  waking  was  to  both  of  them,  'gefaiQQ*,  mnseiflMX*^* 

the  cominuance*  of  a  dream  ;   but  Tegs?  cwift,,w^,fiBBSW 
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light  of  day  upon  them,  while  each  fair  girl  seemed  to  look  at 
her  own  picture  as  she  contemplated  her  pretty  bedfellow,  and 
appeared  to  be  exceedingly  well  pleased  by  the  survey. 

It  was  already  late ;  and  Agnes,  rapidly  as  she  was  learning  * 
to  love  her  companion,  did  not  linger  at  her  toilet,  bat  leaving 
Nora,  with  a  hasty  kiss,  to  the  care  of  Peggy,  she  hastened  to 
the  breakfast  table,  and  made  aunt  Betsy's  heart  glad  by  tell- 
ing her  at  last  that  she  expected  Colonel  Hubert  would  call 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  if  she  did  not  think  it  wrong  she 
should  like  to  speak  to  him  for  a  few  minutes  alone. 

"  Wrong,  my  child ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Compton;  "  why,  I 
never 'in  my  life  read  a  work  painting  the  manners  of  the 
age  in  which  I  did  not  find  interviews,  sometimes  occurring 
three  or  four  times  in  a  day,  entirely  t$te-ct,-tite9  between  the 
parties." 

"  Then  I  may  go  into  the  back  drawing-room  presently 
....  may  I,  aunt  Betsy  ?  •  .  . .  And  perhaps  you  would  teD 
William " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  I'll  tell  him  every  thing ....  Bat 
eat  some  breakfast,  Agnes,  or  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  able 
to  talk  ....  I  suppose  it  is  about  your  new  sister,  and  your 
father,  and  all  that,  that  you  want  to  speak  to  him." 

"  There  are  many  things,  aunt  Betsy  .  .  .  .  But,   good 
.   heavens  !  there  is  a  knock  ....  Will  it  not  look  very  odd  for 
you  to  send  him  in  to  me  ?" 

Without  waiting  to  give  an  answer,  the  agile  old  lady  in- 
tercepted William's  approach  to  the  door  in  time  to  give  the 
order  she  wished ;  and  in  two  minutes  more  Colonel  Hubert 
was  ushered  into  a  room  where  the  happy  but  blushing  Agnes 
was  alone. 

His  first  few  steps  towards  her  were  made  at  the  pace 
at  which  drawing-room  floors  are  usually  traversed,  but  the 
last  part  of  the  distance  was  cleared  by  a  movement  consider* 
ably  more  rapid  ;  for  she  had  risen  in  nervous  agitation  as  he 
approached,  and  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  ventured 
a  caress  he  threw  his  arms  around  her,  and  pressed  her  to  his 
heart     Agnes  struggled  not  to  disengage  herself,  but  wept 
without  restraint  upon  his  bosom. 
ce  You  do  then  love  me,  Agra*'*  . . .  %  K\.  last,  at  last  our       I 
hearts  hare  met,  and  never  can\>e  wrcerek  tm«^\   'fcrcx  «&       t 
jou  must  tell  me  very  often  that^oxxW^iw^^x^^sis^     \ 
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est,  for  is  it  not  difficult  to  believe  ?     And  doe*  it  not  require 
frequent  vouching  ?  " 

"  What  is  it,  Montague,  that  you  would  have  forgiven  ?" 
said  Agnes,  looking  up  at  him,  and  smiling  through  her  tears. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  her  lips  had  pronounced  his 
Christian  name  to  any  ears  but  her  own,  and  she  blushed  as 
she  uttered  it. 

"  Agnes  !  my  own  Agnes ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  have  for- 
given me,  or  you  would  not  call  me  Montague !  •  •  •  •  How  is 
it  possible/'  he  continued,  looking  fondly  at  her,  "  that  a  word 
so  hackneyed  and  familiar  from  infancy  as  our  own  name  can 
be  made  to  thrill  through  the  whole  frame  like  a  touch  of 
electricity?" 

He  drew  her  to  the  sofa  from  which  she  had  risen,  and 
placing  himself  by  her,  said,  "  Now,  then,  Agnes,  let  us  sit 
down  soberly  together,  and  take  an  unvarnished  retrospect  of 
all  that  has  passed  since  we  first  met . . .  .  Yet  why  should  I 
ask  for  this  ?  ....  I  hate  to  think  of  it ...  .  for  it  is  a  fact, 
Agnes,  which  his  subsequent  attachment  to  your  sister  must 
not  make  you  doubt,  Frederick  and  his  seven  thousand  a  year 
would  have  been  at  your  disposal,  had  not  my  dissuasions  pre- 
vented it  •  • .  And  had  this  been  so,  who  knows  •  «•  •" 

A  shade  of  melancholy  seemed  once  again  settling  on  the 
noble  countenance  of  Colonel  Hubert;  Agnes  could  not  bear 
it,  and  looking  earnestly  at  him,  she  said, — 

"  Montague  !  answer  me  sincerely  this  one  question,  which 
is  the  strongest  feeling  in  your  mind  at  this  moment  —  the 
pleasure  derived  from  believing  that  your  influence  on  Frederick 
was  so  great,  or  the  pain  of  doubting  how  the  offer  you  speak 
of  would  have  been  f  eceived  ?  " 

"  1  have  no  pleasure  in  believing  1  have  influence  on  any 
one,  save  yourself,"  he  answered  gravely. 

"  1  am  glad  of  that,  Montague/'  she  said,  "  because  you 
somewhat  over-rated  your  influence  with  my  brother  elect. 
Save  for  your  foolish  doubts,  infidel !  .  .  .  .  you  never  should 
have  known  it,  but ....  Frederick  Stephenson  did  propose  to 
me,  Hubert,  before  he  went  abroad." 

"  And  you  refused  him.  Agnes  !" 

"  And  1  refused  him,  Hubert." 

"  Oh !  had'  I  known  this  earlier,  \ftia.t  xcftaerj  \5wssSS^  "V 
have  been  spared  !  "  cried  Colonel  HubeiU    "  Xovk^ass^  \**-% 
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you  could  not  know  all  I  have  suffered,  Agnes . ...  ye* 
surely,  dearest !  when  last  we  spoke  together,  it  was  baft  yes- 
terday, in  this  very  room,  you  must  then  have  guessed  the 
cause  of  the  dreadful  restraint  that  kept  us  asunder.** 

"  There  was  no  need  of  guessing  then/'  replied  Agnes 
smiling,  "  for  you  told  me  so  distinctly." 

"  Then  why  not  on  the  instant  remove  the  load  from  my 
heart  ?  .  . .  .  were  you  quite  incapable  of  feeling  how  galling 
it  must  have  been  to  me  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  that  came  to  pass/*  said  Agnes,  rising. 
. ..."  Do  you  sit  still  there,  as  I  did  yesterday,  and  ssy, 
'  Let  me  then  confess  to  you,  Colonel  Hubert,' .  .  .  .  and 
then  I  will  answer  thus,"  ....  and  raising  her  hand,  as  if  to 
stop  his  speech,  she  added,  mimicking  his  impatient  tone,  — 

"  '  Confess  nothing,  Miss  Wi  Hough  by,  to  me  !*....  And 
then  you  told  me  you  had  written  to  him,  and  when  I  ex- 
claimed, with  some  degree  of  dismay  at  the  idea  of  your  hat- 
ing written  to  recall  him,  you  again  interrupted  me  by  saying 
that  you  would  do  it  again  . .  •  •  and  then  my  aunt  came,  and 
so  we  parted.  •  •  •  Then  whose  fault  was  it  that  I  did  not  tell 
you  ?  - 

"  My  own,  Agnes,  it  was  my  own ;  and,  alas  !  ....  I  did 

not  suffer  for  it  alone How  wretched  you  must  have 

been  made  by  my  vehemence !  •  • . .  But  you  have  forgiven 
me,  and  all  this  must  be  forgotten  for  ever. . .  •  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  subject  on  which  I  would  willingly  ask  a  few  more 
questions  —  these  I  hope  you  will  answer,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  Yes  ' "  she  replied,  gaily,  "  you  may  hope  for  an  answer 
to  all  your  questions ....  provided,  that  just  when  I  am  about 
to  speak,  you  do  not  raise  your  arm  thus,  in  order  to  prevent 


me. 


I  will  do  my  utmost  to  avoid  it,"  he  replied,  "  and  for  the 
greater  security  will  place  the  offending  arm  thus  " . .  .  .  throw- 
ing it  round  her ;  "  and  now  tell  me,  Agnes,  why  it  was  that 
•  you  would  not  accept  Frederick  Stephenson  ?  " 

"  And  will  you  be  pleased  to  tell  me,  Colonel  Hubert,  why 
it  was  that  you  did  not  propose  to  • ...  to  any  body  ebte  but 
me?" 
"Because  I  loved  you,  w\d  ^ow.  w\Vj." 
••'  Because  I  loved  you,  and  ^ow.  wtoj"  wj«»tak 
"  Is  that  an  echo?"  said  CoWei ItataA*. 
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"  No  ! "  replied  Agnes  .  ..."  it  is  only  the  answer  to  your 
question." 

"  Then,  exactly  when  I  was  occupied  in  finding  reasons  in- 
controvertible why  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  should  never  be 
loved  by  mortal  man,  the  young,  the  lovely  Agnes  Willoughby 
was  loving  me  ?  " 

"  Even  so,"'  said  Agnes,  somewhat  mournfully ;  "  false  im- 
pressions have  worked  us  so  much  woe,  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  let  a  little  feminine  punctilio  prevent  you  seeing  things 
as  they  are.  . .  Yet  it  is  hardly  fair,  Hubert,  to  make  me  tell 
you  this." .... 

"  Oh,  say  not  so ! "  he  replied ;  €t  mistake  not  the  source  of 
this  questioning ;  for,  Agnes,  be  secure 

*  That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Would  not  offend  thee ! ' 

But  can  you  wonder  that,  after  all  I  have  suffered,  my  heart 
and  soul  thirsts  for  an  assurance  of  your  love  ?  What  might 
well  suffice  another,  Agnes,  ought  not  to  suffice  me ...  .  I  am 
so  much  older." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  Montague  ....  nor  could  I  help  it 
when  you  took  me  out  of  the  clutches  of  Major  Allen,  upon 
the  Windmill  Hill,  nor  when  you  pleased  to  be  so  gracious  as 
to  approve  my  singing ....  nor  upon  a  great  many  other  oc- 
casions, when  it  would  have  been  wise  for  me  to  remember  it, 
perhaps.  But  if  I  love  you  and  you  love  me,  I  cannot  see 
how  your  age  or  mine  either  need  interfere  to  prevent  it." 

Perhaps  at  last  Colonel  Hubert  arrived  at  the  same  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  for  the  conversation  was  a  long  one  ;  and  be- 
fore it  was  ended,  some  little  sketchings  of  his  feelings  during 
the  early  part  of  their  acquaintance  brought  to  Agnes's  mind 
the  soothing  belief,  that  after  the  evening  of  the  Clifton  ball 
her  image  had  never  forsaken  his  fancy  more,  though  it  was 
by  slow  degrees  that  it  had  grown  into  what  he  called  such 
"  terrible  strength  "  there,  as  to  conquer  every  other  feeling. 

Agnes  listened  to  him  as  he  stated  this  with  most  humble- 
minded  and  unfeigned  astonishment,  but  also  with  most  willing 
belief,  and  then,  following  his  example  she  quoted  Shakspeare, 
exclaiming,  — 

44  And  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  m« 
And  told  me  thus, 
Z  would  have  believed  no  tongue  but  Hubert'*. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A    RETROSPECT   AND   CONCLUBIOK. 

Mr.  Willouohby  was  little  less  punctual  to  his  appointment 
than  Colonel  Hubert ;  and  as  the  young  Nora,  weary  with 
her  journey,  and  exhausted  from  the  excitement  of  the  team 
which  followed  it,  had  not  yet  left  her  bed,  he  too,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  tete-&-t£te. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  upon  any  minute  repetition  of  a  nar- 
rative  which  had,  in  fact,  little  or  no  connection  with  the  per- 
sonages of  our  drama.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Willoughbv 
had  suffered  much,  both  from  the  early1  loss  of  his  fair  young 
wife,  and  the  continued  hostility,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  continued  neglect  of  his  family.  He  had  exchanged  into 
a  regiment  sent  on  a  dangerous  and  disagreeable  service,  and 
with  broken  spirits  and  failing  health,  might  very  likely  have 
perished  before  it  was  ended,  had  not  his  "  good  gifts"  very 
suddenly  made  captive  the  affections  of  a  young  girl  almost  at 
pretty  as  poor  Sophia  Compton,  and  quite  as  rich  as  she  was 
the  contrary. 

This  marriage  converted  him  into  the  only  son  and  heir  of 
a  wealthy  merchant ;  all  his  new  family  required  of  him,  in 
exchange  for  their  daughter  and  their  wealth,  was,  that  he 
should  live  amongst  them.  This  he  consented  to  do,  but  his 
life  was  not  a  happy  one.  With  the  prospect  of  great  posset- 
lions  before  him,  he  was  kept  in  almost  penniless  dependence 
upon  his  father-in-law ;  all  his  wants,  indeed,  profusely  sop* 
plied,  but  with  no  more  power  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  child  he  had  left  in  England  than  if  he  had  been  a  slave 
chained  to  the  oar. 

For  sixteen  years  he  had  led  this  painful  life  of  pennOesi 
splendour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  again  left  a  widower 
with  one  little  girl ;  but  though  his  existence  in  his  father-in- 
law's  family  had  lost  its  only  charm  by  this  event,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  making  any  effort  to  change  it,  as  much  by  his 
total  inability  to  support  himself  elsewhere,  as  by  consideration 
for  the  interest  of  his  c\\M.     X*  %ta  %w«  \^%  he  began  once 
more  to  feel  that  life  waa  not  s&oggtaet  *\*si*  isA  «.  \nx^o^ 
snd  at  length  his  passive  subim*%\oTi  \»  1««*  *  ^««iVr%^sv 
aojance  was  rewarded  by  ftuAiu* YauuriX, *X  *«  fcwfci*  * 
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generous  but  tyrannical  Mr.  Grafton,  the  possessor  of  a  band- 
some  life  income,  and  the  sole  guardian  cf  the  young  heiress 
his  daughter. 

It  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  disposed  to  re* 
call  himself  to  the  memory  of  those  he  had  left  behind  him 
in  England ;  and  the  desire  to  do  so  became  so  strong,  that 
he  lost  no  time  in  finally  arranging  his  affairs  in  the  country 
of  his  exile,  and  taking  his  departure  for  Europe.  For  the, 
sake  of  having  a  friend  as  commander  of  the  ship  in  which 
he  sailed,  he  took  his  passage  for  Havre,  and,  once  landed  on 
the  coast  of  France,  he  yielded  to  Nora's  entreaties  that  they 
should  pass  a  few  weeks  at  Paris  before  they  left  it.  Erts  ac- 
cidental meeting  with  Mr.  Stephenson  there  was  then  related, 
and  its  consequences  as  it  respected  his  daughter,  and  their 
journey  home  together,  concluded  his  narration. 
.  "  Your  romance,  Mr.  Willoughby,"  replied  Miss  Compton, 
"  appears  likely  to  come  to  a  very  happy  conclusion  ....  but 
I  confess  I  wonder  that  never  during  your  sixteen  years  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  very  perfect  leisure  you  could 
never  have  found  time  to  make  any  single  inquiry  about  your 
little  Agnes." 

"  And  I  wonder  at  it  too,  Miss  Compton  •  •  •  •  but  it  is 
more  easy  to  recall  the  feelings  that  led  to  this,  than  to  explain 
them.  I  believe  that  the  total  impossibility  of  my  transmitting 
any  share  of  the  wealth  amidst  which  I  lived  to  a  child  whom 
I  had  great  reason  to  fear  might  want  it,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  it ... .  and  then  came  the  hope  that  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day  my  inquiries  for  her  might  be  made  in  a  manner  less 
torturing  to  my  feelings  than  by  acknowledging  myself  to  be 
alive,  in  circumstances  of  high-fed  pauperism,  without  the 
power  of  relieving  any  wants,  however  pressing,  with  which 
my  inquiries  might  happen  to  make  me  acquainted.  Had  I 
known  that  you,  Miss  Compton,  had  adopted  my  little  girl,  I 
should  not  so  long  have  suffered  her  to  believe  me  dead,  be- 
cause I  had  not  the  power  of  making  my  being  alive  a  source 
of  joy  to  her." 

Whether  Miss  Compton  thought  this  apolopy  a  good  one, 
or  the  reverse,  does  not  appear;  for  all  the  branches  of  the 
party  who  so  unexpectedly  met  togetV\ex  «x  Ohfc  Vvwsafe  <&\j»&^ 
Mlixabeth  Norris  continued  from  tViat  ume  £ww*\&  \»  ^v*  ^_ 
terms  of  the  most  agreeable  amity  tofcetfci«  •»  wA  vflo«S*  ^°* 
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only  symptom  by  which  some  little  feeling  of  disapprobation 
might  have  been  perceived,  was  Miss  Compton's  begging  to 
decline,  on  the  part  of  all  interested,  Mr.  Willoughby 's  pro- 
posal of  insuring  his  life  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  as  a  portion 
for  his  eldest  daughter. 

"  I  do  assure  you  sir,  there  is  no  occasion  for  it/*  amid  the 
little  spinster,  with  great  good-humour,  but  also  with  a  very 
evident  intention  of  having  her  own  way  .  ..."  I  believe  that 
if  you  will  mention  the  subject  to  Colonel  Hubert,  or  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Norris,  his  aunt,  you  will  find  that  they  both  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  such  a  sacrifice  of  income  on  your  part 
quite  unnecessary,  and  decidedly  unwise.  Your  sisters  have 
not  behaved  to  you  kindly,  but  they  have  connected  themselves 
well,  and  I  believe  we  all  think  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  both  your  daughters  that  their  favour  should  be  propitiated 
by  your  appearing  before  them  in  a  style  which  may  show  you. 
have  no  need  of  their  assistance,  than  by  any  thing  else  yon  can 
do  for  them.  The  young  ladies  are  both  about  to  marry  well, 
and  with  fortunes  very  fairly  proportioned  to  those  of  their 
respective  husbands,  and  any  family  coolness  with  such  near 
relations  as  Lady  Eastcombe  and  the  honourable  Mrs.  Nivett 
would  be  both  disadvantageous  and  disagreeable/* 

"  My  noble  sisters  will  be  vastly  well  disposed  to  welcome 
me  now,  Miss  Com p ton,  I  have  little  doubt,"  replied  Mr. 
Willoughby,  with  as  much  asperity  as  he  was  capable  of  feel- 
ing for  any  offence  committed  against  him  ;  "  and  I  confess 
to  you  that  the  reconciliation  would  be  particularly  agreeable 
to  me,  from  the  power  your  generous  adoption  of  my  poor  girl 
gives  me  now  of  proving  to  them  that  my  mairiage  with 
Sophia  Compton  was  not  such  a  connection  as  to  merit  the  se- 
verity with  which  they  have  treated  it." 

"  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  your  proving  this  to  them 
in  any  manner  that  you  please,"  replied  Miss  Compton; 
"  and  I  rather  think  the  most  effectual  mode  of  doing  so  will 
be,  by  permitting  the  portion  of  Agnes  to  be  furnished  by 
Sophia  Compton's  aunt." 

"  Five  thousand,  then,  let  it  be,  Miss  Compton  ;  five  thou- 
sand settled  upon  younger  daMtetv "  said  Mr.  Willoughby. 
"No,  sir/'  persisted  theoViAaA^,  "\\.\sraaft.Yafc\fc1ft^Qi 
please.    The  property  of  Compum,  Bawxx,  ™ato.  fc»  too*,  i 
«  *um  of  money  withal  Buft\c\eia  cwmrAw^I  *»  ***>  *> 
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improve  the  estate,  will  be  settled  by  me  on  the  second  son  of 
your  daughter  Agnes.,  Lady  Elizabeth,  on  the  part  of  her 
nephew,  adds  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  settlement  on 
younger  children,  which,  together  with  my  property,  will  ot 
course  belong  to  Agnes  for  her  life.  I  hope,  sir,  this  state- 
ment will  satisfy  you  respecting  the  provision  to  be  made  for 
Miss  Willoughby,  and  prevent  your  feeling  any  further 
anxiety  on  the  subject." 

It  was  impossible  Mr.  Willoughby  could  declare  himself 
dissatisfied,  and  from  this  time  he  ventured  no  further  allusion 

to  the  scheme  of  insuring  his  life. 

*  *  *  •  •  • 

Preparations  for  the  two  marriages  now  immediately  began; 
and  the  interval  necessary  to  the  completion  of  settlements, 
and  the  building  of  carriages  and  dresses,  was,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Agnes,  to  be  spent  at  Clifton.  She  loved  the  place, 
for  it  was  identified  in  her  memory  with  the  first  sight  of 
Hubert,  and  she  often  declared  that  there  was  no  spot  on  the 
earth's  surface  she  should  ever  love  so  well  as  that  little 
esplanade  behind  the  windmill  on  which  Colonel  Hubert  first 
offered  her  his  arm,  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  utter  a 
word  of  explanation  for  doing  so.  The  vicinity  of  Mary 
Peters,  too,  was  another  reason,  and  no  trifling  one,  for  this 
partiality  ;  and  as  not  one  of  the  party  had  any  point  of 
re-union  to  plead  for  in  preference,  it  was  there  that  several 
weeks   of  present  enjoyment  and  happy  anticipation   were 

passed. 

*  *  *  •  •  * 

It  was  about  midway  between  the  time  at  which  every  thing 
was  settled  between  the  lovers,  their  beloveds,  and  all  parents, 
friends,  and  guardians  interested  therein,  and  the  happy  day 
on  which  the  double  espousals  were  celebrated,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peters  invited  the  whole  party  to  dinner.  No  strangers 
were  permitted  to  disturb  the  freedom  of  the  society  thus 
assembled  at  dinner,  though,  to  gratify  Lady  Elizabeth's  love 
of  music,  one  or  two  proficients  in  that  science  were  invited 
for  the  evening.  The  gentlemen,  who  probably  thought  the 
society  in  the  drawing-room  more  agreeable  than  that  of  good 
Mr.  Peters,  even  though  backed  by  his.  exefeUetvX  ,wvba%  >»«*. 
already  partaking  coffee  with  the  \ad\ea,  tA\«v  *  -w&a^8*^. 
knocking  announced  the  arrival  of  visiter*. 
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"  The  Chamberlains,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Petets.  **  How 
very  early  they  are!" 

But  she  was  mistaken,  it  was  not  the  Chamberlains  ;  for  a 
.  footman  threw  wide  the  drawing-room  door,  and  announced 
i€  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Donagough  !" 

i€  Mr.  and  Mrs.  who  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Peters  to  Marv. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  what?'   said  Elizabeth  to  Lucy. 

But  before  the  parties  thus  questioned  could  have  found 
time  to  answer,  even  had  they  been  possessed  of  the  informa- 
tion required,  a  lady  in  sober  coloured  silk,  with  little  rouge 
and  no  ringlets,  followed  by  a  handsome  young  man  in  black, 
entered  the  room,  and  considerably  before  many  who  had  seen 
that  lady  before  could  recall  the  name  by  which  they  had 
known  her,  or  reconcile  her  much  changed  appearance  to  their 
puzzled  recollections,  Mrs.  Peters  was  enfolded  in  her  arms. 

"  My  dear  sister  Peters ! "  said  Mrs.  O'Donagough,  ?  yon 
are  surrounded  by  so  large  a  party,  that  I  fear  these  las! 
moments  which  I  meant  to  dedicate  to  the  affection  oFmy 
kinsfolk,  may  be  more  inconvenient  than  pleasurable  to  you. 
But  you  cannot,  I  am  sure,  refuse  me  some  portion  of  your 
society  this  evening,  as  it  is  probably  the  last  one  we  shall 
ever  pass  together.  Give  me  leave,  sister  Peters,  to  introduce 
you  to  my  husband,  the  Reverend  Mr.  O'Donagough.  Mr. 
Peters,  Mr.  O'Donagough  ;  Mr.  James  Peters,  Mr.  O'Dona- 
gough ;  Mr.  O'Donagough,  my  dear  Mary ;  my  husband, 
young  ladies ;  Mr.  O'Donagough,  my  dear  Elizabeth  and 
Lucy  !  Good  Heaven  !  Agnes  here?  and  my  aunt  Compton, 
too !  ...  •  Well,  so  much  the  better,  my  dear  Patrick  ;  I  shall 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you  to  more  relations,  and 
as  I  should  be  proud  to  introduce  you  to  all  the  world,  this 
can  only  be  an  increase  of  pleasure  to  me.  Agnes  Willoughby, 
my  dear,  I  can't  say  you  behaved  very  well  to  me  when  the 
cheerful  sort  of  life  I  indulged  in,  solely  on  your  account,  was 
changed  for  sorrow  and  imprisonment ;  but,  nevertheless,  my 
religious  principles,  which  are  stronger,  my  dear,  than  even 
when  you  knew  me,  lead  me  to  forgive  you,  and,  better  still, 
they  lead  me  to  introduce  you  to  your  excellent  and  exemplary 
uncle,  the  Reverend  Mr.  O'Donagough." 

During  the  whole  course  of  these  speeches  not  a  single  voice 

bad  been  heard  to  pronounce  a  sellable  in  reply,  excepting  thai 

of  Mr.  Peters   who  put  bis  het&a  to£gtic\et  «x&  \s*Afe  %'t»w 
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When  she  paused,  husband  in  hand,  before  him,  and  said, 
**  Your  servant,  sir  !" 

But  Agnes,  when  her  turn  came,  though  colouring  most 
painfully  at  being  so  addressed,  and  with  her  heart  sinking 
under  the  unexampled  annoyance  of  this  intrusion,  contrived 
to  say,  "  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  aunt." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Agnes ;  well,  and  happy  too,  I  promise  you  ; 
and  I  wish  you  were  likely  to  be  as  well  settled,  child,  as  I 
am.  But  I  should  like  to  know  who  it  is  has  come  forward 
with  money  to  dress  you  up  so?  ... .  You  have  not  been 
singing  on  the  stage,  I  hope  ?  . . . .  Your  uncle  would  be 
dreadfully  shocked  at  such  a  thing  ;  for  he  says  that  stage- 
plays  are  an  abomination  •  •  • ;  And  upon  my  word,  aunt 
Compton,  you  are  grown  mighty  smart  too  in  your  old  age. 
Mercy  on  me !  ... .  Vanity  of  vanities !  ....  all  is  vanity !" 
.  .  . .  And  then  looking  into  the  inner  room,  and  perceiving 
that  she  had  several  more  acquaintances  there,  she  again  took 
her  husband  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  it,  presenting  him 
to  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  niece,  Colonel  Hubert,  and  the  two 
Stephensons.  But  when  she  came  to  Mr.  Willoughby,  who 
was  standing  with  his  youngest  daughter  at  a  window,  she 
stopped,  and  looking  at  him  very  earnestly,  seemed  puzzled. 

He  bowed,  though  evidently  without  knowing  her,  and  then, 
turning  from  her  unpleasantly  curious  scrutiny,  resumed  his 
conversation  with  Nora. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir."  said  Mrs.  O'Donagough  .... 
"  but  I  should  really  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  tell 
me  your  name." 

t€  My  name,  madam,  is  Willoughby." 

"  Gracious  heaven  !."  exclaimed  the  bride,  u  O'Donagough, 
dearest,  this  is  an  eventful  day,  indeed .  ♦  .  .  Behold  your 
brother  !" 

The  two  gentlemen  stared  at  each  other  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  more  indicative  of  surprise  than  of  fraternal 
affection  ....  Mr.  Willoughby,  indeed,  looked  very  much  as 
if  he  suspected  that  the  poor  lady,  be  she  who  she  would,  was 
decidedly  not  in  her  right  mind ;  while  her  husband,  rather 
weary,  perhaps,  of  such  a  Continuity  of  introductions,  escaped 
from  her  side,  and  stationed  himself  at  another  window. 

"  Willoughby  !  .  . . .  dearest  Willoughby  !  . . . .  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  can  have  forgotten  me?  ...  „  Catv yw^vaAsftk* 
have  forgotten  the  sister  of  your  m£e  V 
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"  Miss  Martha  ?  ....  Is  it  possible  ?  •  .  •  •  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mrs.  O'Donagough  ....  I  certainly  did  not  recollect 
you.     I  hope  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  wefl?" 

"  My  dearest  Willoughby !  .  •  •  .  You  have  no  idea  how 
exceedingly  delighted  I  am  to  see  you  .  •  •  •  What  has  become 
of  you  all  this  time  ?  •  •  •  .  I  always  supposed  that  you  had 
been  sold  for  a  slave  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  . .  .  .  and  I 
thank  God,  and  my  excellent  husband  ....  where  is  he  ? ... . 
I  am  sure  the  Reverend  Mr.  O'Donagough  will  thank  God  for 
your  escape.  •  • .  And  who  is  that  pretty  young  lady  ?  . . . . 
Dear  me,  she  looks  very  much  as  if  she  was  the  daughter  of 
your  cruel  master,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  you,  and  set 
you  at  liberty  ....  Poor  Sophy  !  •  .  •  •  one  could  not  expect 
you  should  remember  her  for  ever  ....  even  I,  you  see,  have 
forced  myself  to  forget  my  poor  dear  Mr.  Barnaby.  . . .  But 
now  I  think  of  it,  you  can't  know  any  thing  about  Mr.  Bar- 
naby. •  •  •  Do,  my  dear  Willoughby,  sit  down  with  me  on  tins 
sofa,  and  let  us  have  a  talk." 

Jt  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Willoughby  to  refuse,  even  had 
he  wished  it,  which  he  really  did  not ;  and  the  perfect  aecurity 
of  being  welcome,  which  Mrs.  O'Donagough  displayed  in  her 
manner  of  establishing  herself,  in  some  sort  obliged  Mrs. 
Peters  to  act  as  if  she  were  so  •  •  •  •  The  different  groups 
which  had  been  deranged  by  her  entrance  resumed  their  con- 
versation ;  coffee  and  tea  included  the  intruders  in  its  round, 
and  every  body  excepting  Miss  Compton  seemed  once  more 
tolerably  at  their  ease.  She  could  not  affect  to  recover  her 
equanimity  like  the  rest,  but  placing  a  low  chair  immediately 
behind  the  sofa  on  which  Lady  Elizabeth's  tall  figure  was 
placed,  she  sat  down  so  as  to  be  completely  concealed  by  her, 
saying,  "  Will  your  ladyship  have  the  great  kindness  to  let  me 
hide  myself  here  ?  .  .  . .  That  horrible  woman  is,  I  confess  it. 
my  own  brother's  daughter,  but  she  is  ....  no  matter  what 
she  is  ....  I  am  much  to  blame,  no  doubt,  i .  . .  but  I  hate 
to  look  upon  her." 

"  Put  yourself  quite  at  your  ease.  Miss  Compton,**  replied 
Lady  Elizabeth,  laughing ;  "  I  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
the  world  in  comprehending  your  feelings.  In  yon  ahe  has 
conquered  the  feeling  of  relationship ;  in  me,  an  instinct 
stronger  still  perhaps,  namely,  that  of  finding  amusement  in 
Mb8urdity.  But  I  almost  tVuuk  ata  ta&  cured  me  of  my  me- 
"ttgerie  caprice  for  ever.     Yet  it  \*  &&<*&,  to*,  «*>**  wfcsf 
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the  spectacle  she  offers  with  her  young  husband  in  her  hand. 
But  1  don't  mean  to  lose  my  music  for  her  . . . .  Miss  Peters, 
my  dear  — pray  set  your  piano-forte  going." 

This  hint  was  immediately  obeyed,  and  proved  extremely 
conducive  to  the  general  ease.  Good-natured  Mr.  Peters  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  the  reverend  missionary,  and  soon 
learnt  both  his  destination,  and  the  interesting  fact  that  he  and 
his  bride  were  to  sail  from  the  port  of  Bristol  the  day  but  one 
following.  This  he  judiciously  took  an  opportunity  of  speedily 
communicating  to  his  lady,  who  took  care  that  it  should  not 
long  remain  a  secret  to  any  individual  present,  excepting  Mr. 
Willoughby,  who  continued  in  too  close  conversation  with  his 
sister-in-law  to  permit  his  being  made  a  sharer  in  the  general 
feeling  of  satisfaction  which  this  information  produced.  Even 
Miss  Compton,  on  hearing  it,  declared,  that  if  the  bride  were 
really  going  to  set  off  immediately  for^Botany  Bay,  there  to  re- 
main for  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  she  thought  she  should 
be  able  to  look  at  her  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  great 
philosophy.  And,  in  proof  of  her  sincerity,  she  moved  her 
place,  and  seated  herself  beside  her  friend  Lady  Elizabeth, 
more  than  half  inclined  to  share  in  the  amusement,  which, 
notwithstanding  her  good  resolutions,  that  facetious  lady  seemed 
inclined  to  take  in  contemplating  the  newly-married  pair. 

The  conversation,  meanwhile,  between  the  two  old  acquaint- 
ances, went  on  with  considerable  interest  on  both  sides.  Mr. 
Willoughby  again  related  his  adventures,  and  introduced  his 
pretty  daughter,  and  then,  recurring  once  more  to  Silverton,, 
Mrs.  O'Donagough  said,  in  an  accent  that  betokened  consider- 
able interest  in  the  question  — ' '  Willoughby  I  —  can  you  tell 
me  any  thing  about  your  old  friend  Tate  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  of  late  years  ;  but  of  course 
you  know  that  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Temple,  very  soon 
after  we  left  Silverton." 

"  Very  soon?"  said  Mrs.  O'Donagough,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sister,"  replied  Willoughby,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile ;  <(  it  is  not  often  that  hearts,  lost  in  country  quar- 
ters, fail  to  return  to  the  losers  as  they  march  out  of  the  town. 
Happily  both  for  the  boys  and  girls  concerned,  but  few  such 
adventures  end  as  mine  did." 

"  Happily,  indeed,  for  me  ! "  replied  the  bride,  with  a  toss 
of  her  head :  "for  aught  I  know,  Tate  may  be  alive  now  . .. 
and  the  happy  wife  of  O'Donagough  ma^  ^^toV3^^**-"*** 
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«uch  thraldom  was  the  consequence  of  Captain  Tate's  pra* 
sumptuous  attachment!" 

Though  Mr.  Peters  was  really  very  civil,  and  though  Mr. 
James  joined  for  several  minutes  in  the  conversation,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  reverend  missionary  did  not  enjoy  it  so  muck  as 
his  lady  did  listening  to  Mr.  Willoughby ;  for  at  an  early 
hour  he  told  her  it  was  time  to  take  leave.  She  instantly 
obeyed,  and  began  making  her  circular  farewell  —  a  ceremony 
of  rattier  an  embarrassing  nature  to  many  of  the  party,  for  oat 
of  the  fifteen  persons  she  left  in  the  room,  she  ki»sed  eight; 
Lady  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Stephenson,  Colonel 
Hubert,  and  Frederick,  being  permitted  to  escape  without  even 
an  attempt  at  joining  them  in  this  valedictory  greeting,  and 
Miss  Compton,  rising  at  her  approach,  making  her  by  far  the 
lowest  courtesy  her  knees  ever  performed,  in  a  manner  which 

effectually  averted  it  from  herself. 

«  «  •  »  •  • 

Mrs.  O'Donagough's  departure  from  England  was  a  great 
blessing  to  all  the  connections  she  left  behind,  for,  had  she  con- 
tinued within  reach  of  them,  it  is  hardly  possible  but  some  an- 
noyance would  have  been  the  consequence.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, sorrow  seemed  to  depart  with  her ;  for  seldom  does  so 
large  a  portion  of  happiness  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  she  had 
formerly  tormented  attend  the  career  of  any. 

Colonel  Hubert,  although  he  actually  did  very  soon  become 
a  general,  never  again  felt  any  alarm  on  the  score  of  his  age, 
but  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  he  was  beloved  with 
all  the  devoted  tenderness  that  his  heart  desired,  and  his  noble 
character  deserved.  Agnes  never  ceased  to  glory  in  her 
choice,  and  loved  nothing  better  than  to  make  aunt  Betsy 
confess  that  her  great  nephew,  notwithstanding  his  being  a 
general,  was  more  like  a  hero  than  any  other  man  she  had  ever 
seen.  Miss  Compton  lived  to  see  an  extremely  fine  lad,  called 
Compton  Hubert  Compton,  becoming  so  fond  of  the  fields  and 
the  pheasants  of  Compton  Basett,  as  to  leave  her  no  rest  till 
she  had  persuaded  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  she  had  made 
to  expend  the  money  in  their  hands  upon  the  purchase  of 
some  neighbouring  lands,  —  including  the  manor  in  which  they 
were  situated,  and  the  converting  of  the  old  roomy  farm-house 
into  a  residence  which  she  confessed  to  be  worthy  of  the  re* 
presentative  of  the  ancient  Cowvpxaw  xace.  This  alteration, 
indeed,  took  place  several  jeaxtVM&Kttafc  <&&  'Vt&i  $*&,«ki 
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it  was  at  Compton  Basett,  thus  metamorphosed,  that  she  had 
the  pleasure  of  observing  to  Mrs.  Wilmot,  that  the  conversa- 
tion they  had  held  on  that  spot  together  had  not  been  alto* 
gether  without  effect. 

Mr.  Willoughby  and  his  elegant  sisters  became  perfectly 
reconciled, — a  circumstance  extremely  agreeable  to  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Norris,  as  it  gave  her  repeated  opportunities  of  convincing 
herself  that  the  nose  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  General  Hubert,  was 
decidedly  an  improvement  upon  that  of  the  Honourable  Miss 
Nivett,  though  the  family  resemblance  was  sufficiently  remark- 
able. Frederick  and  Nora  were  as  gay  and  happy  a  couple  as 
ever  enjoyed  ten  thousand  a  year  together.  Occasionally,  of 
course,  they  were  in  debt,  as  all  people  of  ten  thousand  a  year 
must  be ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  contrived  to  bring  matters 
round  wonderfully  well,  and  as  their  property  was  fortunately 
settled,  and  Sir  Edward  happened  to  die  without  children, 
their  family  of  six  sons  and  six  daughters  were  left  at  last  very 

tolerably  provided  for. 

*  *  *  *  *  • 

Mrs.  O'Donagough's  voyage  to  New  England  was  quite  as 
agreeable  as  such  a  voyage  generally  is ;  and  on  arriving,  she 
was  greatly  consoled  for  any  little  inequalities  in  her  young 
husband's  temper  by  the  great  success  of  his  preaching.  For 
at  least  six  months  after  their  arrival  he  was  more  in  the 
fashion  than  any  gentleman  of  any  profession  had  ever  been 
before  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  reverend  preacher  un- 
fortunately was  present  at  a  horse-race,  upon  which  the  recon- 
dite wisdom  of  the  fable,  which  treats  of  a  cat  turned  into  a 
woman,  must  have  become  manifest  to  every  reflecting  mind 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  O'Donagough's  early 
life  ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  race  begin,  than  almost  unconsci. 
ously  he  offered  a  bet  to  one  of  his  congregation  who  stood 
near  him  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  day  he  was  seen  mounted 
in  a  blue  and  yellow  jacket,  riding  for  a  jockey  who  had 
broken  his  leg  in  a  hurdle  race. 

It  was  then  that  Mrs.  O'Donagough  became  sensible  of  the 
blessing  of  having  a  settlement ;  and  thankful  was  she  to  the 
noble  father  of  her  spouse  for  all  the  care  bestowed  to  prevent 
his  bringing  himself  again  to  penury,  when  he  was  brought 
home  dead  to  her  one  fine  afternoon,  having  lost  his  seat  and 
his  life  together  in  a  leap  upon  which  he  had  betted  consider- 
ably more  than  he  possessed.* 
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She  mourned  for  him  as  he  deserved  ;  but .  not  being  upon 
this  occasion  very  nice  upon  whom  sfoe  could  devolve  the  task 
of  wearing  black,  she  announced  to  all  her  Sydney  friends 
that  it  was  not  the  fashion  in  the  old  world  for  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction to  wear  that  dismal  colour  for  more  than  a  month -for 
any  husband  who  died  by  accident ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  once 
more,  i»  all  the  splendour  of  her  favourite  rainbow  colouring, 
that  she  met  a  few  months  afterwards  her  old  friend  Major 
Allen. 

He  entered  into  no  very  tedious  or  particular  details  respect- 
ing the  reasons  for,  or  the  manner  of,  his  voyage  out,  but  tes- 
tified much  cordial  satisfaction  at  the  meeting  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mrs.  O'Donagough  was  as  remarkably  communi- 
cative as  he  was  the  reverse,  dilating  largely  on  my  Lord 
— — 's  careful  attention  to  her  interest  on  her  marriage  with 
his  son,  who  had  insisted  upon  coming  out  in  a  fit  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  which,  as  she  sensibly  observed,  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  last 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  meeting  that  Mrs.  O'Dona- 
gough became  aware  of  the  truth  of  the  song,  which  says, 

'  "  Mais  on  retourne  toujour! 

A  ses  premieres  amours." 

For  it  was  evident  that  the  sentiment  which  circuinstances  had 
so  rudely  shaken  at  Clifton  a  year  or  two  before,  was  again 
putting  forth  its  leaves  and  flowers,  and  that  it  depended  upon 
herself  alone  whether  she  should  not  yet  become  the  wife  of  the 
accomplished  Major  Allen. 

For  a  few  weeks  she  struggled  with  her  remaining  affection, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  overpowered  all  her  doubts  and 
fears,  and  only  stipulating  that,  as  before,  all  she  had  should 
be  firmly  settled  upon  herself,  she  once  more  entered  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony.  In  justice  to  the  peerage,  it  ought  to  be 
stated,  that  on  this  her  third  wedding-day  she  wore  around 
her  neck  a  very  handsome  necklace  of  shell,  carefully  sent  out 
to  her  by  the  confidential  agent  of  my  Lord  Mucklajury 

THE    END. 
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THE     WIDOW    WEDDED; 

OB,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

THE  BABNABTS  IN  AMEBICA. 


CHAPTER     I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  affections  of  the  human  heart  are  various ;  all  equally  genuine 
when  nature  is  untampered  with,  but  infinitely  modified  as  to  their 
intensity.  The  love  of  a  parent  for  its  offspring  has  been  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and  least  uncertain 
of  these  affections,  partaking  so  largely  of  instinct,  as  fairly  to 
class  it  among  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  and  though  certainly 
shared  by  the  beasts  which  perish,  yet  felt  to  be  venerable  from 
the  divinity  of  the  origin  whence  the  common  well-spring  rises* 
There  is  a  modification,  however,  of  this  parental  love,  which  is 
wholly  free  from,  and  undegraded  by,  any  community  either  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  reptiles  which  crawl 
upon  the  earth,  or  the  birds  which  fly  towards  the  heavens — there  is 
a  parental  love,  so  purely  spiritual,  so  wholly  intellectual,  as  to  place 
it  in  sublimity  far  above  any  other  affection  of  the  human  heart. 

"  What  may  this  be  ?  "  demand  the  uninitiated.  Unhappy 
ones !  Like  a  childless  wife,  and  a  husband  without  an  heir,  ye 
are  unconscious  of  the  fondest  yearning  that  ever  swelled  a  human 
breast!  But  is  there  an  author  who  does  not  at  once  secretly 
acknowledge  his  sympathy  in  the  feeling  thus  described !  Oh  no  1 
not  one.    . 

Yet,  elevated  as  is  the  nature  of  this  intellectual  love,  there 
be  many  who  are  shy  to  confess  it.  Many,  strange  to  say,  who 
affect  a  total  indifference,  nay,  almost  oblivion,  concerning  those 
offsprings  of  the  brain,  for  whom  by  every  law,  human  and  divine, 
they  ought  to  feel  the  tenderest  partiality.  "  Let  no  such  men  be 
trusted ; "  it  is  doing  them  injustice  to  believe  that  they  can  be 
sincere. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  progenitor  of  the  widow  Barnaby. 
I  scruple  not  to  confess  that  with  all  her  faults,  and  she  has  some, 
I  love  her  dearly :  I  owe  her  many  mirthful  moments,  and  the 
deeper  pleasure  still  of  believing  that  she  has  brought  mirthful 
moments  to  others  also.  Honestly  avomn^  ^ka&\R»\3fe  ''Sea  <i»sife^ 
can  anyone  wonder,  can  any  one  \>\&m&  xoA^fot  to8a»%«&.*8&fc«- 
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tionate  longing  at  my  heart  to  follow  her  upon  the  expediuci 
upon  which  I  sent  her  when  last  we  parted  ?  An  expedition,  too, 
that  was  to  lead  her  to  a  land  which  all  the  world  knowB  I  chenl 
in  my  memory  with  peculiar  delight?  I  will  not  believe  it,  tat 
trusting  to  the  long-established  and  good-humoured  IMwrnttm  of 
those  who  descend  to  listen  to  my  gossipings,  I  will  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  tell  them  all*  that  has  happened  to  this  dear  Agnjiymt  lady 
since  General  Hubert  and  Mr.  Stephenson  left  her  in  her  grand 
drawing-room  in  Curzon-street,  surrounded  by  her  family  and 
Mends. 


CHAPTER  IL 

"I  have  enjoyed  that,  Patty,  and  I  won't  deny  it, n  ttfad  fa 
ci-devant  widow  Barnaby,  as  the  above-named  gentlenaea^oiM 

her  drawing-room.     "  Heaven  knows  I  am  not  a  spiteful 

and  I  can  forgive  and  forget  as  soon  as  anybody,  but  it.i 
lutely  beyond  nature  not  to  enjoy  letting  those  two  paflatL  _K 
sawyer  fellows  see  that  you  had  contrived  to  get  married,  my 
while  the  whey-faced  Miss  Elizabeth  was  still  a  poor,  pals,  tta 
ghost  of  a  spinster,  as  I  may  say — for  so  she  is,  dearest,  compared 
to  you." 

"  Oh,  lor !  don't  talk  of  her,  mamma !  The  very  thought  of 
her  makes  me  sick — if  it  don't  I'll  be  hanged,"  replied  Madsffif 
Espartero  Christinino  Tornorino,  giving  a  little  shuddsr,  and 
creeping  still  closer  to  her  loving  husband,  tin  her  handsome  fins 
was  half  hid  in  his  bosom.  "  On,  my  goodness !  For  how  much, 
I  wonder,  would  I  change  places  with  her  ?  " 

"  Not  for  a  trifle,  I  have  a  notion,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
laughing  heartily;  " but  Pd  give  just  sixpence  to  see  how  Wf  con- 
ceited niece  Agnes  looks,  when  she  hears  you  are  married,  W 
make  an  even  bet  that  she  won't  believe  it.  What  will  yon  lay  me 
that  she  does  not  take  it  for  a  joke  of  that  gay  chap,  Prederic 
Stephenson  ?  " 

u  No,  no,  she  would  if  she  could,  I  don't  doubt  that,  w^rnm*,- 
in  the  least,"  replied  the  bride ;  "  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  as  to 
wish.  I  suppose  she  will  have  some  wedding-cake  sent  her,  wont 
she?" 

"Ill  take  care  of  that,  my  dear,"  said  MiflB  Louisa  PerUss, 
nodding  her  head  with  a  look  of  great  intelligence.  "  Your  dssr 
mamma  has  given  me  a  little  hint  about  that  business  already,  and 
of  course  your  own  noble  relations  will  come  first." 

"  Oh,  yes !  my  darling  creature ! "  exclaimed  Mi«  MailMs,  wllh 
*  stilled  mghf  "  we  will  aU  take  c&x*  c&  ^^taeaod  unto  it;  — '* 
do— oh,  do—*ny  dearest,  dearest  "EsAtoy  \  Ask  t^W*^&* "  ~ 
y*wname~ca,rdB  together  1    lVtn5V>Qe;  «w^^^3a^fc,  ^i 
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O'Donagough  will  just  give  me  a  shilling  or  two  for  it,  Til  go  out 
and  buy  the  silver  twist  for  them  this  very  moment.  Oh  f "  with 
another  sigh,  "  it  will  be  such  a  sweet  office ! " 

"  By-the-by,  that  is  well  thought  of,  Matilda,"  observed  the 
fond  and  provident  mother.  "Mercy  on  me,  Patty,  now  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  what  a  whirl  you  have  put  us  all  in,  with  this 
frolic  of  yours — silver  twist  is  the  least  of  it,  Matilda !  There  must 
be  favours,  just  as  if  we  had  been  all  regularly  at  church  together, 
you  know.  I  am  not  going  to  let  the  wedding  of  my  only  daughter 
with  a  first-rate  Spanish  nobleman  pass  over  as  if  we  were  just 
common  ordinary  people,  who  had  never  been  to  court,  or  dis- 
tinguished in  any  way." 

"  Of  course  you  won't ! "  exclaimed  both  the  Miss  Perkinses  in 
a  breath,  and  Miss  Matilda,  confident  in  intimacy,  added,  "  I  am 
sure  you  would  be  a  fool  if  you  did." 

"  And  then  there  is  the  sending  it  to  the  papers  you  know, 
mamma,"  said  Madame  E.  C.  Tornorino,  with  energy;  u  I  do  beg 
that  may  not  be  forgotten." 

"  Mercy  on  me,"  cried  her  mother,  "  to  think  that  I  should  keep 
sitting  here  with  such  an  awful  deal  of  business  to  do !  It  is  afi 
very  natural  that  you  two  should  like  to  keep  together,  there, 
billing  and  cooing  like  a  pair  of  wood-pigeons,  but  it  will  never  do 
for  us.  My  dear  Don  Tornorino,  will  you  just  step  down  into  your 
father-in-law's  library,  and  look  for  a  pen  and  ink,  and  a  sheet  oi 
paper,  and  then  I  will  give  you  leave  to  whisper  to  Patty  till 
dinner-time,  if  you  like  it." 

The  tall  bridegroom  rose  from  his  place  to  obey  her,  and  using 
a  little  gentle  violence  to  disengage  his  coat-collar  from  the  fond 
grasp  of  his  affectionate  bride,  very  respectfully  pronounced  the 
words  M  Yes,  ma'am,"  and  left  the  room. 

"  Isn't  he  beautiful,  mamma  ?  "  demanded  the  young  wife,  as 
soon  as  he  had  disappeared.  "  He  is  ten  thousand  million  times 
handsomer  than  Jack  ever  was  or  ever  will  be,  isn't  he?  " 

"  He  is  a  very  fine  man,  Patty,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  O'Donagough.  "  I  always  admired  that  style  of  man — the 
whiskers  and  hair,  and  all  that,  you  know.  I  have  always  thought 
that  it  gave  particularly  the  air  of  a  gentleman — I  might,  indeed, 
say  of  a  nobleman." 

u  Exactly  that !  "  cried  Miss  Matilda  Perkins.  "  Mrs.  O'Dona- 
gough always  expresses  herself  so  happily.  He  is  a  fine  man — a 
stylish  man,  Patty.  That  is  exactly  what  he  is — and  many  and 
many's  the  girl  that  will  look  upon  you  with  envy,  my  dear,  take 
my  word  for  that." 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it,  if  they  do,  Matilda,"  replied  the  well- 
pleased  Madame  Tornorino.  "  But  I  wish  you  would  not  send  him 
away,  mamma !  Why  could  not  Matilda,  or  your  own  particular 
friend,  Louisa,  have  gone  for  the  pen  and  ink?  IdothinkAttis* 
very  hard  to  send  one's  husband  away  \taa  N«rj  ftxsk  ^sk^  ^ret  *s*r» 
is  married  to  him." 
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"  But  who  could  guess,  Fatty,  that  he  would  be  staying  bo  un- 
accountably long  ?  "  returned  her  mother. 

"  Lor  bless  my  soul,  I  could  have  made  the  paper  by  this  timer 
and  I  shall  have  altogether  forgot  what  came  into  my  head  about 
what  was  to  be  sent  to  the  newspaper — haven't  you  got  a  scrap  of 
paper  either  of  you,  and  a  pencil?  " 

The  ready  hand  of  the  faithful  Louisa  was  in  her  pocket  in  in 
instant,  and  from  its  varied  stores  she  drew  forth  the  "  Lady's 
Polite  Remembrancer7'  for  the  year,  which  contained  a  little  pencil, 
very  neatly  cut  for  writing. 

"Will  this  do,  dear  Mrs.  O'Donagough?"  said  she,  present- 
ing it. 

"Do?  Lor  no!  I  shall  break  it  in  half  a  minute.  But,  however, 
that  don  t  much  signify,  I  may  just  write  down  a  word  or  two,  to 
keep  what  I  was  thinking  of  in  my  head,  it  was  so  exactly  the 
right  sort  of  thing.     Give  me  some  paper,  Louisa?  " 

"  Paper  ?  Oh,  dear  me,  where  can  I  find  any,  I  wonder?  Do, 
my  dear  darling  Miss  Patty,  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  bit  of 
paper  for  good  mamma  ?  " 

On  being  thus  addressed,  the  newly-married  lady  suddenly 
sprung  from  the  sofa  on  which  she  had  been  seated,  and  rushing 
across  the  room  with  a  movement  more  resembling  the  spring  of  a 
powerful  young  panther  than  anything  else,  seized  tne  gentle 
Louisa  by  the  shoulders,  and  shook  her  heartily. 

"  I'll  teach  you  to  call  me  Miss  Patty,  you  nasty  old  maid,  yon  I 
How  dare  you  do  any  such  thing  ?  Don't  you  know  that  if  I  am 
Miss  Patty  still,  I  am  just  no  better  than  I  ought  to  be,  and  a 

Sretty  thing  that  is  for  you  to  say  of  your  own  best  friend's  only 
aughter.  Arn't  you  ashamed  of  yourself — arn't  you  then  ?  n 
"  I  am,  indeed,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Torni — oh,  dear  me !  How 
shall  I  speak  what  I  don't  no  more  understand  than  if  it  was  just 
so  much  Greek  ?  You  must  please,  indeed  you  must,  just  to  write 
down  for  me  your  name,  exactly  as  you  wish  to  have  it  spoken, 
and  you  shall  see  that  1  will  never  do  the  same  thing  again-— no, 
never  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  bother  any  more  about  it  now,  but  just  get 
mamma  some  paper." 

By  dint  of  hunting  in  various  drawers,  a  sheet  of  paper  was  at 
length  found,  upon  which  Mrs.  O'Donagough,  notwithstanding  the 
fragility  of  her  pencil,  contrived  to  scrawl  the  following  paragraph : 
"  By  special  license — Martha,  the  only  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  John  William  O'Donagough,  Esq.,  to  Don  Espartero  Christi- 
nino  Tornorino.  We  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  most  unquestion- 
able authority  that,  though  a  foreigner,  this  distinguished  nobleman 
is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  enviable  preference  which  has 
been  given  him  by  the  most  admired  beauty  of  the  present  season. 
The  sensation  produced  "by  tne  &ipg«Kn&afe  <&^ce&  1<sqbu^  lady  as 
the  last  drawing-room,  wul  probakVj  caosfe  ^ViwwiSte 
ri&ge  to  be  a.  source  of  disappomtm«iAi\o^KKS^ 
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Having,  after  a  good  many  revisals,  completed  her  composition, 
.8. O'Donagough  read  it  aloud,  with  all  the  dignity  it  deserved, 
id  then  said — 
•     "  What  do  you  think  of  that,  ladies?" 

"  Why  it  is  first-rate  beautiful,  mamma,"  replied  Patty,  rubbing 
her  hands ;  "  only,  you  know,  it  is  a  downright  lie  as  ever  was 
told,  for  me  and  my  darling  were  married  by  banns,  we  took  care 
about  that.  As  to  all  the  rest,  it  is  true  enough  for  all  I  know  to 
the  contrary."  * 

"  Well,  dear,  and  what  does  that  little  scratch  of  the  pen  sig- 
nify, whether  it's  true  or  not,"  demanded  her  mother ;  "  nobody 
will  know  anything  about  it,  and  it  sounds  better,  doesn't  it?" 

"  Well,  there — let  it  stand,  mamma.  It  is  not  worth  disputing 
about,  certainly.  Married  is  married  all  the  world  over.  And 
what  you  say  about  him  is  all  right  and  correct.  But  where  is  he, 
darling  beauty !  I  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  O'Donagough,  it  won't  do 
for  you  to  be  sending  my  husband  about  right  and  left— mind  that, 
if  you  please.  And  now  you  see  papa's  keeping  him,  whether  he 
will  or  no.  X  won't  bear  it  any  longer,  that's  what  I  won't,  so 
good-by  to  you  all."  And  so  saying,  Madame  Tornorino  darted 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Oh  heavens !  How  that  charming  creature's  affection  touches 
me!"  exclaimed  Miss  Matilda  Perkins.  "How  animated,  how 
beautiful  is  her  conjugal  tenderness  1  Ah,  who  can  witness  it,  and 
not  look  with  envy  upon  happiness  so  pure  and  so  exalted,"  she 
added,  almost  inaudibly. 

Patty  meanwhile  made  her  way  rapidly  by  a  sort  of  eliding 
movement  of  her  hand,  down  the  banisters,  rather  than  by  the  use 
of  her  feet  (a  mode  of  descending  the  stairs  to  which  she  was  greatly 
addicted  when  in  good  spirits),  to  the  door  of  the  room  dignified 
by  the  appellation  of  "  the  library,"  and  throwing  it  open  without 
ceremony,  found  herself,  considerably  to  her  surprise,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  persons  who  were,  beyond  all  question,  wrangling 
violently ;  and  unhappily  for  her  new-born  felicity,  poor  little 
lady !  these  persons  were  her  father  and  her  husband. 

"  How  dare  you  look  so  savagely  cross  at  my  darling  Tornorino, 
papa?"  she  exclaimed,  with  great  indignation,  and  at  the  same 
time  throwing  her  arms  round  her  husband,  who,  as  well  as  her 
father,  was  standing.  "  How  dare  you,  I  say?  Don't  knit  your 
brows  at  me,  papa,  for  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  I  don't  care 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  farthing  for  your  frowns — and  that  I  didn't 
either  before  I  was  a  married  woman ;  so  I  leave  you  to  guess  how 
much  I  care  for  them  now.  But  I  won't  have  my  dear  darling 
plagued,  that  I  won't — so  mind  what  you  are  about,  old  gentle- 
man." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  playing  the  fool,  Patty,"  replied  her  father, 
in  a  voice  which,  despite  all  the  courage  of  her  native  spirit, 
strengthened  as  it  now  was  by  her  matronly  position,  made  her 
quail.    "  Did  I  serve  you  right,  hussy,  I  should  push  you  ou+ 
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doort  this  instant,  with  the  beggarly  fellow  yon  haw  thought  pt>- 
per  to  choose  for  a  husband." 

"  Why  do  you  let  him  talk  so,  Don  Tornorino  ? "  trfflt^nimffli 
poor  Patty,  bursting  into  tears.  "Sou  know  it's  all  lies  I  Why  do 
you  let  luin  go  on  so?  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  girl,  and  hear  me ! "  resumed  her  lather,  in 
a  tone  that  neither  the  bride  nor  bridgroom  could  listen  to  un- 
moved. "  I  have  been  asking  this  line  whiskered  hero  of  youn  a 
few  questions,  and  from  his  agreeable  answers,  it  appear*  perfectly 
evident  that  the  coat  upon  his  back  constitutes  by  far  toe  most 
valuable  part  of  his  possessions.  This  being  the  case,  my  young 
madam,  I  will  beg  you  to  inform  me  how  and  where  you  intend  to 
live  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  I  don't,"  sobbed  Patty,  trembling 
both  with  rage  and  fear.  "  He  is  a  Don,  he  told  me  so  himself;  I 
know  he  is  a  Don — arn't  you  a  Don,  my  dear,  arnt  yon  ?  " 

"  Never  mind.  You  no  talk,  Miss  Fatty,  say  anything  a  propoa 
de  moL  Listen,  dutiful,  a  votre  bon  papa,"  replied  her  husband, 
disengaging  himself  from  her  arms,  and  placing  himself  behind  a 
chair,  in  order,  as  it  should  seem,  to  keep  out  of  her  way. 

"  Do  you  call  me  Miss  Patty,  you  traitor  of  a  man.  ?  "  «««mm^ 
the  unfortunate  wife.  "If  my  papa  is  the  dear  good  papa  lie  used 
to  be,  he'll  teach  you  to  call  your  own  lawful  wile  by  such,  a  same 
as  that — won't  you,  dear  pa? — won't  you  make  him  treat  me  like 
a  married  woman  ?  " 

If  the  high-minded  Mr.  O'Donagough  did  love  anything  in  the 
world  besides  himself,  it  certainly  was  his'  daughter ;  and  even  at 
the  present  moment,  though  harassed  by  a  pretty  considerable 
variety  of  disagreeable  thoughts,  he  could  not  see  the  showem-of  tens 
which  fell  from  her  bright  eyes,  without  enough  of  pity  and  tender- 
ness to  moderate  the  angry  feelings  with  which  he  had  just 
addressed  her,  and  to  produce  a  tone  of  much  greater  gentleness  at 
he  said — 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  my  poor  Patty,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul.    But  it  will  do  no  good  to  mince  the  matter,  you  have 
,  married  yourself  to  a  fellow  without  a  sixpence,  and  there  are  some 
fathers  who  would  make  little  difficulty  of  easing  themselves  at 
once  of  all  trouble  concerning  you,  by  turning  you  both  into  the 
,   street  together.    But  I  have  not  the  heart  to  do  it,  Patty — though, 
God  knows,  at  this  time  the  fewer  burdens  I  have  the  better.    How- 
ever, your  mother's  income  is  settled  upon  her,  and  in  case  of  the 
worst,  may  be  worth  keeping.    And  so,  all  things  considered,  I 
am  determined  to  treat  you  better  than  you  deserve,  and  take  you 
along  with  me.     I  have  explained  myself  pretty  fully  to  your 
husband,  and  he  has  wit  enough,  whatever  other  qualities  he  may 
want,  to  understand  how  I  shall  expect  he  will  behave  himsell    So 
no  more  Bobbing  and  crying,  Patty.    We  must  one  and  all  metal 
the  beet  of  a  very  bad  matter.    Tnm^  tda^cA*  X^'rosa*— 1  dent 
Biean  as  to  your  marriage,  forl&croft»«fcfc  <Huw^\*s*^toak     ** 


»;  bat  I  might  have  been  found  considerably  worse  prepared  for 
ae  accident  that  has  happened  to  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  papa  ?  "  demanded  the  astonished  Patty, 
ex  eyes  opened  greatly  beyond  their  usual  ample  dimensions,  her 
oris  hastily  pushed  back,  and  her  head  extended  forwards  to  the 
itmost  extent  of  her  handsome  throat.     "  What,  in  heaven's  name, 
ire  you  talking  about  ?    If  my  Tornorino  is  not  really  a  Don,  he  is 
i  monstrous  liar,  and  that  he  knows  as  well  as  I.    But  I  am  ready 
co  forget  and  forgive,  because  he  is  such  a  darling,  and  because  it 
is  as  clear  as  light  that  he  only  said  it  for  the  sake  of  being  the 
more  sure  of  getting  me ;  and  if  you'll  forgive  and  forget  it  too, 
papa,  it  will  be  very  good-natured  of  you.     But  what  in  the  world 
has  that  to  do  with  my  ' going  along  with  you.'    Going  along 
where,  I  should  like  to  know  ?    I  don't  mean  to  go  along  anywhere, 
and  that's  flat.    I  mean  to  stay  here,  and  show  off  my  wedding- 
ring  and  my  wedding-clothes,  and  my  handsome  husband,  to  my 
aunt  Herbert,  and  my  cousins,  and  that  nasty  brute  of  a  beast, 
Jack  that  was,  and  everybody  else  that  I  ever  saw  or  knew  in  all 
my  life  before.    So  please  not  to  say  any  more  about '  going  along ; ' 
for  all  the  along  I  shall  be  going,  will  just  be  driving  along  the 
streets  in  mamma's  beautiful  carriage  to  buy  wedding-clothes." 

The  spirit  of  Mr.  John  William  Patrick  Allen  O'Donagough 
seldom  failed  him ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  it  must  be  avowed  that 
he  rarely  permitted  any  emotion  to  be  visible  on  his  countenance, 
which  it  was  his  wish  to  hide.  But  as  he  listened  to  this  speech 
from  the  animated  Patty,  he  looked  a  less  great,  a  less  philosophical 
man  than  usual.  For  a  moment  he  turned  away  his  head  to  avoid 
her  gaze,  and  his  complexion  varied.  But  this  lasted  not  long ;  a 
very  short  interval  sufficed  to  restore  him  to  his  wonted  happy 
hardihood;  and  then  he  composedly  turned  to  his  son-in-law, 
saying,  with  very  perfect  self-possession — 

"  Get  up  stairs,  Tornorino ;  I  want  to  speak  to  my  daughter 
alone." 

The  Don,  who  did  not  appear  to  show  in  any  large  degree  the 
firmness  of  nerve  possessed  by  his  distinguished  father-in-law, 
delayed  not  for  the  hundreth  part  of  a  second  to  obey  him,  but 
instantly  slipped  out  of  the  room,  despite  the  extended  hand  of  his 
wife,  which  seemed  stretched  out  as  if  to  "  clutch  him,"  and  impede 
his  departure. 

"  Sit  down,  Patty,"  said  Mr.  O'Donagough. 
The  puzzled  Patty  obeyed,  her  eyes  still  steadily  fixed  upon  her 
mysterious  parent. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Patty,  that  your  silly  marriage  is  not 
the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  worst,  misfortune  that  has  fallen  upon  us 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,"  said  he. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  go  on  talking  of  my  marriage  in  that 
way>  papa,"  said  the  bride,  recovering  her  courage  as  her  father's 
m?a^  towards  her  softened.  "  I'm  the  best  judge,  I  suppose, 
wnether  my  husband  is  the  man  I  love ;  and  I  tell  you,  once  for  all. 
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that  he  is.  And  if  it  turns  out  that  lie  is  not  particularly  ri& 
because  of  his  leaving  most  of  his  money  behind  in  his  own  counuy, 
what  can  that  signify,  I  should  like  to  know,  when,  as  mamma  091, 
I  am  your  only  sole  heiress ;  and  you,  as  rich  as  you  are,  with  your 
fine  house  and  carriage,  and  going  to  court,  and  the  lord  knows 
what  besides?" 

Mr.  O'Donagough  knit  his  brows,  but  presently  relaxed  tie 
frown,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"  That  is  just  the  point,  my  poor  dear  child,  upon  which  I  mart 
to  speak  to  you.  I  have  a  very  singular  history  to  disclose,  Patty, 
which  will  explain,  only  too  well,  all  that  now  appears  mysterious 
to  you,"  said  he. 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  fixed  Mb 
eyes  full  upon  her  face  with  great  solemnity;  but  just  as  he  seemed 
about  to  resume  his  discourse,  Patty  stopped  him  by  saying— 

"  Pray,  papa,  will  everybody  go  on  calling  me  Fatty,  as  you  dot 
I  can't  say  I  like  it  at  all ;  it1s  a  monstrous  disappointment  to  me; 
whv  shouldn't  I  be  called  by  my  husband's  name,  with  Mr*,  before 
it,  like  other  married  women  ?    I  do  think  it  is  very  hard." 

"  I  will  call  you  Mrs.  Tornorino,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it,"  re- 
plied her  father,  with  a  smile  which  certainly,  notwithstanding  hk 
constitutional  strength  of  mind,  gave  him  a  good  deal  the  air  of  4a 
very  foolish,  fond  old  man ; '  "  but  you  know,  darling,  that  what 
parents  have  got  a  beautiful  young  married  daughter,  like  you, 
they  always  continue  to  call  them  by  their  Christian  name-— that  is, 
as  long  as  they  continue  young  and  beautiful." 

"  Do  they  ?  Oh !  I  did  not  know  that.  Well,  then,  papa,  yon 
may  go  on  so,  if  you  please.  But  I  hope  nobody  else  will,  for 
Tornorino  is  certainly  the  very  prettiest  name  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life.    Don't  you  think  it  is,  papa  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  dear  Patty !  1  dare  say  I  shall  think  any  name  that 
belongs  to  you  pretty.  But  I  have  a  great  deal  of  business,  Patty, 
that  must  be  done  directly,  and  I  do  beg  you  will  listen  to  what  I 
am  going  to  say.    Do  now,  there's  a  good  girl !  " 

"  Now  I  am  sure  you  say  that  only  to  torment  me,  papa,  and 
for  no  other  reason  in  the  whole  world ! "  exclaimed  Patty,  with 
great  vehemence.  "  You  will  never  make  me  believe  that  let  a 
married  woman  be  as  young  as  she  will,  she  ought  to  be  called 
girl  !  It  is  a  downright  insult ;  and  if  Tornorino  has  as  much 
spirit  as  a  rat,  he  won't  bear  it,  that  he  won't ! " 

Mr.  O'Donagough's  fondness  began  to  give  way  to  anger,  and 
it  was  decidedly  more  a  ban  than  a  blessing  which  buret  from  his 
lips,  as  he  started  out  of  his  chair,  and  striding  towards  his  daughter 
placed  his  hands  upon  her  shoulder,  shaking  her  with  more  energy 
than  gentleness. 

u  By  the  heaven  above  us,  Patty,  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  greater 
fool  tain  I  took  you  for  1    If  you  were  six^  instead  of  sixteen,  joe 
might  listen  to  me  when  I  teU  you  \hato  \^*oX»  V*  «£«&.  <3&.tM6*-*— 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance.    ^xAM^aa^wfikjia*** 


wHttl* 


anything  but  your  own  nonsense,  I  shall  leave  yon  to 
and  that  may  very  likely  lead  to  the  turning  you  and 

mustache  into  the  street  before  you  are  many  hours  older." 
words  were  uttered  with  very  considerable  vehemence, 
Patty  could  sufficiently  recover  her  wits  to  answer  them, 

father  had  passed  through  the  door,  and  banged  it  together 


CHAPTER  m. 


with  standing  the  dauntless  style  in  which  the  spirited  young 
5  had  received  her  father's  rebuke  upon  the  penniless  nature  of 
onnection  she  had  formed,  she  was  not  altogether  unconscious 
it  was  deserved,  or  indifferent  to  the  dangers  which  might 
to  herself  and  her  "  darling,"  were  pa  to  get  downright  cross 
her.  It  was  therefore  with  no  lingering  movement  that  she 
nbled  across  the  room  after  him,  threw  open  the  door  again, 
sprung  upon  the  back  of  his  neck  just  as  his  foot  reached  the 
stair,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  favourite  young  Newfound- 
dog  who  has  attained  his  full  size,  but  not  his  full  gravity  and 
etion.  Most  assuredly  Mr.  O'Donagough  was  in  no  playful 
1,  and  perhaps  his  very  first  impulse  upon  receiving  this  power- 
aress,  was  to  have  rejected  it  with  equal  vigour  by  a  backward 
iment  of  the  leg  just  raised  in  act  to  mount.  But  he  felt  that 
as  the  hand  of  ratty  that  was  at  his  throat,  and  his  "  one 
Le  v  mastering  him,  he  turned  round  with  something  between  a 
j  and  a  frown,  saying — 
Don't  be  a  fool,  Patty.  What  d'ye  want  ?  " 
Want  ?  my  own  dear  pap  ?  want  vow,  to  be  sure.  How  could 
run  away  from  your  own  poor  dear  Patty  so  ?  and  she  just 
ied  too !  and  all  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  because  she 
;ed  to  have  a  bit  of  fun  with  you !  Come  along  back  with  me 
nd  see  if  I  don't  listen  to  all  you  have  got  to  say,  as  grave  as 
Ige.    You  see  if  I  don't." 

)'Donagough,  wholly  overcome  by  this  pretty  naivete,  very 
igly  threw  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  returned  into  the 
i  they  had  left  5  but  still  his  step  and  manner  were  so  very 
an  that  Madame  Tornorino  began  to  be  frightened  outright, 
when  he  had  placed  her  in  one  chair,  and  himself  in  another, 
ly  opposite  to  her,  she  looked  as  sober  and  sedate  as  he  could 
My  nave  desired. 

It  will  be  necessary,  my  dear  child,"  he  began,  "  in  order  to 
you  fully  understand  my  present  very  embarrassing  situation, 
sioizld  relate  to  you  some  circumstances  of  my  early  life, 
rhich.  you  are,  and  indeed  your  excellent  mother  also,  as  yet 
tainted.  While  stiU  a  very  young  man,  my  dear  Pattyl 
sjpesk  with  the  degree  of  frankness  necessary  to  the  ful, 
lension  of  my  singular  history,  by  no  means  ill-looking,  in 
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dear,  I  unfortunately  happened  to  be  quartered  with  nay 
at  Windsor.  The  Regent,  subsequently  our  beloved 
George  the  Fourth,  was  holding  his  splendid  court  ttaav  Hi 
precise  time  of  which  I  speak  need  not  be  mentioned.  Indeed,  ftr 
many  painfull y  important  reasons,  it  will  be  greatly  best  thai  I 
should  avoid  doing  so.  And  I  will,  therefore,  beg  of  too,  n^ont, 
to  ask  me  no  questions.  All  that  is  essential  you  snonldkanrl 
will  freely  communicate  to  you.    And  for  the  rest         n 

Here  Mr.  O'Donagough  paused  for  a  moment,  and  rested  b» 
forehead  upon  his  extended  hand,  as  if  wishing  to  conceal  some  too 
powerful  emotion  with  which  his  soul  was  struggling ;  bo* 
one  deep-drawn  sigh,  he  proceeded— 


"  Amidst  the  brightest  ornaments  of  that  fpfonriirt  esaft,  ay 
dear  child,  was  a  young  lady  possessed  of  a  degree  of  bean^wnni 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  cannot  recall  without  a  Tioianoset 
emotion  that  shakes  every  nerve,  and  teaches  me  that  there  a* 
feelings  that  neither  time  nor  circumstance  can  nhlihinta  Sat, 
alas  1  my  Patty,  the  dignity  of  her  birth  and  station  eqnasWtfe 
beauty  of  her  person.  The  proudest  nobles  of  the  land  idea  wisV 
each  other  for  her  favour.  All  the  world  loved  Jter,  but  aba,  ana! 
alas !  loved  me  alone!  This  too  lovely,  this  too  beloved  My,** 
in  the  habit  of  walking  frequently  upon  the  terrace  of  tf 
Her  high  rank  insured  her  admittance  at  all  times,  and  I, 
military  command,  found  it  only  too  easy  to  indent  i 
reasons  for  being  there  also.  That  terrace,  that  noble  Windsor* 
terrace,  Fatty,  is  known  to  millions,  and  remembered  ftmdry  by  al 
who  have  seen  it,  as  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots  on  est* 
But  alas!  where  is  the  aching,  throbbing,  palpitating  lamiMUT 
which  recollects  like  mine?  Where  is  there  another  heart  whick 
bounds,  yet  sinks,  which  trembles,  yet  exults  at  the  mens  sound  of 
its  name,  as  mine  does  ?  My  child,  it  was  upon  that  torraos  Inst 
the  mutual  love  of  that  noble  lady  and  your  too  hamy,  yet  to* 
wretched  father  was  mutually  confessed  and  mutually  i 
She  loved  me,  Patty !  Loved  me,  did  I  say?  She  word 
she  adoredme !  And  I — can  you  blame  me,  my  dear  chfld, 
here  Mr.  O'Donagough  was  very  strongly  agitated ; 
his  evident  struggles  to  master  his  feelings,  he  found  hima^tf 
to  draw  forth  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  apply  it  to  ma 
u  can  you,  I  say,  blame  me,  Patty,  if  I  loved  too  ?  n 

"  Good  gracious,  no,  papa !  Not  the  least  bet  in  the 
replied  his  daughter.  "lam  sure  you  would  have  bean  a  most 
horrid  monster  of  a  man  if  you  had  not.  But  do  go  en,  pa,  and 
tell  me  what  happened  next  ?  Did  you  run  away  with  her,  as  ay 
Don  did  with  me  ?  " 

"  Patty,  I  dare  not  tell  you  more  of  this  eventful  history." 

"Well  I  never!"  exclaimed  Patty,  looking  i  iiiniulinajf 
appointed;  "no  never  in  aji  my  life  heard  anything  lik* 
Jnskaa  if  foiling  c*mti\  wgnify  Ttf^w\m\*m^^iwii>anaii  ' 

tadageaago.    Denote  fooMi,^^*)s*^**««^ 
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go  on,  and,  for  goodness'  sake,  tell  me  all  that  happened  between  you 
and  this  grand  lady.  Well  to  be  sure,  it's  no  great  wonder  that  you 
hold  your  head  so  high  as  you  do  sometimes,  I  must  say  that  for  you, 
pap.  But,  pray,  does  mamma  know  all  about  it?  Whether  she  does 
or  not,  however,  don't  signify  a  straw,  for  I  am  positively  dying  to 
hear  the  rest,  and  hear  it  I  must.    So  go  on,  papa,  when  I  bid  you." 

"  For  the  rest,  my  dear,  there  is  but  little  more  that  can  or 
ought  to  be  said,"  replied  Mr.  O'Donagough,  with  an  air  of  discre- 
tion befitting  the  circumstances.  "  All  that  I  can  further  relate 
concerns  myself  only.  The  vigilant  eyes  of  those  who  surrounded 
the  noble  lady,  who,  by  the  way,  it  is  necessary  I  should  tell  you 
was  a  countess  in  her  own  right,  were  not  slow  in  discovering  how 
matters  stood,  and  the  consequence  to  me  may  be  easily  guessed. 
Though  well-born,  and  highly  educated,  and  with  a  military 
reputation  (for  why  should  I  deny  it,  Fatty  ?)  of  the  very  highest 
class,  I  was  still  considered  as  immeasurably  below  the  noble  object 
of  my  love.  Her  proud  and  cruel  friends  would  not  for  an  instant 
endure  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  us,  which  would  make  her 
title  descend  to  my  offspring.  I  was  ordered  to  go  abroad  im- 
mediately, and  a  multitude  of  injurious  reports  were  industriously 
attached  to  my  name,  in  the  hope  of  estranging  the  heart  of  my 
beloved  countess.  I  went,  Fatty,  a  broken-hearted  wanderer ;  I 
quitted  my  native  shores,  and  looked  my  last  upon  my  noble  love. 
But  guess  my  agonies  when  I  tell  you,  that  almost  the  first  news  I 
received  from  England,  brought  me  the  account  of  her  marriage 
with  a  nobleman  of  rank  equal  to  her  own  !  It  is  torture  to 
remember  it.  But  no  more  of  this,  Fatty.  I  must  not,  I  dare  not 
dwell  on  all  I  have  suffered.  Years  rolled  on,  and  brought  with 
them  the  healing  balm  that  ever  rests  upon  their  wings.  I  saw 
your  excellent  mother.  I  saw,  admired,  wooed,  and  won  her, 
Fatty ;  and  O !  for  her  sake,  as  well  as  for  other  most  important 
reasons,  I  would  not  wish  this  history  to  be  greatly  talked  of. 
That  you  should  converse  respecting  it  with  your  mother,  is  of 
course  perfectly  natural.  But  do  not  dwell  upon  the  passion  I  have 
described  to  you — it  may  pain  her.  By  your  own  feelings  for  Don 
Tornorino,  my  dear  love,  you  may  guess  what  her's  are  for  me. 
The  high  nobility  of  my  first  passion  will  not  suffice  to  heal  the> 
mortification  arising  from  knowing  that  she  never  could  have  been 
more  than  second  in  my  heart.  You  will  now,  in  your  present 
situation,  easily  understand  all  this,  and  will  have  too  much  tender- 
ness for  her,  I  am  sure,  to  wound  her  feelings  unnecessarily.  You 
understand  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  understand  you,  papa,"  replied  Patty,  "  but 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  what  you  say  is  very  nonsensical,  because 
it  is  downright  humbug,  and  nothing  else,  to  talk  of  you  and 
mamma  being  like  Tornorino  and  me.  However,  I'll  do  just  what- 
ever you  like  about  it.  And  though  you  are  so  old  now,  it  is  a 
beautiful  love  story  as  ever  was  wrote  in  a  book^  &ndL\&su&  *sak 
will  tell  my  Don  of  it.     You  won't  xnind  t\\sfc  \  WMg^wfc^ "" 
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"  No,  my  dear  Patty,  not  at  all,"  replied  her  father,  afleotioiiateij. 
44  On  the  contrary,  my  love,  I  wish  him  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  peculiarities  of  my  situation.  They  or*  very  peculiar ; 
and  now  I  must  proceed  to  explain  to  you  why  it  it,  that  now,  -fir 
the  first  time,  I  consider  it  proper  to  open  my  heart  to  you  on  tint 
painful  subject.  It  is,  believe  me,  a  theme  in< 
to  me,  particularly  at  this  moment,  when  I  would  willingly  ban 
devoted  myself  to  making  the  early  days  of  your  married  me,  my 
poor  child,  pass  gaily  and  joyously.  But  unhappily  I  am  compeiei 
to  announce  to  you  the  very  disagreeable  fact  that,  unkei  your 
husband  has  a  home  of  his  own  to  take  you  to,  your  honeymoon, 
my  pretty  Patty,  must  be  passed  on  board  ship." 

"  Good  gracious,  why  ?  I  shan't  like  that  at  all,  I  pronoun  yon. 
I  mean  that  mamma  shall  go  out  with  me  directly  to  buy  some 
wedding  clothes,  and  there  will  be  no  fun  in  being  fine  unkei  than 
is  somebody  to  admire  me.  I  do  beg,  papa,  that  wherever  you  an 
going,  you  won't  set  off  till  I  have  received  all  my  visits,  and 
returned  them  too.  I  am  dying  for  my  cousin  Elizabeth  to  see  my 
wedding-ring,  and  hear  me  call  my  tall,  grand-looking  ImeW^ 
Tornorino.  I  am  certain  as  that  I  am  here,  that  she  will  be  jojfc 
ready  to  die  with  envy." 

44  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  your  feelings,  my  dear 
Fatty,  and  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart  that  I  cannot  indulge  tod  m 
them.  But  you  have  not  heard  my  sad  story  yet,  my  dear.  Ike 
persecution  I  have  undergone  has  been  terrible  beyond  behet  Ai 
long  as  the  sweet  angel  lived  I  was  obliged  either  to  remain  out  of 
the  country,  or  else  return  under  a  feigned  name,  and  five  in 
the  most  complete  retirement,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  her  know- 
ing that  I  was  near  her.  Alas!  Patty,  a  jealous  husband  is  the 
most  terrible  of  tyrants.  God  grant  that  this  dreadful  fate  may 
never  be  yours." 

44  Oh !  there  is  no  danger  at  all  of  that,  papa,  for  I  love  my 
handsome  husband  a  great  deal  too  well  to  let  anybody  elae  make 
love  to  me."      t 

"  That  is  a  great  blessing,  my  dear,  a  very  great  blessing.  Bet 
to  return  to  my  sad  story.  One  might  have  hoped,  Patty,  nugbt 
one  not,  that  when  the  lovely  countess  was  no  more,  the  tyrants 
might  have  ceased  to  persecute?  The  hope  of  this  was,  I  aware 
you,  the  only  thing  which  enabled  me  to  retain  my  senses  when  I 
lost  her.    But  no !  even  in  this  I  have  been  deceived, 

44  For  a  short  time,  indeed,  after  my  last  return  from  abroad,  on 

which  return  you  and  your  excellent  mother  accompanied  me,  I  was 

permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  my  native  land  unmolested ;  audit 

was  dear  to  me  because  it  was  the  air  my  Eleonora  had  breathed! 

But  last  night  I  received  the  astounding  information  that  year 

appearance  at  court  (where  you  were  recognised  as  my  daughter), 

had  given  rise  to  the  most  injurious  ews^ieions.    There  ar 

.  in  certain  circles,  Patty,  who  bstffc  to>\»  wsra^^WYaak 

excellent  woman,  whom  before  bfiOTen\fc«&a»WWi5njr*i 
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is  no  more  to  you  than  your  nurse,  and  that  your  real  mother  was 
no  other  than  the  lamented  heiress  I  have  named  to  you !  This,  as 
you  will  immediately  perceive,  throws  a  doubt  upon  the  succession 
to  her  title  and  estates  which,  if  it  takes  wind,  may  plunge  the 
whole  of  her  noble  family  into  the  horrible  exposure  of  a  trial  and 
a  lawsuit.  I  have  accordingly  received  official  hints  that  unless  by 
at  once  withdrawing  myself  I  relieve  the  family  from  this  alarm, 
measures  will  be  immediately  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  me  from  England  for  ever.  I  leave  you  to  guess  what 
my  feelings  were  on  receiving  this  intimation." 

"  Why,  they  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  ought  to  be  the  countess, 
do  they,  papa?  "  demanded  Patty,  with  considerable  vivacity. 

"  Not  exactly  tnat,  my  dear.  No  one,  I  believe,  has  hitherto 
ventured  to  assert  as  a  fact,  what,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  prove.  Nobody,  as  yet,  has 
gone  that  length.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  of  the  necessity  of  our 
immediately  leaving  Eugland  there  can  be  no  question.  Were  I 
to  delay  a  week,  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  should  find  myself  an 
object  of  the  most  tyrannical  persecution — and  that,  probably,  for 
life.  I  have,  therefore,  no  time  to  lose,  and  I  have  taken  this  early 
opportunity  of  communicating  these  facts  to  you,  in  order  that  you 
might  make  up  your  mind  either  to  accompany  your  mother  and 
myself  to  the  United  States  of  America,  or  to  go  immediately  with 
your  husband  to  such  home  as  he  can  provide  for  you.  How  do 
you  decide,  Patty  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  a  minute,  papa,  if  you  will  only  let  me  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  make  short  work  of  your  questions,  Patty,  for  I  have  no 
time  to  lose,"  said  Mr.  O'Donagough,  once  again  portentously 
knitting  his  brows. 

u  Don't  look  cross,  papa,  and  I  will  have  done  in  a  minute. 
And  please,  in  the  first  place,  to  tell  me  whether  it  is  quite  sure  and 
certain  that  I  never  can  be  a  countess  in  my  own  right  ?  " 

"lam  sorry  to  say,  my  dear,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  it,"  gravely  replied  Mr.  O'Donagough. 

"  That's  no  go,  then,"  responded  Patty,  with  a  slight  sigh. 

"  Now  then,"  she  resumed,  "  my  next  question  is,  whether  being 
so  fond  of  me  as  you  are,  and  I  your  only  child,  whether,  I  say,  you 
could  not  give  me,  before  you  go,  fortune  enough  for  me  and  Don 
Tornorino  to  live  on  here  a  little,  in  good  flashing  style,  just  to 
plague  the  Huberts,  and  that  nasty  beast,  Jack,  before  we  go  out 
after  you  and  mamma  to  America?  " 

"  Here,  again,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  O'Donagough,  with  a 
truly  paternal  smile,  "  I  recognise  the  most  natural  feelings,  and 
believe  me,  I  fully  sympathise  in  them ;  but  I  lament  to  say  that 
what  you  ask  is  altogether  impossible.  For  the  tyrants  who  pursue 
me  with  their  jealous  vengeance " 

"Do  you  mean  the  lady's  husband,  "pa^&V  s&sk^^^^^^ 
sudden  burst  of  irrepressible  curiosity. 
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"  Pardon  me,  my  dear,  I  cannot  answer,"  replied  mar  lifts 
with  solemnity.  "  Nor  is  it  in  any  way  necessary  that  I  shook),  k 
order  to  make  you  fully  comprehend  my  position.  Whoever  fits; 
be  who  pursue  me,  their  power  over  me  is  such  that  I  cmofc, 
without  the  most  imminent  risk  to  my  liberty,  and  even  to  my  fib, 
attempt  to  realise  any  part  of  my  property.  "Indeed,  I  hare  bri 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  by  far  the  greater  portico*  of  the  fauk 
upon  which  I  reckoned  as  the  source  from  which  your  mttrae 
should  be  drawn,  and  our  own  handsome  mammr  of  Immjrsupntial, 
will  be  rendered  entirely  unavailable  by  this  last  stroke  ofoenatoa 
jealousy.    All  that  can  be  done  for  our  future  oosafbrfc,  depend 

Xn  it,  my  dear  Patty,  I  will  do ;  but  if  yon  end  year  hmttsad, 
r  properly  taking  into  consideration  the  fiaot  of  my  almost 
ruined  fortunes,  shall  still  decide  upon  accompanying  us  intoarik, 
it  must  be  with  the  understanding  that  yon  are  wwii»g  job 
fortunes  to  those  of  a  poor  man— compared  to  whet  I  befiwei 
myself  to  be — a  very  poor  man,  and  must  conduct 
accordingly." 

Fatty  looked  exceedingly  grave,  and  remained  silent 
ably  longer  than  was  her  wont  on  any  occasion ;  but 
wished  to  hear  what  she  had  got  to  say  in  reply  to  his 
tion,  and  waited  patiently  till  she  spake.    At  length, 
rather  a  deep  sigh,  she  said,  with  an  expression  somewhat  i 
of  alarm  upon  her  countenance- 


always  told  him  that  you  was  so  monstrous  rich. 


papa,  1 
Good 


"  I  don't  know  what  my  Don  will  say  to  it,  papa,  mmaam  I 

STSCWB) 

what  shall  I  do,  if  he  should  grow  cross  about  it  and  maws  ef 


loving  me  ?    I  do  think,  upon  my  honour,  that  it  would  drire 
mad." 

"  In  that  case,  my  dear  love,"  replied  her  father,  imiiii^m— Jrj, 
u  I  should,  of  course,  turn  him  out  of  doors  hnmediatehr.* 

"  What?  my  own  dear,  darling  husband?  and  I  left  by  mymlf 
without  any  husband  at  all  ?  No,  no,  Mr.  Pap,  youll  do  nose* 
thing  as  that,  I  promise  you.  What  you  must  do  is  tm*,dfltr 
papa,  you  must  squeeze  out  every  penny  you  can  save  mm  ofsty 
other  earthly  thing,  and  give  it  afi  to  my  dear  Don ;  and  that,  yon. 
know,  will  keep  him  in  good  humour,  even  if  yon  don't  happen  to 
live  out  in  America  in  such  a  grand  house  as  this.  That  si  what 
you  really  will  do,  my  own  dear  darling  pap,  isnt  it  ?  n 

And  Patty  sprung  across  the  space  which  divided!  them,  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  began. kissing  him  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  she  had  ever  done  before,  save  once  when  she  had 
conceived  an  ardent  affection  for  a  pink-satin  dress,  which  las  flat 
alone  could  enable  her  to  obtain. 

Upon  that  occasion  she  had  succeeded — the  pmk-eatin  dram  sad 
been  the  reward  of  her  kieae^  and  it  wa*^  perhaps,  the  immsmmmmae 
of  this  fact  which  made  net  no*  &a*<st  ^ —  in  ITiaimHa^    B 

her  father  seemed  not  in  ^^aaa^^ssa^  *"^m**l «*  " 

self,  though  gently,  frc-maer  dsntfaag  erdwtswsMBoft. 
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"  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  Patty,  is  to  tell  your  husband  the 
whole  of  the  melancholy  story  which  I  have  just  told  you ;  he  will 
then  understand  how  things  are,  and  if ,  as  I  suspect,  his  own 
circumstances  are  such  as  still  to  make  his  sticking  close  to  us  the 
best  thing  he  can  do,  I  dare  say  be  will  have  common  sense  enough 
to  keep  his  ground  without  being  very  troublesome.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  impossible  that  I  may  find  him  useful,  and  in  that  case  I  have 
no  doubt  but  we  shall  go  on  very  comfortably." 

Patty  pretty  well  knew  when  there  was  anything  to  be  gained 
from  "  Pa,"  and  when  there  was  not ;  the  present  use  of  which 
experience  was  to  make  her  quietly  walk  off,  saying,  "  that  she 
would  soon  make  her  dear  Don  understand  all  about  it." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

To  prepare  his  beautiful  Patty  for  the  change  she  was  about  to 
-undergo,  was  perhaps  not  the  least  disagreeable  o£  the  various 
operations  which  Mr.  John  William  Patrick  Allen  O'Donagough 
knew  that  he  had  to  perform  before  he  set  out  upon  the  expedition 
which  (as  doubtless  all  the  world  will  remember)  General  Hubert 
had  so  strenuously  recommended.  It  had  taken  the  affectionate 
father  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  decide  in  what  manner  ' 
the  news  could  be  conveyed  to  the  happy  bride,  his  daughter,  with 
the  least  annoyance  to  her  sensitive  feelings;  but  from  the  moment 
the  matter  presented  itself  to  his  imagination  in  the  shape  which 
has  been  shown  forth  in  the  last  chapter,  every  unpleasant  sensation 
vanished.  Nay,  the  interview,  which  he  had  previously  dreaded, 
became,  in  a  considerable  degree,  agreeable  to  him. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  notorious  fact  in  natural  history,  that,  what- 
ever instinct  or  faculty  nature  has  bestowed  upon  an  animal  with 
predominating  strength,  causes  in  its  exercise  the  most  decided 
gratification;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  in  evidence  a 
stronger  confirmation  of  this  interesting  phenomenon,  than  the 
state  of  feeling  produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  O'Donagough  by  the  act 
of  lying.  His  spirits  seemed  to  rise,  his  faculties  to  expand  them- 
selves, his  features  assumed  a  look  of  animation  and  intelligence 
inconceivably  beyond  what  they  ever  manifested  at  any  other  time; 
and  if  the  observer's  eye  could  have  gone  deeper  and  penetrated  to 
his  heart,  it  would  have  been  found  gaily  bounding  in  his  bosom, 
in  a  sort  of  triumphant  jubilee  at  the  bold  feats  of  his  undaunted 
tongue. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  half-hour  he  had  bestowed  upon 
Patty  had  done  him  good,  and  it  was  with  no  faltering  voice  that 
he  called  to  her  as  she  quitted  the  room,  bidding  her  to  send  her 
mother  to  him. 

Mr.  (yDonagough  was,  as  we  nave  b&y^  a.  toko,  <&  ^^srs  *raa^ 
mderable  Jftrmness  o£  nerve,  and  had  never ,  sfc  «o^  ^ere^c&As 
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life,  been  found  infirm  of  purpose.  Within  half  an  hour  of  leaving 
his  "  third  drawing-room  "  on  the  preceding  night*  in  the  manner 
described  in  a  former  series  of  the  records  of  this  interesting 
family,  he  had  pretty  fully  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  ihoou 
do  with  himself  and  his  belongings.  Though  he  felt  that  the  eartk 
was  not  wholly  before  him  where  to  choose,  he  was  aware  tint 
quite  a  sufficient  quantity  remained  open  lor  him  to  prevent  any 
embarrassment  on  the  score  of  elbow-room.  Nor  had  he  that  verjr 
dispiriting  misfortune  to  contend  with,  which  arises  from  the  vast 
of  those  sinews  so  well  known  to  be  necessary  in  every  operation 
which  man  carries  on,  either  with  or  against  man.  His  lady* 
provident  wisdom  had  taken  care,  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  that 
all  that  was  hers  should  remain  her  own,  and  her  little  income  w» 
therefore  as  long  as  they  remained  together  a  sort  of  pi$  attar,  fund, 
which  would  always  prevent  their  being  in  actual  want.  This  was 
well,  snug,  comfortable,  and  soothing ;  but  this  was,  by  no  means, 
the  most  agreeable  financial  feature  m  his  case. 

From  the  time  that — to  use  his  own  phrase— he  had  sown  than 
wild  oats  which  had,  in  some  way  or  other,  occasioned  his  fast 
excursion  across  the  ocean  to  the  present  period,  when  it  ins  Kkefy 
that  a  second  voyage  would  be  the  best  remedy  for  the  little  cost* 
temps  which  had  occurred  in  his  "  third  drawinff-room,n  he  had 
never  ceased  adding  to  that  small  stock  of  private  pocket-money, 
which  he  had  begun  to  collect  at  his  sociable  whist-parties  at 
Sydney.  It  is  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  to  lift  the  veil  of  restive  ty 
which  he  had  ever  kept  the  amount  of  this  concealed,  even  from 
the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  but,  as  accident  has  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  amount  thus  collected,  I  am  tempted  to  name  it  as  a 
proof  (useful  may  it  prove  to  the  unthrifty !)  of  what  may  be  done 
by  steady  and  persevering  labour. 

Mr.  O'Donagough,  then,  at  this  time,  stood  possessed  of  a  sum 
amounting  to  £12,899,  of  which  his  wife  had  no  more  knowledge 
than  the  man  in  the  moon.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  was  safely 
stowed  and  funded  in  the  English  stocks,  so  that  it  was  exdoatro 
of  the  contents  of  poor  Mr.  Ronaldson's  purse  and  pocket-book, 
which,  however,  amounted  to  very  nearly  a  thousand  more)  and 
which  now  made  the  pleasant-feeling  lining  of  his  own  coat-pocket. 
Assuredly,  if  ever  man  deserved  the  honourable  title  of  a  ckevalkr 
cTindiistrie,  it  was  Mr.  John  William  Patrick  Allen  O'Donagough, 
for  never  did  he  lose  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  time  to  profit, 
let  it  occur  at  what  period  of  twenty-four  hours  it  might.  It  may 
be  thought,  perhaps,  that,  in  this  statement  of  Mr.  O'Donagough^ 
possessions,  I  have  carelessly  overlooked  the  very  showy  funulsre 
of  his  handsome  house  in  Curzon-street ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  I 
have  been  strictly  accurate  inasmuch  as  no  single  article  of  ttat 
furniture  had  been  paid  fox,  and  consequently,  in  a  statement  a> 
precise  as  the  present,  it  could  no\,  ^TO^^\o^\ftis&\Kfl*^  to 

account  _*-»_ 

Mr.  O'Donagough  was  m  ^ba  «*»  <*  twsb&«»i 
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precisely  the  same  figures  as  I  have  been  now  laying  before  the 
reader,  when  the  door  of  his  library  opened  and  his  wife  appeared. 
The  interview,  which  was  about  to  take  place,  would  have  been 
considerably  more  agreeable  to  the  gentleman's  feelings,  had  he 
deemed  it  advisable,  in  stating  to  his  lady  the  sudden  necessity  for 
breaking  up  his  London  establishment,  to  have  indulged  in  the 
same  imaginative  species  of  narrative  as  that  in  which  he  had 
conveyed  the  same  information  to  his  daughter.  But  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  his  admirable  judgment  decided  him 
against  attempting  anything  of  the  kind ;  for  he  felt  that,  in  the 
first  place,  it  would  rob  him  of  the  advantage  he  might  hope  to 
obtain  from  the  very  acute  faculties  of  his  admirable  wife ;  and 
secondly,  those  very  acute  faculties,  now  fully  ripened  into  strong 
practical  sharpness,  would  be  exceedingly  likely  to  detect  what 
was  purely  inventive,  and  thereby  render  his  explanation  of  no  effect. 

Determined,  therefore,  to  be  as  candid  in  his  exposition  of 
facts  as  if  he  had  been  stating  matters  to  his  own  conscience,  he 
lost  no  time  in  circumlocution. 

"  Shut  the  door,  wife,"  he  said,  rather  gravely,  as  Mrs.  O'Dona- 
gough came  in,  and  then  added,  rather  in  a  lower  key,  "  and  you 
may  as  well  bolt  it,  my  dear,  and  then  we  shall  not  be  mterrupted." 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  O'Donagough,  how  very  foolish  this  is  of  you!" 
she  replied,  but  obeyed  his  command  however  before  she  advanced 
into  the  room.  "  I  know  exactly,  word  for  word,  what  you  are 
going  to  say,  as  well  as  if  you  had  spoken  it  every  syllable  already ." 

"  Do  you,  my  dear?  "  said  O'Donagough.     " I  doubt  it!" 

"  Yes,  I  do.  You  are  going  to  make  a  preachment  as  long  as 
my  arm  about  Patty's  marriage ;  and  what  good  is  it  when  the 
thing  is  done  and  over  ?  I  know  very  well  that  I  would  rather 
have  had  an  English  lord  for  her ;  but  there's  no  use  fretting  about 
it,  and  I  will  never  forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live,  if  you  refuse  to 
give  me  down  a  good  handsome  sum  of  money  out  of  your  last 
night's  winnings  to  buy  the  dear  creature's  wedding  clothes.  A 
good  deal  of  it,  I  know,  we  may  have  on  credit,  but  not  all,  nor 
anything  like  all.  And,  if  you  please,  I  want  to  set  about  it 
immediately." 

"I  have  not  the  least  objection  in  the  world,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mr.  O'Donagough ;  "  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  hear  what 
I  was  going  to  say — which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Patty 
— you  shall  set  out  and  buy  the  wedding  clothes  immediately  after, 
if  you  like  it." 

Mrs.  O'Donagough  was  too  reasonable  a  woman  to  ask  for  a 
fairer  promise  than  this,  and  accordingly  she  placed  herself  in  the 
chair  that  her  daughter  had  just  before  occupied,  and  replied — 

"  Now,  then,  jfonny !  "  with  the  most  sweet-tempered  smile  in 
the  world. 

"  It  is  rather  an  awkward  thing,  my  deai\  tba.t  \  Vw^  ^fc»\*^ 
mention  to  you,  and  if  you  were  not  th&  faw&s&t.  OkRN*x  ^oosmb 
that  you  are,  I  should  never  tell  you  oi  it  at  aXL    ^Brok^S.  ^<s*^ 
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get  your  wit  side  by  side  with  mine,  I  am  not  the 
but  what  we  shall  get  through  the  business 
better,  for  what  I  know,  than  if  it  had  never 

u  And  what  has  happened  ?  "  replied  his 
considerable  alarm. 

"  Why,  first  and  foremost,  that  hideous  old  naaid, 
Peters,  hit  off  the  truth  last  night  as  cleverly  as  if  aha  JmmI 


1 


witch  she  looks  like,  and  obligingly  addressed  ma  as  '^"^fmr 
before  Mrs.  Stephenson,  civilly  requesting  me  to>  tell  Ms*  was/ 1  had 
changed  my  name." 

"Insolent  wretch ! — see  if  I  wont  be  sevdayd  at 
tinence,"  exclaimed  the  sympathising  wife. 

u  And  what  did  you  say  to  her,  my  dear?  " 

"  Why,  my  love,  I  had  not  time  to  say  much, 
fascinating  personage,  Mrs.  Stephenson,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peters,  had  politely  conoealad 
curtains  of  the  recess,  in  order  to  watch  me  play  pqi 
Bonaldson.    Foxcroft  was  in  the  room  with  * 


fellow,  as  you  know  he  is,  he  gave  me,  half  in  fiut, 

coarse,  a  hint  or  two  of  the  cards  Bonaldson  " 

charming  ladies  saw,  and  at  the  very  moment  when*  I  was-  fm  tfct 

act  of  making  so  good  a  thing  of  it  as  would  hare  mack  it  ainirjr 

but  little  whether  Patty's  Don  were  rich  or  poor,  thajr  psnalost 

of  their  hiding-place,  and  told  Bonaldson  not  to  BJgBvmsstakr 

fer  that  he  had  been  cheated? 

"  Audacious  wretches ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Donagoqgk,  karat* 
presaive  countenance  beaming  with  rage.  "  Oh,  my  daarsut  Dvhbv f 
had  I  been  there,  they  had  dared  not  for  their  lives  h^Tattosw 
La  your  own  house  too ! — when  they  were  enjoying  the  jratetissa 
of  your  roof,  and  revelling  in  the  magnificence  of  your  apasndM  aav 
mtality!  Surely  it  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  viartiMg;  Ifcey 
shall  be  exposed  for  it.  They  shall  be  known  for  what  th*y  art,  army 
name  is  not  O'Donagough.  Why,  Donny,  I  shall  newer  again  is 
able  to  own  my  connection  with  them.  They  have  < 
selves  for  ever ! " 

"  All  very  true,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband, 
<(  But,  nevertheless,  Bonaldson  did  notsign  the  rhnrfr        aaJ  Fnhifl 
be  obliged  to  leave  the  country  with  as  little  delay  aa  jhsjAIk* 

"  Leave  the  country  ?    Leave  Curzon-street?    And  jost  when 

I  am  going  to  show  off  my  darling  Patty  everywhoR^  aa  tiss 

youngest  and  most  beautiful  married  woman  in  London  1    Oh*it  n 

impossible !    You  never  can  be  such  a  brute! "  cried  ~ 

Mrs.  O'Donagough,  in  the  most  piercing  accents       _ 

"  You  do  not  appear  to  see  this  affair  with  jomt 

headed  good  sense,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband,  wit 

gentlene&a  of  voice  and  manner.    "  Perhaps  yom 

that  if  I  do  not  take  myself  cSL,  saA  thai  \b 

toy  of  State  for  the  Homa  Ttegttfc^t&'wi 

pon  his  own  hands.    Bufc  eron  m  ^aaX  tt^^s^^iii 


*.._.* 
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bridal  gaieties  would  he  equally  defeated,  for  we  should  go,  at  least 
/  should,  and  under  the  circumstances,  1  don't  think  you  would 
find  your  residence*  here  at  all  agreeable  afterwards." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Donny  ?  "  said  the  vexed  lady,  looking  at 
his  placid  countenance  with x considerable  indignation.  "What 
have  all  the  secretaries  of  state  in  the  world  to  do  with  oar  stay  tag 
in  this  beautiful  house  or  leaving  it?  If  you  are  only  joking,  and 
making  fun  of  me,  as  you  do  with  that  fool  Foxcsoft,  I  never  will 
forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live.1' 

"  That  would  be  very  terrible,  my  dear,"  he  mftfly  replied. 
"  But  fortunately  at  this  moment  I  run  no  risk  of  the  kind ;  for  I 
certainly  do  not  consider  the  matter  as  partaking  of  the  least  degree, 
of  the  nature  of  a  joke.  Nor  do  I  see  anything  like  film  in  being 
transported  for  life." 

"Transported!"  shrieked  Mrs.  O'Donagough.     "You  don't  - 
mean  it  ? — you  don't  mean  to  say,  husband,  that  you  have  really 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  do  anything  to  put  you  in  the  power  of  those 
horrid  women?    You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  (halt    Ok,  Donny ! 
Donny !  I  shall  go  mad ! " 

«  God  forbidTW  dear,"  he  replied,  without  wyjag  a  roefe 
of  ha*  truly  philosophical  physiognomy.  "  Anything  of  the  kind 
would  be  exceedingly  troublesome  just  now.  But  really,  my  dear, 
you  agitate  yourself  much  more  than  there  is  any  occasion  lor  ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  thought  my  Barnahy  was  too  mack  * 
woman  of  the  world  to  suffer  such  an  occurrence  as  thai  to  shake 
her  courage  so  violently.  If  you  will  but  see  the  thing  in  a 
proper  light,  and  give  me  yt*u?  assistance  in  getting  everything 
ready,  and  in  giving  the  whole  affair  rather  the  appearance  of  •> 
party  of  pleasure,  than  anything  else,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  do  exteemely  well.  These  are  many  people  of  very  high 
fashion  in  the  United  States,  partieularly^at  New  Orleans,  and  in 
the  other  slave  states,  and  if  we  contrive  to  manage  our  affauss 
only  as  well  as  we  have  done  before,  my  dear,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  very  highest  rank  of 
society,  and  perhaps  better  off  than  we  have  ever  been  in  our 
lives." 

Mrs.  O'Donagough  was  a  woman  of  stroDg  feelings,  yet  never- 
theless she  was  always,  or  almost  always,  amenable  to  reason,  and 
long  before  her  husband  had  ceased  speaking,  her  fine  spirit  had 
recovered  its  tone ;  she  felt  able,  and  perfectly  wilting  too,  to  take 
the  particular  bull,  which  now  appeared  to  face  her,  by  the  horns, 
and  by  the  noble  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  which  she  felt  proudly 
conscious,  to  do  battle  with  whatever  difficulties  might  assail  her, 
nothing  doubting,  from  the  hints  her  judicious  husband  had  thrown 
out,  that  her  reward  would  now  be,  what  it  had  so  often  been 
before,  namely,  the  placing  herself  considerably  in  advance  of  «11 
herfeUow-ereatures,  the  envied  of  many,  and  the  admired  of  all. 
From  this  point  the  conversation  proceeded  \n  *\*y&fcdl  <sse$Mg^ 
confidence  and  sympathy,  that  might,  na*  fc  «rjf*«&  «a  *.tbc&&^  ^ 
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*;he  wedded  sons  and  daughters  of  Ere ;  and  no  greater  proof  earn 
be  erven  of  the  happiness  of  such  a  self-contented  temperament 
lis  that  of  my  heroine,  than  the  fact,  that  the  interview  which 
brought  to  her  knowledge  the  proof  of  her  husband1*  Ttandrnr  in 
the  most  imminent  peril  of  being  transported  for  life,  left  her  m  a 
state  of  spirits  the  most  animated  and  the  most  happy  that  can  he 
conceived! 

Just  as  she  was  going  to  take  her  departure,  in  order  to  set  about 
her  own  preparations,  and  leave  her  husband  at  liberty  to  make  Ms, 
she  suddenly  stopped  short  and  exclaimed — "  But,  my  dear  Donny, 
what  in  the  world  am  I  to  say  to  those  dear,  good  Perkinses?  and 
to  that  handsome  creature,  Tornornio  ?  Upon  my  word,  that  mo* 
be  thought  o£" 

"  It  has  been  thought  of,  my  Barnaby,"  returned  her  JwnfriHj 
with  a  playful  smile  that  quite  illuminated  bis  countenance. 
"Patty  will  tell  you;  but  no,"  he  added,  "it  will  be  safest  for  me 
to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  thing  myself,  that  you  may  make  no 
blunders  when  you  hear  the  dear  child  allude  to  it.  Jnat  listen  to 
me  my  dear,  and  I  will  make  you  understand  why  it  is  that  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  the  country." 

Mr.  O'Donagough  then,  with  some  humour  and  very  consider* 
able  enjoyment,  ran  over  the  heads  of  the  history  he  had  beat 
recounting  to  Patty  concerning  his  early  nassion,  and,  for  a  low 
gay  moments  felonies,  fiittings,  transport-snipe,  and  Botany  Bay; 
were  all  forgotten,  and  both  the  gentleman  and  lady  laughed 
heartily. 

**  There  certainly  never  was  anything  like  you,  Dormy  I "  said 
the  lady,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished ;  "  you  have  made  my  sides 
ache,  I  promise  you." 

"  And  there  certainly  never  was  anything  like  yon,  my  dear/ 
he  replied,  with  a  very  gallant  bow.  "  I  have  often  told  yon  that 
yon  were  a  wife  made  on  purpose  for  me — and  so  yon  are." 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  Mrs.  O'Donagough  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  she  found 

Patty  and  her  husband  seated  upon  one  sofa,  and  the  two  Miss 

Perkinses  on  another.    The  two  former  were  deeply  engaged  in  a 

whispering  conversation,  the  subject  of  which,  as  the  well  natfafifri1 

mother  rightly  imagined,  was  those  passages  in  the  early  history  of 

the  bride's  father,  with  which  she  had  that  morning  been  made 

acquainted.    The  two  latter  did  not  appear  to  be  conversing  at  aO, 

and  to  say  truth,  looked  very  particularly  forsaken  and  IbrJorn. 

It  was  to  this  group  that  Mrs.  O'Donagough  immediately  addresnd 

herself,  for  she,  too,  felt  a  pVeasvrcs  m  \\&  exercise  of  the  interim 

faculty,  which  was  almost  eq\ia\  io  Mtaafc  ol  \ra\soatafeAu 

"  Oh,  my  dear  girls  \ "  *be  teg&m u  ^\itf»*\s»*?n1*.S> 


r 
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Iriening  to !  such  a  story  has  come  out !  Mercy  on  me !  I  hardly 
know  whether  I  stand  on  my  head  or  my  heels ! " 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Miss  Louisa>  divided 
between  fright  and  cariosity,  for  Mrs.  O'Donagough,  by  pressing  her 
right  hand  strongly  against  her  left  side,  sighing  deeply,  and  cast- 
ing up  her  eyes  towards  the  ceiling,  gave  her  great  reason  to  fear 
that  there  was  some  mixture  of  the  terrible  in  what  she  was  about 
to  hear. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  the  same  thing  that  my  beloved  Patty  is  com- 
municating to  her  husband,"  said  Miss  Matilda,  eagerly.  "  Do, 
dearest  Mrs.  O'Donagough,  let  me  hear  it  directly.  You  must 
know  how  devotedly  I  am  attached  to  you  all,  and  whatever  con- 
cerns any  one  of  the  dear  family,  is  just  the  same  to  my  poor  heart, 
as  if  it  belonged  to  myself." 

"  You  are  a  good  soul,  Matilda,  as  ever  lived,  and  so  is  Louisa 
too.  So  sit  you  down,  one  on  each  side  of  me,  and  you  shall  hear  it ; 
though  I  declare  to  heaven  my  hair  actually  stands  on  end  upon 
my  head  at  the  very  idea  of  repeating  it." 

Saying  these  words,  Mrs.  O'Donagough  seated  herself  in  the 
middle  of  her  sofa,  and  taking  in  each  of  her  own  hands  one  of 
those  belonging  to  Miss  Louisa  and  to  Miss  Matilda  Perkins,  she 
began  to  repeat  the  history  she  had  heard  from  her  husband,  embel- 
lishing it  a  little  as  she  went  on,  by  sundry  feminine  traits  of 
impassioned  tenderness  on  the  part  of  the  young  countess,  and  con- 
cluding with  a  hint  that  the  untimely  demise  of  that  noble  per- 
sonage was  the  consequence  of  her  unconquerable  passion  for  Mr. 
O'Donagough. 

The  only  part  of  the  history,  as  recounted  by  that  gentleman 
to  his  daughter,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  present  version,  was 
that  which  seemed  to  infer  a  possibility  that  Patty  might  be  the 
offspring  of  the  lady  alluded  to,  and  not  of  the  fond  mother  who  so 
gloried  in  calling  her  daughter.  Mr.  O'Donagough  showed  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  human  nature  in  omitting  this  part  of  the 
joke  when  discoursing  on  the  subject  to  his  wife.  He  felt  that 
there  were  things  which  might  not  safely  be  mentioned,  even  in 
jest,  and  that  Sis  was  one  of  them.  It  would  be  difficult,  nay, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  find  words  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Misses  Perkins  as  they  listened  to  this  soul-stirring 
narrative.  Disjointed  expletives  were  all  they  could  utter ;  but 
clasped  hands,  lifted  eyes,  and  long-drawn  breath,  gave  ample  tes-» 
timony  to  the  powerful  emotion  which  shook  their  respective  frames. 
At  length  the  predominating  feeling  of  Miss  Matilda  found  vent  in 
words  having  some  show  of  meaning,  for  she  uttered  distinctly  the 
following : — 

"  And  what,  my  adored  Mrs.  O'Donagough,  is  it  your  intention 
*°  "  *     Go*  it  is  plain,  you  must—but  where?  " 

Oh  |  in  such  a  case  as  this,"  replied  my  heroine,  "  there  is  but 


CI 


one  country  in  the  world  that  a  superior-minded  man,  like  Mr. 
c*  ^©aagougrh,  would  think  of  for  a  moment. 
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Of  course  west 
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go  to  the  United  States — that  is,  to  the  most  fashionable  part  of  tfe 
country.  You  may  guess  that  I  should  not  think  of  any  other. 
And  there  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  exceedingly  happy.  ODo- 
nagough  k  exactly  the  man  to  be  popular  in  a  free  country.  AI 
his  principles  and  ideas  are  upon  the  noblest  and  moat  extended 
scale ;  ana  I  know  that  I  and  Patty,  too,  are  particularly  weB  fitted 
to  live  happily  in  a  country  where  there  are  slaves ;  in  feet  it  ■ 
the  only  sort  of  servant  in  whom  one  can  find  any  real  comfort, 
and  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  girls,  that  upon  the  whole,  I  expect 
we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  faniously." 

u  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world,  my  dearest  friend !" 
exclaimed  Miss  Matilda.    UI  would  to  heaven  I  was  going  wift, 
you!" 

11  Then  so  you  shall,  by  jingo ! "  exclaimed  the  bride,  who  hid 
overheard  the  speech  of  her  favourite.  "  If  I  say  the  word,  it's  as 
good  as  done ;  and  that  you  know,  Matilda — nobody  better.  HI 
had  my  way  when  I  was  plain  Patty  ODonagough,  I  leave  you  to 
guess  if  I  am  likely  to  be  disappointed,  and  contradicted,  and 
plagued,  and  disobeyed  now  that  I  am  a  married  woman,  and  the 
wife  of  a  Don." 

"  Dearest  Patty  I— ever,  ever  the  same ! "  cried  Mies  VWUlfl^ 
with  vehement  emotion.  u  What  say  you,  my  dearest  Mrs.  ODo- 
nagough ?  Do  you  think  that  we  might  be  permitted  to  join  your 
delightful  party?  I  feel  sure  that  both  Louisa  and  myself  would 
know  no  happmess  like  that  of  devoting  ourselves  to  yon." 

"  Upon  my  life,  girls,  I  should  like  it  of  all  things ;  for  I  am 
sure  that  I  shall  want  somebody,  particularly  just  at  first,  to  talk 
to,  and  to  help  me  to  settle  things'.  Of  course,  my  dears,  you  know 
that  you  would  have  to  pay  all  your  own  expenses — that's  a  matter 
of  course — and  then,  if  Denny  does  not  object,  I  wont.  But  what 
does  Louisa  say  to  it  ?    I  have  not  heard  her  voice  yet." 

Upon  being  thus  appealed  to,  Miss  Louisa  ventured  to  sav, 
though  her  sister's  eyes  snot  daggers  at  her  the  whole,  that  she  an 
not  think  either  Matilda  or  herself  young  enough  to  venture  upon 
going  to  a  quite  new  country,  of  which  they  new  nothing,  except 
that  it  was  many  a  thousand  of  miles  off,  which  would  make  n 
exceedingly  difficult  to  come  back  again. 

"  Louisa  Perkins !  you  are  a  fool,  if  ever  there  was  one  born  !w 
exclaimed  Madame  Tornorino,  "  and  you  may  say  that  I  told  you 
so." 

Mrs.  O'Donagough  laughed  aloud,  and  said — 

"  Go  where  you  will,  Patty,  gentle  and  simple  must  all  agree 

that  you  have  a  tongue  in  your  head.    But  never  mind  her,  Louisa. 

You  have  a  right  to  your  say  as  well  as  another,  and  your  opinion 

is,  that  America  is  a  great  way  off.    So  it  is,  my  dear.     Ana*  you 

need  not  mind  Patty's  impu&enca  thfc  least  bit  in  the  world." 

Mm  Louisa  Perkins  se^meAto\»^^««E&<s^ni^ 
tunly  looked  as  if  her  equBUiimit^ -waaVnTO  ^aa^st^ 
that  lively  lady's  sattieB.    Bu\»Ta«WM^w»« 
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stituted  with  respect  to  her  sister ;  lor  when  Miss  Matilda,  having 
seized  upon  her  shawl,  and  wrapped  it  energetically  round  her  said, 
"  Come  along,  sister ! "  she  reafiy  looked  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

"  Yes,  Matilda,  yon  had  better  go  away  now,  child,"  observed 
Mrs.  O'Donagough,  waving  them  off  with  her  hand.  "  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  I  can  sit  still  to  reason  upon  the  subject,  when  I 
have  such  an  immensity  to  do.  You  had  better  talk  the  matter 
over  together.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  you  are  ready  to  pay 
all  your  expenses,  and  like  to  go,  I  shall  make  no  objection,  if 
Danny  makes  none — and  you  know  how  excessively  fond  he  is  of 
you  both  J " 

"  God  bless  you,  dearest  Mrs.  CDonagough ! "  sighed  Matilda, 
as  she  pressed  the  hand  of  her  condescending  friend.  "  Oh,  how  I 
should  glory  in  waiting  upon  you  like  your  humblestvservant  in  any 
land  in  the  world  that  you  could  take  me  to ! " 

"  You  are  a  very  good  girl,  Matilda,"  replied  Mrs.  O'Dona- 
gough,  "  and  I  dare  say  Louisa  will  think  better  of  it." 

But  Louisa  continued  to  maintain  her  ominous  aspect,  and  with 
a  silent,  slow,  and  melancholy  step,  followed  her  sister  into  the 
street. 

The  maiden  sisters  walked  along  Curzon-street,  turned  so  as 
to  reach  Park-lane,  crossed  into  the  Park,  and  stall  without  ex- 
changing a  single  word.  Louisa  was  melancholy — Matilda,  moody. 
But  having  at  length  reached  that  semi-sylvan  path  which  stretches 
across  the  green  sward  towards  Brompton,  the  full  heart  of  the 
younger  sister  swelled  too  vehemently  to  be  longer  restrained,  and 
she  uttered  the  following  words : — 

"  If  there  is  one  misfortune  in  the  world  more  hard  to  bear  than 
all  the  rest,  it  is  the  being  tied  up  to  a  person  too  old  and  too  stupid 
for  anything." 

The  meek-spirited  Louisa,  who  knew  that  a  storm  must  come, 
had  been  actually  quivering,  inside  and  out,  from  head  to  foot,  in 
the  expectation  of  it ;  and  though  the  breeze  that  now  began  to 
whistle  in  her  ears  was  not  of  the  most  balmy  or  gentle  quality, 
she  still  felt  in  some  sort  relieved  that  it  had  begun,  probably 
because  the  evils  we  anticipate  are  always  more  terrible  in  our 
imaginings  than  in  the  reality.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  very  per- 
ceptible attempt  at  a  cheerful  manner  that  she  replied — 

"  Come,  dear  Matilda !  don't  fret  yourself!  You  can't  think 
how  it  spoils  your  good  looks.  And  besides,  my  dear  sister,  you 
ought  to  remember  that  if  two  people  are  tied  together,  as  you  call 
it,  the  one  young  and  the  other  old,  the  one  clever  and  the  other 
stupid,  the  clever  and  young  one  has  so  much  the  best  of  it, 
that  she  ought  to  thank  God  day  and  night  that  she  is  not  the 
other  one." 

"  It  is  much  that  I  have  to  thank  God  for,  isn't  it  ?  "  bittelry 
replied  the  unfortunate  cadette — u  I,  that  never  do,  never  can>  and 
never  shall,  I  suppose,  have  any  one  «&{&&  AiJfcsai^  ^Qcafc  V*o^V»^\ 
Whatever  you.  say,  Louisa,  I  most  "beg  \m\»  ^cra^k^**^^ 
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gratingly  hypocritical  as  to  pretend  to  tell  me  I  am  not  unhappy. 
Oh !  1  am  miserable !  " 

"  I  do  believe  you  are,  my  poor  dear  Matilda,"  retained  the 
elder,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  "  and  that  it  is  which  prevents 
my  being  so  perfectly  happy  as  the  goodness  of  God  ought  to  make 
me ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  a  bit  mind  being  old  and 
stupid — because  I  have  got  used  to  it,  I  suppose.  But  I  do  mind 
seeing  you  fret,  and  pine  and  take  on  so,  and  all  because  nobody 
just  happens  to  come  in  the  way  for  you  to  be  married  to." 

"  Don't  speak  of  that,  if  you  please.  You  had  much  better  let 
that  subject  alone,"  interrupted  Matilda,  in  accents  as  Utile  soothing 
as  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  "unless,  indeed,  you  wish  to  torture  mc, 
which  may  very  likely  be  the  case ;  and  if  so,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  go  on." 

"Oh!  Matilda!  Matilda!  how  can  you  speak  so?  I  never  in 
my  whole  life  wished  to  do  anything  in  the  world  bat  please  you. 
And  God  knows,  I  love  you  quite  as  dearly  as  I  do  myself  or  I 
might  say  better,  and  that  without,  telling  any  fib,  for  I  would 
always  a  great  deal  rather  have  you  pleased  than  be  pleased  myself: 
and,  be  as  angry  as  you  will  with  me,  Matilda,  you  cannot  say 
it  is  my  fault  that  you  are  not  married  yet." 

"  Not  say  it  is  your  fault  ?  "  screamed  Matilda,  suddenly  stand- 
ing still,  and  turning  round  so  as  to  throw  a  broadside  of  indignant 
eye-beams  under  the  bonnet  of  her  suffering  sister;  "not  your 
fault  ?  That  passes  by  far  anything  that  I  could  have  thought  it 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  utter  I  Not  your  fault  that  I  am  not 
married !  And  who  was  it  then,  if  you  please,  who  prevented  my 
being  at  this  very  moment  Mrs.  Foxcroft?  I  can  bear  anything 
better  than  falsehood,  Miss  Louisa  Perkins.  And,  therefore,  I  will 
just  beg  you,  as  a  favour,  never  to  say  that  again." 

"  Glad  and  glad  shall  I  be  to  leave  off  saying  anything  that  you 
don't  like  to  hear,  Matilda ;  but  sometimes  I  don't  find  out  what  it 
is  till  too  late.  We  will  never  talk  any  more  about  Mr.  Foxcroft 
then.  It  is  the  best  resolution  we  can  take,  for  we  know  he  is  a 
bad  man,  and  not  worth  anybody's  talking  about." 

u  And  that  I  suppose  you  say  to  please  me  too,  knowing  as  you 
do,  cruel,  hard-hearted  creature,  that  I  still  dote  upon  him  to  dis- 
traction ! "  replied  Matilda,  in  violent  agitation.  "  Poor,  poor 
Foxcroft ! "  she  added,  while  the  embroidered  pocket-handkercnief 
which  she  carried  was  raised  to  her  eyes;  "how  different  would 
now  have  been  your  fate  had  you  fallen  into  other  hands.  Hi»  only 
fault  under  heaven  was  the  excess  of  his  love  for  me.  His  fond . 
heart  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  seeing  me  living  upon  an  income 
that  he  thought  unworthy  of  my  taste  and  refinement,  and  for  *!"■, 
and  this  only,  you  lacerate  my  soul,  by  making  me  listen  to  your 
eternal  abuse  of  him." 

"Indeed  I  am  /ery  sorry  to  \&&r  ^o\x  ^  so  much  in  lore  with 
him  still,"  returned  her  sister ;  u&wlTtf^\toa^w^ 
ayr  dear,  that  it  is  better  to  teinxnifc^c^^^^i^ 
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you  know ;  I  mean  his  wanting  so  very  much  to  marry  me  for  the 
sake  of  my  little  fortune." 

"  He  never  wanted  to  marry  you,"  replied  the  indignant 
Matilda.  "  You  totally  mistook  his  meaning — I  am  sure  of  it. 
All  his  object  was  to  endeavour  to  soften  your  heart  towards  me, 
and  persuade  you,  if  it  was  possible,  into  fairly  dividing  your  for- 
tune between  us..  And  this  you  have  chosen  to  twist  and  turn  into 
his  offering  to  marry  you.  But  this  is  only  of  a  piece  with  all  the 
rest.  You  were  born  to  tyrannise  over  me,  and  destroy  me,  and 
nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to  submit.  Oh !  how  often,"  she  added, 
with  a  deep  groan,  and  casting  her  eyes  upon  the  Serpentine  River, 
which  they  were  at  that  moment  passing,  "  how  often  do  I  long  to 
plunge  into  that  placid  water,  and  bury  my  misery  in  it  for  ever." 

Miss  Matilda  Perkins  had  certainly,  during  her  thirty-six  years 
of  existence,  tried  pretty  nearly  every  species  of  device  for  the 
management  and  subjugation  of  her  truly  affectionate  elder  sister ; 
but  somehow  or  other,  it  had  never  before  occurred  to  her  that  she 
might  threaten  suicide ;  and  now  it  was  probably  only  the  oppor- 
tune sight  of  the  water  which  had  suggested  the  idea.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  she  speedily  felt  inclined  to  bless  the  effect ;  fop 
never  before  had  she,  even  in  her  most  energetic  moments  of 
eloquence,  uttered  words  productive  of  such  powerful  results.  Miss 
Louisa  turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  trembled  visibly  in  every  limb ; 
she  clutched  the  arm  of  her  sister  with  convulsive  strength,  and 
hurried  her  onward,  though  literally  without  the  power  of  speaking 
a  single  word. 

The  effect  of  her  experiment  was  not  lost  on  Miss  Matilda ;  she* 
attempted  not  to  break  the  really  awful  silence  which  now  reigned 
between  them,  but  suffered  her  sister  to  drag  her  onward  unresist- 
ingly till  they  had  reached  their  own  door.  The  knocker  was  made 
to  do  its  office,  but  still  they  spoke  not,  and  the  door  being  opened, 
they  mounted,  Miss  Matilda  first,  and  Miss  Louisa  afterwards,  to 
their  drawing-room.  There  the  really  miserable  elder  sister  seated 
herself,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  younger  permitted  them  to  flow 
for  some  minutes  uninterruptedly,  assuming  meanwhile  herself 
what  she  intended  should  be  an  aspect  of  dogged  despair.  At 
length,  the  poor  Louisa  endeavoured  to  rally ;  she  drew  off  her 
gloves,  and  tidily  rolled  them  up ;  then  removed  her  shawl  from 
her  shoulders,  and  began  a  similar  notable  process  upon  it,  smooth- 
ing and  folding  it  upon  her  knee,  but  certainly  looking  all  the  time 
as  miserable  as  it  was  well  possible  to  be.  Matilda  watched  her 
closely ;  and  perceiving  that,  notwithstanding  her  melancholy,  she 
was  gradually  recovering  from  the  shock  she  had  received,  and 
returning  too  nearly  to  the  usual  sensations  of  daily  existence,  she 
took  off  her  bonnet,  which  she  threw  down  (notwithstanding  it  had 
a  new  feather  in  it)  with  an  air  highly  theatrical,  shook  back  her 
ringlets,  stood  up,  approached  her  sister,  placed  herself  immediate^ 
before  her,  and  thus  addressed  her — 

"Louisa!— The  time  is  come  wueu  Vfc  ia  «X»ritatak3  «*«■«* 
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that  we  should  understand  one  another.  .  The  existcniee  I  Im   T 


been  leading  under  your  care  and  control,  has  beotsne  seech  to 
painful  to  endure,  and  I  hare  come  at  length  to  the  nxni  detains* 
tion  of  changing  or  of  ending  it.  The  choice,  Loniaxs  a«  towhsfts* 
I  ahall  make  some  effort  to  lessen  the  miatav  I  cmlure,  erMSTBtr 
myself,  I  shall  leave  wholly  to  yon.  If  you  wiH 
readily,  and  cheerfully  consent  to  accompany  a 
O'Donagoughs,  to  America,  I  will  consent  to  fine, 
myself  to  the  very  utmost  to  render  existence  to  both  ef 
happy  in  the  new  world  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  eUL 
von  refuse  this,  if  you  persist  in  keening  me  rhafnnrt  to 
land,  whore  the  best  and  tenderest  feelings  ef  the 
checked  and  blighted  by  the  constant  war  of  set 
enough  to  marry  upon — if,  I  say,  yon  do  tme,  *™rVaif, 
me  to  try  my  chance  in  a  new  world,  I  solemnly  deessee  to  jss, 
that  I  will  put  an  end  to  my  life;  and  when  the  awxnldesdisaB* 
you  may  learn,  too  late,  the  danger  of  torturing'  the  hmnsn  nsi 
beyond  its  powers  of  endurance.  Now  then,  IxMnaa,  agmki 
Decide !  I  abide  your  decision,  and  yon  most  abide  nt  exee- 
quenoes ! " 

Inexpressibly  terrified  at  these  dreadful  words,  l&e 


Louisa  was  ready  to  grant  aH  and  everything  that  w^sb  c^bbbbH  I 


of  her ;  and  eagerly  throwing,  her  arms  round  the  taB, 
of  her  sister,  as  she  stood  before  her,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Upon  one  condition,  Matilda,  I  agree  to  everything.  Toi 
shall  go,  we  will  both  go  whenever  and  wherever  yon  wffl,  if  yot 
will  only  make  me  one  promise," 

"  Name  it,"  said  Matilda,  eagerly. 

"  Only  promise  me,  my  dearest  sister,  that  if  I  consent  to  je» 
wishes  in  this,  you  will  never  think  of  kiQmg  yonreeJf.  Hot*** 
if  you  should  not  happen  to  get  any  gentleman  to  many  yea  h 
America." 

44  I  promise,"  responded  Matilda,  solemnly. 

Louisa  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God ! "  but  the  next  nxanesthesvsi 
a  heavy  sigh.  Whether  this  was  caused  by  the  remenfasnoo  of 
her  own  promise,  or  breathed  as  a  relief  from  the  tonem  of  joy 
occasioned  by  that  of  her  sister,  may  be  doubtful  Bat  both*  m 
it  may,  the  business  was  settled.  Matflda,  in  a  wWwfcl  yckm, 
reminded  her  sister  that  a  gentleman  who  had  the  eye  of  sfl  tai 
state  authorities  fixed  upon  him,  like  Mr.  O^Donagongh,  wouMsoft 
be  permitted  to  linger  long  after  receiving  notice  tost  he  was  togs. 
And  having  given  this  necessary  hint,  she  instantly  set  to  w*k 
herself  upon  drawers  and  boxes,  and  by  the  vigorous  eerneeaMBOt 
her  labours,  gave  the  strongest  proof  of  the  vivacity  of  the  fceaaji 
which  prompted  them. 

It  i*  needless  to  follow  the  preparations  of  the  party 
to  ieave  England  together  lot  &&  VSm^^tatasv^  eajfcri 
that  every  one  of  t\\em,  iTKftn3an%  Tfrq*.  Ifeasjanfraeyf 
Tornorino,  was  eo  active  8a*a,«$erV^^k& 
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were  called  upon  to  perform,  that  in  less  than  a- week  their  passage 
«as  token  in *a  fine  Sp  lying  m  the  river  and  bound  fiiNeV 
Orleans,  their  goods -packed  and  on  board,  their  various  affairs, 
agencies,  and  respective  money  concerns  satisfactorily  settled,  and 
one  and  all  of  them  perfectly  ready  to  go  on  board. 

The  above-mentioned  Don,  indeed,  though  hitherto  so  slightly 
known  to  the  reader,  and  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  stranger 
than  an  old  acquaintance,  will  be  found  hereafter  to  possess  many 
noble  qualities,  well  deserving  a  share  in  the  affectionate  feelings, 
which  I  flatter  myself  his  companions  have  already  excited.  The 
only  circumstance  preliminary  to  their  sailing,  which  it  is  farther 
necessary  to  mention,  is,  that  the  principal  personage,  and  he  who 
was  considered  on  all  sides  as  the  hero  of  the  expedition,  decided, 
after  giving  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  the  subject,  that  for 
many  reasons,  into  which  it  is  totally  unnecessary  to  enter,  it 
would  be  advisable  that  he  should  not  appear  in  America  under 
cither  of  his  former  appellations ;  but,  as  a  still  farther  compliment 
to  his  ever-admired  wife,  they  should  assume  the  style  and  title  of 
Major  and  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  mind  of  a  passenger  on  board  a  merchant-vessel  working  her 
way  up  the  Thames,  with  very  little  wind,  and  that  little  not 
above  half  favourable,  must  be  exceedingly  preoccupied  if  he  do 
not  find  this  part  of  his  expedition  very  long  and  very  dull.  But 
notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  temperament  by  which  the 
various  individuals  of  the  party  we  are  about  to  accompany  were 
distinguished,  there  was  not  one  of  them  who,  strictly  speaking, 
could  be  said  to  suffer  from  this  evil. 

Miss  Louisa  Perkins,  indeed,  might,  to  a  superficial  observer, 
have  been  classed  as  one  of  the  above-named  victims  of  a  slow 
progress  through  a  disagreeable  region.  But  though  her  pale,  thin 
visage  had  no  more  movement  or  animation  in  it  than  that  of  a 
whiting  boiled  yesterday,  though  her  very  light-gray  eyes  had  a 
plentiful  lack  of  speculation  in  them,  and  though  she  spoke  not 
and  moved  not,  I,  who  have  the  happy  privilege  of  knowing  every 
thought  of  her  heart,  take  upon  me  to  declare  that  no  idea  that 
the  river  was  long  or  dull  ever  entered  her  head.  She  was  there, 
poor  thing,  seated  on  the  pea- green  bench,  formed  by  the  top  of 
the  chicken-coop,  on  purpose  to  be  miserable.  Not  that  her 
temper  was  of  that  sour  quality  which  leads  its  possessor  to  find 
an  indulgence  in  being  uncontroUedly  cross ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
temper  of  Miss  Louisa  was  essentially  gentle  and  kind;  .but  this 
gentleness  and  this  kindness  had  led  her  on  the  present  oc^a&vsss^ 
do  precisely  the  very  thing  that  she  moat  sXtaorc^  rcsA.^  \s?oS&^ 
the  could  hardly  choose  but  be  miserable.    Sh&  Y>»te&  ^^rj  <ssvxafcci 
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and  everything  that  was  not  English,  and  everything '1l«s  wm 
American,  most  of  all  she  loathed  the  smell  of  a  ships  aba  detested 
the  sea,  and  had  never  been  in  a  boat  to  cross  a  ferry  without 
being  rather  sick.  And  to  add  to  all  this,  she  greatly  doubted  to 
efficacy  of  their  present  scheme  for  remedying  the  staple  nnerj 
of  her  sister's  existence,  that  is  to  say,  she  greatly  doubted  the 
probability  of  finding  an  American  gentleman  move  inetined  to 
marry  a  young  lady  of  six-and-thirty  without  money  than  ta 
English  one.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
she  could  be  otherwise  than  sad ;  her  only  comfort,  as  the  maA 
upon  the  dirty  water  through  which  the  Teasel  was  crawling,  befog 
the  reflection  that  she  had  saved  her  sister  from  jumping  into  anno 
very  like  it. 

As  to  the  hero  of  the  party— as  I  have  already  wr  ftir 
designated  Major  Allen  Barnaby— he  stood  in  a  manly  and  eoav 
manding  attitude ;  his  arms  a-kimbo,  and  his  legs,  "a-steaddle,* 
in  the  style  of  one  of  the  Sieur  David's  classic  Greeks,  ■jihh4Im* 
looking  ahead,  sometimes  looking  astern,  but  always  within  air 
of  consciousness  that  the  bark  which  bore  him  and  nil  ftrtnei 
carried  no  ordinary  freight.  The  river  was  neither  long  nor  dsl 
to  him— could  he  forget  how  he  last  navigated  in  the  sane  di- 
rection?—could  he  forget  how  much  he  had  added  to  Us  Kttfe 
hoard  since  he  passed  up  it  in  the  other?— could  he  Jail  to  M 
that  his  glorious  intellect  and  his  happy  star  had  enabled  him  again 
and  again  to  rise  triumphant  out  of  misfortunes,  which  mutt  bsv& 
overwhelmed  a  man  of  lesser  genius  ?  And  remembering  all  ths, 
could  he  do  otherwise  than  look  forward  with  bold  hope  and  un- 
shrinking confidence  to  the  fresh  career  that  was  opening  beta 
him?  To  him  the  tedious  river  voyage  was  bat  a  soothing  inter* 
val,  during  which  he  could  indulge,  without  interruption  or  restraint, 
in  a  series  of  exciting  calculations  and  a  succession  of  reveries,  etch 
bringing  flatteringly  before  his  mind's  eye  the  iimwynqft  superiority 
of  the  new  world  over  the  old  in  all  the  arts  of  a  highly  advanced 
state  of  society,  and  a  complacent  smile  settled  on  his  features  at 
he  thought  of  it. 

t  Mrs.  O'Donagough,  to  do  her  justice,  seldom  felt  anything  to 
be  tedious ;  she  could  always  find  or  make  opportunities  te  dis- 
playing both  her  mind  and  body  to  advantage  :  and  who  that  does 
this,  can  ever  find  any  portion  of  existence  fatiguing?  Before 
the  ship  reached  the  Downs,  she  had  made  pretty  nearly  ever/ 

.  sailor  on  board,  as  well  as  the  captain  and  the  three  mates,  under* 
stand  that  she  knew  very  nearly  as  much  about  a  ship  as  the? 
did ;  that — besides  all  the  personal  beauty  which  remained  to  her 
(and  she  really  managed  to  take  off  ten  years  of  her  fifty-five  mask 
better  than  the  generality  of  those  who  try  their  talents  at  tai 
same  operation),  besides  au  that  remained — she  clearly 

all  understand  that  she  ha&>  com*  few  i«ke*  s^K  bei 

iiancfeomer  still.    To  the  cook.  &a  gwft  raifr  itftrnfrdfr^ 
fc  in  ship  cookery .    OnttemfcAf*^***^^****!* 
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the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  passengers,  particularly  the  ladies, 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  good  toddy  if  he  wished  to  keep  them 
from  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness ;  and  she  made  the  little  black 
cabin-boy  thoroughly  understand  that,  if  ever  he  hoped  to  see  the 
colour  of  her  money,  he  must  never  fail  to  come  to  her  whenever 
she  called,  let  who  would  want  him  elsewhere.  With  all  this  to 
be  done,  could  she  find  the  river  voyage  too  long? 

As  to  Don  Tornorino  and  his  lady,  they  had  both  mutually  and 
separately  much  to  amuse  them.  The  gentleman  had  very  many 
reasons  for  feeling  himself  happy  and  contented,  and  truly  he  was 
so ;  but  to  what  an  extent  no  one  can  guess  who  is  unacquainted  . 
with  his  previous  history,  and  as  his  fate  is  now  so  closely  united  to 
that  of  the  amiable  race  to  whose  memoirs  I  am  thus  sedulously 
devoting  myself,  a  slight  sketch  of  his  early  life  may  be  desirable. 

As  1  pique  myself  upon  the  unvarnished  truth  of  my  narratives, 
I  shall  honestly  confess  to  the  reader  that  Don  Espartero  et  extern 
Tornorino  was  not  by  birth  an  hidalgo ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed, 
his  mother  was  a  washerwoman  and  his  father  a  tailor.  But  in  a 
country  where  the  wholesome  exercise  of  revolution  is  going  on  so 
prosperously  as  it  has  been  long  doing  in  Spain,  it  matters  little 
what  a  man's  father  may  be,  provided  he  himself  knows  how  to 
profit  by  the  delightful  whirlwind  of  accidents  by  which  he  is  sure 
to  be  surrounded. 

The  young  Tornorino  was  a  very  pretty  boy,  and  he  was  a  sharp 
boy ;  and  moreover  he  was  a  very  musical  boy ;  and  by  the  help 
of  all  these  good  gifts  together,  there  were  few  youngsters  in  that 
not  very  tranquil  country  who  had  so  pleasant  a  fife.  He  was 
very  religious,  too,  and  all  the  priests  that  were  left  in  Madrid 
made  much  of  him.  He  both  danced  and  sung  to  perfection,  and 
Juan  Christino  delighted  in  him. 

Several  seamstresses  were  willing  to  make  him  shirts  for  nothing ; 
and  there  was  not  a  cook's  shop  in  the  city,  that  had  a  woman  in 
any  part  of  the  establishment,  where  he  might  not  get  the  very  best 
of  dinners  for  the  asking.  Besides  all  this,  his  excellent  and 
patriotic  father  had  become  a  chef-d'escadron  to  some  faction  or 
other,  I  really  forget  what,  and  his  mother,  lady  of  the  bedchamber 
to  her  Majesty ;  so  that  his  position  in  society  appeared  as  assured 
as  it  was  brilliant,  and  a  happier  young  Don  never  strutted  through 
the  highways  and  byways  of  Madrid  than  the  young  raven-haired 
Tornorino. 

All  this  lasted  till  he  was  twenty-four  years  old  and  three 
months,  and  then,  poor  fellow,  just  as  he  had  got  confirmed  in  every 
habit  of  extravagance,  luxury,  and  indulgence,  he  was  literally 
turned  from  the  court  into  the  gutter.  His  father  was  shot  as  a 
traitor,  having  very  unluckily  been  caught  in  the  fact  of  appro- 
priating some  small  regimental  funds  that  happened  to  come  m  his 
way.  His  mother  was  discarded  from  her  high  and  very  distin- 
guished office,  and  a  young  milliner  in&taA\ed\\iYi££  \&a£&\  «sv^'^a 
poor  petted  bob,  for  no  reason  in  the-wosH  \3a»X>  VtasssR  ^^ss^^ 
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that  ho  had  outlived  the  royal  lady's  fevcrcr, 
his  attendance  was  no  longer  required.  The  unfortunate  widows! 
the  gallant  chef-cTescadroH  died  of  starvation  within  the  year,  ad 
her  accomplished  son  sold  eleven  of  his  twelve  gwXtsfti*  all  Mi 
gold  snuff-ooxes,  and  five  of  hie  six  sword-knota,  in  order  taeawtj 
himself  to  England,  and  try  his  fbrtnne  there. 

And  n  dismal  fortune  it  proved,  poor  fellow !  Am  soon  sstst 
lew  naps  he  liad  brought  with  him  had  diMappraml,  me  tried  t 
greater  variety  of  expedients  to  get  more  than  I  hare  tine  n 
record.  Among  other  things  he  played  in  the  ostsneatraat  Dray 
Lane,  and  danced  in  the  ballets  at  Covent  fiarrinn  hn  gave] 
in  most  living  languages  to  all  who  would  be  eo  kissn  at  to 
and  offered  to  teach  the  guitar  for  a  shilHnj 

Bat  somehow  or  other  nothing  i 
almost  always  taking  a  siesta  when  ht  ought  to  hm 
at  the  theatre;  and  he  no  sooner  got  a  pupil  than he  _ 
love  to  the  mother  or  the  sister,  and  so  get  lucked  into 
Then  every  farthing  of  money  he  got  he  was  obliged  to  spsai  st 
some  Leicester-square  restaurant  where  he  eonld  obtain  a  stale? 
two,  seasoned  with  a  little  garlic,  for  he  felt  as  if  he  zaaftr  anaten 
if  he  attempted  to  swallow  a  chop  or  a  steak  pRnmrednr  kin  st 
his  lodgings.  But  after  all,  there  was  really  as  Katie  harm  m  Un 
as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  under  the  ekenawtsnoes; 
and  amongst  the  multitudinous  patriots  with  wbaeh  Loodoft 
abounds,  Patty  might  easily  have  done  worse. 

The  variety  of  pleasant  thoughts  which  now 


through  the  young  man's  head  as  he  sat  beside  has  bride,  oaiedf 


and  smilingly  receiving  and  returning  her  , 

delightful.  By  far  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
a  love  of  ease,  and,  indeed,  of  indulgence  of  all  kinda, 
made  the  privations  endured  since  reaching  England 
almost  too  dreadful  to  think  of.  His  reverence  fin?  the 
mother  of  his  young  wife  knew  no  bounds.  He  saw  that 
manner  of  living  was  exceedingly  far  removed  (as  far  at  least  as  h» 
coukl  judge  of  it)  from  dry  mutton-chops,  hard  beef-steaks,  back 
cold  potatoes,  and  muddy  beer.  These  various  attunes  had  fbmei 
a  large  portion  of  his  misery  for  the  last  four  years ;  and  ihasfei 
that  he  was  now  to  live  daintily  (comparatively  speaking)  and  da 
no  work,  wrapped  his  senses  in  a  sort  of  sweet  erynhnn  that  atat 
him  in  a  continual  smile.  Moreover,  he  loathed,  hated,  and  ahsnv 
nated  the  climate  of  England  to  a  degree,  that  made  the  set  of 
sailing  away  from  it  something  little  short  of  rapture.  Ha  wsf 
going  to  see  the  sun  again !  The  very  name  ox  New  (ferlsanv 
whenever  it  reached  his  ears,  caused  tan  to  display  has  "  ~* 
white  teeth  to  an  unmitigated  excess ;  and  so  perfectly  ~~ 
was  he  with  his  present  position,  that  had  Qaeen  CI 
before  him,  he  would  nave  «&£££*&  \e&  fasjan  at 

hardly  have  consented  to  cWifcfc  V^W^  ^ 

name  he  had  assumed  offered  Vua  own  *~  **      ~ 
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As  for  Fatty — nobody  who  knows  Patty  could  doubt  for  a 
moment  her  being  in  a  state  of  perfect  felicity;  for  is  spite  of  Jaek 
and  all  his  false-heartedness  she  was  married,  and  instead  of  having 
one  kiss  to  talk  about,  she  had  now  more  than  she  could  count,  and 
the  river  seemed  to  her  a  very  pleasant  river,  the  wind,  a  very  good 
wind,  and  the  ship,  a  very  nice  ship. 

But  of  all  this  happy,  well-contented  party,  the  most  supremely 
happy,  and  the  most  rapturously  well-contented  was  beyond  all  ques- 
tion Miss  Matilda  Perkins.  The  annoyances  that  the  Don  was 
leaving  behind  him  were  light  indeed  compared  to  the  various  and 
for-ever  recurring  sources  of  agony  which  had  lacerated  her  tender 
bosom  for  years. 

Never,  perhaps,  had  any  woman  loved  so  often  and  sodevotedly ! 
Oh !  she  felt  to  the  very  centre  of  her  soul  that  she  deserved  to  be 
loved  again,  and  the  having  failed  of  this  well-merited  reward, 
and  that  too  through  at  least  twenty  years  of  unremitting  though 
various  affection,  had  left  a  bitterness  of  indignation  at  her  heart, 
which  poisoned  all  her  hours,  and  rendered  her  life  one  mournful, 
long-drawn,  love-lorn  sigh.  But  now,  how  delightfully  was  all 
around  her  changed !  What  a  rainbow  radiance  fell  upon  every 
thought  of  the  future. 

Hope  sprang  aloft  upon  exulting  wings ; 

the  bark  that  supported  her  slight  figure,  as  she  gracefully  leaned 
over  the  taffrail,  seemed  wafted  by  breezes  from  heaven,  and  its 
sails  filled  by  the  soft  sweet  breath  of  love. 

Miss  Matilda  was,  in  her  way,  a  great  reader ;  she  had  dipped 
into  several  accounts  of  America,  and  she  was  quite  aware  how 
szceedingly  the  natives  were  behind-hand  in  all  matters  of  grace 
und  fashion.  What  an  enormous  advantage,  therefore,  would  thid 
give  her  over  all  the  native  daughters  of  the  land !  How  certain 
did  she  feel  that  her  knowledge  of  life,  her  elegant  manners,  her 
particularly  small  waist,  and  two  or  three  new  bonnets  and  dresses 
which  she  had  bought  at  the  bazaar  two  days  before  she  set 
3ff,  would  place  her  in  a  position  of  immeasurable  superiority 
above  everybody  that  she  was  at  all  likely  to  be  seen  with !  In 
short,  her  swelling  heart  felt  no  fears  for  the  result ;  and  the  only 
thing  approaching  anxiety  which  crossed  her  mind  was  the  question 
whether  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  accept  the  first  man  that 
offered,  or  wait  a  little  to  take  the  advantage  of  choice. 

Miss  Matilda  certainly  did  not  mean  to  assimilate  herself  to  a 
housemaid ;  nevertheless,  having  a  general  idea  that  a  certain  letter 
joncerning  Australia,  which  she  had  heard  greatly  admired,  was 
somehow  or  other  about  America,  she  could  not  but  recall  with  in- 
terest the  historical  fact  therein  mentioned,  which  records  that 
marriageable  females  arriving  from  the  motherland  were  so  eagerly 
iought  in  wedlock  there,  that  proposals  were  made  to  them  as  they 
ipproached  the  land  through  speaking-trAxm^Va.  l&aA.  ^Oma^  ^xrossa.- 
ttance  been  recalled  to  the  mind  of  Miaa  Mati&dfci  «&  o^^^kh&O05^ 
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influenced  her  wish  to  leave  England,  it  is  highly*  probable  Hiaiife 
would  have  rejected  the  suggestion  with  disdain,  and  have  deckred 
herself  not  such  a  fool  as  to  take  lor  earnest  what  was  perhaps 
written  in  jest. 

It  is,  however,  unquestionably  certain  that  there  had  beo 
moments  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  yean  of  Mjsb  M~-=n-_-  Per- 
kins's existence,  during  which  this  graphic  image  of  akwnfff 
husbands  had  returned  again  and  again  to  her  fancy,  throwing  a 
sort  of  £1  Dorado  halo  around  the  name  of  America,  wttehmd 
not  been  without  its  effect. 

"  I  know  it  is  put  down  there  most  likely  in  the  way  or?  a  joke," 
she  had  one  day  said  to  herself,  in  musmgmonologue  5  "  but  nral 
that,  I  dare  say  it  means  something.  There  is  no  fire  wft-0-t 
smoke."    And  Miss  Matilda  looked  at  the  map. 

But  how  could  her  wildest  dreams  at  that  time  nave  misted 
the  possibility  of  her  ever  traversing  such  a  world  of  water  TYst 


all  reasonable  belief,  and  at  others  to  elevate  her  spirits  almost  heyo_d 
the  power  of  restraining  them  within  proper  limits.  &_efc.adeHg)utf 
party  too !    Her  most  particular  Mend,  a  young  -oarried 

_a  t" 


proverbially  the  best  of  chaperons !    And  then, 

fond  of  her !  Such  happiness  between  them !  continually  suggest- 
ing to  every  one  who  saw  them  the  dear  idea  of  matrimony,  at  _» 
easiest  and  surest  mode  of  attaining  perfect  felicity  1  Can  we  won- 
der that  the  soul  of  Miss  Matilda  was  swimming  in  bliss,  as  buoy- 
antly as  the  ship  was  swimming  upon  the  waters  ? 

And  thus  tney  made  their  way  down  "  the  majestic  bosom  of 
the  Thames ; "  the  only  grumbling  observation  proceeding  from 
the  lips  of  poor  Louisa.  And  that  was  not  much ;  she  only  mat- 
tered to  herself--"  It  is  a  long  lane,  they  say,  that  has  no  taming; 
but,  oh  dear !  it  is  a  longer  still  that  has  got  so  many.*1 


CHAPTER  VIL 

We  will  not  a  second  time  follow  the  01Donagoiu^ir--4ieneeibrt_i 
the  Barnaby — family  step  by  step,  or  rather  knot  oy  knot,  aarass 
the  Atlantic.  After  a  safe  and  not  particularly  long  passage,  they  . 
arrived  at  the  Balize,  and  being  placed  under  the  towage  of  aste_n- 
boat,  began  to  make  their  way  up  the  lordly,  but  gloomy-tempered 
Mississippi. 

"  Thank  God ! "  exclaimed  Major  Allen  Barnaby--€or  it 
thus  he  now  commanded  himself  to  be  constantly 
" thank  God ! "  he  exc\a.\\u<_&.  b&  _&  ^t__oj _a  shore 

some  quay  of  New  Or\eaxv_.    vv^*\_w^afc-. 

sage  ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  itfa once" 
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"  We  are  none  of  us  sorry  it's  over,  I  dare  say,"  replied  his 

portly  lady,  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  balance  upon  first 

finding  both  her  feet  once  more  on  terra  firma.     "  We  are  the  very 

luckiest  creatures  upon  God's  earth,  that's  certain,  major.     How 

J  the  sun  shines,  don't  it." 

The  facility  with  which  it  was  probable  "  Mrs.  Barnaby"  would 
fall  again  into  her  old  habit  of  calling  her  husband  "major,"  had, 
in  truth,  been  one  reason  why  her  John  William  Patrick  Allen 
O'Donagough  Barnaby  had  chosen  to  assume  that  title  in  prefer- 
ence to  every  other — and  the  scheme  answered  completely ; — for  so 
naturally  did  she  resume  this  appellation,  endeared  to  her  doubtless 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  early  days  of  her  love,  that  from  that 
time  forward  she  was  never  known  to  blunder  when  addressing 
him,  excepting  that  now  and  then  at  the  name  of  Allen,  which  he 
had  slipped  in  before  that  of  Barnaby,  as  if  to  identify  himself, 
she  would  come  to  a  full  stop. 

"  And  now,  captain,"  said  the  restored  major,  "  can  you  lend 
.us  a  lad  just  to  take  these  few  light  articles  that  the  custom-house 
gentlemen  have  done  with,  and  show  us  the  way  to  the  boarding- 
house  you  were  talking  about." 

"  Csesar,  cabin-boy,  shall  go  along  with  ye,"  replied  the  captain. 
"  Only  I'm  thinking  that  Madam  Carmichael  will  hardly,  it  may 
be,  have  place  enough  to  put  you  all  up,  and  without  notice  given 
too.  But  for  all  that,  you  had  best  go  to -her  and  say  I  sent  you. 
She'll  be  able,  I  expect,  to  get  some  of  ye  lodged  out  of  the  house 
if  there  is  not  room  in  it." 

The  whole  party  amounting,  as  we  know,  to  half  a  dozen,  were 
by  this  time  collected  in  a  knot,  aid  ready  to  start.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  they  did  not  present  a  very  elegant  coup-d'ceil,  but  it  is 
rarely  that  any  ladies  appear  to  advantage  on  arriving  from  a 
voyage.  Yet  they  had  all,  save  the  poor,  worn-out  Miss  Louisa, 
done  the  best  they  could  towards  restoring  their  appearance.  Mrs. 
Barnaby  had  liberally  refreshed  her  rouge,  and  put  on  a  clean 
collar — but  her  "  front "  was  sadly  out  of  repair,  being,  in  fact, 
entirely  worn  out,  and  permitting  her  copious  locks  of  dappled  gray 
to  peep  forth  in  various  places  from  amidst  the  scanty  sable,  with 
which  it  was  her  object  to  conceal  them.  Madame  Tornorino, 
however,  certainly  looked  a  great  deal  handsomer  than  she  ever  did 
before  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  for  she  was  almost  pale,  and 
considerably  thinner  than  before  her  voyage ;  but  her  costume  was 
anything  but  in  good  repair,  and  she  had  not,  like  her  mamma, 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  on  a  clean  collar.  The  hopeful,  ardent- 
minded  Matilda,  was  unhappily  thinner  than  ever,  and  so  pal  that 
as  she  turned  her  eyes  from  her  own  cheeks,  as  shown  to  her  o  e  at 
a  time  in  the  useful  little  glass  set  at  the  back  of  her  hair-brush,  as 
she  turned  her  eyes  from  those  pale  cheeks  to  the  glowing  bloom  on 
those  of  Mrs.  Barnaby,  she  suddenly  and  secretly  caxxsa  •*£>  ^^^ 
resolution,  that  for  the  future  she  wou\dn.er«^i  ^va.  ^  Tw^sNfcfe"««r> 
take  advantage  of  the  aid  which  nature^  ml\iW  \s8sm&.\ksst«8sk 
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kindness,  has  prepared  for  the  fading  earnaai 

constitution.    For  the  present,  however,  tins  «M  on*  nflnni  ■»■■, 

as  Mrs.  Barnaby's  rouge  was  always  looked  op ;  battaha  ^bsnjto 

that  at  the  present  moment  she  should  lose  little 

delicacy,  which,  in  consideration  of  her  long-  voyage,- 

be  interesting.    She  therefore  gave  all  the  ease  'that 

would  permit  to  other  decorations.    For  ~ 

could  tell  who  she  might  see?    Not  only  did  ahe 

collar,  bat  a  clean  cap  too ;  yet  she  suffered  her  Iwif  amisB 

what  too  languidly  on  each  side  of  her  face,  for  it  mm  niijjfaiiuajl  sf 

curl.    But  oh !  how  she  pitied  poor- dear  lira.  BaxnaJj^ffefnavin? 

all  her  beautiful  hair  turning  gray!  and  how  hearts!^ alBrtavntal 

heaven  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  that  not  even  her  ihbJll  Iinmnmhadi 

gray  hair,  which  plainly  showed  it  was  not  in  theiai 

her  the  most  cliarming  hope  for  her  own  future.    So 

with  its  pale  pink  bows,  was  set  very  far  book  on  Iter. 

bonnet  which  was  lightly  placed  upon  it  had  quite  theceir  of  s 

ehapeau  de  jolie  fetrtme.    The  two  .gentlemen,- mho, 

refreshed  their  toilets,  in  compliment  to  thetshaanoti 

Carmichael  by  her  friend  the  captain,  which 

first-rate  a  lady  as  any  in  the  place,  and  u  unancoaxisattB.'nnttTt  to 

be  sure." 

With  a  light  truck  to  convey  such  baggage  as 
mitted  to  take  from  the  ship,  before  the  Custom- 
duty,  the  young  negro,  Caesar,  moved  on  heforethest^anti 
followed  under  a  broiling  sun  to  the  boarding-honse. 

Excepting  Don  Tornorino,  who  luxuriated  in  flm  smisnllilflit  a 
humming-bird,  the  whole  set  felt  ready  to  fie  down  «ad  expire 
before  t)iey  had  traversed  half  the  distance  they  had;  tag*,  ifiafcas 
the  major  strode  resolutely  en  without  mnching,  tneraosTCJadavsnt 
that  they  must  stride  resolutely  on  too,  and  theyoni  ftO^ataV* 
degree  of  enduring  patience  that  did  them  honour.  Aataaatar/« 
on  arriving  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Carmichael,  they  wane  e\anedio 
"  walk  into  the  keeping-room ;"  had  they  been  turned  Jbem  'the 
door,  the  most  of  them  felt  quite  certain  that  they  ehonH  net  have 
lived  to  reach  another. 

It  is  almost  worth  while,  however,  to  endure  the  fervid  heat  of 
a-  -southern-  climate,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  rtriHftioni  defies  by 
which  the  ingenuity  of  that  very  clever  creature,  ma^^ooavtxms  to 
quench  ite>  terrors,  and  turn  its  very  torment  into:lui.uiy. 

The  apartment  into  which  Mrs.  CarnttchaeTe  negro  foofcnan 

showed  the  panting  Europeans,  was  a  room  of  eoase  fbrtyifoatloeg, 

by  twenty  -wide,  and  lofty  in  proportion.    The  expemaive ' 'fleer  wet 

covered  by  cool-looking  matting,  and -round  the  wa£s  mo  Bengal 

a  variety  of  sofas,  formed  for  lounging  inevery  peanibaennMtnis  ef 

JxMiiaiflnian  indolence.    Four  ample  windowB  opened  T^ 

doom: upon  a  balcony,  teitfkse&  sMi  fe^iu'wn  to 

being  on  all  aides  tartonndfid  Ysy  ^  qmftam  \foAa.  y 

irftlun  the  room  stood  oriaoTlwoOT-~"M^ n 
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lumps  of  ice  floating  in  them ;  tumblers  of  all  sizes,  about  a  dozen 
lemons,  and  abundance  of  sugar;  while  under  the  table  stood  a 
basket-covered  flask  of  whisky,  of  a  goodly  size ;  a  dozen  or  two  of 
light  cane-bottomed  chairs  were  scattered  about  the  room,  lying 
upon  many  of  which,  as  well  as  upon  the  tables  and  sofas,  were  a 
multitude  of  large  feather-fans,  the  profusion  of  which  might  have 
struck  the  strangers  as  a  whimsical  peculiarity,  had  not  their 
obvious  utility  been  so  very  strongly  felt. 

"  My  goodness  gracious,  what  a  heavenly  place ! "  cried  Patty, 
instantly  taking  possession  of  a  sofa,  throwing  herself  at  full  length 
upon  it,  and  seizing  upon  the  largest  fan  within  her  reach.  "  By 
your  leave,  ladies,"  she  added,  taking  off  her  bonnet,  and  tossing  it 
upon  the  ground,  "  married  women,  you  know,  are  always  permitted 
to  take  liberties." 

"  What  a  blessing,  to  be  sure,  to  come  into  a  room  like  this, 
after  such  a  walk,"  said  Mrs.  Barnaby,  carefully  wiping  her  face, 
so  as  to  remove  as  little  of  her  rouge  by  the  operation  as  possible. 
"  I  hope  to  goodness,  major,  we  arn't  to  stay  in  this  horrid  climate 
long.  However,  as  long  as  we  do  stay,  we  can't  be  better  off  than 
here,  so  you  must  loosen  your  purse-strings,  if  you  please,  if  it 
should  prove  that  the  elegant  lady  the  captain  told  us  of  happens  to 
be  rather  upish  in  her  prices." 

"  We'll  see  about  that,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband.  "  It 
will  be  a  great  object,  to  be  sure,  to  get  into  a  place  where  one  can 
breathe.  But  money  is  money,  remember,  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England." 

"  II  rappelle,"  said  the  delighted  Spaniard,  "  the  soft  atmosphere 
of  Madrid." 

"I  am  sure  they  must  be  a  most  delightful  people,"  cried 
Matilda,  who,  though  not  a  married  woman,  had  ventured  to  follow 
the  example  of  Patty,  and  was  both  lying  down  and  fanning  herself 
without  ceremony.  "  How  irresistibly,"  said  she,  "  all  this  seems  to 
suggest  ideas  of — in  short,  I  am  certain  it  must  be  a  most  domestic 
country  from  the  evident  care  taken  to  make  home  agreeable." 

As  usual,  poor  Louisa  spoke  not.  Indeed,  she  had  hardly  done 
so  since  she  had  left  her  native  land,  but  gently,  unobtrusively,  and 
apart,  she  groaned. 

And  now  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  the  approach  of  slippers  too 
large  for  the  wearer's  feet,  and  kept  on  by  dint  of  shoving  them 
onwards  at  each  step,  without  venturing  to  raise  them  from  the 
ground,  and  then  the  voice  of  hard  and  difficult  breathing  was 
perceptible,  and  then  the  door  of  entrance  was  darkened  from  side 
to  side,  as  if  a  feather  bed,  exactly  not  too  large  to  be  pushed 
through  it,  was  being  thrust  into  the  room.  Of  course,  the  twelve 
€yes  of  the  new-comers  were  all  turned  towards  the  object  thus 
appearing  before  them,  and  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  the 
apartment,  they  one  and  all  very  soon  became  convinced  t&&\saa^ 
And  shapeless  as  was  the  approaching  maaa^\\»  nto&  th3"**ss?Sb&»b»  *** 
human  being,  and  moreover  a  woman.  _ 
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"  Smart,"  murmured  Patty,  in  a  roice  not  quite  ^mtiWft  to  the 
panting  dame,  "what  could  that  fool  of  a  captain  mean?"  And 
certainly,  in  Patty's  acceptation  of  the  word,  nis  application  of  it 
might  seem  strange  enough. 

The  person  of  Mrs.  Carmichael,  the  dimensions  of  which  irere,  '• 
seen  in  whatever  direction  she  could  be  placed,  very  nearly  six  feet 
by  four,  was  not  only  enormous  in  size,  but  so  astonishingly  out  of 
all  ordinary  shape,  as  to  make  it  no  easy  matter  to  clothe  it  at  all. 
It  is  not  very  surprising,  therefore,  considering  the  prodigious  balk 
of  every  limb,  whereby  every  movement  became  a  labour,  that 
Mrs.  Carmichael  should  get  into  her  clothes  with  as  little  labour 
and  pains  as  possible.  And  then  the  heat !  Poor  Mrs.  Carmichael 
suffered  dreadfully  from  the  heat,  and  certainly  cared  greatly  lew 
how  her  draperies  looked  in  the  eyes  of  others,  than  how  they  feH 
to  herself.  So  her  enormous  white  calico  gown*  with  its  ffiAnpl 
hanging  sleeves,  was  fastened  so  loosely  in  the  front  by  one  single 
pin,  as  to  create  perpetual  alarm  in  the  bystanders,  as  to  thestahilitT 
of  the  investiture  by  which  this  very  important  portion  of  her 
covering  was  attached.  There  was,  indeed,  what  might  have  been 
about  a  yard  square  of  pink  gauze  loosely  tucked  in  around  the 
bust ;  but  even  this  depended  for  its  adhesion  to  the  ■gm^  aforesaid 
pin,  and  without  it  must  have  floated  away  into  air  stin  thinner 
than  itself. 

Notwithstanding  the  immensity  of  Mrs.  Carmichael's  person,  it 
was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  preternaturaUy-expansive  oak-tree,  the 
result  of  advanced  age,  every  year  of  which  had  added  to  its  bulk 
All  the  fat  which  had  thus  miraculously  found  a  resting-place  on 
the  bones  of  Mrs.  Carmichael,  had  been  considerably  less  thanforty 
years  in  collecting  itself  together,  and  had  her  nice  been  faiwW 
by  one  chin,  instead  of  three,  and  the  rest  of  her  features  in  fcsi 
evident  danger  of  being  smothered,  she  would  have  been  far  from 
ill-looking.  Excepting  the  pink  gauze  and  the  white  robe  already 
described,  with  the  probable  garment  under  it,  together  with  her 
large  slippers,  and  probable  stockings,  she  was  as  much  without  the  * 
foreign  aid  of  ornament  as  Eve  herself.  Stays  she  had  none;  she 
wore  nothing  on  her  head ;  nor  was  there  the  slightest  reason  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  she  was  embarrassed  by  anything  more  in  the 
way  of  clothing  than  what  has  already  been  described. 

Excepting  the  hard  breathing,  and  an  occasional  ejaculation 
expressive  of  fatigue  from  moving,  Mrs.  Carmichael  ottered  nnthinj* 
for  several  minutes  after  she  entered  the  apartment.  Having  at 
length  made  her  way  to  the  part  of  the  room  where  Major  AHei 
Barnaby  stood  fanning  himself,  she  dropped  down  upon  a  Is 
cane  chair,  without  any  arms,  every  part  of  which,  back  mmI 
became  so  completely  invisible,  that  she  Beexned  to  have  < 

herself  on  a  three-legged  stool — having  thus  deposited  her , 

she  fixed  her  soft  eyes  on  tJba  mags?*  w*k  wd  seemed  to'expeft  J 
that  he  should  speak  first.    Bxrt.  Vase  \*Kri  \st*ft&&Gqs> 
much  the  appearance  oi  \>em&  »*  ^\b&\»  %» tea*  - 
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her  visitor  was  too  polite  to  address  her,  and  it  was  therefore  Mrs. 
Carmichael  herself  who  at  last  opened  the  conversation, 

"What  is  your  pleasure,  sir?"  said  she,  in  a  voice  which,  not- 
withstanding her  want  of  breath,  was  harmonious,  though  some- 
what drawling. 

"  I  have  called,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  at  the  request  of  our 
friend  Captain  Tims,  to  inquire  whether  you  can  accomodate  our 
party  with  board  and  lodging." 

Mrs.  Carmichael  eyed  the  numerous  group  very  complacently. 

"  For  the  whole  kit  of  you,  sir  ?  "  she  demanded,  with  a  smile  as 
sweet  as  it  was  possible  a  smile  could  be  from  lips  so  overwhelmed 
by  cheeks. 

"Yes,  madam,  for  all  of  us." 

"  And  for  a  goodish  spell,  sir  ?  " 

"  Very  likely,  madam ;  but  that  must  depend  on  circumstances." 

"  Of  course,  sir,  of  course.  Well  then,  I  don't  know — I  rather 
expect  I  might  make  it  convene,  provided  any  two  of  the  ladies 
could  lie  together. " 

The  two  Miss  Perkinses  exclaimed  at  the  same  moment,  "  Oh, 
we  can  do  that,  ma'am,  quite  well." 

"  Well  now  I  calculate  it  might  be  done  then ;  but  in  course 
you'll  be  wanting  to  see  the  rooms  before  you  agree ;  and  that's 
what  Black  Jessy  can  do  for  you." 

And  so  saying,  she  clapped  her  great  soft  hands  together,  and 
though  the  sound  thus  produced  was  rather  a  dumb  one,  it  sufficed 
to  bring  a  smart-looking  negress  into  the  room,  who  having  re- 
ceived sufficient  orders  from  her  mistress,  stepped  lightly  and  not 
ungracefully  forward  to  do  her  bidding,  turning  her  face  towards 
the  strangers,  and  displaying  her  white  teeth,  as  an  invitation  to 
them  to  follow  her. 

This  the  "  whole  kit"  did,  though  with  some  reluctance,  perhaps 
at  being  obliged  to  put  themselves  in  motion  again.  But  the  great 
large  house  was  really  as  cool  as  it  was  possible  a  New  Orleans 
house  in  the  month  of  July  could  be,  and  they  could  hardly  fail  of 
being  satisfied  with  the  well  ventilated  rooms,  clean  mosquito  bars 
and  handsome  wardrobes,  which  were  displayed  to  them. 

"This  will  do,  major,  capital,  won't  it?"  said  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby,  in  high  good  humour. 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  if  you  will  undertake  to  pay  for  it,"  he 
replied. 

"  Don't  come  with  any  of  that  sort  of  nonsense  over  me,  Donny," 
she  replied,  forgetting  herself  for  a  moment.  "lam  not  going  to 
begin  the  old  Sydney  way  over  again,  I  promise  you.  You'll  re- 
member, my  dear,  that  I  am  a  little  more  up  to  your  doings  than  I 
was  then  ;  and  if  I  give  you  the  assistance  of  my  talents,  and  keep 
you  up  with  my  respectability  and  fashion,  I  shall  expect  to  be 
comfortably  lodged  in  return,  I  promise  yovx. "  - 

This  was,  however,  all  conjugally  w\ii&peace&  Vsl  ^aa  ^ax  ^^^ 
husband,  as  they  stood  apart  together  for  a  mom^V^*^**^ 
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was  decidely  tho  "biggest  and  the  beet,"  and  whkfc 
bad  tacitly  selected  as  their  own. 

"Wo  shall  see,  my  dear,  we  shall  see,"  he  replied;  irisfcent  dis- 
playing any  marks  of  anger  at  her  remonstrance ;  M  tnitf  jum  anew 
as  well  as  I  do  that  everything  must  depend  upon.liBMltanes'ef 
finding  people  that  will  suit  us." 

"  Of  course,  dear,  of  course.    But  take  my -weed  nte.isv  me* 
that  you  will  do  nothing  to  signify,  eithsr  Here cm*mym&mm*i 
if  yon  don't  carry  it  with  a  high  hand  at  first,  irnd  "nnAp  ttw  im 
derstand  that  you  are  somebody." 

u  You  aro  not  far  wrong  there,  mv  dear ;  and,  ne^letfrgu  demv 
again  to  our  Fatima.    By  the  way,  this  New  Orleans  beauty  1    * 
you  look  as  slender  as  a  girl,  my  dear  Mis.  AllenJ**— ■  ■1m> 

Some  thought  of  the  same  kind  had  already 
analytical  head  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  ~ 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  person  who  could  ^ 

an  effect,  that  tho  negotiation  which  folio weoT  theirs  retnm  testis) 
keeping-room,  was  speedily  brought  to  a  happy  tei 

Poor  Miss  Louisa  Perkins-  started  a  little  at 
was  to  pay  ten  dollars  a  week  for  herself  and  her 
mitfced  herself  to  be  satisfied  upon  Mrs*  CarniefaeeKs^ 
abate  one,  provided  the  ladies  did  not-  mind  steering;  in 
small  room  up  stairs  that  looked  toward*  the  wtefc 

All  preliminaries  being  thus  happily  settled,  uoerpaBfrjr  £mBj 
accented  their  obliging  hostess's  invitation  tn  teste  psssNtissi  isflsa) 
keeping-room  and  its  sofas,  till  such  time  as  the  arrival  tftbtir 
baggage  should  enable  them  to  settle  themselves  inr  their  omnapsve- 
ments,  and  get  ready  for  dinner ;  the  hour  for  wlnehf  ab»isAssna& 
them,  was  five  o'clook. 

It  was  now  nearly  two,  and  some  natural  anxiety  hemavfc)  toe 
expressed  by  the  ladies*  lest  those  ever  precious  olQeotS  "*"  ' 
their  trunks,  might  not  arrive  in  time. 

And  now  it  was  that,  for  the  first  time,  Battgpfe  w 

evidence  that  it  was  possible  he  might  be  of  soaae  RH^nesT**' 
upon  Major  Allen  Barnaby's  declaring  that-  he  unit  lie  ismHuMi 
would  go  out  again  during,  the  heat'  of  the  day,  for  alHlieumsB 
in  the  world,  the  young  Spaniard  declared  that  the  son  wesv  de- 
lightful to  him,  and  having  received  the  m<^  cha^inoB^  inn1xts^ies» 
from  each  particular  lady,  as  to  which  particular  boot  ii'TCtt  espe- 
cially essential  he  should  get  released  for  her  instantlt,  he  set  off 
upon  his  mission,  and  performed  it  so  well,  that  hy^fbvr  tf&eefc  ins 
whole  party  were  made  supremely  happy,  by  finding,  tfttiiswiimi  m 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  unpacked  treasures,  ejkta*  well  tables* 
make  themselves  fine  as  if  they  had  never  left. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

At  five  o'clock  precisely  an  immense  dinner-bell  sent  its  startling 
sound  through  every  apartment  of  Mrs.  Carmichaers  establishment, 
but  lest  the  uninitiated  strangers  might  not  immediately  be  aware 
,  what  the  sound  meant,  a  brace  of  negro-girls  was  sent  by  the 
attentive  hostess,  to  tell  them  that  "  ebery  body  was  done  finished 
dressing,  and  gone  down  to  dinner." 

This  notice  came  in  welcome  time  to  everybody,  except  Miss. 
Matilda ;  but  she,  poor  dear  young  lady,  had  failed  in  no  less  than 
three  different  head-dresses,  which  she  had  attempted  to  arrange 
with  a  peculiarly  novel  effect ;  and  having  listened  unmoved  to  her 
sister's  repeated  entreaties  to  "  make  haste,  and  not  to  mind  just 
this  first  day,"  and  so  forth,  she  was  at  length  obliged  to  tear  ner- 
self  from  her  looking-glass,  at  the  bidding  of  Black  Jessy,  with  half 
her  lank  ringlets  tucked  back,  because  they  would  not  curl,  after 
being  so  long  trifled  with  in  the  fervid  atmosphere  of  Mrs.  Car- 
michaers west  room.  She  was,  however,  comforted  with  the 
consciousness  that  her  dress  "  sat  like  wax,"  and  that  her  tight 
sleeves  made  her  look  uncommonly  young.  With  such  elasticity 
of  step  as  this  dear  thought  sufficed  to  give  her,  she  preceded  her 
quiet  sister  down  stairs,  being  ushered  into  the  dining-room  by 
Jessy,  just  as  about  eighteen  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  Mrs. 
Carmichael  at  their  head,  had  taken  their  places  at  table. 

Some  little  bustle  followed  this  tardy,  entrance ;  but  this  over, 
the  business  of  the  hour  began — a  business  which  in  every  party 
varies  according  to  the  individual  character  of  those  who  compose 
it.  Some,  as  usual,  thought  most  of  the  nature  of  what  was  put 
upon  the  table  to  eat,  and  others  of  the  nature  of  those  who  sat 
round  the  table  to  eat  it.  Eight  out  of  the  twelve  of  Mrs.  Car- 
michael's  previous  boarders,  were  gentlemen,  a  preponderance 
highly  agreeable  to  most  of  the  new-comers. 

Don,  or  Monsieur  Tornorino,  as  Mrs.  Carmichael  called  him, 
cared  not  a  straw  about  the  matter,  nor  would  Miss  Louisa  have 
paid  more  attention  to  it  than  he  did,  had  it  not  been  that  she 
knew  her  "poor  dear  Matilda"  would  be  pleased;  a  conviction 
which  rendered  her  pleased  too. 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  always  confessed,  that  on  the  whole,  she 
greatly  preferred  the  society  of  gentlemen  to  that  of  ladies.  Patty, 
in  this,  appeared  likely  through  life  to  follow  her  mamma's  ex- 
ample. The  major  had  almost  given  up  looking  at  ladies  at  ail,  even 
to  discover  whether  they  were  young  or  old,  handsome  or  ugly,  so 
perfectly  was  he  aware  that  little  or  no  profit  could  be  made  of 
them.  And  as  for  our  fair  Matilda,  her  feelings  on  the  occasion 
may  surely  be  left  to  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  to  discover.  • 

"Major  Alien  Barnaby,  gentlemen,"  said  Mia.  C*xyDM5ka*3u, 
with  a  sort  of  circular  bow  to  the  table,  u  ml<^&bms«9^ 
his  son-in-law." 
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This,  by  oil  the  laws  of  New  Orleans  elegance,  was  a  proper 
and  sufficient  introduction  of  the  whole  party,  and  as  such  it  was 
received ;  for  as  the  dinner  proceeded,  the  new  guests,  whether 
male  or  female,  were  occasionally  addressed  without  reserve  by  the 
former  ones.  Of  these  former  ones,  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen 
were  newly-married  couples,  beginning  their  married  lives  by  in- 
dulging in  a  "  spell  of  boarding;"  the  domestic  indolence  which  it 
permits,  rendering  it,  in  all  parts  of  the  union,  a  very  favourite 
portion  of  human  life,  but  more  especially  so  in  the  south,  where 
every  exertion  is  considered  as  a  positive  evil.  These  two  exceed- 
ingly liappy  couples  were  known  respectively  by  the  names  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anastasius  Grimes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Hocks. 
The  two  other  ladies  were  a  Mrs.  and  Miss  Beauchamp,  and  one  of 
the  other  gentlemen,  a  Colonel  Beauchamp,  the  husband  of  the 
former,  and  the  father  of  the  latter  lady. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp,  in  any  other  country  than  the  United  States, 
might  still  have  been  considered  as  young,  for  she  was  still  remark- 
ably handsome,  and  wanted  tliree  years  of  forty.  Her  daughter, 
a  young  thing  of  scarcely  seventeen,  was  as  beautiful  a  girl  as  it  was 
well  possible  for  the  eye  to  look  upon ;  yet  all  lovely  as  she  was,  it 
was  probable  that  she  would  in  a  year  or  two  be  more  lovely  still; 
for  her  graceful  form  was  almost  too  slight  and  elanc^e  for  feminine 
perfection  of  outline.  But  her  dark  eye  already  sparkled  with  in- 
telligence that  looked  as  if  the  spirit  were  of  greater  maturity  than 
the  fair  shrine  it  inhabited.  She  was  seated  between  her  father 
and  mother,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  noting  everything 
she  did,  and  everything  she  said. 

Then  there  were  two  elderly  gentlemen,  who  soon  contrived  to 
make  it  known  to  the  strangers  that  they  were  members  of  con- 
gress ;  a  younger  man,  by  name  Horatio  Timmsthackle,  who  hinted 
at  literary  occupations ;  and  another  younger  still,  Mr.  Washington 
Tomkins,  who  seemed  the  man  of  fashion,  par  excellence,  of  the 
party,  for  he  was  more  gaily  dressed,  and  gave  himself  incomparably 
more  airs  than  any  one  else.  Lastly,  there  was  an  Englishman,  also 
a  young  man ;  but  he  gave  himself  no  airs,  and  was  in  no  way 
remarkably  dressed;  but  being  seated  immediately  opposite  the 
beautiful  Miss  Beauchamp,  appeared  to  find  more  amusement  in 
watching  her  tricks,  than  in  exhibiting  any  of  his  own. 

And,  in  truth,  this  remarkable  young  lady  afforded  him  sufficient 

observation  in  this  way,  for  her  lively  mobility  equalled  her  beauty. 

Whether  she  ate  any  dinner  at  all  might  have  been  doubtful  at  the 

conclusion  of  the  repast,  even  to  an  accurate  observer ;  lor  it  was 

very  difficult  to  note  anything  save  the  expression  of  her  ™«fc 

beauteous  face,  which  recorded  a  rapid  succession  of  observations  on 

every  one  present. 

1    .      For  the  most  part,  however,  these  appeared  not  to  be  in  the 

quizzing  line,  but  to  be  maxta  \k\>  oi  c^haVl  remark  and  a  sort  of 

meditative  interpretation,  wnicAi&eem&i  ^^^^^jjg^Xfc^thcv 

consequence  of  it.     Her  dresa  ^a&  a&  m\u3a.  <n&.  *t^  wnxnsm^ 
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as  herself,  being  composed  of  the  smooth  shining  linen-cloth  of 
which  children's  pinbefores  are  made ;  but  it  was  delicately  fine, 
and  more  of  an  iron-gray,  than  of  the  usual  yellowish  tint.  At  the 
throat  and  wrists  it  was  relieved  by  the  plain  white  collar  and  cufts 
which  a  boy  might  have  worn ;  but  the  corsage,  which  was  fastened 
in  front  by  a  row  of  little  white  sugar-loaf  buttons,  had,  like 
Rebecca's  vest,  at  the  tournament  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  its  two 
or  three  last  buttons  unfastened ;  and  where  are  the  pearls,  or  the 
diamonds,  or  the  rubies,  or  the  emeralds,  which  would  have  struck 
the  eye  with  such  a  sense  of  beauty  as  did  the  ivory  neck  thus  dis- 
played? The  dress  was  confined  round  her  slender,  but  not  wasp- 
like waste,  by  a  neatly-fitted  band  of  the  same  material  of  which  it 
was  made,  and  the  whole  effect  was  enough  to  have  caused  a 
fashionable  dressmaker  to  hang  herself,  for  it  proclaimed,  with  an 
eloquence  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  her  art  was  worthless.  The 
dark  brown  silken  hair  of  the  beauty  appeared  to  be  all  of  the  same 
length,  and  was  gathered  into  one  smoothly  twisted  mass,  forming 
a  close  rich  knot  at  the  back  of  her  beautiful  little  head.  Madame 
Tornorino  was  seated  at  the  same  side  of  the  table  as  this  Annie 
Beauchamp,  and  the  young  Englishman,  notwithstanding  his  etude 
suivie  of  the  fair  American  features,  threw  a  glance  from  time  to 
time  upon  his  voting  countrywoman ;  the  contrast  between  them 
was  remarkable,  and  probably  did  not  escape  him. 

The  conversation  at  an  American  dinner-table  is  never  much, 
but  the  major  contrived  to  find  out  that  the  gentleman  next  to 
him,  a  Colonel  Wingrove,  and  one  of  the  members  of  congress, 
was  fond  of  a  game  of  piquet,  and  that  Mr.  Washington  Tomkins, 
the  young  man  of  fashion  who  sat  opposite,  was  considered  as  very 
rich,  played  at  billiards  and  e'carte,  was  trying  to  get  up  a  horse- 
race, and  was  ready  to  bet  upon  anything  and  everything.  So,  on 
the  whole,  Major  Allen  Barnaby  thought  the  party  agreeable,  or  at 
any  rate  that  the  party  «omposing  it  had  the  power  of  being  so. 

Considering  the  number  of  persons  at  table,  the  repast  was  over 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time ;  and  then  all  the  gentlemen 
starting  up,  the  ladies  started  up  after  them,  the  male  part  of  the 
society  strolling  off  to  sundry  coffee-houses,  and  the  ladies  returning 
to  the  "  keeping-room,"  where  they  amused  themselves  by  drinking 
lemonade  and  making  conversation. 

The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  might  have  induced  them  to 
scatter  themselves  as  widely  as  possible  apart,  for  which  species  of 
luxury  the  ample  apartment  was  well  suited,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  natural  curiosity  of  the  sex,  as  well  as  of  the  country,  induced 
the  American  ladies  to  gather  round  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  and  her 
party,  when,  by  degrees,  all  reserve  disappeared,  and  the  talk 
among  them  flowed  as  freely  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for 
years.  The  massive  Mrs.  Carmichael,  indeed,  soon  ceased  to  be  of 
the  society,  for  sleep  overpowered  her,  and  stretched  at  f\3>uA<se^5ec 
and  breadth  upon  an  enormous  sofa,  she  pte&ei&Vj  $«&»«&.  \»\sr&e«s 
any  symptom  of  animated  existence,  except  lae&T$  «rascta%» 
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u  You  have  come  over  in  an 
said  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  graciously  addressing' 
will  be  wonderful  luck  if  you  all  keep  out  of*  the  fitanf 
fresh  Europeans." 

"  Is  there  any  catching  fever  in  the  town,  ma^asa?*'* 
Miss  Louisa  Perkins,  in  a  voice  of  alarm. 

"  Oh  my !  what  a  funny  question," 
laughing.    "  Why  in  summer  and  autumn-  time,  Hear  Qtkmmtim 
always  got  plenty  of  fever." 

"Dear  me!    Then  I  hope  the  majonriD  no*  tttafe ofttagiK/ 
said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.    "A  young  married7 
daughter,  Madame  Tornorino,  should  always  be 
of  her  health." 

"Oh!  I  don't  mind  the  fever  a  fertfeu»,r 
"  Pm  so  glad  we've  got  here,  for  my  hufibasd  is  a* 
it!" 

"  That  certainly  shows  that  ho  is  a  gentleman- 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  "  for  New  Orleans  is,  past  doubt, 
cities  in  the  known  world." 

"  Oh,  mother!  I  wish  I  could  see  some  of 
known  world ! "  exclaimed  her  daughter. 

u  What,  the  European  cities*  I  expect  yon  moan?  my  dawf 
Well,  more  unlikely  tilings  have  happened  thai*  that;  Afroajr 
daughter  ma'am— perhaps  yours  is  an  only  daughter****,  aH^*— 
you  will  quite  understand  me  when  I  say,  that-  the  -oatyiliBg^aar 
of  a  gentleman  of  good  standing,  very  seldom  sets  her4aagmg«Bav 
anything,  without  having  a  good  chance  of  getting  it-n 

"  Perfectly  true,  ma'am,"  returned  Mrs.  Barn&byj  with  dfeattf 
and  feeling.  " Madame  Tornorino  is  an  only  daughter*  iwr 
cannot  deny  that  her  father's  ample  fortune  baa  ever  asrawgaaaT 
her  every  wish.  So  you  have  fixed  your  heart  upon  gong  to 
Europe,  have, you,  young  lady?  " 

"  I  ? )r  said  Annie.  "  Oh  no !  I  have  hardly  aeon  afiytirfsgin 
my  own  beautiful  land  yet." 

"  I  only  thought  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Barnaby,  "  from  wis*  yt* 
said  about  wishing  to  see  the  cities  of  the  unknown*  wosf£yoa 
know." 

"Do  you  call  Europe  an  unknown  world?*  said  loam, 
innocently. 

"  Why,  no  my  dear,  certainly  not.  Idid  not  mean  that,  of oosnm 
But  what  did  you  mean  ?  Where  was  it  yoti  were  wishing  to  got* 

"  I  very  seldom  mean  anything,  ma'am,  when  I'speal^nxojpki 
Miss  Beauchamp. 

"  I  hope  our  daughters  will  become  well  acquainted,"  i 
Beauchamp,  looking  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  at  the? 


silks  and  satins  of  the  Ertig^ak  mother  and  daughter.    "laosft 

wmfff 


your  young  lady  is  married^  \  can  ^wwasfe  ^ssrofafc  « 

our  Annie  as  smart  a  person  t»  cwac-  ^a»  ^naiiaanavl 
She  is  quite  mined  ttore^*^  ^^^^  ^w^' 
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"Smart?  "  again  muttered  the  puzzled  Patty,  fixing  her  eyes. 
on  Annie's-brown-holknd  dress. 

But  notwithstanding  the  utter  contempt*  which  she  felt  for  her 
claims  to  smartness,  she  was  too  sociably  disposed  to  neglect  this 
offered  opportunity  of  improving  her  acquaintance  with  a  native; 
and  drawing  a  chair  close  to  the  sofa  on  which  the  young  American 
was  seated,  she  began  what  she  intended  should  be  a  very  intimate 
conversation. 

"  I  day  say  you  will  be  full  of  envy  about  my  being  married, 
won't  you?  But  that  must  not  prevent  our  being  capital  good 
friends.  I  dare  say  you  will  be  married  soon.  How  old  are 
you?" 

"  I  think  mamma  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can,"  replied  Miss 
Beauchamp.     "  I  have  an  exceedingly  bad  memory." 

"  How  very  odd !  "  cried  Patty,  staring  at  her.  "Not  know 
how  old  you  are?  Why,  if  you  was  not  so  young  and  so  pretty," 
she  added,  lowering  her  voice,  "  that  is,  if  you  were  like  my  dear 
friend  there,  Miss  Matilda  Perkins,  I  should  understand  it.  She  is 
always  making  mistakes  about  what  age  she  is.  But  that  ia  all 
very  natural,  isn't  it  ?  " 

And  Patty  looked  at  her  poor  Mend  Matilda,  and  laughed. 
But  Annie  neither  looked,  laughed,  nor  answered,  but  sat  immov- 
ably still,  looking  as  much  like  a  fool  as  she  could  possibly  contrive 
to  do.  Poor  Matilda,  meanwhile,  who  felt  ■  that  her  American 
campaign  could  not  possibly  begin  till  she  had  made  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  natives,  was  receiving,  with  the  most  pleased  and 
zealous  attention,  some  little  initiatory  civilities  from  Mrs.  Grimes 
and  Mrs.  Hucks. 

"  You  are  direct  from  London,  I  expect,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Mrs- 
Grimes. 

"  Yes,  from  London,  direct,  ma'am,"  responded  Miss  Matilda, 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  her  of  putting  the 
stamp  of  fashion  upon  everything  she  did,  and  everything  she 
wore. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had  come  direct  from  Paris  instead ! " 
said  Mrs.  Hucksi  "  I  expect  you  know,  ma'am,  that  the  people  of 
fashion  in  the  Union,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  I  may  say,  don't  lay 
any  great  stress  upon  the  fashion  of  London.  We  calculate  that 
we  have  long  ago  given  the  go-by  to  that  old  city.  But  Paris  is 
something.  We  are  all  ready  and  willing  to  knock  under  there,  in  . 
the  article  of  taste  and  the  fine  arts,  such  as  millinery,  dressmaking, 
and  the  like.  We  count  that  England  is  worn  out  altogether  in 
that  respect,  which  is  the  reason,  I  expect,  why  folks  call  it  the  old 
country." 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  poor  Matilda;   nevertheless  her 
spirits  rallied  again,  as  she  recollected  how  very  much  nearer  Paris 
was  to  London  than  New  Orleans,  and  much  mora  «03assvjs>\*>  ore^.- 
ciliate  than  to  triumphf  she  gently  replied,  "Ttoafc  H&  ^osft,^\s&»"wa 
all  aay  ourselree.    We  all  consider  everything  mljowtoa.  «&  ssssrrr 
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ingly  old-fashioned,  excepting  just  what  is  brought  orer  to  mfnk 
from  Paris,  which  happens  very  often,  you  know,  became  of  the 
two  places  being  so  near." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  who  had  overheard  the  latter  part  of  tka 
conversation,  here  volunteered  her  valuable  imwmIjmm^  to  Ifii 
Matilda,  and  feeling  quite  as  desirous  of  being  considered  as  an 
arrival  of  fashionable  importance  as  her  friend  could  be,  with  a 
vastly  bolder  spirit  whereby  to  defend  her  claim,  she  speedily  took 
the  business  very  effectively  into  her  own  hands. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  correct,  ma'am,  than  your  observation 
respecting  the  London  fashions,"  said  she.  M I  am  sure  one  might 
think  you  were  just  come  from  Europe  to  hear  you,  for  all  yonaty 
is  exactly  as  if  a  London  lady  was  saying  it.  But  of  coarse  you 
know,  ma'am,  how  we  manage  about  these  matters?  Whenlasr 
tee,  I  mean  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  people  of  first-rate  im- 
portance and  fashion,  who  have  been  introduced  at  court!  you  know, 
and  all  that ;  for  the  common  middling  kind  of  gentry  really  knonr 
very  little  about  the  matter,  and  are  as  well  contented  when  tkr 
put  their  vulgar  stupid  heads  into  a  London-made  bonnet,  as  if  it 
had  been  brought  express  from  Paris.  But  we,  of  the  upper  clasM, 
cannot  endure  anything  of  the  kind.  Couriers  arrive  m  London 
from  Paris  four  times  m  every  day,  for  no  other  purpose  in  the 
world  than  just  to  bring  over  bonnets  and  dresses.  You  enroot 
think  what  a  pretty  sight  it  is,  just  after  one  of  these  spring  van 
has  arrived,  to  see  the  unpacking  of  the  cases  in  the  rooms  of  the 
fashionable  milliners !  I  really  do  not  know  anything  so  degas* 
and  so  interesting !  No  ladies,  however,  who  have  not  been  pre- 
sented at  court,  are  ever  permitted  to  be  present  on  these      


It  was  absolutely  necessary,  you  know,  to  make  some  arrangement 
and  regulation  of  this  kind,  or  the  milliners'  rooms  would  have  bam 
filled  with  a  perfect  mob.  But  since  this  has  been  finally  settled, 
nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  the  company  one  meets  on  then 


occasions." 


"Really!  Well  now,  that  does  seem  to  be  a  very  queer  ides,  te 
be  sure,  let  who  will  have  invented  it  1 "  said  Mrs.  Beaueanty 
with  a  little  air  of  disdain.  "  But  pray,  ma'am,  are  gentlemen  ever 
admitted  ?" 

"  Certainly  they  are,"  replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  with  dignity, 
u  Such,  I  mean,  as  have  been  presented  at  court." 

"  Oh !  then  Mr/Robert  Owen  goes  to  see  the  caps  and  booneto, 
.1  expect,"  said  Annie  Beauchamp,  innocently. 

"  If  he  is  a  man  of  fashion,  I  dare  say  he  does,"  answered  tfc 
not-too- well-informed  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby. 

The  young  lady  did  not  reply,  but  closed  her  eyes  as  if  ditjMSB 

to  sleep.    The  conversation,  however,  proceeded  between  the  otsst 

ladies,  who  all,  with,  tbe  exception  of  Miss  T^niq^  mp^^  awfe* 

to  hear  what  further  "Mxa.  ^ea^Hcuta^  ^tciq3&  say,  and  H* 

Beauchamp  answer.  .*_*.» 

"  It  was  but  a  day  or  t^o\^o^^^op»J«ft.va54R»^ 
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brmer  lady,  "  that  we  paid  our  compliments  for  the  last  time  this 
;eason  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  sweet,  pretty,  amiable 
jreature  she  is,  I  assure  you.  It  is  a  great  advantage,  ma'am, 
specially  where  one  has  a  young  daughter  to  bring  out,  to  have 
;he  privilege  of  going  to  court.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
vorld  will  stand  in  the  place  of  that — positively  nothing." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what,  my  good  lady,"  returned  Mrs.  Beau- 
ihamp,  her  handsome  eyes  looking  rather  fierce,  and  her  complexion 
jonsiderably  heightened — "  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  out  of  pure 
jleverness  and  good  nature.  I  expect  you  won't  find  it  answer 
joining  over  American  ladies  with  long  stories  about  going  to  court, 
because  it  is  the  very  thing  of  all  creation  that  we  most  hate, 
lespise,  and  abominate.  You  can't,  I  expect,  though  you  do  come 
Tom  the  old  country,  you  can't  be  so  unaccountable  ignorant  as 
lot  to  know  that  a  court  is  a  thing  we  would  no  more  permit  in  this 
;ountry  than  we  would  the  putting  of  poison  into  our  bread ;  that 
;he  very  name  of  it  turns  us  sick,  and  that  all  the  unfortunate 
people,  that  God,  in  one  of  his  mysteries,  permits  still  to  be  the 
Citifying  victims  of  such  unnatural  and  degrading  oppression,  ought 
iever  to  mention  such  a  thing  in  the  presence  of  a  free  citizen,  any 
uore  than  they  would  any  other  disgraceful  or  indecent  misfortune 
ihat  unhappily  belonged  to  them." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  so  completely  thunderstruck  and  over- 
powered by  this  unexpected  burst  of  eloquence,  that  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  unable  to  answer  a  word.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who,  excepting  when  her  patriotic 
feelings  (upon  which  she  particularly  prided  herself)  were  touched, 
wras  really  a  very  amiable  woman — it  is  highly  probable  that  she 
aot  only  saw,  but  lamented  the  very  violent  effect  she  had  pro-  * 
luced.  She  would  have  scorned  and  hated  herself  had  she,  upon 
bearing  a  person  actually  boast  of  having  been  at  a  court  (without 
teing  forced  to  go  there  by  political  necessity,  like  the  American 
ninisters) — she  would  have  scorned,  hated,  and  belittered  herself 
Tor  ever,  had  she  heard  this  without  raising  the  hallowed  voice  of 
xeedom  to  express  her  sense  of  its  baseness.  But  she  did  not  the 
east  in  the  world  wish  to  be  otherwise  than  exceedingly  polite  and 
genteel  in  her  demeanour  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  and  all  other 
European  ladies.  Such  were  now  her  secret  feelings  as  she  watched 
>he  perturbed  and  puzzled  countenance  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  and 
lad  she  known  them,  she  would  very  likely  have  parodied  against 
lerself  the  famous  lines — 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ? 

Under  the  influence  of  feelings  such  as  these,  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
letermined  to  make  it  manifest  to  the  strangers,  that  a  perfect 
'  American  female  "  could  be  as  much  celebrated  and  di&t\\^g&&&&. 
br  her  politeness  and  her  literature,  as  for  "Viet  ^\»Yuofcassa.  «sA. 
political  superiority.     With  this  view,  b\i&  at  caw  Oaaja%^  ^m* 


■»■■  ■    w^^p 
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heroic  tone  for  ono  of  familiar  kindnfs,  and 
you,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  and  then  other  ladies,  who  nave 
inch  a  curious  long  way  to  see  out  western  weaider  of  :am?wi 
I  must  not  let  yon  all  fancy  that  the  patriotic  wetanth ef  tar-In 
notions  blinds  us  to  all  those  Accomphshmeoni  anuamewsssftfti 
do  with  the  government.  It  is  quite  ike  oentneiy,  Xiennvswa, 
and  I  expect  that  you'll  realise  this  Act  before  ym  nave  faakog 
in  the  country.  The  great  point  of  all  with  on  is  yawMtnana, 
you  know,  which  we  make  a  uiocit  psiiinnlar  fii<|sV  of  ■ssfyisg 
And  that,  to  our  honour  be  it  spoken,  oven  a%ew, when  swan 
quite  availed  of  the  fact  that  we  hare  for  *oaae  jnonehi  pa*,'!*/ 
our  native  productions,  gone  far  beyond  anything  tans 
printed  or  written  in  the  old  world.  But  tibia,  of  -on 
touch  any  of  us  in  the  manner  of  a  snrpria^  beennasjafl 
phical  people  know  that  a  soil  that  is  close  warned  np 
out,  can't  be  expected  to  produce  things  as  fine  *und  ' 
new  soil.  There  is  nobody,  I  expect,  that  will  veni 
diet  that,  now-a-days.  But  never*  bit  the  leas' Ja 
still  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  patronage  to 
And,  I'll  tell  you  what,  ladies,  there  is  still,  aw 
terrible  great  advance  which  our  authors  have  In&efaaainaJnlBM 
the  English,  there  is  still  one  way  in  which  an-Jsng^sntigenl 


<sr  lady  either,  might  put  everybody  of  all  eoqntwws  in  Usj*mW 
behind  them  in  the  point  ef  fame ;  and  that  is  by  * 
and-out  good  book  of  travels  upon  the  United  State 
that  there  is  nobody  bold  enough  to  deny  that  it  in- 
ject in  the  world,  and  so  it  would  have  been,  no  enantt  ntHs,** 
nobody  had  ever  put  pen  to  paper  about  it.    Bat  when 
of  all  the  lies  that  have  get  to  be  contradicted,  one  asm 
,not  to  see  that  such  a  book  might  be  made  as  would 
Author's  name  as  glorious  throughout  the  Union  a 
Lafayette  himself.    And  as  to  dollars !    Oh,  my ! 
no  end  to  the  dollars  as  would  be  made  by  it." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  through  all  the  varioua 
chances  of  her  life,  must  ever  have  appeared  totiie 
really  was— namely,  a  woman  of  very  extraoxdinnty 
Though  in  general,  perhaps,  more  of  a  talker  taan^  hntenavan 
felt  as  she  now  listened  to  Mrs.  Beanchamp,  that  at 
moment  much  more  was  to  be  gained  by  acquiring  *faan  fcyv 
information ;  and  when  her  first  dismay,  occasioned;  by  " 
champ's  patriotic  outbreak,  had  subsided,  she  gave  ~ 
undivided  attention  to  every  syllable  she  uttered. 

It  must  elevate  the  characters  of  both  Major  ATi^m 

and  his  lady  in  the  mind  of  my  readers,  when  they  are  toldanl 
they  were  at  this  period  of  their  lives  on  much  ni  *~"  '*  * 

tennstogether  than  at  any  former  time  since  their 
Bath  these  excellent  yjw«pa\eii  ^am^annflinnL^^  ^ 
ommany  points  it  wea  qmte  Vaxyan^^niatinwii  Hmnai 
imitate-better,  there  were  c^aaaTCBgwJ*  iic<***Mli 


they  first  married,  that  they  might  not  perhaps,  from 
of  their  previous  habits  of  life,  hold  precisely  the 
dfpnkras.  Under  this  impression  he  had,  in  many  eases, 
jjr  concealed  some  little  circumstances  which  he  thought 
Sapoaribly  startle  his  lady,  and  so  managed  others,  as  gently 
9g  before  her  eyes  whatever  he  wished  should  become  familiar 
u,  and  thus  by  degrees,  had  gradually  led  her  to  a  degree  of 
endent  thinking  on  most  subjects,  hardly  inferior  to  his  own 
that  now  he  had  really  scarcely  a  thought  that  he  concealed 
her,  and  she  was  quite  as  well  aware  that  his  position  was  at 
ime  a  little  critical  as  he  could  be  himself.  It  was  doubtless 
da  reason  that  she  now  listened  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp  with  such 
attention.  The  major  had  given  her  very  clearly  to  under- 
,  that  their  well-doing  for  the  future  depended  altogether 
their  being  able  to  establish  themselves  in  the  esteem  and 
•liking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  in  which  they  had  in 
taken  refuge,  from  a  good  deal  that  might  have  made  it 
lit  for  them  to  find  an  agreeable  abode  elsewhere.  Every 
that  her  new  acquaintance  uttered,  therefore,  seemed  to  be 
ith  important  meaning,  and  before  she  had  ceased  to  speak, 
Feet  had  been  produced  on  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby, 

I  as  she  afterwards  said,  in  communicating  it  to  the  major, 
ikely  to  have  an  influence  on  the  whole  of  her  future  life. 
Then  deep  impressions  are  made  upon  the  soul,  it  often 
js,  for  a  time,  as  if  the  effect  produced  were  working  so 
$ly  within  as  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  result  from  being 
isible  without.  And  so  it  was  on  the  present  occasion  with 
Allen  Barnaby.  Neither  Mrs.  Beauchamp  herself,  nor  any 
person  present,  were  in  the  least  degree  aware  of  what  was 
;  on  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  mind.  Nevertheless,  she  had 
lent  command  of  herself  to  retain  the  appearance  of  being 
stly  present  to  everything  that  was  passing.  When  Mrs. 
es  remarked  to  her  that  u  there  was  no  country  in  the  world 
mjoyed  the  luxury  of  iced  water  in  the  same  elegant  manner 
ew  Orlines,"  she  bowed  and  smiled  exactly  with  a  proper 
e  of  acquiescence ;  and  when  Mrs.  Ilucks,  holding  out  her 
or  inspection,  said  that  she  supposed  the  ladies  had  heard 
Ajnerican  females  were  famous  for  their  beauty  in  that  parti- 
part  of  the  person,  any  one  in  the  world  who  had  seen  her, 
b  have  supposed  that  she  knew  what  had  been  said.  But,  in 
of  fact,  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  the  observation 
;?  yet  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  cleverness  made  a  little  action 
*er  liand  towards  Miss  Matilda  Perkins,  who  was  sitting  near 
J  jf  to  refer  the  matter  to  her,  from  thinking  her  a  person 
*XT  "weU  calculated  to  discuss  it.    This  instantly  carried  the 

II  of  every  American  lady  present,  except  the  sleeping  Annie, 
/tfiss  Matilda ;  and  as  that  graceful  young  lady  was  blessed 

long  slender  foot,  which  might  have  defied  the  toes  of 
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though  there  was  "  stuff  enough  "  in  one  of  her  long  afippen  to 
make  a  ]>air  for  many,  it  answered  very  well,  as  it  brought  ob  t 
long  discussion  upon  long  feet  and  short  feet,  and  broad  feet  and 
narrow  feet,  and  round  feet  and  square  feet— ell  of  which  sheltered 
the  revery  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  from  observation,  and  enabled 
her  very  satisfactorily  to  arrange  her  thoughts  before  shewn  called 
upon  by  Mrs.  Cannichael  to  decide  whether  she  would  tain  co&e 
or  tea. 

By  that  time  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  her  usual  state  of 
mind  to  be  aware  that  of  all  the  party  which  had  dined  togphVnr. 
her  own  set  and  the  portly  lady  of  the  w»«rf^  wore  all  tint 
remained  in  the  saloon,  and  it  was  not  without  a  imnmtion  of  ear? 
that  she  learned  they  were  all  gone  to  various  evening  parties,  of 
which  a  vast  number  were  nightly  given  in  the  town.  The  only 
gentleman  who  reappeared  was  the  yonng-igng1i»hwiftn|  ijfj*  Tgyrtm; 
but  having  looked  round  the  large  half-lighted  room  in  save*  of 
some  one  whom,  as  it  appeared,  he  did  not  find,  he  rambled  into 
the  moonlit  balcony  for  a  few  minutes,  then  passed  through  toe 
saloon  again,  and  disappeared. 

Dulness  seemed  now  to  settle  heavily  upon  the  party.  Ma 
Carmichael,  after  subjecting  Miss  Matilda  Perkins,  who  chanced  to 
1)6  the  one  seated  next  her,  to  the  usual  transatlantic  prooas  of 
interrogation,  as  to  everything  about  her  goings  and  doraga,  pat 
and  future,  did  not  appear  to  consider  herself  obliged  to  do  tat 
honours  of  her  mansion  any  further ;  and  having  caused  a  Asms 
slave  to  bring  in  a  large  square  of  light-green  gauze,  and  ao  *> 
arrange  it  round  her  head,  neck,  and  arms  as  to  protect  her  ftoa 
the  attacks  of  mosquitoes,  she  deliberately  preparedherself  fcrafeep. 

Had  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  therefore,  been  at  that  monwt 
inclined  for  conversation  (which  she  certainly  was  not),  she  wosti 
not  have  indulged  in  it ;  her  fixed  and  steadfast  resolution  to  cav 
ciliate  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Union,  being  east 
sufficient  to  prevent  her  running  the  risk  of  keeping  any  of  tsaa 
awake  when  they  wished  to  sleep ;  so  she  quietly  prepared  henat 
to  follow  her  gigantic  hostess's  example.  But  she  soon  found  that 
there  were  two  causes  which  would  render  this  impossible,  lb 
first  arid  most  important  was  the  absence  of  the  green  game— «*  I 
no  sooner  had  she  lain  herself  in  an  attitude  of  rest,  tk^n  aaaarpf 
threatening  buzz  became  audible  around  her ;  and  in  the  art 
that  irritating  paroxysm  of  feverish  unrest  supervened,  which  aoat 
can  conceive  or  comprehend  who  have  not  been  fnrootied  to  s» 
torment.  The  second  cause  of  prevention  to  her  deajbredrepoae  vat 
the  voice  of  her  daughter,  who  now  began,  in  accents  less  soft  ta» 
those  of  the  forsaken  wood-pigeon,  first  to  deplore  the  ond 
absence  of  her  lord,  and  then  to  predict  how  he  should  be  taetfai 
when  she  got  him  again. 

So  Mrs.  Allen  Barna^  t^si^  V«r^  ^  ^g^  ^^  loolis] 
round  her,  conceived  the  verv  Yt&na\ \&*a*>  *feafe>*s»^»  *•*  *» 
what  it  might,  the  \)«Btib^s^^  ^^^'^^'w^'    ' 
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Mat  too  jocose  for  the  matter  of  it,  his  wife  took  it  in  very  good 
part,  declaring  herself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  declaring  also  that  she 
should  lose  no  time  in  beginning  her  interesting  and  very  im- 
portant task. 

"  I  shall  of  course,"  she  added,  "  greatly  want  some  competent 
person  to  assist  me  with  information  on  many  points  wherein  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  immediately  to  obtain  it  myself !  but 
wbat  I  hope  and  trust  to,  is,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  form  a  close 
intimacy  with  that  charming  woman,  Mrs.  Beauchamp ;  and  you, 
my  dearest  major,  must  help  me  to  obtain  this  object.  I  know 
nobody  in  the  world  so  capable  of  putting  a  thing  in  a  good  light 
as  you  are,  when  you  have  a  mind  to  do  it.  xou  know  what  I 
mean,  my  dear  Donny — a  little  embellishment,  and  the  least  bit  in 
the  world  of  invention,  will  make  everything  easy  to  me.  All  I 
want  you  to  do  is  just  to  say  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  in  your  clever, 
easy  way,  that  I  have  been  rather  celebrated  in  my  own  country 
as  an  author,  but  that  hitherto,  from  modesty,  I  have  always  pub- 
lished under  a  feigned  name.  And  then,  you  know,  if  you  like  it, 
you  may  just  hint  at  any  one  particular  author  you  please,  saying 
enough  to  put  her  upon  the  scent,  but  without  committing  yourself 
by  absolutely  pronouncing  any  particular  name." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I  could  do  that,"  answered  the  major,  "  if  you 
thought  it  would  do  any  good." 

"  Good?  Trust  me,  Donny,  it  would  do  all  the  good  in  the  world ; 
and  if  you  will  only  help  me  so  far,  you  shall  see  that  I  know  how 
to  help  myself  too.  Til  take  care,  major,  not  to  disgrace  whatever 
you  may  take  it  into  your  head  to  say  of  me." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  then  you  have  only  to  tell  me  in  what 
direction  my  hints  are  to  go.  I  shall  not  like  to  begin  till  I  am 
quite  sure  of  putting  you  and  your  side-saddle  upon  the  right 
horse.  Who,  of  all  the  lady- writers,  would  you  best  like  to  be 
taken  for?" 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  mused  for  a  moment  or  two  before  she 
replied,  and  then  said — 

"  Mrs.  Hemings,  I  am  afraid,  is  dead ;  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  she  is,"  said  the  major. 

"  And  Miss  Austin  ?    What's  become  of  Miss  Austin  ?  " 

"  lam  afraid  she  is  dead,  too,  my  Barnaby,"  said  he. 

"  Dear  me,  how  provoking ! "  returned  the  lady ;  "but  it  does 
not  signify,  there  are  lots  more.  Let  us  see — there  is  Miss 
Edgeworth." 

"  But  you  know,  my  dear,  she  has  never  been  married.     How 
should  we  manage  about  Patty?    It  will  be  downright  scandal  to 
make  out  that  our  Patty  is  the  child  of  an  unmarried  lady,"  said 
the  conscientious  Major  Allen  Barnaby. 

tt      "Then  I  don't  care  a  straw  who  it  is,"   returned  his  wife. 
Xpu  must  make  out  I  am  somebody  famous,  and  that  will 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  I  really  think  I  do  understand  yon 
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now  perfectly:  and  you  are  such  a  devilish 

say.  somehow  or  other,  yon  wfll  make  the 

my  best,  at  any  rate,  to  help  yon.     Bat  hark! — ■ 

dering  breakfast -bell !    Now  watch  me,  and  see.  if  I  dost 

my  part  of  the  job  without  losing  time.7* 


CHAPTER 

At  ten  o'clock,  or  thereabout*,  the  comfortable  inmates,  that  m  to 

say,  the  white  inmate*  of  Mb.  CannkhaeTs 

met  for  breakfast.    Most  of  them  obeyed  the 

bell  on  this  occasion  simultaneously,  entering  the 

the  same  moment,  and  were  proceeding  to  take 

table  in  the  same  order  as  at  the  dinner  of-  yesterday^ 

Allen  Barnaby,  with  that  sort  of  easy  good  * 

find  it  so  difficult  to  resist,  turned  from  the  piece  he 

occupied  beside  his  lady,  and  dropping  into  die  chair  next  M» 
Beauchamp,  said — 

i;  It  is  too  cruel,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  «ri«— »  a  jsf 
Englishman,  who  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  expressly  for  the  pan* 
of  making  acquaintance  with  persons  whose  «»+a*— pi  til  wan*—  b 
considers  as  the  first  in  the  world,  it  will  be  much  too  crael'if  J» 
insist  upon  all  our  party  sitting  together,  so  that  we  osn  make 
none  other.  Shall  I  be  forgiven  if  I  break  through  the  estsfllsM 
order  of  things,  and,  begging  Mr.  Washington  Tomkine  to  take  iff 
seat  beside  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  venture  to  place  myself  next  He 
lady  of  Colonel  Beauchamp  ?  " 

It  is  probable,  by  the  smile  and  the  bow  which  were  nTfhufri, 
as  this  was  said,  between  the  colonel  and  the  major,  that  someje> 
gress  towards  acquaintance  had  been  made  between  themdng 
the  rambling  of  the  preceding  evening ;  at  any  rate,  the  ovsttms 
was  well  received.  Sirs.  Beauchamp  smiled  very  graciously  op* 
the  major  as  he  took  his  seat,  and  the  elegant  Mr.  WaaluiMtoa 
Tomkins  muttered  something  about  u  vastly  happy,"  as  heioaW 
full  in  the  face  of  the  beautiful  Annie,  and  sat  down  in  the  ehair 
opposite  to  her.  * 

Major  Allen  Barnaby,  doubtless,  nattered  hiwuHf  that  the  dft* 
chat  of  a  breakfast-table  would  give  him  the  opportunity  he 
wanted  of  communicating  a  little  information  respecting  the  ¥b* 
literary  reputation  of  his  wife,  and  it  is  probable  that  tee  nan* 
appearance  of  the  viands  on  the  table,  suggesting  the  neoanfyif 
length  of  time  for  their  consumption,  might  have  made  him  Ai 
sure  of  having  ample  time  before  him  for  that  purpose. 

But  in  this  he  deceived  himself  altogether ;  hee&teshs.  of  •» 


inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  ^Bs>^>^ax^^\^Nt«a  taugoasUetajMB* 
how,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  ometette  aoufjlfo ;  ^^^al 
Carmichael  could  mate  it,  ^^^xo^e«wii^^Taa«^BaA^ 


»  JjonunaTiian  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the  impunity  of 

&«herbet,  and  enormous  platters  of  scalding  hot  bread 
I -with  a  celerity  that  really  suggested  the  idea  of  magic, 
ttfaart,  every  American  lady  and  gentleman  had  breakfasted,  and 
■dBciently,  before  Major  Allen  Barnaby  had  done  more  towards 
|g  the  conversation  to  the  point  he  aimed  at,  than  saying  that 
|>ed  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  would  be  fortunate  enough  to  make 

3naintance  of  some  intimacy  with  the  lady  he  had  the  happi- 
addressiDg,  as  it  was  highly  essential  to  the  particular  objects 
ad  in  view,  that  she  should  know  and  be  known  to  the  most 
iguighed  persons  in  the  Union. 

Kb.  Beauchamp  seemed  by  no  means  displeased  at  this.  She 
d  and  she  smiled ;  but  before  it  was  possule  she  could  speak, 
e  gentlemen  of  the  party  rose,  and  all  the  ladies  immediately 
red  their  example,  and  rose  after  them.  The  breakfast  was 
and  the  heavily  "laden  table  cleared. 

[ajor  Allen  Barnaby  was  startled,  but  not  defeated.  He  spoke 
e  luxury  of  Mrs.*  Carmichael's  large,  cool  saloon,  and  said  he 
1  the  ladies  did  not  entirely  forsake  it  in  the  mornings. 
Why,  it  isn't  very  often,  I  expect,  that  you'll  find  American 
j  there,  major,  unless  they  are  just  quite  literary  people,  who 
up  everything  for  the  sake  of  conversing  with  gentlemen 
» books ;  I  don't  calculate  that,  except  these,  you'll  often  find 
*ican  ladies  out  of  their  own  chambers  in  a  morning  any- 


i 


3." 


Then  I  trust  that  you  and  your  charming  daughter  are 
ether  devoted  to  literature  ?  "  he  replied.  "  You  will,  indeed, 
it  case  find  a  most  suitable  and  truly  congenial  companion  in 
Allen  Barnaby.    She  lias  never  yet  published  anything  under 

wn  name  but " 

'ere  all  the  party  having  begun  to  move  off,  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
bliged  to  move  off  too ;  which  the  major  perceiving,  again  ex- 
3d  his  hope  that  she  and  her  daughter,  who  had  now  taken 
rm,  were  going  to  the  saloon. 

Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  take  a  spell  in  the  keeping-room 
norning,"  she  replied ;  her  curiosity  being  in  truth  as  vividly 
ened  as  Major  Allen  Barnaby  himself  could  desire  by  the 
ajie  had  spoken. 

hey  therefore  moved  on  together,  and  the  balcony  with  its  fine 
;e-trees  being  now  in  perfect  shade,  the  attentive  major  led 
ray  into  it,  and  was  presently  happy  enough  to  find  himself 
t  on  a  bench  with  the  charming  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 
Is  yet,"  he  immediately  resumed,  "  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  has 
published  any  work  with  her  own  name ;  but  entre  nous,  and 
ty  great  secret,  I  will  whisper  in  your  ear  that  she  does  not 
iTvays  to  go  on  in  that  way ;  and  in  fact,  for  I  see  no  rea- 
-  J  should  not  confess  it  to  a  lady  so  evidently  of  superior 
you  are,— in  fact,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  our  chief 

nOW  Vrntinsr  VOUr  irlormno  /Mnnfnr  io  ir»  crivft  her  Mi  ODDOT- 
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tunity  of  writing  her  remarks  upon  it.  You  have  no  idea  how 
admirable  her  style  is,  and  in  just  appreciation  of  character  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  she  has  no  equaL  If  she  succeeds  in  this  under- 
taking, as  I  fully  hope  and  expect  she  will  do,  I  have  told  be- 
plainly  that  I  will  not  permit  her  any  longer  to  conceal  her  name. 
You  must  not  think  me  a  tyrant,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  be- 
cause I  speak  thus  authoritatively ;  but  like  all  persons  of  genius, 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  appreciates  her  own  talents  with  a  degree  of 
modesty  that  is  absolutely  absurd ;  and  really,  in  my  opinion,  ft 
has  become  a  duty,  for  the  sake  of  her  daughter,  and  the  notis 
Spanish  family  with  whom  we  have  been  so  nappy  as  to  airy  oar- 
selves,  that  a  fame  so  richly  earned,  should  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  a  supposititious  name.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  ?  Do  you 
not  think  I  am  right  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  and  indeed,  I  do,  sir ! "  replied  the  greatly  excited 
Mrs.  Beauchamp ;  "  but  may  I  just  ask  you  the  favour  of  teffing 
me  under  what  name  your  lady  has  hitherto  published  ?  " 

Major  Allen  Barnaby  looked  in  the  lady's  handsome  face  withi 
very  intelligent  smile,  and  raising  his  fore-finger  to  the  side  of  hi 
nose,  said — 

"  There  are  some  things,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  that  I  dan 
not  do ;  but  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  for  your  satisfaction,  that  if 
you  shall  be  induced  to  bestow  as  much  of  your  valuable  friendship 
upon  my  admirable  wife,  as  I  am  inclined  to  flatter  myself  you  wul 
do,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  you  will  not  be  long  before  you  dis- 
cover her  secret.  Her  manner  of  thinking,  her  manner  of  speak- 
ing, will  be  sure  to  betray  her — and  I  will  not  deny  that  I  shall  to 
heartily  glad  of  it ;  for  in  this  distinguished  country,  at  any  rate, 
she  will  then  enjoy  the  possession  of  the  fame  which  she  had  0  - 
wantonly  sported  with,  and  I  may  say,  thrown  away  in  Europe. 
Yes,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  though  I  know  she  would  quarrel  withne 
for  saying  so,  I  really  shall  be  delighted  if  you  find  ner  out.* 

"  And  so,  I  guess,  shall  I  be  too  J"  returned  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
with  great  animation.  "  Oh !  it  would  be  first-rate  delightful  to 
turn  round  some  day,  smack  upon  her,  and  call  her  by  her  lato 
name.  I  shall  enjoy  it  to  be  sure !  And  you  must  not  refuse,  major, 
to  give  me  a  little  token,  now  and  then,  if  you  see  I  am  in  the 
right  way,  and  cry  4  Burn ! '  as  the  children  do  when  they  are 
playing  hide-and-seek." 

"As  much  as  I  can  venture  to  do  so  without  getting  into  a 

scrape,  I  certainly  will,"  he  replied ;  "  for,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall 

enjoy  the  joke  as  much  as  you  will.    And  may  I  then  hope,  nff 

dear  madam,  that  now  you  are  aware  what  Mrs.  Allen  Barnabji 

object  is  in  coming  to  this  country,  you  will  extend  a  helping  hand 

to  her,  and  by  giving  her  the  assistance  of  native  infbrmatioi 

(without  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  such  a  work  on  be 

satisfactorily  produced)  ena\A&tax  a&  <m<fe  «o  do  justice  to  her 

talents,  and  to  the  magmiic^  svft^ttfc  ^\^^&ssrtakK&,r 

"  There  is  nothing  in  all  ciea\ioii^^V^\^^«sQ»b^i 
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to  do,"  eagerly  returned  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  "  All  the  women  in 
the  Union — the  white  women,  of  course,  I  mean — are  counted  good 
patriots ;  indeed,  they  are  pretty  considerable  famous  for  it ;  but  I 
.  expect  that  you  won't  light  upon  one  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  as 
out-tops  me  in  that  respect ;  and  what  my  mind  has  undergone  in 
the  way  of  rage  at  all  the  horrible,  scandalous,  lying  books,  as  have 
been  spit  out  by  the  envy  of  the  old  country  against  us,  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  will  choose  to  describe.  But  it  is  quite  droll  to 
think  what  I  said  to  your  lady  last  evening,  major ;  why  she  must 
have  thought  I  was  a  witch  to  be  sure ! " 

"  What  did  you  say  to  her,  madam  ?  "  demanded  he,  with  every 
appearance  of  eager  curiosity. 

"  What,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  "  she  Upver  mentioned  to 
you — she  never  told  you,  that  I  had  been  talking  exactly  of  such  a 
book  as  what  you  have  now  been  speaking  of,  and  saying  what  an 
outrageous  beautiful  success  it  was  sure  to  have  in  the  Union,  if  it 
was  but  written  with  decent  attention  to  truth,  and  such  a  con- 
formity to  the  merits  of  the  country  as  the  in-dwellers  in  it,  who 
everybody  must  allow  are  the  only  proper  judges,  would  be  likely 
to  approve?    Did  not  your  lady  say  anything  about  this,  major  ?" 

"  No,  not  a  word,"  he  replied. 

"  Dear  me,  how  very  odd ! " 

"  Not  the  least  odd  in  the  world,  my  dear  lady,""  he  repliedr 
"  as  you  would  be  ready  to  allow,  did  you  know  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby  better.  She  has  so  much  delicate  reserve  about  her  on 
every  point  at  all  relative  to  her  literary  pursuits,  that  I  am 
persuaded  nothing  could  have  prevailed  upon  her  to  tofcch  upon  the 
subject." 

"My!  How  unaccountably  remarkable  that  a  lady  of  such 
first-rate  smart  talents  should  be  so  uncommon  shy  about  it !  But 
it  seems  to  me,  sir,  as  if  what  you  was  so  kind  as  to  mention  just 
now,  could  never  come  to  pass,  I  mean  as  regarding  any  use  I  might 
be  of  about  making  her  take  the  right  view  of  things.  How  will 
she  ever  be  able  to  abide  my  telling  her  that  I  know  what  she  is 
about  ?  "  demanded  the  anxious  female  patriot. 

"  Your  question,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  enables  me^  while 
I  reply  to  it,  to  give  you  another  characteristic  trait  of  my  admi- 
rable wife — you  must  forgive  my  calling  her  so.  The  fact  is,  that 
exactly  in  proportion  as  she  avoids  all  allusion  to  her  own  great 
literary  success  with  all  who  are  incapable  of  assisting  her  efforts, 
she  sedulously  cultivates  every  possible  opportunity  of  entering  into 
discussion  with  those  whom  she  imagines  can  give  her  any  species 
of  information  on  the  themes  about  which  she  is  engaged.  Doubt 
not,  therefore,  that  if  you  will  have  the  excessive  kindness  to  give 
her  the  advantage  of  your  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants, she  will  not  only  enter  with  you  on  the  subject  with  the 
most  open-hearted  frankness,  but  will  listen  to  every  "Wor^  vou 
utter  with  equal  respect  and  gratitude ;  and  thus,  my  ^e&Test  "^T  * 
you  will  be  the  means  of  at  length  sending  into  the  -^o?^  ^^  * 
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-work  upon  the  United  States  of  America  aa  may  aafely  he  a> 
pendod  on  as  authentic." 

"  Then  I  wish  I  may  be  flogged  like  a  nigger  if  I  don't  derail 
myself  to  the  business,  body  and  soul !"  replied  Mn.  TUannliim 
her  whole  countenance  kindling  with  patriotic  energy.  "Ma 
Allen  Barnaby  has  nothing  to  do,  but  just  to  say  when  aha  wis* 
me,  and  I'll  be  ready  to  give  up  all  the  frolics  in  ««n^»«n1  ntia 
than  not  be  ready  to  go  to  her.  Yes,  major,  please  Heaven,  & 
Stars  and  the  Stripes  shall  have  justice  done  to  them  at  last !  \U 
your  lady  only  do  as  you  say,  and  mind  me,  and  all  that  I  hares* 
to  tell  her,  and  if  her  book  don't  prove  to  her  worth  ^a  pnooa 
deal  more  than  its  weight  in  gold,  then  say  that  I  am  a  fib* 
hearted  woman,  and  send  me  to  the  Penrtentaarr." 

Major  Allen  Barnaby  felt  that  if  he  talked  all  day  he  joouldaH 
nothing  to  the  impression  he  had  already  made ;  he  therefore  raft, 
and  took  a  most  respectful  leave,  saying  that  he  should  iimmmttifr 
announce  to  his  fortunate  wife  the  happiness  that  awaited  her. 

While  this  conversation  had  been  going  on  at  one  end  of  1k 
long  balcony,  a  tete-a-t&e  equally  exclusive  was  proceeding  at  fc 
other.  Annie  Beauchamp,  who  had  taken  her  mother^  son  a 
they  left  the  breakfast-room,  retained  it  till  they  reached  the  bal- 
cony :  but  there  she  dropped  it,  because  Mrs.  Beauchamp  vaDorf 
towards  a  seat  which  had  no  orange-tree  in  full  flower  near  it;  av, 
therefore  the  young  lady  turned  her  steps  the  other  way,  nuriasH 
herself  where  one  of  those  fragrant  shrubs  was  in  the  mills* 
Malaprop  perfection.  Perhaps,  Major  Allen  Barnaby's  bensj  •> 
her  mother's  side,  might  have  made  this  movement  rather  as* 
decided  than  it  would  have  been  without  it ;  for  Annie,  too,  «i 
patriot,  and  though  a  kind-hearted  and  sweet-tempered  girl  a 
'  other  respects,  certainly  nourished,  ay,  and  carcraUy  nonasVA 
too,  a  pretty  considerable  strong  prejudice  and  dislike,  notour  a 
the  whole  English  nation  in  general,  but  to  each  and  all  of  tk 
unfortunate  individuals  from  that  country  with  whom  she  hsd  eff 
made  acquaintance.  In  fact,  if  a  stranger  were  presented  to  »■» 
it  was  enough  for  Annie  to  know  that  he  was  an  TiiiiijlialiiiSia 
order  to  set  all  her  faculties  to  work,  in  order  u  to  read^malsw' 
wards." 

If  such  a  one,  enchanted  by  her  very  uncommon  beauty,  sfli 
vertently  permitted  his  eye  to  rest  for  a  moment  on  her  lover/l* 
"  he  was  the  most  ill-bred  and  impertinent  of  men."  Did  *n£*j* 
lish  traveller  venture  to  mention  any  beauty,  either  of  natnnsta* 
art,  that  he  had  left  behind  him,  she  would  exclaim  to  her  j 

"  Only  listen  to  him !    Can  you  conceive  any  thing ; 
and  insufferable  ?    Instead  of  employing  his  time  in  «*« 
glorious  and  unequalled  country,  there  he  site,  you  aee,  tafirisf  ** 
hia  own  !    Poor,  paltry,  miserable,  little  atom  of  an .  ialavdjsvsw* 

If  her  beautiful  ey  e&  \*ta&&  &  \»XL  Enq^afcman,  % 
the  mast  of  a  ship" — it  &  &mot*.  oaa  *gussQsftjias&,^ 
Classing,  "he  was  a  caxvafcor*  dl'Ssaa'fcBBnBV*. 


t 
I 
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fcd  as  the  Apollo,  she  was  "convinced  he  most  be  a  danc 

r ; "  and  if  his  conversation  betrayed  any  traces  of  learn 

ould  ftTfllaim  to  her  nearest  friend — 

Oh !  for  mercy's  sake  take  me  out  of  hearing  of  that  od 

(master.     I  am  as  certain  as  that  I  live  that  he  comes  i 

:  those  hateful  abysses  of  superstition  and  slavery  that  they 

rd  and  Cambridge ! — the  very  sight  of  him  makes  me  ill ! ' 

ach  being  the  state  of  her  feelings,  it  was  not  very  surpri 

she  preferred  her  favourite  orange-tree  to  being  seated : 

r  Allen  Barnaby. 

3ut  if  Annie's  chief  motive  for  the  preference,  was  sin 

4/ting  out  of  the  way  of  an  Englishman,  she  was  unlucky ; 

sarcely  had  she  placed  herself  at  her  ease,  with  a  little  taboure 

er  pretty  feet,  and  a  cushion  for  her  elbow  to  rest  upon,  than 

igerton,  not  only  an  Englishman,  but  a  Cantab  to  boot,  had 

udacity  to  approach  her.    Now,  to.  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Eger 

otwithstanding  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  excellent  princi 

nd  a  heart  replete  with  a  multitude  of  amiable  qualities, 

ully  as  much  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  as  Annie  Beauch 

lexself. 

In  common  with  a  multitude  of  young  Englishmen,  w 

ipening  faculties  during  the  last  ten  years  have  enabled  ther 

ook  on  upon  the  perilous  political  drama  which  has  been  perfc 

ng,  with  clear  judgment,  and  views  unobscured  by  early  pre 

options  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Egerton,  in  common  with  a  vast  majc 

>f  these  sages  of  his  own  age,  felt  too  deep-rooted  a  reverenc< 

the  monarchical  institutions  of  his  own  country,  to  tolerate 

antagonist  principles  so  loudly  vaunted  throughout  the  Ue 

States  of  America.    Moreover,  he  was  deeply  convinced  of 

political,  as  well  as  of  the  religious  necessity  of  an  established  £ 

for  the  perfect  working  of  the  social  contract  which  binds 

together  under  one  government.    Moreover,  again,  the  systei 

slavery  was  abhorrent  to  every  feeling  and  faculty  of  his  head,  h< 

and  soul.    Moreover,  again,  he  was  greatly  disposed  to  misd< 

the  honesty — public  and  individual — of  any  country  where  be 

ruptcy — public  and  individual — was  a  matter  of  constant  recurr 

and  constant  indifference.    Moreover,  again,  he  exceedingly 

liked  listening  to  the  human  voice,  when  it  came  to  him  thrc 

lif  ^i!83  °^  *^e  8Pea^er  i  an<^  finaUy?  approved  no  dialect  of  Eng 
tint  that  which  was  held  to  be  the  standard  language  of  his  na 


stranci       a^  *nese?  *°  "strong  against  the  deed,"  it  may  e 

self  wv^2**  *fle  young  man,  after  having  well-nigh  satiated  1 

slioulci  h*  travel,  through  pretty  nearly  every  country  in  Eur 

visit  ti    ,      taJcen  it  into  his  head  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  ord< 

^axid  be&e*v    ^  "ke  ^  not  l°ve»  iastead  of  enjoying  the  noble  fori 

RxZuh®2*  x-eeidence  which  he  had  inherited  in  that  which  he 

exP©dj&s^e  wisest  and  best  among  us  have  their  whims,  and 

w  of  JEgerton's  must,  I  suppQg^  he  reckoned  among  tl 
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The  immediately  propelling  cause,  however,  of  hfc  setting  oi\ 
at  a  dinner-party,  where  he  met  with  a  pretty  ^xmsidenkbly-: 
American  author,  who  not  content  with  entertaining  the  < 
by  a  good  set  speech  of  half  an  hour  long,  in  prate  of  the 
and  immortal  institutions  of  his  own  country — shivery  m 
concluded  it  (not  being  in  one  of  his  best  humours  that  dsy, 
account  of  an  English  duke  having  entered  the  dining-room  *  J 
him)  by  rather  a  savage  attack  on  the  inglorious  and  peri 
ones  of  this. 

Mr.  Egerton  ventured  to  make  an  observation  or  two  as  w 
opposite  side ;  but  the  American  celebrity  cut  him  short,  fcy  mfa 

" 1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  can't  count  your  opinion  m  at 
way  suitable  to  stand  against  mine ;  and  my  reason  is  thjej-fi 
have  seen  only  one  of  the  two  countries  you  are  «*w"iw*ng  tomsj 
and  I  have  seen  both,  and  I  leave  it  to  any  man  to  say  wfc&asfl 
the  best  right  lo  be  listened  to." 

"  I  submit,  sir,  to  the  force  of  your  argument,4'  replied  Egorbs; 
*{  you  must  have  it  your  own  way." 

But  he  left  not  the  dinner-table  without  m»1™g  a  resotatki, 
that  however  great  the  bore  might  be,  he  would  steam  to  Bet 
York  as  early  as  possible,  and  not  steam  back  again  till  ho  hi 
visited  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Perhaps  there  might  have  been  some  little  irritation  of  ftavj 
in  the  mood  which  dictated  this  resolve ;  but  he  had  pledged  tti 
promise  to  himself  in  earnest,  and  would  not  have  revoked  n\fl« 
had  his  after  thoughts  led  to  still  greater  repugnance  as  to  then? 
ing  it  than  they  did. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  shall  see  Niagara,"  said  he,  "  there  is  as  imp 
whelming  force  of  consolation  in  that." 

So  Mr.  Egerton  set  forth,  and  had  already  yerj  nearly  uaJjusd 
his  destined  task  at  the  time  of  our  meeting  him  at  New  Orient 

Excepting  the  person  of  Miss  Beauchamp,  which,  witftadsjM 
of  candour  of  which  he  really  felt  proud,  he  acknowledged  to  b» 
self  was  by  far  the  loveliest  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  land;  *4 
perhaps,  excepting  also,  her  dress  (the  capricious  sort  of  plaimsi 
of  which  rather  piqued  his  taste  to  the  acknowledgment  tint  * 
garment  more  meretricious  ever  so  well  became  a  Amu^ki  £oas)j 
with  these  two  exceptions  made,  Mr.  Egerton  was  by  no  nsfli 
disposed  to  think  that  Miss  Beauchamp  was  in  any  degree  MM 
suited  to  his  taste  than  the  rest  of  her  country  women.  He  J*1 
dined  twice  in  her  company,  and  his  attention  had  been  psrtiflrirt 
drawn  to  her  by  the  uncommon  beauty  which  scarcely  a  ^ilW«si 
have  passed  by  unheeded ;  but  he  had  thought  her  immw  eaojl 
ingly  defective.  There  was  no  amenity,  no  tranquil  gnea,* 
smoothness  in  it.  Whatever  she  said,  seemed  spoken  fearJsatM 
if  from  very  perfect  indifference  as  to  whether,  she  might  # 
thereby  pleasure  or  not.  AxA  \Jbkel  W  ^tokm^  though  nsMilri 
really  given  her  organs  *w\a<3o.  &s*ft&  Ywt% TOo&m\.%  %>« 
one,  had  something  in  Vte  \ntona&aKsx  ^fta&k.  — *-* 
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t  Ms  feelings.    It  could  hardly  be  called  a  nasal  voice,  bu 

.ere  was  a  sort  of  singing  cadence  in  it,  which  drew  off  tin 

Man.  (at  least  of  stranger-ears  so  constituted  as  those  o: 

deric  Egerton)  from  what  she  said,  to  her  manner  of  saying  it 

I  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  call  the  flexible  young  voice  detestable 

t  for  all  that,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  hitherto 

;  seen  quite  enough  of  her  to  judge  her  fairly ;  and  he  graveb 

■ermined  that  he  would  not  be  unjust,  no,  not  even  on  a  pour 

so  absolutely  no  importance,  as  whether  a  trumpery  America] 

1  were  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  disagreeable. 

In  conformity  with  this  high  principled  resolve,  he  had  sough 

converse  with  her  on  more  occasions  than  one,  but  hitherto  wit] 

y  little  success ;  and,  upon  seeing  her  accompany  her  mothe 

o  the  balcony,  while  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  company  wer< 

kttering  themselves  elsewhere,  he  followed  for  the  purpose  o 

ranting  his  philosophical  study  of  this  peculiar  specimen  of  th 

»  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  scrutinise. 
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he  vulgar,  but  expressive,  old  phrase,  "  There  is  no  love  lost  be 

reen  them,"  might  nave  been  applied  with  the  most  perfect  correct 

«s  to  Miss  Annie  Beauchamp  and  Mr.  Frederic  Egerton ;  bu 

iey  wore  their  dislike,  such  as  it  was,  with  a  difference. 

The  gentleman,  as  we  have  seen,  being  rather  persevering  in  hi 

purpose  of  knowing  more  of  the  young  lady,  while  the  young  lady 

if  left  to  herself,  would  have  been  perfectly  well  contented  had  sh< 

been  assured  that  she  should  never  see  the  young  gentleman  again 

Nor  did  this  difference  arise  from  the  fact  on  his  part  that  he  wa 

ready  to  acknowledge  her  the  most  beautiful  person  he  had  eve 

seen  ;  for,  on  hers,  she  was  equally  ready  to  acknowledge  that  h 

was,  by  many  degrees,  the  handsomest  person  she  had  ever  seen 

and  at  the  centre  of  both  hearts  there  was  the  thought,  "  But  oh 

so  perfectly  American  ! "  and — "  But  oh !  so  perfectly  English !  '■ 

the  difference,  therefore,  arose  from  temper. 

Annie  was  less  speculative  than  Mr.  Egerton  ;   at  least,  whei 

her  mind  was  so  completely  made  up  on  a  subject  as  she  felt  it  t< 

I  be  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  Mr.  Egerton  was  more  disposed  h 

analyse,  even  though  conscious  that  he  already  knew  what  th 

J  result  must  be. 

/  „  "  -*- fiuppose  this  is  about  the  coolest  place  in  New  Orleans,  Mis 
'  tllestlC^am*),"  sa^^  Egerton,  venturing  to  seat  himself  on  the  far 
f  lorfv  Jf^fremity  of  the  long  wooden  sort  of  sofa  which  the  younj 

'  w£o  bn      e  sa'y  t*iere  mav  ^  a  fP^  raany  much  cooler,  for  thoe 
'  "^^^^jnytbing  about  the  place.    Strangers  never  know  whe? 


added  to  the  word  thing." 

"Whs*  an  odious  giri ! "  m  nliH]i  iiiiIiIbmI  the  j 

"and 'with  and:  [>i'(ilbund  ignorance  too  !     What  on  n 
know  of  English  travellers?  " 

And  then  he  oast  n  glnuc-  towards  her,  and  tool 
glance,  certainly  wit-knit  iutviidiug  it.  such  a  face,  si 
and  euch  an  attitude,  as  are  only  exhibited  on  the  earth 
to  show  what  a  woman  may  be  when  no  earthly  ace 
arisen  to  injure  tin-  original  intention  of  Heaven. 

It  is  rather  an  old  obs.-rvaiion  that  "  beauty  will  hs,\ 
but  ty  is  not  the  less  true  for  its  antiquity,  and  Fredi 
at  that  moment.,  if  he  did  not  qiute  forgive  her,  felt  tu 
to  hear  her  spunk  again  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 

"Have  you  travelled  much  yourself.  Miss  Beauch 
he,  in  a  very  gentle  aecont,  and  not  at  ail  as  if  he  were 

"  Alas,  no ! "  she  replied,  without  any  caustic  acce 
if  regardless  that  it  was  only  a  detestable  EugHshmai 
the  question ;  but,  it  was  one  that  touched  feenngs  wi 
nation  had  nothing  to  do,  and  she  forgot  herself. 

"Ton  have  not,  however,  lost  much  time  as  yet. 
travelling,  what  h-  there  to  prevent  your  enjoying  it?7' 

"Oh,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  I  expect,  to 
enjoying  it,  except  our  not  being  able  to  set  out.  B 
make  it  convene  to  travel  in  a  coach,  I'll  travel  in  a  wi 
that  wont  do.  Til  just  set  alone;  ou  foot ; 
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that  he  might  have  the  twofold  amusement  of  look- 
fltquizzing  her.  "  Pray  tell  me,"  he  continued,  "what 
liVghable  in  the  idea  of  travelling  beyond  the  United 

t jeke  lies,"  she  answered,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
•Hon  of  any  one's  wanting  to  see  that  musty,  fusty,  little 
Fold  world  which  you  call  Europe,  when  they  may  remain 
•-the  opening  glories  of  this  bright,  young  world,  which 
kfenerica,  and  that,  too,  with  the  proud  privilege  of  being 

citizens." 

r  little  fool !"  thought  Egerton.  "  What  a  pity  that  such 
lose  should  have  nothing  better  to  inspire  their  wonderful 
a  than  the  fables  of  a  handful  of  crackbrained,  conceited 
ns!" 

till  he  wished  her  to  say  more,  and  therefore  resumed  the 
ion  with  great  civility. 

you  mean,  Miss  Beauchamp,  that  after  having  become 

oainted  with  the  land  of  your  birth,  you  shall  feel  no 

to  see  any  other? — particularly  that,  for  instance,  whence 

white  inhabitants  of  your  own  higlily-approred  land  de- 

ir  origin?" 

)  was  something  in  the  wording  of  this  speech  that  seemed 

e  the  young  American.    She  did  not  look  either  as  if  she 

it  to  answer  it,  but  she  paused  a  moment  or  two  as  if  to 

ids  for  the  purpose. 

iosity?    Shall  I  have  any  curiosity  to  visit  the  tombs  of 

y  respectable  great-granafathers  ?    Why,  upon  my  word, 

better  reward  can  be  proposed  to  me  for  the  trouble  and 
f  crossing  the  Atlantic,  than  seeing  the  crumbling  relics 
•oughly  worn-out  race,  I  really  think  it  would  be  a  great 
r  to  stay  at  home." 

Sgerton  now  smiled  a  little  to  himself;  upon  perceiving 
le  colour  of  the  beautiful  Annie  mounted  to  her  temples, 
glance  she  gave  him  certainly  amounted  to  a  flash  of  indig- 

This  was  hardly  fair;  he  had  borne  her  laugh  more 
.  However,  he  thought  it  was  very  amusing  to  look  at 
i  her  various  moods,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  that  he  should 
;ly  mind  it  even  if  she  boxed  his  ears,  he  looked  as  grave 
Id,  and  replied — 

course  you  have  studied,  as  an  elementary  part  of  your 
i,  the  present  state  of  the  mother-country  relatively  to  the 
urope,  or  rather  to  the  rest  of  the  world?  I  believe  the 
osive  plan  of  American  female  education  considers  this 
osolately  indispensable?" 

pr, "  she  very  gravely  replied,  "  it  does ;  and  I  do  assure 
*  all  our  studies,  it  is  this  which  most  awakens  in  our 

zriost  excellent  gift  of  pity,  and  those  gentle  feelings  of 
'on,  ivhich  Christian  teachers  consider  it  one  of  their 
o  create  and  cultivate.    We  are  quite  aware  that  tb.1 
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noble  race  of  men  -which  now  people  the  Inroad  surface  of  ib 
United  States,  most  have  derived  their  origin  from  a  stock  paw- 
ing the  materials  of  greatness.  And  we  look  back  upon  tms  net 
with  such  moderate  feelings  of  affectionate  interest  as  a  wtioml 
man  experiences  for  the  dust  of  his  peat-grea&-giea&-flKurifirita 
But  as  we  know  that  it  pleased  the  Almighty  Mover  of  natuM  to 
cause  the  estimable  remnant  of  the  community  to  forsake  the  fil- 
ing country,  when  they  perceived  that  it  waa  become  unworUijof 
them,  and  to  seek  refuge  here,  our  affections  naturally  and  rata* 
ally  fix  themselves  upon  the  bra ve  transatlantic  portion  of  the  no, 
not  only  because  they  are  the  fathers  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
belong,  but  also  because  the  very  reason  for  the  ortgtMalfmpufix^ 
as  well  as  for  the  immortal  secondary  one,  proven  beyond  toe  mdi 
of  any  question  on  the  subject,  that  they  are  worthy  of  al 
reverence  and  affection,  and  that  those  they  left  arc  not  itosd 
they  are  indeed,  and  ever  will  be,  while  they  are  permitted  to  ieh» 
their  political  existence  at  all,  the  objects  of  very  sincere  conn* 


sion." 


excessive 


"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Beaucliamp,  we  are,  or  ought  to  H 

essively  obliged  to  you,"  returned  Egerton,  not  knowing  wicftff 
he  felt  most  surprised  or  provoked  by  the  young  lady's  granmkqjMi 
harangue.  "Permit  me  to  return  thanks,"  he  added,  rionftfi 
making  her  a  low  bow,  "  for  the  testimony  you  hare  been jpfaai 
to  exhibit  of  your  benevolence  towards  the  English  nation." 

"  Poor  people !"  murmured  Annie,  casting  her  eyes  downitt 
a  sort  of  pitying  dejection,  and  at  the  same  time  heaving  a  &? 
sigh. 

Egerton,  puzzled  and  plagued  by  the  strange  form  the  yoflg 
lady's  patriotism  had  now  taken,  looked  at  her  with  as  ttA 
curiosity  as  admiration,  while  she  continued  to  retain  her  wMs* 
cally  plaintive  attitude ;  but  when  she  furtively  raised  her  «• 
again,  there  was  an  expression  in  them  which  made  hi™  dueify 
suspect  she  was  only  amusing  herself  at  his  expense,  and  tkst  i 
was  malice  towards  him,  rather  than  the  love  she  boasted  for  Iff 
country,  which  had  inspired  her.  If  this  were  the  case,  he  $&& 
the  little  republican  had  the  advantage  of  him ;  andastlttife 
crossed  his  mind,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  more  pood  * 
provoked.  The  former  feeling  prompted  him  to  contanuetbett* 
versation,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  use  weapons  of  somewtti 
the  same  nature  in  his  defence,  while  the  latter  suggested  tk 
wisdom  of  leaving  the  very  absurd  young  lady  to  herself  B* 
while  he  yet  doubted,  the  question  was  decided  for  hi*n  hyMi* 
Allen  Barnaby's  bowing  himself  off — a  ceremony  which  wm  i** 
mediately  followed  by  Mrs.  Beauchamp's  advancing  towanktta 
and  saying — 

"  Come,  Annie,  my  daughter,  I  want  you  in  my 

have  got  one  or  two  ytos  tWt  \  cx$r&»  ^<$&*must  do  far  i 
besides,  I  have  got  fcome^i&Mi&  to  «k$  \&  iqql^ 

Thus  summoned,  Anm<s  ©ffifc  <wfc  ?K$^^ndu&.  fe 
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countenance  of  the  young  Englishman,  and  with  a  slight  parting 
bow,  retired. 

Egerton  replaced  himself  on  the  bench,  and  fell  into  a  fit  of 
musing. 

"  She  is  insufferable,"  he  muttered,  "  I  cannot  endure  her ! " 

A  movement  of  impatience  caused  him  to  rise  again  and  pace 
the  long  balcony  of  which,  luckily  for  his  irritated  feelings,  he  had 
the  sole  possession,  with  slow  and  discontented-sounding  strides. 

"I  hate  the  country !"  he  ejaculated,  half  aloud ;  "I  hate  and 
detest  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  negroes  and  Indians  are 
the  only  interesting  part  of  the  population,  and  the  only  thing 
approaching  to  civilised  society  that  I  have  enjoyed  since  I  landed 
was  at  the  German  village  at — at — at — heaven  knows  where. 
Would  to  heaven  that  this  self-inflicted  penance  were  over!  I 
must  steam  up  that  nasty  muddy  Mississippi,  or  I  break  faith  with  my- 
self, which  I  never  will  do,  had  every  house  I  could  enter  half  a 
dozen  Miss  Annie  Beauchamps  in  it — and  a  pretty  company  they 
would  make ! — well  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  the  eye,  but  able  to  sting 
a  man  to  death  with  their  odious  tongues !  To-day  is  Wednesday. 
Steamboats,  I  believe,  go  every  day.  Thursday,  that's  to-morrow. 
I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  go  to-morrow ;  but  that  I  cannot  do, 
because  I  have  promised  the  priggish  Mr.  Horatio  Timmsthakle  to 
go  to  the  French  play  with  him.  But  I  must  speak  about  my  linen 
from  the  laundress  for  Saturday.  I  will' positively  not  stay  in  this 
detestable  house  a  single  moment  longer  than  Saturday." 

And  having  thus  soothed  his  irritation,  he  stalked  through  the 
saloon  into  the  hall,  and  out  of  the  house,  having  encountered  a 
negress  in  his  way,  to  whom  he  gave  strict  orders  that  his  linen 
should  be  in  his  room  ready  for  packing  by  Friday  night.  This 
sort  of  notable  thoughtfulnesS  having  been  taught  him  by  neces- 
sity, in  consequence  of  his  having,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
since  he  left  college,  set  off  upon  a  journey  without  a  servant ;  a 
piece  of  self-denial  to  which  he  was  advised  by  one  who  knew  by 
experience  the  effect  of  the  United  States  upon  an  English  domestic. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  and  her  daughter,  meanwhile,  mounted  the 
stairs,  and  having  reached  one  of  the  apartments  sacred  to  their 
own  use,  the  elderly  lady  closed  the  door  of  it,  and  making  the 
fair  Annie  sit  down  near  it,  began  to  address  her  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  my  dear  child,  that  will,  I  expect, 
go  straight  right  away  to  your  feelings  as  it  did  to  mine.  I  know 
how  you  have  been  brought  up,  my  daughter,  and  it  is  an  out-and- 
out  impossibility  that  you  should  not  have  all  your  high  patriotic 
notions  set  blazing  by  what  I  am  going  to>tell  you." 

Annie  listened  very  attentively ;  but  had  she  spoken  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth,  concerning  what  was  passing  at  her  heart, 
she  would  have  said — "No  more  patriotism  just  now,  dear 
mamma,  if  you  please,  because  I  have  been  working  so  hard  at  it, 
that  I  am  right  down  tired."  But  of  course  she  said  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  went  on — 
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"  You  know  only  too  well,  my  dear  child,  how  shainemllT  tk)  I 
United  States  have  been  abused,  vilified,  and  be-littled  by  all  tie 
travellers  who  have  ever  set  foot  in  them  for  the  purpose  of  wasting 
books  about  us.  I  don't  say  too  much,  do  I,  Annie,,  when  I  deokn 
that  this  has  positively  amounted  to  *-  myili*  «o*an«>tti  wif^Uy.  mfl 
I'll  give  any  one  leave  to  judge  what  it  must  be  to  the  faoK*^  oil 
free  people,  who  know  themselves  to  be  the  finest  *ia*i*wnin  the  wold, 
to  liave  one  atrocious,  unprincipled  monster  after  another,  com 
and  write  volumes  upon  volumes,  in  order  to  penraade  Abe  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  are  lots  behind-hand  with  everybody,  instead  of 
being,  as  we  really  are,  first  and  foremost  of  the  whole  woe* 
Doesn't  it  drive  one  mad,  Annie  ?  " 

"It  drives  one  into  very  great  anger,  malum*,"  replied  *f 
daughter,  with  something  like  a  sigh, 

"  Well,  then,  my  darling,  what  will  yon  say  to  any  first-ate, » 
accountable  good  luck,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  Lave  just  been  sjf*s) 
to  by  the  most  gentlemanlike  European,  to  my  fancy,  that  enrfrt 
foot  in  the  States,  to  assist  with  my  infbnnatioii,  my  frrJinfs  ad 
my  opinions,  in  composing  a  work,  the  exponas  object  of  wiik  S 
to  do  justice,  at  last,  to  the  Union  ?  " 

"  And  who,  mamma,  is  the  author  yon  are  to  assist?  " 

"  My  dear,  it  is  the  lady  the  most  striking  and  diatangsMsiJi 
appearance  of  the  new  party  that  came  to  the  house  jertatiy. 
Sue  looks  like  a  woman  of  a  very  commanding  intellect;  sad  *f 
husband  has  told  me  that  she  has  been  a  most  juiwifaftfl  aatkrif 
years  in  her  own  country,  only  that  she  is  of  too  retrod  a  cavs* 
ter  ever  to  have  put  her  name  to  any  of  her  works." 

"  Is  it  that  enormously  tall  and  stout  woman,  mamma?11  de- 
manded Annie. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  the  lady  who  is  the  stoutest  of  the  putf ; 
it  is  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby." 

"  I  should  not  have  fancied  her  a  particularly  shy  person,"  asi 
Annie,  gently. 

"  I  must  insist  upon  it,  child,"  returned  Mrs.  Beauohamp,  itt 
a  great  deal  of  energy,  "  that  you  do  not  permit  yourself  to  take  vp 
any  absurd  prejudices  against  this  lady,  who,  I  positively  decfcn, 
seems  sent  by  Heaven  to  do  us  justice.  And  remember,  if  jot 
please,  my  daughter,  how  very  little  you  know  about  the  hiavsr 
classes  of  people  in  England.  Depend  upon  it,  that  whatever  yo* 
see  in  her,  which  strikes  you  as  being  out  of  the  common  way,  * 
just  the  greatest  proof  of  her  rank  and  fashion.  You  heard  wist 
she  said  yesterday  about  going  to  court  ?  And  though,  as  a  cftia* 
of  a  free  country,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  in  my  say  against 
courts  altogether,  and  all  such-like  abuses  of  the  human  intellect, 
nevertheless,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  be  ignorant  that  none  bat 
the  very  highest  classes  of  all,  are  ever  permitted  to  come  witais- 
side  the  walls  that  hold  the  queen ;  and  though  I  hate  and  ~ 
aU  such  tyranny,  it  is  quite  right,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to 
ber  all  we  do  know  of  tiiea  ^woahle  old-fashioned  !._„  - 
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order  that  we  may  understand  little  what  we  are  about,  which  is  the 
way,  you  know,  to  avoid  disagreeable  blunders.  I  am  sure  nobody 
will  suspect  me,  such  a  thorough-going  patriot  as  I  am,  for  being 
likely  to  have  any  over-great  respect  for  queens  and  princes,  and 
such  like ;  and  I  dare  say,  Annie,  you  heard  the  considerable  sharp 
set  down  I  gave  her  yesterday  on  that  very  subject ;  but  for  all 
that,  I  know  what  I  know ;  and  it  is  something,  I  can  tell  you, 
in  the  way  of  good  luck,  when  one  is  getting  a  little  close  and 
familiar  with  an  English  family,  to  find  that  they  have  been  at  court. 
In  course,  our  first  feeling  ought  to  be  suspicion  about  everybody 
that  is  English ;  and  it  is  very  convenient,  by  times,  to  get  at  the 
whole  truth  about  people.    Don't  you  think  so,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  replied  Annie,  rather -absently ;  for  indeed  she 
was  not  much  thinking  of  what  her  mother  had  said,  having  been 
occupied  during  nearly  the  whole  time  they  had  been  together  in 
endeavouring  to  recollect  all  she  had  said  to  Mr.  Egerton,  and  was 
rather  tormenting  herself  with  the  fear  that  she  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently caustic  and  severe  in  her  manner  of  treating  hkn. 

Luckily  for  the  harmony  of  the  dialogue  (for  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
liked  to  be  attended  to),  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  young 
lady  was  not  remarked,  -and  her  mother,  still  in  the  highest  good 
Iramour,  went  on  to  explain  a  project  she  had  conceived,  by  which 
every  part  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  important  work  might  be  bene- 
fited by  her  information  and  superintendence. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  I  must  make  you  acquainted 
with  what  I  propose  to  do,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction,  my 
daughter,  for  me  to  know  that  it  is  just  exactly  the  very  thing  you 
will  like  best.  You  know,  Annie,  how  often  you  have  been  at  father 
and  me  about  taking  you  to  travel  up  and  down  a  little,  that  you 
might  see  and  know  something  of  the  glories  of  the  Union,  over  and 
beyond  what  all  my  teaching  could  make  you  understand.  Well, 
my  dear,  and  you  know,  too,  that  I  have  always  promised  that 
travel  you  should  to  Washington  and  to  Niagara,  and,  one  after  . 
the  other,  to  all  the  Atlantic  cities  if  we  could  make  it  convene 
with  father's  will  and  pleasure.  But  up  to  this  day,  Annie,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  anything  better  from  him  than  just  off  and 
on  sort  of  promises ;  and  his  reason  for  putting  it  off  so  everlasting 
was,  that  though  he  loved  you  and  I,  too,  a  deal  better  than  his 
eyes — and  I  am  quite  availed  that  he  speaks  no  more  than  the  truth 
when  he  says  it — yet  that  for  the  soul  of  him  he  can't  make  up  his 
mind  to  travel  hither  and  yon,  as  he  says  we  want  to  do,  till  we  get 
east  of  sunrise,  without  a  man  companion  for  him  to  speak  to — and 
that's  why  for  he  keeps  us  at  boarding  everlasting,  which  we  two 
don't  overmuch  approbate  either  of  us.  But  just  observe  how  the 
matter  stands  now.  These  smart,  clever  people,  and  a  large  party 
of  'em  too,  with  two  men,  you  see,  are  actua%  going  right  ahead 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  Union.  And  the  major,  the  authoress 
lady's  husband,  loves  a  quiet  game  of  piquet,  father  says,  as  well  as 
he  does  himself.    And  that  he  found  out  last  night  when  they 

6      v. v^ 
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started  off  together,  you  know,  after  dinner.  Now  it  does  seem  to 
me,  Annie,  that  nothing  ever  did  conveno  so  perfect  as  this.  Hart 
the  lady  come  on  purpose  to  -write  a  book  on  Hie  Union,  bit 
honestly  confessing  that  she  don't  know  the  name  of  one  State  fas 
another,  and,  in  course,  still  less  about  all  the  remarkahflities  of  car 
glorious  and  immortal  constitution,  and  other  requirements  fcr  nek 
a  business,  whether  about  ourselves  or  our  works.  Weil!  then 
there's  me,  ready  and  willing  to  supply  all  she  want*,  and  thootil 
say  it  that  shouldn't,  no  ways  badly  qualified  for  that  tame  bunei 
either,  seeing  that  ever  since  I  was  a  girl  at  college,  I  hare  ten 
always  celebrated  for  my  patriotism,  and  had  a  heart  in  my  boav 
ready  to  fight  for  the  stripes  and  the  stars,  if  such  a  thing  wa 
wanted,  as  father  has  told  me  scores  of  times.  Then  nest  eons 
father  himself— wanting  and  wishing  of  all  things  in  ereatioato 
please  his  darling  Annie  by  taking  her  a  touring,  tat  never  huriaj 
the  heart  to  set  out,  on  account  of  having  nobody  in  the  ewsiaji 
to  take  a  cigar  and  a  hand  of  cards  with  him.  So  then,  to  unf 
to  that,  comes  the  major,  as  ready  to  do  both  as  the  sun  to  rjnn 
the  morning.  And  then  next,  there's  tout  Awlfag  beaotifiil«K 
my  daughter,  having  your  own  heart's  wish  at  last,  and  setting  <*t 
on  your  travels  for  everlasting,  stop  you  who  can.  Now  whst.fr 
you  think  of  all  this,  Annie?  Isn't  it  a  pretty  considerable  ffa» 
of  good  fortune,  daughter  ? — Say."  * 

Annie  had  changed  colour  more  than  once  during  the  pwgns 
of  her  mother's  harangue,  not  a  word  of  which  escaped  her,  ir  tb 
absent  fit  was  quite  gone.  Had  Mrs.  Beauchampbeen  lea  ooav 
pletely  occupied  by  her  own  share  in  the  proposed  arrangement,  it 
is  probable  that  she  would  have  perceived  that  Annie's  sensation!  is 
hearing  them  detailed  were  not  of  unmixed  satisfaction ;  but  petty 
because  she  was  too  intent  upon  all  she  had  in  her  head  to  see  fsy 
clearly  what  was  before  her  eyes,  and  partly  because  she  felt  sofST 
certain  of  her  daughter's  delight  at  the  scheme,  that  ahe  wow 
scarcely  have  believed  her  in  earnest  had  she  objected  to  ft,  is* 
perceived  not  these  latent  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  and  ex- 
claimed, even  before  she  answered — 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  in  raptures  I n 

Annie  let  it  pass,  and  only  smiled,  which  she  certainly  <ncL  tlft 
more  easily,  because  a  portion  at  least  of  the  information  she  ftai 
received  was  decidedly  agreeable,  though  she  thought  that  if  ihft 
had  had  the  ordering  of  the  scheme,  things  might  have  "  convened* 
more  perfectly  to  her  satisfaction  than  they  did  at  present. 

Her  objections,  however,  whatever  they  were,  shekepttohenen*; 
and  when  she  spoke  at  last,  it  was  to  say  that  she  was  very  flhfl 
indeed,  that  she  was  going  to  see  something  more  of  the  gkxM 
and  unrivalled  country  to  which  she  had  the  honour  of  ncioiifliiifi 
than  merely  Big-Gang  Bank,  Charles  Town,  New  Orleans,"*0* 
Natches. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Annie,  quite  and  entirely  ri«fc*»"  *» 
plied  her  mother.    "I  ha*e\K8B.  *  tpssk  tcaTeQertt  I  I 
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very  great  traveller ;  and  from  my  high  connections  in  different 
States,  have  always  been  among  people  of  the  very  first  standing, — 
and  to  my  mind,"  she  added,  "  no  young  lady's  education  can  be 
complete  till  she  has  pretty  well  seen  the  Union  through.  How- 
ever, my  dear,  we  have  no  great  cause  to  complain  of  father  either, 
as  yet,  for  we  must  remember  that  you  won't  be  seventeen  till  fah\ 
and  so  there  is  no  great  time  lost.  But  there  is  one  thing,  Annie, 
that  in  a  small  way  troubles  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  my 
daughter,  because  I  have  a  notion  that  ypu  might  give  us  a  little 
help,  if  you'll  be  clever  enough  to  do  what  I  wish." 

"  What  is  it,  mamma?  "  said  Annie,  with  one  of  her  beautiful 
smiles,  "  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  to  please  you." 

"  That's  a  jam  girl— ^and  this  is  it  then,  those  two  elderly- 
looking  women,  you  know,  that  have  come  along  with  this  celebrated 
authoress,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  I  can't  help  having  a  fancy  that 
they  must  be  people  of  great  consequence,  because  they  are  both  of 
them  so  unaccountable  ugly  and  stupid,  that  I  don't  see  the  likeli- 
hood of  any  Christian  soul  taking  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  out 
all  this  eternity  of  a  voyage  if  they  were  not ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they 
must  be  somebody  that  this  new  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby, 
must  think  a  good  deal  of,  and  of  course  would  not  like  to  have 
slighted.  And  the  truth  is,  Annie,  that  as  I  know  I  shall  have 
enough  to  do  to  fully  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  writing  lady  about  the 
Union,  I  don't  look  forward  at  all,  I  can  tell  you,  to  having  any 
time  to  bestow  upon  them ;  and  as  to  your  father,  his  hatred  to 
ugly  old  women  is  so  great,  that  I  expect  nothing  in  creation  would 
make  him  consent  to  my  scheme,  except  just  the  pleasing  you,  and 
having  his  game  of  piquet  from  sun-down  to  bed-time,  without 
having  the  trouble  of  trotting  out  to  look  for  a  play-fellow,  which  I 
calculate  he  abominates  further  than  most  things.  This  being  the 
way  the  case  lies,  darling,  what  I  want  of  you  is,  that  you  would 
just  be  a  little  conversable  and  genteel  in  your  attentions  to  these 
two  poor  queer  old  souls.  Will  you,  dear,  as  your  share  and  pay- 
ment for  all  the  beautiful  miles  you  are  going  to  travel  ?  Will  you, 
Annie?— Say." 

"  Certainly,  mamma.  If  I  am  to  travel  with  these  English 
people,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  as  civil  to  them  as  I  can.  But  I 
expect  they  will  find  me  very  dull  company,  for  it  is  rarely  that  I 
find  much  that  I  should  like  to  say  to  any  strangers,  and  especially 
to  English.  But  don't  think  I  object,  dear  mamma ;  whenever  I 
«an  find  anything  to  say,  it  shall  always  be  said  to  them." 

"  Oh !  but,  Annie,  you  must  be  very  civil  to  the  major,  and  to 
his  lady  into  the  bargain,  and  also  to  the  splendid-looking  young 
lady,  their  daughter,  and  to  the  foreign  gentleman,  their  son-in- 
law  ;  or  else,  mercy  on  me !  we  shall  be  getting  into  a  terrible 
scrape,  I  guess,  and  having  Madam  Barnaby  saying  in  her  book, 
that  whatever  the  rest  of  the  country  may  be,  the  young  ^^  ^^ 
the  most  disagreeable  and  least  elegant  people  throt^10^  ^Q 
Union.    Don't  be  doing  anything  to  get  that  said^  j^japte^1 
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"  Mammal  I  will  do  my  very  beat  to  pleaae  yen,"  vegfteft  to 
daughter,  very gravely ;  "but  there  ia  cos  things  tiaat  1  wffl  ask 
promise,  because  in  m y  heart  I  dont  baMere  it  ifronathatloeatt 
ever  perform.  I  cannot  promise  you  to  apeak  wary  oftemtHk 
married  young  lady,  the  daughter. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  frowned,  and  shook  her  HessiL 

"I  see  by  your  looks,  Annie,"  said  she,  u  that  yvtr  saw  gates* 
into  one  of  your  obstinate  fits,  when  yemwiH  protoni  te-hvt 
what  people  are  better  than  your  mother  deea*  wnHh  of  saltans* 
sibilities  is  the  most  impossible,  and  yon  a  jriai  inula  aniaaess' 
Now  don't  Annie,  don't.  There's  a  flna>  girl!  Dianas  ret  at, 
just  when  I  ajn  trring  to  do  my  very  has*  to-acvw*  nay  dear  pea* 
cuted  country,  and  to  please  yoamtothftbevgsdnt  ltia*eryAa4 
of  you,  Annie,  very." 

And  poor  Mrs.  Beanchamp  baked  fsjpy  BnaosV  am  if 
going  to  cry ;  but  her  beautubl  daughter  nan  ta»  lav; 
away  every  indication  of  the  kind  by  a " " 


"  Trust  me,  mamma,"  ahesaio%  UI  fteTs  jwnimiaml  yaw**  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can ;  andsolwffl.    Shatt  I  gatlfrvjayanteli 
and  find  out  these  Miss  Perkinses ?—Aatkth*Mnw,  Jean 
it,  mamma?    Shall  I  go  to  them  now,  whererer  tkagraiay 
them  if  they  will  take  a  walk  in  the  balcony?    I  am  ana  it 


oooler  than  the  room  they  have  ^t,  poor  things ,  „„  <IWUp 
me  that  our  sly  lump  of  soft  sodder,  Mrs.  GarmiehaeL  had  psj 
them  to  lodge  themselves  in  a  little  hole  of  a  garni  mkna£ 
west,  that  she  might  keep  a  decent  room  vacant,  in  oaa 
*  regular  New  Orlines  Bows,'  as  she  calk  them,  ohanteb 
selves.    I  will  go  to  them  directly;  shall  I?" 


"Yes,  do,  darling,  andlwill  go  too,  and  sea  if  leanllaiaw  I 
new  Mend,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby." 

"  Pray,  mamma,"  said  Annie,,  rising  todenart,  u  __ 
anything  to  papa  yet  about  your  travelling* scheme?  "' 

u  No,  my  dear,  I  have  not,"  replied  her  mother,  with  »i 
"  but  that  is  only  because  I  have  had  no*  opportunity.    I  dearth* 
any  opposition,  Annie,  there.    You  know,  pretty  wall  sa  I  4a, 
deary,  that  if  I  take  care  that  the  piquet  aaoY  ins  toddy  go-right, 
nothing  else  is  likely  to  go  wrong." 

Annie  knew  that  as  far  as  the  word  wrong  meant  oppoalehm 
her  mother  had  the  best  possible  grounds,  namely,  that  ranks*! 
by  many  years1  experience,  for  her  confidence  in  hairing  bar  ansa 
way ;  so  she  said  no  more,  but  walked  off,  Aal"Tia?  bar-  bead,  sow- 
ever,  rather  mournfully  as  she  went ;  for  though  she  loved  her 
mother,  she  loved  her  father  too,  and  often  regretted  abaft  ha 
habitual  indolence,  which  seemed  to  have  absorbed^ aery  thing  Hat 
activity  in  his  character,  had  permitted  him  to  lay  biiisailfau  soav 
pletely  on  the  shell 
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Annie  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  her  cpuest,  for  she  found  the 
spinster  sisters  sitting  most  disconsolately  in  the  greaifc  saloon,  without 
even  the  semblance  of  an  occupation,  unless  the  ceaseless  fanning* 
of  Miss  Matilda  could  be  called  such,  and  by  no  means  in  a  state' of 
spirits  to  render  any  conversation  they  might  have  together  soothing 
or  consolatory  to  either  party.  As  far  as  the  exciting  kind  feelings 
in  the  breast  of  Miss  Beanchamp  could  be  advantageous  tethem, 
their  palpable  and  eviden  "  fbrlornness  was  in  their  iavour.  She 
looked  at  them  both  for  a  moment,  and1  fefr  that,  English  or  not,  they 
were  thoroughly  uncomfortable  and  forlorn,  and  had  they  sat  with 
a  pedigree  in  their  hands  (instead  of  a  feather  fan) — a  pedigree- 
proving  them  to  be  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  General  Wash*- 
ington,  she  could  not  have-  smiled  more  sweetly,  as  she  stepped  for- 
ward  to  address  them. 

"  I  am  afraid,  ladies,  you  must  find  it  very  dull  here,"  she  said, 
seating  herself  opposite,  and  about  midway  between  the  two. 
"The  New  Orleans  boarding-houses  are  not  very  famous  for 
having  many  books,  and  it's  so  hot  here  in  the  daytime-,  that 
strangers  hardly  dare  venture  into  the  .streets  either  to  look  for 
books  or  anything  else.  But  mamma  and  I  have  plenty  up  stairs 
in  our  own  rooms,  and  we  shall:  be  very  happy  to  lend  you  some  if 
you  like  it." 

From  the  moment  she  entered,  Mass  Matilda,  who  had*  for  many 
hours  been  meditating  on  the  possibility  of  coaxing  Mrs.  Beauchamp' 
(evidently  the  principal  personage  of  the  boarding-house  set)  into 
presenting  them  to  some  of  her  New  Orleans  friends^  changed  her 
attitude  of  ill-at-ease  indolence,  into  one  of  fascinating  animation, 
and  she  immediately  replied — 

"Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear  Miss  Beauchamp. 
How  excessively  kind  and  amiable !  Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Beauchamp, 
I  do  indeed  long  for  a  few  of  the  elegant  indulgences  to  which  I 
have  ever  been  accustomed  in  my  own  country.  Our  residence  is 
quite  at  the  West  End,  and  I  am-  perfectly  sure  that  you  are  suf- 
ficiently well  informed  to  be  aware,  Miss  Beauchamp,  that  in 
London  nothing  gives  more  decided  fashion  than  that.  In  short, 
the  fact  is,  that  though  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  in  a 
short  time  we  shall  like  your  country,  and  all  the  charming  people 
in  it  excessively,  yet  just  at  this  moment,  that  is,  just  at  first,  you 
know,  we  do  find  it  rather  dull." 

Annie's  only  answer  to  this  was  a  sort  of  acquiescent  bow ;  and 
turning  her  eyes  from  the  elegant  speaker,  she  fixed  them  then, 
almost  by  accident,  on  the  pale  face  of  poor  Louisa.  That  really 
worthy,  but  very  unfortunate  person,  felt  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  that  in  securing  her  beloved  sister  from  suicide,  she  hod  given 
up  everything  in  the  shape  of  worldly  comfort  and  enjoyment 
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which  had  hitherto  made  her  own  life  ao  desirable.  And  that ; 
was  now  looking  so  exceedingly  ugly,  old,  and  thin,  that  Mai 
Louisa,  who  watched  her  with  all  the  tender  Holicitnde  of  a  another, 
was  falling  fast  into  a  profound  melancholy,  from  the  conviction, 
that  though  the  promise  she  had  extorted  from  her  as  the  price  of 
her  own  consent  to  this  unhappy  expedition,  nright  Monro  kr 
from  self-slaughter,  it  would  not  secure  bar  from  hating  the  fib 
ao  preserved;  for  as  she  gazed  upon  her  long,  pale,  peevish  toe, 
she  felt  most  miserably  certain  that  no  gentleman  on  God's  esft, 
who  was  in  his  right  senses,  would  ever  think  of  each  a  thing  u 
marrying  her.  When,  therefore,  Annie»Beauchamp*s  eye  fell  ipoa 
her,  her  quiet  and  usually  tranquil  features  were  somewhat  agitated 
by  the  thoughts  that  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind,  and  her 
light  gray  eyes,  which  were  not  very  large,  had  more  team  in  flex 
than  they  could  conveniently  hold ;  but  when  die  caught  a* 
glance  of  the  young  American  fixed  upon  her,  ahe  made'  an  efirt 
to  smile,  and  said,  in  an  accent  that  spoke  a  good  deal  of  gra- 
titude— 

"  Indeed,  young  lady,  you  are  very  kind." 

Annie  immediately  changed  her  seat  for  one  that  was  ckasio 
her,  and  taking  her  hand,  said,  cheerfully — 

"  Now  then,  Miss  Perkins,  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  book  yon  fib 
best.  Shall  it  be  grave  or  gay?  English  or  American?  turn 
or  verse  ?  "  ** 

"  Any  book,'*  replied  Miss  Louisa,  very  considerably  ** wnfarirf 
at  being  addressed  so  kindly !  "  any  book  or  newspaper  in  an 
world  would  certainly  be  greatly  more  agreeable  than  sitting  with 
nothing  at  all  to  do,  of  any  sort  or  kind.  But  the  greatest  kind- 
ness of  all  would  be  to  give  us  something  that  my  sister  M**^ 
would  like  to  read.  She  is  a  far  greater  reader  than  I  am  at  aft 
times,  my  pleasure  being  more  in  seeing  that  everything  is  tidtjr 
and  comfortable  at  home.  But  poor  Matilda  is  very  fond  of  a 
novel,  and  if  you  chanced  to  have  a  pretty  love  story  +***■  die 
never  happened  to  meet  with  before,  I  do  think  it  would  go  further 
to  raise  up  her  spirits  than  anything.  And  if  I  could  but  see  her 
looking  a  little  happy  again  it  would  quite  set  me  up." 

Annie  rose  with  the  intention  of  immediately  ransacking  her 
little  collection  for  love ;  but,  as  far  as  her  own  feelings  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  greatly  more  for  the  sake  of  the  elder  sister,  than 
for  the  gratification  of  the  younger ;  but  Miss  Mn*n^a  stopped  her 
ere  she  reached  the  door,  exclaimirfg — 

"  Oh !  do  not  go,  my  dear  Miss  Beauchamp !  A  little  of  your 
delightful  conversation  will  do  me  more  good  than  all  the  noveh 
in  the  world.  My  elder  sister  is  one  of  the  very  best  and 
ladylike  people  in  the  world,  I  do  assure  you ;  though  at 

of  course,  you  see  her  to  a  disadvantage,  so  very  little  d 

she  is,  and  all  that ;  but  though  she  is  quite  superior  as  to 
fortune  and  station  in  life,  and  all  those  sort  of  advantatfMi 
J  won't  pretend  that  at  net  agp  &&  tks£&\»  tikel^lG 
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comfortable  chat  with  a  young  person  like  you  in  the  same  way 
that  I  should  do.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  difference  there 
is  between  us  in  age ;  it  is  quite  extraordinary,  isn't  it  ?  A  great 
many  people  won't  believe  that  we  are  sisters.  But  I  was  going 
to  say  that  if  you  happen  to  have  a  newspaper,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  Louisa  likes  so  well ;  and  then  while  she  is  poring 
over  that,  you  and  I  can  talk." 

Miss  Beauchamp  answered  not  a  word  to  this,  and  we  have 
therefore  no  right,  perhaps,  to  be  less  discreet  concerning  her  feel- 
ings than  she  was  herself;  but  though  she  spoke  not,  she  bit  her 
beautiful  under-lip  severely,  and  if  she  had  been  sufficiently  im- 
prudent to  speak  at  all,  it  would  have  been  in  a  manner  but  little 
likely  to  assist  the  object  confided  to  her  by  her  mamma.  She 
appeared,  however,  to  be  entirely  occupied  by  taking  a  thorn  out 
of  her  finger,  and  turned  to  the  window  in  order  to  attain  the 
degree  of  sight  necessary  to  this  delicate  operation ;  and  then,  after 
the  delay  of  a  moment,  she  again  turned  to  leave  the  room,  saying 
that  she  would  return  again  in  a  moment. 

"  What  a  kind,  sweet-tempered  young  thing !"  said  Miss  Louisa, 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed. 

"  A  very  nice  girl  indeed,"  replied  her  sister.  •  "  Her  eyes  are 
rather  too  large,  and* her  hair  too  abundant,  and  too  dark,  to 
satisfy  my  ideas  of  perfect  feminine  beauty ;  but  nevertheless  she 
is  certainly  very  pretty  looking,  and  most  uncommonly  agreeable, 
considering  she  has  never  seen  London,  nor  even  Cheltenham  or 
Brighton.  I  hope  we  shall  become  exceedingly  intimate,  for  I 
think  we  shall  suit  exactly.  I  have  got  dreadfully  tired  of  poor 
dear  Patty,  and  that's  the  truth,  though  of  course  I  don't  mean 
to  let  any  of  'em  find  it  out.  But,  upon  my  word,  it  is  enough  to 
make  anybody  sick,  hearing  her  run  on  so  everlasting  about  her 
husband ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Louisa,  I  am  terribly  afraid 
her  husband  begins  to  think  so  too ;  for  it  is  not  once,  nor  twice 
either,  that  I  have  seen  him  yawn  as  if  his  jaws  would  crack,  when 
she  has  been  kissing  him ;  and  it  is  plain  enough,  poor  thing,  that 
she  does  not  at  all  approve  his  taking  so  much  notice  of  any  one 
else,  for  I  have  got  some  terrible  sour  looks  from  her  on  board  ship 
when  he  has  ventured  to  come  where  I  was  standing  to  watch  the 
flying  fish,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Away  she  was,  after  him  in 
a  minute.  But  I  am  sure  she  need  not  have  been  afraid,  for  the 
very  last  thing  I  should  ever  think  of  doing  would  be  encouraging 
the  attentions  of  a  friend's  husband." 

"  Oh !  dear  no !  I  am  sure  you  would  not  do  any  such  thing  as 
that,  Matilda,"  said  her  sister,  looking  rather  surprised  and  shocked 
at  the  suggestion ;  "  but  I  can't  say " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Annie,  with  three 
thin  volumes  of  unmistakable  circulating  library  complexion  in 
one  hand,  and  a  gray-tinted  newspaper  in  the  other.  -Setting 
the  books  down  on  a  table  by  which  she  passed,  Miss  Beauchamp 
approached  the  meek  Louisa  with  a  newspaper. 
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"  I  am  afraid  this  will  not  entertain  you  so  w«U  aaa  Loafti 
newspaper  would  do,  Miss  Perkins ;  bat  at  least  you  wffl  find  am 
half-column  down  here  that  is  all  about  England,  and  you  Bast 
not  be  angry  if  you  do  not  find  it  very  civile  because*  our  mjwapayi 
people  think  there  is  no  opportunity  of  serving  thefae  ewn.  000*9 
at  once  bo  profitable  and  so  cheap  as  by  abating  youra," 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  and  spirit  so  very  dufarent  front  Ust 
in  which,  a  short  hour  or  so  before,  the  same  young  lady  aadds- 
coursed  on  the  subject  of  England  to  Mr.  Egartan,  that  any  pes**, 
hearing  both,  may  be  well  tempted  to  accuse  her  of  imiHnhihiiwj, 
and  really  I  know  no  defence  for  her,  save  that  she  wot  a  josbj 
lady — a  class  which  from  long  usage,  by  this  time  grown  inte-natt* 
thing  like  prescriptive  privilege,  holds  itself  exempt  front  the 
sity  of  always  being  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  indeed,™  said  Ha 
receiving  the  odd-looking  pages  with  a  smile  of  genuine  a 
and  gratitude.    "  It  is  so  very  kind  of  you  to  think  about  ml* 

And  while  Annie  still  stood  beside  her,  she  turned  her  «J9 
to  the  paper,  and  began  reading  it,  to  show,  perhaps,  that  sv 
really  did  take  great  interest  in  a  newspaper.  The  first,  ssf 
indeed  as  it  seemed,  the  only  thing  which-  particularly  attatfltoi 
her  attention,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  a  suooawe 
of  little  dingy  pictures,  one  of  which  appeared  to  adorn  evsf 
paragraph  in  the  page  which  first  happened  to  meet  her  eye. 

"  What  are  all  these  little  men  running  meant  for?  ""  wafllMsl 
Louisa,  looking  up  very  innocently  in  the  face  of  her  newftisni 
"  Is  it  to  make  the  newspaper  look  pretty?  w 

Annie  laughed. 

"  No,  Miss  Perkins,"  she  replied,  "  neither  the  portraits  nor  tke 
originals  of  these  running  gentry  are  counted  vesy  pretty  in  ta* 
United  States.  No !  these  figures  are  intended  for  use,  not  ons- 
ment ;  they  are  placed  there  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  It 
the  advertisement  which  follows,  which  is  always  about  some  no- 
away  slave  or  other,  and  is  to  give  notice  that  any  one  who  iaA 
him  or  her — for  the  ladies  sometimes  run  as  well  as  the  gentkmsi 
— is  to  catch  them,  and  send  them  back  to  their  owners." 

Miss  Louisa,  though,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  worthy  woman,  wm 
not  a  very  well-informed  one,  and  knew  as  little  about  the  graft 
transatlantic  subject  of  negro  slavery  as  most  people.  Nevertheksi 
she  had  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  in  a  general  way  considered  it, 
like  the  rest  of  the  European  world,  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
be  something  exceedingly  atrocious  and  unchristian.  Without  the 
very  slightest  affectation,  therefore,  for  there  was  no  such  thingin  her, 
she  shuddered  visibly,  as  her  beautiful  companion  uttered  the  atow 
words,  and  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  I  how  very 
shocking  that  sounds !  " 

Miss  Beauchamp  coloured  slightly,  and  turned'  away.  ) 

"  I  have  brought  you  some  books,  ma'anV'  she  said,  addvsasBf   [ 
'  vself  to  Matilda,  after  t\ie  ntanna  eft.  *  wnwaafc.   "laarf         ' 
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I  cannot  stay  with  you  any  longer,  bat  I  am  obliged  to  be  up 
stairs." 

Miss  Matilda  began  a  flourishing  speech,  about  sorrow  at  losing 
her,  and  gratitude  for  her  books,  but  before  she  had  half  finished 
the  young  lady  had  given  them  both  a  valedictory  nod,  and  dis- 
appeared. The  situation  of  both  sisters  was*  however,  essentially 
improved.  Louisa  had  not  only  her  newspaper  to  read,  which,, 
despite  its  melancholy  pictures,  was  a  great  deal  better  than  nothing, 
but  she  had  also  the  great,  the  very  great  consolation,  of  seeiag  her 
sister  look  ten  years  younger,  and  twenty  times  less  discontented* 
than  before  the  fair  Annie  had  paid  them  her  unexpected  visit,  and 
before  she  had' got  three  volumes  of  native  manufactory,  concerning 
love  and  matrimony,  to  read.  Nor  did  these  favourable  symptoms 
altogether  disappear  even  when  she  discovered  that  her  book,  though 
exceedingly  interesting,  was  not  without  its  faults,  the  greatest  of 
which,  in  her  eyes,  was  the  gross  absurdity  committed  by  the  author 
in  introducing  his  heroine,  as  already  in  the  perfection  of  beauty  at 
the  ridiculous  age  of  sixteen  1  This  blunder  so  strongly  affected  her 
that  she  actually  began  to  think  aloud,  and  exclaimed,  without  any 
intention  of  consulting  her  sister  on  the  subject,  "  What  a  pity  to- 
spoil  the  whole  interest  by  such  nonsense  as  that !  Any  rational 
person,  who  knows  anything  of  human  nature,  must  be  constantly 
expecting  to  hear  of  her  being  whipped  and  put  to  bed  for  some 
childish  naughtiness  or  other:  There  is  but  one  way  of  my  finding 
any  interest  in  the  story,  I  am  quite  sure,  and  that  way  I  shall 
take,  for  it  seems  beautifully  written,  and  full  of  the  most  touching 
sentiments — I  shall  just  consider  it  a  misprint,  and  correct  sixteen* 
into  six-and-twenty  at  the  very  least." 

Perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  might  have  lurked  the 
thought  that  to  produce  the  perfection  of  full-grown  female  sensi- 
bility another  ten  years  might  have  been  added,  with  very  manifest 
advantage  to  the  interest  and  the  truth  of  the  story. 

But  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  of  young  love  on  the  one 
hand,  and  negro  slavery  on  the  other,  both  the  sisters  felt  themselves 
considerably  better  than  they  had  done  since  they  landed  on  the 
shores  of  the  United  States. 

The  position,  meanwhile,,  of  the  real  heroine  of  these  pages  was 
still  more  essentially  improved.  At  the  same  time  that  her 
daughter  went  to  visit  the  Miss  Perkinses,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  by 
the  aid  of  the  black  waiting-maid,  Cleopatra,  sought  and  found 
the  retreat  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.  The  major  having,  as  usual, 
wandered  to  a  billiard-table,  his  lady  was  left  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  "  her  chamber,"  and  was  employing  herself  at  the  moment 
her  new  friend  entered,  in  preparing  for  her  important  literary 
undertaking,  being  in  the  act  of  writing  down,  in  a  little  blank- 
paper  book,  which  she  had  just  sewed  up  for  the  purpose,  the  heads 
of  various  subjects  to  which  she  immediately  intended  to  direct  her 
attention.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  pleasure  she  felt  at  seeing 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  except  what  she  expressed.     §he  immediately 
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laid  down  her  pen,  and  hastening  towards  her,  performed  a  eo» 
monious  courtesy,  while  she  frankly  extended  her  hand,  which  va 
intended  to  typify  and  express,  as  it  were,  all  the  stately  dignity  d 
the  old  world,  combined  with  the  unsophisticated  cordiality  of  tie 
new. 

"  I  hope  I  don't  break  in  upon  you,  ma'am,  at  a  time  that  dart 
convene  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  "  I  see  that  you  are  already  got 
to  your  writing,  which  agrees  with  what  youcr  good  gentleman  told 
me,  but  now,  was  the  employment  as  was  moat  likely  to  occupy  yea 
just  at  the  present.1' 

"  And  for  that  very  reason,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Beanohftnm,"  re- 
plied the  animated  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  "  I  am  enchanted  upend 
what  I  am  able  to  express,  at  your  having  the  excessive  kindneato 
call  on  me.  It  is  here  only,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  in  the  xetnemestof 
my  own  apartment,  that  such  a  visit  can  be  duly  appreciated.  I 
dare  say  my  excellent  husband,  Major  Allen  Barnaby— one  of  tie 
best  of  men,  Mrs.  Beauchamp— I  dare  say  he  may  have  veotuei 
to  hint  to  you  that  my  purpose  in  coming  to  this  most  interesting 
of  countries  is,  in  effect,  to  do  the  very  exact  thing  of  which  jw 
were  so  eloquently  speaking  last  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  he  has  indeed,  ma'am,"  replied  tat 
visitor,  "  and  I  can't  say  but  what  I  heard  the  news  with  very  {ar- 
ticular pleasure,  seeing  that  you  are  a  lady  so  every  way  quantf 
to  perform  the  work  proposed,  with  honour  to  yourself^  and  aria- 
faction  to  those  about  whose  concerns  it  is  your  intention  to  in- 
struct the  world.  And  if  you  do  this,  ma'am,  you  will  have  tie 
glory  of  achieving  just  what  nobody  else  that  has  tried,  hat  era? 
been  able  to  do  yet.'1 

"  If  I  should  indeed  be  so  happy,"  replied  Mrs,  Allen  Barnabr, 
modestly  casting  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  "  I  feel  sure  that  I  ami 
owe  it  to  you.  I  certainly  did  come  to  this  country  solely  for  the  par- 
pose  of  writing  upon  it ;  but  I  always  felt,  even  when  most  eager 
to  undertake  the  task,  that  I  must  fail  as  so  many  others  hare 
done  before  me,  unless  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  accomplished  person  of  my  own  act,  vat 
should  be  induced  to  assist  me  by  counsel  and  information,  soca 
as,  of  course,  none  but  a  native  can  give." 

"  And  it  is  that  very  thought  of  yours,  ma'am,  I  will  ventan 
to  say,  that  will  certify  your  success,"  replied  her  new  friend.  MB 
is  just  exactly  what  nobody  has  ever  done  before,  and  it  is  for  that 
very  reason,  I  expect,  that  no  traveller  has  ever  yet  produced  a 
book  upon  the  Union  that  can  justly  be  called  fit  to  be  read." 

"Heaven  grant  that  by  your  assistance  I  may  avoid  that 
errors ! "  cried  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  fervently  casting  her  eyai 
towards  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  "  I  can  safely  aaythat  no  oat 
ever  undertook  a  task  which  caused  greater  anxiety, 
ardent  desire  of  success." 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  it.,  Mrs.  Allen 
whatever j  of  your  success  1  m&&a.«>TK$t  eft  tS^^ta 
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world  and  the  next,  which  you  will  so  well  deserve  to  receive," 
replied  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  with  an  ardour  which  was  considerably- 
more  sincere  than  that  of  her  companion.  "  You  will,  indeed, 
have  every  advantage,"  she  resumed,  "  for  not  only  will  you  see 
things  without  prejudice  by  being  made  to  understand  them  really 
as  they  are,  but  from  having  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  so  much 
in  the  old  country  you  must  have  got  the  knack  of  it,  as  we  say, 
and  will  find  the  work  come  to  your  hand  quite  easy,  I  expect." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  I  have  written  a  good  deal," 
replied  Mrs.  Allen  Baraaby,  with  a  modest,  meditative  air ;  "  and 
though  during  several  years  of  certainly  very  successful  publication 
a  feeling  of  timidity,  perhaps  too  long  indulged,  has  prevented  my 
ever  meeting  the  public,  face  to  face  as  I  may  call  it,  under  my 
real  name,  I  cannot  now,  as  you  well  observe,  feel  any  of  the 
difficulties  of  a  mere  novice.  I  shall,  on  the  contrary,  set  about 
my  task  with  that  delightful  sensation  of  confidence  which  con- 
scious ability  I  believe  always  gives.  Do  not  impute  vanity  to 
me,  my  dear  madam,  from  my  saying  this ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
it  would  be  the  most  contemptible  affectation  were  I  to  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  admiration  which  my  writings  have  produced. 
I  have  never  published  anything,  I  can  truly  say  from  thj  moment 
I  first  handled  a  pen,  without  its  meeting  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess, and  it  would  show  a  great  want  of  common  sense  on  my  part 
were  I  to  pretend  now  to  fear  that  I  should  fail,  and  with  such  a 
theme  too ! " 

"  It  would,  indeed,  be  folly  for  any  one  to  suppose  such  a  thing 
possible,"  replied  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  "but  yet,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,"  she  added,  after  the  meditation  of  a  minute  or  two,  "  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  that  you  might  bring 
your  work  forward  in  a  superior  sort  of  style,  as  I  may  say,  if  you 
would  just  consent  to  put  in  the  title-page,  *  by  the  author  of,'— 
whatever  previous  works  of  yours  have  had  the  greatest  success. 
I  really  would  strongly  advise  you  to  think  again  and  again  of 
this,  before  you  finally  make  up  your  mind  against  it." 

"  Do  not  mention  the  subject  to  me  again,  I  entreat  of  you, 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,"  returned  the  European  lady,  with  some  slight 
display  of  impatience.  "  You  know  not,  to  be  sure  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  know,  how  eternally  I  have  been — I  may  say 
— persecuted  in  England  with  the  same  request,  and,  having* 
resisted  the  most  earnest  entreaties  of  persons  of  station  even  too 
high  for  me  to  venture  to  name,  can  you  really  think  that  I  ought 
to  yield  to  any  other?  I  feel  quite  certain  that  when  you  have 
thought  a  little  more  about  it,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  when  you 
have  brought  yourself  to  recollect  that  there  are  in  our  country 
persons — or  at  any  rate  one  person — whom  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  refuse,  you  will  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  my 
continued  reserve." 

u  Why,  as  to  that,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,"  returned  the  repu- 
blican lady,  "  I  have  no  great  notion  of  any  one  person  being  such 
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a  vast  long  way  before  all  the  rest  as  you  seem  to  sssfceosLsal, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  cant  realise  to  myself  the  pcariftmawrof  ssk 
an  elegant  smart  woman  as  you  are,  being  chained  9  ia  that  ssj 

as  I  may  call  it,  by  any  one.    Why,  thereto   ~m    '  — 

he's  first  and  foremost  in  course,  because  it  "~ 

pleasure  to  make  him  so ;  but,  Lord  Mess 

Barnaby,  he  might  ask  any  one  of  ns  to  do 

eternity,  and  it  would  never  come  into  oar 

indeed  for  some  profitable  object  of  our  own, 

ther  thing,  and  what  all  sensible  men  will 

at  all  times,    But  for  giving  way  to  him  *- 

may  march  from  Washington  very  con 

before  he  will  find  anybody  neady  to  do  asy 

However,  we  wont  talk  any  more  about  politics)  jsat  at  past 


and,  instead  of  it,  I  want  you  to  show  sne  what  yon. 
down  there." 

And  Mrs.  Beauohamp,  with  a  little 

curiosity,  did  just  peep  at  the  foolscap  page  which  ley,! 

large  characters,  after  the  manner  of  a  list,  hefoee  Ian.  isn 
Barnaby.    That  lady's  MS.  however  was  not,  a*  it  sesasi/rt 


ready  for  examination,  for,  with  a  good  deal  <rf  d^gwjflei  sbjsjh 


she  laid  a  blank  sheet  over  that  upon  which  she  hod 
said,  "  Not  yet,  dearest  Mrs.  Beauehaxap,  not  yet,  if  yen  pJaa, 
though  this  very  paper,  which  I  now  conceal,  is  written  sxpssjf 
that  I  may  communicate  it  to  you.  But  as  yet  I  am  ast  Isf 
prepared  to  do  it.  It  will  contain,  when  filled  up,  alistof  eosSJSB 
to  be  addressed  to  yourself,  on  the  particular  thenWthrt  I  sasls9> 
aider  it  most  necessary  to  touch  upon  in  the  oourseoffisy  wonk;s*l 
may  I  not  hope  that  you  will  kindly  condescend  to  sjaswer  Asa!" 

"  And  that's  just  what  my  very  heart  is  longing  and  bsEsasgw 
do,"  replied  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  her  handsome  Usee  in  a  fftmd 
patriotic  excitement;  uaad  I  do  hope  it  wont  be  long bate  |H 
are  ready  to  begin." 

"  If  any  immediate  arrangements  for  oar  being  a  good  dsi 
together  can  be  made,  my  dearest  lady,  I  should  be  ready  to  bajit 
our  important  consultations  directly.  In  short,  the  major  hss  m> 
mised  to  bring  me  home  several  whole  quires  of  psper  tSHOSf, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  pens,  and  a  bottle  of  ink.  So  yoaasy 
see,  my  dear  madam,  from  my  giving  him  such  a  «»^- — s,  Ast 
I  have  no  intention  to  delay  the  business.  However,  I  charge! 
him  to  buy  the  paper  at  different  shops,  for  sear  of  rrnstisjr  ss> 
picion  of  what  I  was  about.  I  alwayB  took  the  same  precsutHpa 
London,  when  I  began  a  new  work." 

"  Dear  me  I  Did  you  really?    How  very  casrisons! n 
her  curiosity  whetted  anew  by  this  allusion  to  mystery, 

,champ  once  more  ventured  to  return  to  the  forbidden  i_      , 

added,  "  Do  now,  just  tell  me  the  name  of  the  least  sad  sistiastsf  si 
your  books ! " 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  aAou^TCtos^  through 
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for  a  moment  felt  convinced  that  the  interesting  history  of  her 
anonymous  fame  was  suspected ;  but  when  she  ventured  to  look 
again  at  the  animated  countenance  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  she  per- 
ceived, with  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction,  that  she  was  altogether 
mistaken.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  there  but  the  most  respectful 
admiration,  excepting  indeed  that  little  imp-like  sparkle  of 
curiosity,  which  peeped  out  of  her  eyes,  and  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  certainly  have  been  pardonable  in  any  daughter 
of  Eve,  but  in  a  transatlantic  one  the  want  of  it  would  have  been 
nothing  less  than  unnatural.  Mrs.  Allen  Baroaby,  therefore,  again 
rallied  her  spirits,  and  played  off  with  great  ability  the  part  of  an 
embarrassed  and  somewhat  agitated  incognita,  to  whom  the  removal 
of  the  veil  would  be  excessively  distressing,  while  the  preserving  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult.  At  length  the  scene  reached  its  climax 
by  her  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  exclaiming, 
"  Spare  me !  my  dearest  Mrs.  Beauchamp !  spare  me !  The  time 
shall  come  when  I  will  have  no  reserves  with  you ;  but  your  own 
admirable  judgment  must  tell  you  that  just  at  this  moment,  when 
my  nerves  are  naturally  shaken  by  the  contemplation  of  an  under- 
taking which  I  feel  to  be  almost  awfully  important,  there  would  be 
great  weakness  in  my  suffering  my  spirits  to  be  agitated  by  my 
making  a  disclosure  which,  I  am  well  aware,  would  at  once  bring 
upon  me  the  eyes  of  all  America,  as  well  as  of  all  Europe.  I  im- 
plore you,  therefore,  for  the  present,  to  make  no  further  allusion  to 
my  former  writings,  but  rather  let  us  employ  the  precious  minutes 
with  which  you  favour  me  by  arranging  how  I  can  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  be  thrown  into  the  circle  among  which  you  usually 
live,  in  order  to  catch  as  much  as  possible,  your  views  and  opinions 
upon  all  subjects.*1 

"  Well,  then,"  returned  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  with  the  most  perfect 
good  humour,  "  I  expect  I  won't  plague  you  one  bit  more  at  present, 
is  you  say,  about  tne  works  that  have  made  your  false  name  so 
celebrated.  Not  but  what  I'd  give  one  of  my  fingers  to  know  what 
:he  name  was.  However,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it  now ;  and 
ustead  of  it  I  will  tell  you  what  my  scheme  is  for  our  passing  as 
nuck  time  together  as  possible.  I  calculate,  in  course,  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby,  that  your  plan  in  writing  upon  the  Union,  is  to  travel 
through  all  the  most  celebrated  and  wonderful  parts  of  it  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  the  authoress,  with  decision. 

u  Well  then,  my  plan  is  to  travel  too,"  returned  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ ;  "  because  then,  you  know,  as  the  things  come  in  all  their 
jlory  before  our  eyes,  I  can  explain  them  to  you,  and  make  you 
*eahse  their  particular  excellence  at  the  first  blush,  as  I  may  say. 
SVhat  do  you  say  to  that  plan,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby?  " 

"That  it  is  the  most  admirable,  the  most  perfect,  the  most  in- 
jonceivably  kind  that  could  possibly  have  entered  your  head,  and 
hat  so  inspired,  I  must  be  dull  indeed  if  I  fail.  But  what  does 
he  colonel  and  your  beautiful  daughter  say  to  it,  my  dear  Mrs. 
3eauchamp?" 
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u  Oh !  Annie  is  delighted.  She  has  long  been  dying  fir  s 
travelling  frolic ;  and  she  undertakes  to  do  the  honours  to  your 
friends,  which  will  leave  us  to  our  studies,  yon  know.  As  to  tie 
colonel,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  not  vet  mentioned  the  subject  to 


"The  major  is  very  fond  of  smoking,"  replied  our  

"  and  I  rather  think  too,"  she  added,  gently,  "  that  he  now  sod  te* 
likes  a  game  at  piquet." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  answer  for  all  the  rest,"  resumed  tta 
energetic  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  her  patriotic  ardour  animating  her  m 
to  her  fingers1  ends,  which  were  already  itching,  am  she  said,  to  h) 
at  her  packing.    u  The  colonel  will  be  back  in  a  lew  infanta  to  I 
take  his  morning  iced  julep,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  all  abort  I 

it."  I 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  by  no  means  "  talking  without  hark*,"  I 
when  she  said  that  if  the  major  smoked  cigars,  and  played  pknefc, 
she  could  answer  for  all  the  rest.  Of  course  she  was  too  ami 
woman  not  to  know  how  to  set  the  thing  properly  before  them 
of  her  husband.  She  said  little  or  nothing  to  him  concerting** 
project  of  redeeming  the  reputation  of  the  United  States,  and  » 
doing  all  the  mischief  which  former  travellers  had  perpetntoi 
against  this  rudely-treated  portion  of  the  earth's  surface*  by  tiUnt  i 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  under  her  especial  ™«*m«m*  ant  ft 
control.  She  said  little  or  nothing  of  all  this,  because  she  knar 
that,  although  her  husband  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  excel** 
patriot  (what  American  is  not?),  yet  nevertheless,  the  ■hgP* 
circulation  of  his  blood,  which,  without  greatly  injuring  his  bodflf 
health,  had  reduced  his  mental  energies  very  nearly  to  the  otmdina* 
of  those  of  a  dormouse,  prevented  his  greatly  enjoying  any  keg 
discussions  on  the  subject.  What  she  chiefly  dwelt  upon,  then- 
fore,  wa3  the  great  delight  which  his  darling  Annie  would  erioff 
from  travelling  in  the  society  of  this  very  distinguished  Engsa 
party,  and  also  the  providential  circumstance  of  their  meeting  wftk 
a  gentleman  who  could  both  smoke  cigars  and  play  piquet,  and  tins 
render  the  performance  of  his  long-given  promise  of  taking  his 
daughter  "  about  a  little,"  a  matter  of  pleasure  instead  of  annoy- 
ance. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  was  the  colonel's  first  answer ; 
"  manage  it  just  as  you  like.  If  it's  a  good  boat  I  shall  bo 
quite  ready  to  start." 


r 
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CHAPTER  XIE 

Wbxs  Major  Allen  Barnaby  learned  from  his  wife  that  the  travel- 
ing party,  to  be  composed  in  the  manner  already  agreed  upon  by 
ihe  two  ladies,  was  actually  arranged,  he  smiled  very  good- 
humouredly,  and  said— 

"  That's  all  very  well,  my  Barnaby,  and  a  capital  hand  you  are 
to  set  a  machine  in  action.  But  you  don't  quite  calculate,  do  you 
— as  these  curious  fellows  say— upon  my  being  ready  to  pack  up, 
and  to  go  away  at  &  moment's  warning?  Xou  do  not  in  sober 
earnest  expect  that,  do  you?  " 

These  words 

Of  doubt  and  dread 

came  like  a  thunderbolt — or  rather  like  an  avalanche,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  chilling— on  the  ears  and  heart  of  poor  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby.  Never  having  been  from  her  earliest  infancy  in  the  habit 
of  doubting  her  own  powers,  she  had  no  sooner  fully  conceived  the 
scheme  of  writing  a  book,  than  a  well  assured  and  very  brilliant 
success  immediately  rose  before  her  mind's  eye,  as  being  perfectly 
certain,  and  that,  too,  no  mere  idle,  windy,  wordy  success,  born  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  buried  on  the  staircase,  but  solid,  profitable, 
money-getting  success,  that  might  do  as  much  to  help  them  for- 
ward, or  very  nearly  so,  as  one  of  the  major's  best  games  at  piquet 
in  Curzon-street ;  and  overlooking  the  possibility  that  her  hus- 
band's view  of  the  case  might  not  be  precisely  the  same  as  her 
own,  she  felt  as  much  shocked  and  disappointed  at  hearing  him 
thus  speak  to  her  as  if  he  had  suddenly  declared  that  he  meant  to 
turn  hermit,  and  for  the  future  should  require  no  money  at  all. 

The  dismay  expressed  by  her  countenance  was  so  great,  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  so  comical,  that  the  major  for  one  moment  laughed 
outright.  But  this  was  a  species  of  amusement  that,  upon  prin- 
ciple, he  rarely  indulged  in,  and  before  the  fire  which  he  saw 
mounting  to  his  lady's  eyes  had  fully  flashed  upon  him,  the  foolish 
nt  was  over,  and  his  laugh  exchanged  for  a  smile  of  the  most' 
&miu  h)?  domestic  amenity. 

Come,  come,  wife,"  said  he,  "  you  must  not  take  what  I  say 
tt  •gTa?re/jr?  either,  and  I  cannot  help  laughing  when  I  see  you 
cursedF lfc  *nto  your  head  that  I  mean  to  take  up  my  dwelling  in  this 
rour  £  Pfoce   and  remain  here  to  be  broiled  everlastingly.     Set 
ajste  trwT*'  a^  res*  uP°n  *na*  point,  my  Barnaby.   If  you  are  in  such 
ist  ivi     e  °*^»  it's  lucky  for  you,  perhaps,  that  the  set  here  are 
link   th*  ***ey  are-     Whjr,  my  dear,  will  you  believe  it,  I  don't 
5;iier  tw*    otlfc  of  the  thirty  or  forty  playing-men,  that  I  have 
the  \2f**  **iyself,  or*  watched  others  try,  I  don't  believe  that  out 
^fcole  number  there's  half  a  dozen  that  isn't  as  keen  wit* 
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as  myself— you  understand  me  ?  Now  that  wont  do,  you  know,  If 
any  means.  What's  good  play,  or  a  sharp  eye,  or  toe  help  of  Tcr- 
norino,  or  anything  else,  witn  such  a  set  of  fellowB?  Thedmtanee 
between  London  and  New  Orleans  seems  to  be  just  this:— On 
our  side  of  the  water  there's  a  population,  of  J0htt,  with  jaati 
respectable  sprinkling  of  sharps  amonjr  them  tor  Keep*  mar  flu 
going  to  sleep,  and  sinking  into  absolute  stupidity:  But  toe, 
upon  my  honour  and  soul,  the  whole  population,  ow  and1  young, 
strikes  me  as  being  sharps,  with  suck  a  seantj  auwsVof  Jto 
amongst  them,  as  it  breaks  one's  spirit  to  think'  atT.lbxtmkt 
the  diamond-cut-diamond  sort  of  Business,  that  iir  «■■¥  as 
here,  it  would  not  suit  me  at  all*  I. am  nob  used'  to  it,  and  lam 
not  quite  so  young  as  I  was,  my  dear,. and  <*wHflfw,  never-OMfiag 
hard  work  don't  suit  me.  I  won't  say  but  what  I  mrigk  ba 
match  for  them  if  I  tried  hard  for  it,  but  the  profit  woukf  Ito  fittk 
or  none,  for  after  a  fair  trial  between  me  ana  most  of 'em,  Ism 
greatly  mistaken  if  we  should  not  one  and  all  come  to  pretty  nenr/ 
the  same  conclusion,  and.  that  would  just  ho.  to  lafr  ****? 
alone." 

"  But  how  do  these  gentlemen*  make  the  thing;  i 
selves*  my  dear  Denny? "  demanded,  his  wife*,  nitfti 
shrewdness. 

"  Why,  I  suppose,  by  watching  for  everwnerw  aiund^Jiav 

after  a  dead  body,"  he  replied;  "but  that  wooliLiieaCTaaH 

us,  my  dear  Barnaby.  Beside*;,  if  it  didYtfrey  would-  get  ■»-  es» 
founded  jealous  of  mev  being  an  Englishman,  that  £  SwmMihm 
no  peace  of  my  life.  No,  win*  I  shan?t  stay  here,  JG  promise  j&s*- 
you  have  no  reason  to  be  terrified  by  that  notion." 

"  But.  you  have  not  lost  anything  to  speak  of  jmtt  Juum  J&Wi 
dear?  "  said  she,  her  own  satisfaction,  at  the  idea  on  their  depaxsoe 
being  for  a  moment;  lost  sight  of,  in  her  domestic  anxiety  &rtib 
wellhdoing  of  every  member  of:  her-  belbved  fiunily,  « lEomknt 
not  paid  very  dear,  I  hope,  for  what  you  hare  learned?  n> 

"•No,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "that  is  not  nay  way,  an&LshosM 
have  thought  you  might  have  guessed  as«muoh.  No ;■ 1  tl«gl*I 
detected  something  the  first  night,  just  before  the  party)  bmsaupt 
that  looked  a  little  like  a  determination  to  let  me  WIB4 bofeiwei 
•  not  sure  of  it;  so  last  night  I  became  a  good  deal  more  heedksMBd 
gay-hearted,  you  see,  than  before,  and  then  I  saw—- ay,  »»«M*mmi} 
too — what  put  me  up  to  them.  Why,  they  had  foundone  out  in  no 
time,  and  all  their  scheming  was  not  to  get  the  better  of  me,  feat 
to  get  me  dropped  out  of  one  or  two  set-to  games  they  had  heoa 

Slanning,  where  they  had  got  something  like  a  novice  to  wafea* 
o  I  very  quietly  let  them  have  their  way  abouu  inland'  1  ***& 
that  puzzled  them  again  a  little.  But  thatfs  onljrthaJtmxtfa 
moment,,  mind  you,  and  would  not  last,  Til  engage  fbl*  ii>  laag 
enough  to  make  me  sure  of  a  dozen  dollars*  HJ01 
suppose,  you  know,  that  they  are  all  finiaheritupdni^afeJM 
m  eyery  part  of  theT3moiivasi^fexr^^  o»a  TTlw^TaW 
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better,  my  Barnaby.    I  shall  do  very  well,  by-and-by,  I  dare  say, 
so  don't  look  uneasy  about  it." 

"  Heaven  grant  we  may  fere  better;  my  dear ! "  replied  his 
wife ;  "  for  confident  as  I  am  of  the  success  of  my  work,  it  will 
by  no  means  do,  Donny,  for  us  all  to  depend  upon  it,  you  know." 

"  No,  my  dear;"  said  he,  very  demurely,  "  I  don't  think  it  will. 
Nevertheless,  wife,  I  do  not  intend,  mind  you^  to  set  off  post  haste, 
just  after  what  happened  last  night.  They  would1  understand  it  ex- 
actly as  well  as  you  do,  and  a  little  better  too,  perhaps,  for  you; 
will  be  thinking,  naturally  enough,  that  your  book  has  something 
to  do  with  it ;  while  they'd  know,  well  enough,  every  mother's  son 
of  them,  that  coming  out  here  to  see  what  I  could  do,  I  had  met 
with  my  match,  and  was  off  to  find  game  less  wild  elsewhere ;  and 
M  leave  you  to  judge  the  sort  of  introduction  that  would  follow 
after  me.  So,  if  you  please,  my  dear  love,  we  will  not  start  in 
a  bustle,  and  you  must  please  to  tell  your  new  friend;  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ;  who,  I  suspect,  manages  her  husband  more  completely  than 
even  you  do  yours,  my  Barnaby,  that  you  intend  to  begin  youi» 
examination  of  their  magnificent  country  here,  and  you  may  ask 
her,  if  you  will,  to  introduce  you  about  a  little.  Everybody  seems 
to  know  them,  and  I  am  told:  that  Beauchamp  has  the  finest  estate 
and  the  largest  gang  of  slaves  in  all' Carolina;" 

However  well  Mrs,  Allen  Barnaby  might  manage  her  Donny, 
she  knew  what  "  if  you  please,  my  dear  love,"  meant,  as  welLas  an» 
old  mare  on  a  common  knows  the  length  of  her  tether ;  and  she, 
therefore,  hazarded  not  one  word  of  objection  to  this  prolonged 
abode  at  New  Orleans,  though  she  not  only  longed,  with  extreme 
impatience,  to  set  off  on  the  progress  which  her  new  Mend  had' 
sketched  out  to  her  in  such  inviting  colours,  but  she  also  earnestly 
desired  to  remove  herself  from  an  atmosphere  where  she  was  per* 
petually  uttering  prayers,  the  very  reverse  of  Hamlet's,  and  wisning 
that  her  too,  too  melting  flesh  were  more  solid,  and  not  thawing  and 
dissolving  itself  into  dew,  as  it  did  at  present.  There  was,  how- 
ever, something  in  the  idea  of  being  introduced !  into  New  Orleans 
society  by  a  person  whom  everybody  knew,  and  who  had  the 
finest  estate  and  largest  gang  of  slaves  in  Carolina,  whioh  was  very 
consolatory,  and  like  a  wise  woman,  she  immediately  fixed  her 
thoughts,  and  brought  her  conversation  to  bear  on  this  most  agree- 
able portion  of  her  husband's  discourse. 

'  "  That  is  a  capital  good  idea  of  yours,  major,"  said  she,  "about 
asking  Mrs.  Beauchamp  to  introduce  us,  as  if  just  for  the  purpose, 
you  know,  of  enabling  me  to  describe  the  society  in  my  book.  And 
with  that  notion  in  her  head,  she  will  pick  out  the  very  best  and 
genteelest,  see  if  she  don't." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  replied,  with  a  sagacious  nod ;  "  and 
I  shall  choose,  my  dear,  to  be  included  in  this  visiting,  for  I  know 
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80  very  respectable  and  domestic,  I  may  do  bettor  in  then  draviif- 
rooms  for  the  time  we  stay,  than  I  have  any  chance  of  doing  aauag 
the  regular  set  at  the  gaming-tables.  So  I  don't  one  novum 
you  set  about  talking  to  her  on  this  sujgect ;  and  yon  may  say.  job 
know,  that  in  a  new  place,  as  this  is  to  you,  it  has  always  tost 
your  rule  to  go  nowhere  unaccompanied  by  your  *  ***&—*  h» 
band.1    You  understand  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  perfectly,  my  dear ;  and  IH  do  the  thing  as  it  osgbfc 
to  be  done,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  But,  I  say ,  l)onny  dav, 
there  is  no  occasion,  is  there,  for  me  to  take  those  poor  deariaiky- 
looking  Perkinses  with  me,  everywhere?  It  will  be  all  very  vd 
when  we  are  in  lodgings  anywhere  that  we  «h"»iM  all  be  togethx, 
because  if  it's  the  same  here  as  in  London,  that  makes  a  gnat  de- 
ference in  paying  for  the  drawing-room ;  but  it  will  be  a  dnsdflsl 
bore,  won't  it,  if  we  can  never  go  out  anywhere  without  them?  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  who'll  ever  ask  us." 

"  On  that  point,  my  dear,  I  have  not  a  word  to  ■ay."  repfed 
the  major,  shaking  his  head.    "  It  is  one  of  those  female,  jadr-fib 
mysteries  with  which  I  positively  can  have  nothing  to  do.    jEtw    . 
you,  my  dear,  and  your  daughter  Fatty,  that  arranged  their  conn    ( 
with  us,  and  now,  if  you  like  it,  you  may  arrange  that  they  ski    . 
be  sent  back  again.    If  you  had  requested  to  bring  M^%  ttedesp 
I  should  have  consented,  provided  she  could  have  paid  her  expema, 
and  if  you  hod  her  here,  I  should  let  you  do  precisely  what  pa 
liked  with  her.     But  I  must  not  be  plagued  about  it,  Ma 
Barnaby." 

"  No  more  you  shall,  dear ;  I'll  manage  all  that.  An^  now  Is 
off  with  you,  there's  a  good  man,  for  I  shall  have  Mrs.  Beaucksnp 
knocking  at  my  door  in  a  minute,  and  by  what  I  hear  the  botrfoy 
ladies  say  to  one  another,  they  would  be  shocked  dreadfully  to  find 
you  here." 

"  Shocked  to  find  me  in  my  own  room,  wife  ?  "  said  the  major, 
somewhat  surprised. 

"  Yes,  they  would  indeed.  It  does  seem  droll,  to  be  sure;  bat 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  says  that  every  lady's  chamber,  as  she  ™*H»  it,  a 
considered  in  all  the  boarding-houses,  the  genteelest  place  to  reesie 
company,  lady  company  of  course,  and  therefore  that  their  hat- 
bands are  never  permitted  there." 

"  Well  then,  I'm  off.  I'll  just  ramble  about  a  little  among  ths 
billiard-tables  this  morning,  but  I  shall  be  devilish  careful  how  I 
play.    So  you  must  not  be  over  anxious,  my  dear." 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

The  sociable  anticipations  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  were  not  da- 
appointed,  for  hardly  had  the  major  disappeared  before,  as  she  had 
predicted,  the  gentle,  lady-like  knock  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  fc— J 
at  the  door.  The  well-pleased  tenant  of  the  "  chamber,"  ^-*~^ 
not  her  welcome  to  the  ordinary  words  "  come  in,"  but  has'  -*~~ 
*~  *h*  door,  threw  it  open  to  \\&  md^  sxtent^  ana  did  er 
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that  smiles,  nods,  hand-pressings,  and  rejoicing  expletives  could  do, 
to  prove  the  delight  which  the  visit  gave  her. 

The  two  ladies  then  seated  themselves  on  a  comfortable  sofa, 
and  smilingly  began  to  compare  notes  on  the  explanatory  interviews 
they  had  had  with  their  respective  husbands,  since  their  conversa- 
tion of  the  preceding  morning.  Both  declared  that,  far  from 
finding  any  difficulty,  the  plan  they  had  formed  had  met  with  the 
most  cordial  approbation  from  the  gentlemen,  both  concluding  her 
agreeable  statement  nearly  in  the  same  words,  namely,  "  I  must 
say  that  whenever  I  particularly  wish  any  thing,  the  colonel  (or 
the  major)  very  rarely  opposes  me." 

And  then,  having  reached  this  point,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  said, 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  some  short  time  however  must  be 
given  to  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  charming  town  they 
were  in,  for  that  it  would  be  dreadful  to  write  a  book  on  America, 
and  find  nothing  to  say  of  so  very  fine  a  city  as  New  Orleans. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  I  never  thought  of  that !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  with  the  look  and  voice  of  a  sincere  penitent. 
"Most  perfectly  true!  to  be  sure,  most  perfectly  true !  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself,  I  do  think,  for  ever  dreaming  that  you  could 
start  as  we  talked,  right  away  up  the  river,  with  never  a  word  said 
of  such  a  glory  of  a  city  as  New  Orleans  I  I  expect  I  had  better 
not  tell  this  tale  against  myself  at  Mrs.  Carmichael's  dinner  table, 
or  I  shall  get  more  sour  looks  than  would  be  at  all  agreeable. 
However,  we'll  both  of  us  remember  the  proverb,  '  least  said  is 
soonest  mended,'  and  never  say  a  word  about  it ;  you  understand 
me,  my  dear  lady  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure  you  must,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby," 
she  continued,  after  meditating  a  moment,  "you  must  see  the 
theatres,  both  French  and  American ;  and  the  glorious  quays,  and 
the  magnificent  levee,  and  we  must  get  to  the  place  where  you'll  • 
be  sure  to  see  the  most  steamboats  together,  such  a  sight  as  you 
never  saw  before,  I  calculate.  And  then  the  market  1  Oh,  such  a 
market !  every  individual  thing  coming  by  the  river,  and  no  other 
earthly  way,  so  smooth,  such  a  current,  and  so  unaccountable  beau- 
tiful !  And  then  there  will  be  the  shops.  You  London  ladies  will 
find  the  difference  between  these  shops  and  yours,  I  expect ;  for 
here  it  is  altogether  one  and  the  same  thing  as  if  you  went  into  the 
shops  at  Paris,  even  down  to  the  talking  French  behind  the 
counters,  which  we  calculate  gives  a  very  genteel  air  to  the  town, 
being  foreign-like  without  being  English,  which  is  what,  as  you 
want  to  know  everything,  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying,  we 
prefer.  But  I  have  little  or  no  doubt,  my  dear  Mrs.  Allen  Bar- 
naby, that  when  your  book  appears,  such  a  book  as,  between  us,  I 
am  sure  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it,  all  those  little  unpleasant 
feelings  will  wear  away,  and  you  will  come  to  be  quite  as  popular 
among  us  as  the  French  themselves." 

u  Heaven  grant  your  delightful  prophecy  may  come  true,  my 
dear  madam,"  returned  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  every  feature,  as  she  j 
listened,  expressive  of  attention  and  deep  respect.  "  That  it  shouMkJ 
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prove  so,  is,  I  may  truly  say,  the  dbat  and  deaveat  vim  rf  nj 
heart !  But  it  seems  to  me,  my  dear  Mr*.  iReannhaiap,  thrtaafc- 
withstanding  the  many  interesting  things  yonihsrafi  ntfiisksiefl,  you 
have  omitted  one  that  is  almost,  I  think,  the  samb  aoprW 
of  all." 

"  Have  I,  indeed! "  exdlaimed  Mra.  Seaudaavp,  looking  aao 
degree  displeased  by  the  remark.  "AotX  uaveno-dovibtjpaM 
right;  it  is  indeed  a  great  deal  move  likeljrihat  jiasanilifr 
right  than  not,  for  this  country,  from  end  do  end,  m  mo  xmmmjt 
fall  of  wonders,  of  one  sort  or  another,  the*  I  earnest  cnt  vat 
have  a  most  unaccountable  good  memory  not  to  iogst  eon*  at 
them.  But  tell  me,  my  dear  Jady,  what  -a  the  pavtiBoJar  Hang  ym 
mean?1' 

"It is  your  own  fault,  my  dear  Mm  "Roenrhninp"  ie|iisi Hf 
anxious  inquirer,  "  if  I  do  think  it  the  moat  important  <cf  JaY* 
replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with  a  very  oiianming  aurife.  "Ml 
had  never  seen  or  conversed  with  yov,  I  might  jaofe 
been  so  very  desirous  of  acquiring  the  power  of 
society  of  the  country.  This  is  it,  which  Imi*trommaB 
me  as  the  most  important  feature  of  all,  eqpemal^dnianaYawAsi 
work  as  that  which  I  intend  to  produce." 

"  And  you  are  right,  I  guess,  as  sure  wl&erefe  a  can  m  henm 
No  doubt  about  it ;  and  what  in  the  world  I  could  te'tliiMa| 
of  to  suppose  you  could  begin,  even  for  m  amgie  page,<wmViafc 
that,  is  more  than  lean  guess,  I  promise  you.  X auppoae IJhoialft 
that  was  sure  to  come  as  a  mattet  of  course.  Ano*o  imapgrn* 
would,  in  the  long. run,  but  you  are  a  dealmove smart  andlbonamtt 
•than  I  am  in  turning  your  mind  to  it  from  the  very  first.  LuuUfr 
there's  no  time  lost  as  yet,  however,  and  a  few  notes  of  my  mefenf 
to  some  of  the  people  of  first  standing  an  *thejtown,  *wiQajaslfe  As 
matter  at  once." 

41 1  know  not,"  said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnabjr,  with  mradh 
while  her  jocund  heart  fluttered  in  her  bosom,  aa«he 
the  trunks  full  of  fine  furbelowed  dresses  she  had  tfarougnt 
London,  "  indeed  I  know  not  how  I  can  ever  thank  yom  ei 
for  all  the  trouble  you  are  taking  forme !    All  >I  oan  amy  is,  tint 
you  will  not  find  an  ungrateful  heart." 

"  All  I  can  do,  and  ten  times  more,  Mrs.  Allen  sanufby,  nay 
be  out  and  out  repaid,  I  expect,  if  you  will  but  exert  your  takan 
for  us,"  replied  Mrs.  Beaucnamp.  "  All/I  want  in  return  is  ant 
you  should  portrait  us  out  to  the  world  for  just  wihact  «*e^reallyan, 
and  that  is  the  finest  nation  upon  the  surface  of  God's  whole  earis* 
and  as  far  ahead  in  civilisation  of  Europe  in  general,  tand  JEhgbai 
in  particular,  as  the  summer  is  before  winter  m  heat," 

u  On  that  point  fear  nothing,"  replied  Mre.  Allen  ikanaty, 
with  a  sort  of  concentrated  earnestness  that  mm 
to  Mrs.  Beauchamp ;  "  my  bosom  seems  to  have 

irom  yours,  and  glow*  WBxmrj.t  and  I  trust  tirijsa\jy 

~  ^-^ching  the  world -w\iere  to  \ooViot  «aA^nMa**a4in1 
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is  noblest  in  man.  But  tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  permit  me  to  call 
you  so,  tell  me  in  what  style  do  the  ladies  dress  at  the  parties  to 
which  you  so  kindly  propose  introducing  us?  Wtill  feathers  be 
considered  as  too  full  dress  ?  I  have  many  sets  that  are  exceedingly 
magnificent,  but  on  this  point  Lshall  realty  wish  to  be  entirely 
guided  by  you." 

u  Well,  then,  ma'am,  I  may  say  in  return,  that  for  the  most  port 
the  ladies  of  New  Orlines  don't  consider  any  dress  whatever  as  too 
elegant  for  their  parties;  and  'provided  your  feathers  come  from 
Paris,  I  don't  in  the  least  question  but  what  they  will  l>e  very  much 
approved.  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  as  we  are  on  such  com- 
fortable and  clever  terms  together,  you  might  not  object  to  my  just 
looking  over  your  dresses?  It  is  what  we  American  ladies  don't 
at  all  scruple  to  ask  from  one  another,  and  I  expect  that  there's  few 
females  to  be  found  anywhere  as  better  understands  (the  thing  than 
we  do." 


It  was  quite  impossible  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp  could  have  made 
any  request  with  which  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  would  have  complied 
with  greater  pleasure.  Partly  by  the  aid  of  the  ready  money  which 
had  floated  round  them  during  their  few  months1  prosperous  abode 
in  London,  and  partly  from  the  credit  which  had  resulted  from  it, 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  contrived  to  "  rig  herself  out,"  as  sl\e 
called  it,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fine  clothes.  Nearly  the 
first  thought  which  crossed  her  mind  when  informed  by  her  husband 
that  she  must  prepare  to  oross  the  Atlantic,  was  how  she  should  be 
able  to  convey  these  treasures  with  her.  She  had  pulled  them,  and 
caused  them  to  be  pulled  forth  from  their  various  repositories,  and 
probably  any  woman  of  nerves  less  fern  than  her  own  would,  on 
seeing  the  accumulation,  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  conveying 
them  all  with  her  as  a  thing  impossible.  But  not  so  my  heroine. 
As  we  are  told  is  often  the  case  with  the  noblest  minds,  difficulties 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  only  seemed  to  generate  strength 
throughout  her  whole  frame.  A  new,  a  very  new  and  original 
thought  struck  her  as  she  gazed  at  the  masses  of  velvet  and  satin 
piled  around  her  in  her  Curzon-street  bed-room,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  which  succeeded  her  celebrated  ball.  For  one  short  . 
moment  indeed  her  spirit  seemed  overwhelmed,  and  she  muttered 
the  word  "impossible!"  But  in  the  next  the  thought  above 
alluded  to  suggested  itself.  She  fell  into  an  attitude  of  deep  medi- 
tation. The  fore-finger  of  her  left  hand  pressed  to  her  forehead, 
the  right  hand  extended  as  if  to  forbid  the  approach  of  any  one  to 
interrupt  her,  and  her  eyes  closed.  For  a  few  minutes  she  stood 
thus  silently  and  wholly  absorbed,  then  arousing  herself  from  the 
«ort  of  trance  into  which  she  seemed  to  have  fallen,  she  said  to  the 
•Abigail,  who  stood  staring  at  her,  "  Where  were  all  the  hampers 
put,  that  brought  in  the  wine  which  your  master  ordered  when  ym 
iirst  came  into  the  house  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  rightly  know,  I'm  sure,  ma'am,"  replied  the  mm, 
"  but  I  somehow  think  they  are  in  the  coal-hole." 

"  Coal-hole ! "  repeated  her  mistreaB  with  a  natural  shvkk. 
"  You  mean  one  of  the  cellars,  I  suppose,  you  vulgar  emtob 
Such  a  house  as  this  has  no  coal-hole.  Just  go  to  the  linen  una 
up  stairs  and  bring  down  all  the  sheets  and  table-cloths  yea  en 
find,  ay,  and  all  the  towels  too.  Make  haste,  I  shall  he  bsekha 
minute." 

A  mind  of  less  intense  energy  would  probably  hare  contorted 
itself  by  issuing  orders  for  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
coal-cellar,  but  that  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  dinerently  con- 
stituted. She  penetrated  herself  to  the  dusky  and  dusty  regno, 
herself  held  high  the  candle,  which  enabled  her  to  reconnoitre  ito 
contents,  and  herself  witnessed  the  drawing  forth  of  hamper  after 
hamper  from  its  remotest  corner.  A  mind  of  less  intense  energr, 
too,  might,  considering  the  purpose  to  which  she  desired  to  annf 
these  hampers,  have  shrunk  and  felt  appalled  at  the  dingy  conditaoQ 
in  which  she  found  them.  But  no  weakness  of  the  land  shook, 
even  for  a  moment,  her  firm  and  steadfast  purpose.  She  bide  tic 
cook,  the  page,  and  the  coachman,  who  all  stood  staring  stiff 
from  the  area,  to  lug  them  out,  and  then  she  hade  them  take  sundry 
brooms  and  brush  them,  and  then  she  bade  them  use  the  hsndksaf 
the  said  brooms  to  beat  and  shake  them,  and  finally  she  hade  As* 
take  them  all,  being  eight  in  number,  and  of  a  goodly  sue,  that 
straw  abstracted  from  within,  and  the  coal  dust,  as  far  as  might  bo, 
from  without,  to  her  own  sleeping  apartment  and  thereonosfc 
them.  The  menials  wondered,  but  obeyed.  This  done,  she  qtncsfr 
followed  the  eight  hampers,  and  quickly  was  rewarded  too,  brfbi- 
ing  how  perfect  was  the  success  of  her  expedient.  Guarded  ny  the 
linen  wrappers  in  which,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  fond  parart, 
she  herself  enveloped  her  treasures,  she  gradually  saw  her  srias, 
her  silks,  her  laces,  and  her  velvets,  absorbed  before  her  eyes,  til 
nothing  remained  to  look  upon  but  eight  hampers.  Our  retrospect 
has  already  been  too  Ions,  and  we  therefore  must  not  dwell  upoa 
the  delightful  feeling  with  which  the  labour  thus  accomplished  la- 
spired  its  projector ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Madame  Tornorino,  si 
nearly  as  she  could,  followed  her  mamma's  example ;  that  not  i 
candle-box  or  crockery-crate  was  left  unoccupied ;  and  that  few 
ladies  ever  quitted  their  native  shores  leaving  less  of  what  they 
loved  behind,  than  did  the  mother  and  daughter  of  our  history. 

But  all  these  treasures,  or  at  least  by  far  the  greater  and  mors 
precious  part  of  them,  were  still  reposing  in  their  wicker  tabernacks 
awaiting  the  necessity,  now  apparently  so  delightfully  near,  of  being 
called  forth  again  into  action.  It  is  scarcely  exaggeration  to  smy, 
that  every  fibre  of  their  animated  owner's  frame  felt  a  quiver  of 
delight  as  she  remembered  what  she  had  to  show,  and  lmM^f*  to 
the  invitation  to  display  it.  But  some  delay  was,  however,,  insrfs* 
able.  The  effect  of  dragging  forth  her  splendid  draperies  nan  4,i* 
unseemly  recesses  of  a  wmeliajni^^sRin  a  moment  so  { 
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no  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  that,  despite  her  eager- 
pa  ventured  to  refer  her  friend  to  the  morrow  for  the 
kition  of  a  curiosity  which  it  was  very  evident  she  would  have 
nd  gratifying  to-day,  but  when  the  stately  Mrs.  Allen 
by  said  with  dignity,  "  My  travelling  trunks,  my  dear  madam, 
lot  all  as  yet  been  conveyed  to  my  apartment,"  Mrs.  Beau- 
}  became  aware  that  it  was  no  good  to  press  the  matter 
r,  and  courtesied  herself  off  with  an  assurance  that  she  would 
Qiy  not  forget  to  write  the  notes  she  had  mentioned,  and  had 
otri  whatever  that  "  lots  of  invitations  would  follow." 


CHAPTER  XTV. 

B  among  my  readers  who  have  studied  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Barnaby  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  will  easily  believe 
lie  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  the  business  that  must  of 
ity  precede  her  keeping  her  promise  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 
bsence  of  the  major  at  this  moment,  and  indeed  that  of  his 
-law  too,  was  exceedingly  provoking.  They  were  both  tall 
;  men,  and  she  knew  pretty  well  that  it  was  not  very  likely 
of  them  would  venture  to  refuse  their  assistance  to  her,  had 
een  within  reach  of  her  commands.  But  of  their  whereabouts 
tew  nothing.  And  the  job,  as  she  told  herself,  must  be  Bet 
instantly.  But  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  great  ability,  which 
showed  itself  to  greater  advantage  than  when  she  was  called 
jy  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  to  put  herself,  and  every- 
slse  that  she  could  influence,  into  a  bustle.  For  one  moment, 
>  more,  she  paused  to  think  how  she  should  begin,  and  then* 
he  bell  sharply.  Cleopatra  answered  it  instantly,  with  the 
legro  grin  that  seems  ever  to  promise  (poor  wretches !)  willing 
ace.  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  stood  ready  with  a  little  silver 
ommonly  called  in  those  regions  a  fip,'  in  her  hand, 
have  got  a  rather  tough  job  to  get  through,  my  girl,"  said 
>nd  if  you  will  set  to  and  help  me,  I'll  give  you  this." 
ley  is,  perhaps,  of  all  sources  of  earthly  joy,  what  a  slave 
e  best,  and  though  a  negro  eye  does  not  sparkle,  those  of 
**  gleamed  forth  a  look  of  great  delight,  and  extending  her 
V  White  palm,  so  different  in  hue  from  the  rest  of  her  skin, 

^se,  missis,  Pse  ready  to  do  ebery  ting." 
#  is  more  than  I  want,  Cleopatra,"  said  the  dignified  ladyT 
vy  condescending  smile.  "  All  I  want  is,  that  you  should 
la*  ozi-fchouse  at  the  back  of  the  yard,  you  know,  behind 
D;  wifa^re  all  our  luggage  was  put,  that  came  from  the 
&9  «^»nd  get  some  of  the  other  blacks  to  help  yon 
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bring  up  into  this  room  all  the  hamper*  70a 
you  understand?  " 

"la  all  the  nigger  blacks  to  share  ctis,  «ham  mad  >es*n  sit. 
ma'am?1'  demanded  llin  fliflajffiniiitori  finalist  is.  lHJflmf  sal  if 
fip'  to  the  lady. 

"  No,  Cleopatra,  no,  that  isifar  yonrself  alone,  2Mb  ttsiTet 
pocket,  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  anybody. '  When  «1  >fc 
hampers  are  brought  into  this  room,  'and  aullihedssil  scss«,jssl1li 
great  earthenware  crate  into  the  room  .of  any 
Tornorino,  I  will  give  a  ievy  to  be  divided  «m 


help  you." 

"  lb  I  do  it  all  my  own  self;  will  missis  gib  me  the  any  f  * 
asked  Cleopatra,  very  coaxingly. 

"  I  will  give  the  levy  whenever  the  things  are  all  fciosgktsp," 
replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby ;  "but  I  tell  yon,  Cleopatra,  that  J* 
can't  do  it  by  yourself;  it  is  perfectly  impossible."    ,    > 

Cleopatra  answered  nothing,  but  grinned  and  departed.  Dsria) 
her  absence,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  arranged  ■her  isemmtMel 


manner  she  could  devise  lor  the  reception  of  <fhe  Bondemestaasp 
she  expected;  and  this  dene,  sbe  sought  said  :romifliherdBSfht 
and  the  two  Miss  Perkinses,  whom  she  internet  €*r<w9urt  wjsfisi 


on,  and  then  requested  that  they  would  all  some  into 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do,  though,"  replied  Madame  xu»».  , 
"  and  while  I'm  slavingfor  you,  mamma,  £  -wondm  a^aJVtoiiaasst 
myowntMngB?  I  wasiust  talkinff  to  Matilda  about  «tavjap 
you  came  in,  wasn't  I,  Matilda?  n  she  added,  address 
with  a  wink,  which  demanded  an  affirmative.  "IH 
we'll  do,  mamma,  and  that  will  be  aH  lair  and  no  'tyranny,  wast 
nobody  you  know  can  abide  in  this  free  oountay — nsniehiristi 
that  I  have  just  learned  from  Mrs.  Grimes — 111  tell  yea  whet  wtl 
do ;  you  shall  take  Matilda,  and  I'll  take  Louka,  becanse  I  nkeaff 
best  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  then  we  can  both  set  to  werkifc 
and  above  board." 

The  two  sisters  eagerly  proclaimed  themselves  perfectly  lesfe  s 
perform  everything  that  was  required  of  them,  and  Ira.  ia» 
Barnaby  finding  she  could  do  no  better,  submitted  1©  the  arcanf*- 
ment.  Whereupon  the  party,  who  were,  during  the  flawsaVe, 
assembled  in  the  apartment  of  Madame  Tornorino,  divides  fro 
ladies  remaining  where  they  were,  while  the  other  tw*>  nvseeawl 
across  a  wide  corridor  to  the  domain  of  Mrs.  Allen  Itansoy.  M 
just  as  Miss  Matilda  and  her  respected  friend  reached  the  top  sf  tYi 
stairs,  which  they  passed  in  their  way  to  its  entrance,  they  wis 
greeted  by  the  sight  of  a  huge  hamper  that  seemed  making  ill  on 
way  up  the  staircase.  The  figure  of  Cleopatra  was,  in -fact,  *otel/ 
hid  by  the  wide  burden  she  hod  deposited  on  feer  'head,  bat  is 
next  moment  made  it  visible  as,  without  looking -to  tbessjeJMril 
the  left,  the  steadily  balanced  black  inoohine  passed  <snt? 
^ttle  attention  to  wb&t  Vfc  i»sfc>  *a  * 
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ladies  followed ;  Miss  Matilda  wondering,  (for  she  knew  not  of  the 
hamper  scheme,  and  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  delighted.  Ever  since 
her  arrival  she  had  endured  a  sort  of  undefined  anxiety  about  the 
vtime  and  manner  of  her  reunion  with  the  treasures  Which  that 
hamper  and  its  fellows  contained.  She  knew,  indeed,  or  at  any 
.rate  she  believed,  that  those  treasures  were  safe,  nay,  that  they 
were,  as  it  might  be  said,  near  her ;  but  there  was  something  so 
unusual,  so  impracticable  in  the  nature  of  their  envelopments,  that 
*  difficulty,  uncertainty,  and  opposition  seamed  to  overhang  her 
ttangible  possession  of  them. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  short  of  the  absolute  necessity  'produced  by 
Mrs  Beauchamp's  request  could  have  given  her  courage  to  issue 
ithe  command  she  had  pronounced  to  Cleopatra,  and  joyful  was  she 
— oh !  very  joyful,  when  she  perceived  one  division  of  her  un- 
wieldly  armament  thus  far  advanced  on  its  march  towards  her 
•own  quarters.  What  then  were  her  emotions  an  entering  her 
room  to  see  all  her  eight  hampers  spreadmg'themselves&r  and  wide 
-before  her  eyes,  and  the  well-pleased  Cleopatra  grinning  in  the 
midst  of  them.  She  seized  upon  Matilda's  arm,  and  grasped  it 
fondly. 

"  Isn't  that  a  comfort,  Matilda  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  1  have 
hardly  ever  said  a  word  about  it,  even  to  the  major,  but  1  declare  to 
you,  upon  my  honour  and  life,  Matilda,  that  I  always  felt  as  if  I 
never  should  getUhem  all  together  again." 

Miss  Matilda  staved  with  the  most  unaffected  astonishment  at 
tthe  display  which  so  enchanted  her  friend. 

"  Hampers ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  an  accent  which  expressed, 
abetter  than  any  words  could  have  done,  how  perfectly  unintelligible 
their  appearance  was  to  her. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  hampers,"  returned  their  happy  owner,  laugh- 
ing heartily.  "  Do  you  think  I  have  brought  over  a  stock  of  wine 
*in  them,  Matilda?"  Then  turning  to  the  negress,  while  she 
honourably  drew  forth  the  promised  levy  (value  elevenpence),  she 
said,  "  And  where  are  the  people  who  have  helped  you  to  bring  all 
these  up,  Cleopatra?  " 

"  De  people  is  me  own  self,  missis,"  replied  the  girl,  holding  out 
her  hand  for  the  well-deserved  gratuity. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  you  are  a  strong  girl !  I  didn't  quite  intend 
to  be  giving  three  fips  at  a  time  to  any  nigger ;  but  there,  you 
shall  have  it  as  you  nave  done  the  job  so  quickly ;  but  remember, 
all  Madame  Tornorino's  things  are  to  be  brought  up  too.  How- 
ever, I  can  tell  you  for  your  comfort  that  there  is  not  one  half  so 
many  as  mine.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Matilda.  I  have 
always  dressed  Patty  uncommonly  elegant,  as  you  well  know,  and 
I  should  not  say  I  had  ever  begrudged  her  anything — should  you  ? 
And  yet,  somehow  or  other,  it  always  happens  that  I  get  quantities 
more  things  for  myself.  That  does  look  a  monstrous  sight  of 
dresses,  doesn't  it,  Matilda  ?  " 

"Dresses!"   exclaimed  the  still  mystified  Matilda.    "Do  all 
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those  wine  hampers  contain  dresses,  Mrs.  O— Mk  Alla&Ba 
naby?" 

"  Yon  shall  see,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply.    "  Just  hand  aeon 
that  razor  of  the  major's,  will  you,  Matilda?    Now,  thes,  liM 
shall  we  begin  with?    Let  me  see  if  I  can  remember  aayttsf 
about  it.  My  wort  dresB  is  in  the  biggest 
Let  us  begin  with  that.1* 

The  major's  razor  was  sharp  and  true,  the  stout  whipouffd_^ 
before  it,  again,  again,  and  again,  till  the  top  wssftififrffisssjaji 
on  all  sides,  and  fell  creaking  to  die  ground.  Mrs.  AhW  Bars* 
hastily  snatched  away  the  linen  wrappers  which  atiD  into  mi 
between  her  and  her  court  dress,  and  then  stood  gating  upas  ft  m 
it  lay  richly  heaped  in  all  its  splendour,  with  SAistesar/ t* 
pleasurable  emotion  to  which  the  pencil  could  do  better  jtasfcetssi 
the  pen. 

Alas !  the  poor  Matilda !  u  How  stood  she  the  while?*  Al 
the  finery  she  had  in  the  world  had  crossed  the  ocean  in  one  feast, 
two  bandboxes,  and  a  bag,  and  all  the  consolation  which  lass* 
packing,  handling,  and  setting  it  in  order,  could  convey  to  *f 
spirit,  had  been  already  enjoyed!  At  that  moment,  perhaps,  as 
did  envy  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  notwithstanding  her  large  wattsrf 
her  gray  hairs ;  but  a  little  reflection  caused  her  to  torn  bare*) 
towards  the  looking-glass,  whence  the  youthful  contour  of  iff 
figure  greeted  her  so  cheeringly,  that  her  spirits  rerrred,  and  as  I 
set  about  the  business  she  was  summoned  to  perform,  almost  *isV 
out  breathing  a  sigh,  though  she  had  to  hand  out  Jrom  this  aailfc 
seven  following  hampers,  not  less  than  thirty-two  dresses,  Us* 
cloaks,  five  shawls,  nine  scarfs,  sixteen  Jickusj  and  twenty-agP 
embroidered  collars  I  Nevertheless,  the  operation  was  certainly  a 
some  degree  a  painful  one.  Yet  was  it  soothed  by  the  deKgW*1 
consciousness,  that  not  one  of  all  the  things  she  saw  *™j  hsndlel 
but  would  look  five  thousand  times  better  upon  her  than  upas  i* 
owner! 


And  thus  passed  the  hours,  till  the  first  dinner-bell  gars 

that  it  was  time  to  dress.  Miss  Matilda  heard  it  with  joy  and  cist 
ness,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  with  dismay.  She  had  not  found  Efe> 
ing-room,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  CarmichaeTs  very  ^mAbm 
assignment  of  drawers,  for  one  half  of  her  belongings,  and  so* 
actually  wrung  her  hands,  almost  in  despair,  as  she  exclaimed— 

"  Oh!  Matilda,  Matilda!    What  am  I  to  do  with  my  test 
velvets?" 

"  We  must  think  of  that  another  time,  my  dear  Mrs.  O  Asw 
Barnaby,"  replied  the  young  lady,  giving  notice  that  it  was  h* 
decided  intention  to  depart,  by  walking  straight  towards  the  d**} 
and  instantly  opening  it.  "  I  have  got  something  very  partiossr 
to  do  to  the  cap  I  am  going  to  wear  at  dinner  to-daj,^sbe  ss*j  . 
"  and  I  can't  stay  a  minute  longer."  I 

Before  she  could  be  answered  she  was  gone*  and  thp  *  f 

****.  Allan  Barnaby  looked  «ro\mj\>w»  -wis*k  idha  nixed 
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enjoyment  and  distress,  so  frequently  produced  by  the  embarras  des 
richesses.  At  this  moment  her  husband  entered,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  himself  for  dinner,  and  great  was  his  astonishment  at  the 
spectacle  that  greeted  him.  The  eight  huge  hampers,  though 
emptied  of  their  contents,  occupied  not  the  less  space  on  that 
account,  but  so  choked  up  the  room  with  their  bulk,  that  it  seemed 
nearly  impossible  to  get  across  it. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  about,  wife?"  he  exclaimed,  and  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  gentlest  of  accents.  "  What  is  the  good  of  dragging 
out  all  this  trumpery  if  we  are  to  start  away  up  the  Mississippi  in 
at  week  or  so?  is  it  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  it  all?  Upon 
any  soul,  I  did  not  think  you  were  such  a  fool." 

Strong  in  conscious  innocence,  my  admirable  heroine  lost  not 
Iter  temper,  but  explained  to  him,  as  he  performed  his  ablutions, 
after  having  scrambled  over  theobstacles  which  impeded  his  approach 
to  the  washing-stand,  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  that  she  should 
comply  with  the  marked  request  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  show  that 
she  hod  some  dresses  fit  for  a  Christian  to  wear. 

"  It  is  quite  plain  to  me,  Donny,"  she  continued,  soothingly 
handing  him  his  rose-coloured  satin  cravat,  "  perfectly  plain  and 
clear  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who  is  evidently  a  remarkably  sensible 
woman,  does  not  choose  to  commit  herself  by  introducing  strangers 
of  whom  she  knows  no  more  than  the  child  unborn,  to  all  the  best 
families  of  New  Orleans.  Now  she  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
dress  speaks  for  itself — and  though  she  did  it  in  a  very  genteel, 
ladylike  way,  I  don't  greatly  doubt,  I  promise  you,  that  if  I  had 
made  any  shuffling  excuses,  about  not  liking  to  unpack  my  things, 
we  should  presently  have  found  her  as  shy  as  you  please  about 
introducing  us.  But  everything  will  go  right  now,  depend  upon 
it.  Just  ask  yourself  if  anybody  in  their  senses  could  look  upon 
such  dresses  as  these,  and  feel  any  doubt  of  the  high  respectability 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  belong  ?    Just-ask  yourself,  major  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,  there  is  something  in  that,"  replied  the  reasonable 
husband.  "  But  how  in  the  world,  my  dear,  did  you  contrive  to 
collect  such  an  immense  quantity  of  rich,  expensive-looking  dresses? 
— are  they  all  paid  for,  my  Barnaby?" 

"  My  dear  major,  I  always  consider  that  to  be  a  question  between 
myself  and  my  conscience,  with  which  nobody,  not  even  you,  my 
dear,  has  any  right  to  meddle.  I  know  my  own  heart,  Donny,  and 
when  I  feel  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  my  husband  and  child  to 
do  a  thing,  I  do  it,  without  stopping  to  consider  what  anybody  else 
may  think  of  it.  If  everybody  did  the  same,  Major  Allen  Barnaby, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  the  world  would  be  a  deal  better  than  it 
is.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  duty  is  often  and  often  put  out  of 
sight,  and  that,  too,  by  people  who  fancy  they  are  mighty  good.  I 
thank  heaven  that  I  know  what's  right  better  than  that  comes  to — 
and  it  is  not  a  little  that  will  stop  me,  nor  ever  did,  when  I  feel  that 
I  am  doing  my  duty  to  my  family." 

"  You  are  a  charming  woman,  my  dear,"  returned  the  major,      \ 
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with  a  very  gallant  air,  "  and  as  I  haws  often tot^iofrfaeta,  i» 
certainly  made  on  purpose  for  me.  But  hsitif"  ~11imu  ggsvtss 
gong  of  a  dinner-bell — come  along,  mjrdesjri:  Xsttpfomlsal 
at  by  Mm.  Beauchamp  again  to-day,  as*.  I  hs^i  begat  Br  aYfc, 
though  I  have  no  particular  object  in  it  now." 

"Don't  say  so,  my  dear  ^—-j  "tM  1' nis  Isilji.  liiaMiiuil  ss 
rather  reproachfully.  "  Remember,  that  as  *<  linslisilr^t^4^ 
you  have  your  duties  to  perform,  as  well  ss  myselft  Idwlsiesl 
a  great  deal  to  do,  my  dear.  As  yet  j — '  1mnrn  nnlfismlijiiiiiiisk 
stand  that  I  am  a  woman  of  genius*  andav  in  iltn  ntwdssj|siirf 
in  my  own- country ;  and  you  should' go  on  naw^t&dm&mmm 
position  in  fashionable  society,  sod-  among  people  at  timkr^ 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  replied. the  major,  gMiratJsflt  httsfcfels 
whiskers,  "  they  one  ana  all  of  them  hate  pss|3sro£ 
so  every  moment  almost." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  drew  on  her  UsolcsOk 
nodded  her  head. 

<(  Major,"  said  she,  while  her  ey^asnnnediam      

expression,  "  major !— don't  be  aflrontedk--«bittr  yoa  dosrit 
into  a  stone  wall- as  I  do." 

"Don't  I,  my  dear?'  Whys  how  far  doyaa^mmTf9 

"  Just  far  enough  to  convinoe  me  thatrthey  jts^dMsmosislr 
and  rank  as  much  as  ever  I  did,  when  I  used  to  tom^tiwswl 
old  cat,  Lady  Susan*— and  that's  saying  a  good  deaL"  * 

u  Yes,  so  it?  is,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband..  "'Bofctty* 
say  as  much  in  your  book,  I  don't  -Hunk  it  will  answer:" 

"No  more  do  I,  my  dear,"  she  rejoined';  "fe&eunev 
Donny,  come  to  dinner*;  don't  be  afraid,  yon  nuy.^  «**«* 


CHAPTER  2CV\ 

The  dinner  of  this  day  passed1  very,  much?  astbe  otfaasv 

Mrs.  Carmichael  wheezed,  and  eat,. and  hoped.  tfte*  „ 

ladies  found:  the  canvas-backs*  and  the  hominy  good,  and;  la* 
wheezed  again.  *  Major  Allen  Bamaby  cM  his»vexybeBfcto  oonf 
all  Mrs.  Beauohamp's  favourable  impresdons  rmwtfny  tks 
oellent  standing  of  himself'  and  his  family*     His-  lady/sat 
smiles  around,  the  very  picture  of  admiring  observation! 
ling  intelligence.    Miss  Louisa  Perfeinsmnexpeotedly 
Beauohamp  seated  next  to  her,  and!  therefore  felt  ha 
ably  nearer  being  comfortable  than  at  any;  moment. 
breathed  the  air  of  the  United  States*;  for  bbb  heami 

edly  spoken:  to,  and'  that*  with-  the  most  engaging ^ 

rood  nature.    Miss  Matilda  believed-  hereelf  to  b»  lot  ] 

better  than,  usual,  having  top?  swxRM^vdfcsaBdt* ' 
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amber  cap,  and  got  her  hair  to  curl  ancL  Bang  beautifully.  Fatty 
pinched  her  husband's  elbow,  and  laughed  loud  with  delight,  when 
he  turned  suddenly  round  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Mr. 
Egerton  talked  a  good  deal  to  Miss  Beauchamp,  and  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  made  her  exceedingly  angry.  And  the  rest  of  the 
good*  company  went  on  very  much  as  usual. 

But  on  the  following  morning  several  important  circumstances 
occurred,  tending  greatly  to  change  the  position  of  our  travellers, 
and  to  advance  each  and  every  of  them;  in  the  direction  they  wished 
to  pursue. 

Before  leaving  the  room  where  the  boarders  breakfasted,  Mrs. 
Allen  Barnaby  made  her  way  to  the  side  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and 
lowering  her  voice  to  a  confidential  tone,  said — 

"  Whenever  you  like  to  come  to  my  room,  my  dear  madam,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  see  you.  I  have  now  got  a  few  of  the  dresses  un- 
packed, about  which  I  desired'  to  consult  you." 

This  was  enough  to  secure  the  immediate  attendance  of  the 
lady  whose  good  opinion  she  wished  to  propitiate,  and  who  had, 
indeed,  feelings  stronger  than  mere  curiosity  to  make  her  accept 
the  invitation*  Never,  perhaps,  had  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  displayed 
more  acuteness  than  when  she  guessed  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  style  of  her  wardrobe,  before  she  ventured 
upon  introducing  her  and  her  family  to  any  persons  of  Louiaianian 
importance. 

This  was  precisely  the  fact.  Not  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp  enter- 
tained the  slightest  doubt  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  being  a  person 
of  great  talent ;  of  that  she  felt  sufficiently  assured,  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  admired  everything  she  saw ;  but  as  it  appeared  that 
the  party  had  omitted  to  bring  letters-  of  introduction  to  New 
Orleans  (which  the  major  accounted  for  by  saying  that  their 
original  intention  had  been  to  sail  to  New  York),  she  confessed  to 
her  husband  that  she  knew  no  other  safe  and  sure  criterion,  ex- 
cepting dress,  whereby  she  oould  sufficiently  ascertain  their  stand- 
ing, to  justify  her  introducing  them  to  her  tip-top  Mends ;  and  to 
confess  the  truth,  the  note  which  was  to  secure  the  strangers  an 
invitation  had  yet  to  be  written* 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  found  means  to  watch,  with  a  good  deal  of 
tact,  and  without  at  all  betraying  her  deep  interest  in  the  matter, 
the  sort  and  degree  of  effect  produced  by  the  display  of  her  rich 
suits  upon  her  American  friend,  nor  had  she  any  reason  to  feel  dis- 
appointed at  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp,  indeed,  said  little,  much  less  than  was  usual 
with  her  on  most  occasions ;  but  she  looked,  she  touched,  she  medi- 
tated, and  she  reasoned.  The  two  ladies  moved  gently  about,  from 
chair  to  chair,  from  the  bed  to  the  sofa,  and  from  the  sofa  to  the 
bed,  without  any  of  the  bustling  noisy  discussion  which  such  an 
examination  generally  produces*  between  female  friends.  Indeed, 
very  little  was  said  by  either  of  them :  Mrs.  Beauoh^mp  understood 
good  manners  a  great  deal  too  well  to  give  utterance  *°  ^ne  m~ 
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creased  and  still  increasftg*esteem,  to  which  the.vdveb, asms,  mi 
lace  displayed  before  her,  gave  birth ;  while  Ma*  Allen  Bendy 
felt  too  much  alive  to  the  importance  of  that  ialminr  to  inkrisi 
with  the  mental  process,  which  she  clearly  saw  was  going  <■,« 
augment  it. 

The  first  words,  however,  or  nearbr  so,  which  were  spuiauMb 
this  examination  lasted,  were  uttered  by  t£e  owner  of  thearifalo, 
which  pleaded  thus  trumpet-mouthed,  for  her  gentiKty.  Mb. 
Allen  Barnaby  said  at  length,  bat  in  an  accent  Tory  aenfyflf 
indifference — 

"  You  must  not  forget,  yon  know,  my  dear  Mi*.  Besnflaaa, 
that  you  promised  to  tell  me  whether  the  style  of  any  of  *h» 
dresses  would  be  fit  for  the  society  to  which  you  have  m  Vatg 
offered  to  present  me." 

•  t  \t.     A- j_-j J t n l j  mar- 


am  not  going  to  ao  any  sucn  wing,  jl  assure  you ;  ana  1  a 
to  say  that  I  don't  see  any  one  thing  among?  aU  thaw  hsostasv 
articles  which  you  might  not  put  on  with  the  very  greatest  fa> 
priety  when  visiting  any  of  the  great  families  here.  Whoa  jot 
have  been  a  little  longer  in  the  country,  my  dear  Mrs,  Aflat  Ja> 
naby,  you  will  find  out,  I  am  sure,  for  you  are  a  great  deal  to 
smart  and  observing  to  miss  seeing  it,  that  this  southern  partoftk 
Union  enjoys  a  much  higher  class  of  society  than  those  who  am 
been  ill-advised  enough  to  make  themselves  free  states.  Hay 
grovel,  as  we  all  say,  in  the  very  outskirts  of  civilisation,  and  am 
just  missed  the  only  way  to  make  a  republic  in  any  degree  elaast 
and  respectable ;  and  the  cause  is  plain  to  those  who  oWtiat 
their  eyes  on  purpose,  because  they  won't  see.  for  it's  easy  ana} 
to  guess,  that  no  white  free-born  Americans,  whether  men,  wis**, 
or  children,  will  choose  to  make  household  drudges  of  thamaiM 
and  work  for  wages.  It  follows  in  course  then  you  see,  tint* 
must  either  scrub,  and  rub,  and  toil,  and  sweat  for  oursemijBf 
so  many  downright  savages,  or  else  that  we  must  make  use  of  A* 
creatures  that  we  have  luckily  got. hold  of— that  are  neither  ids* 
nor  free-born — and  make  them  do  what  it  is  quite  positively  neat* 
sary  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  must  have  done  for  them.*1 

While  these  words  were  spoken,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  stood  wA 
her  hands  clasped  together,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker,  wA 
the  air  of  one  who  is  listening  to  the  most  important  ln&cnate 
that  one  human  being  can  bestow  upon  another. 

"  Every  word  you  utter,  my  dear  madam,"  she  said,  "  oonriat* 
me  that  Providence  has  thrown  me  in  your  way,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent my  putting  forth  to  the  world^  with  the  authority  of  my  us** 
(which  truth  at  this  moment  obliges  me  to  confess  is  not  iacoe- 
siderable)  any  of  those  false  views  on  the  subject  of  negro  savoy* 
which,  I  blush  to  say,  are  too  freely  propagated  in  Europe.  I  ■* 
at  once  the  full  force  of  your  argunjent,  ana  you  will  do  me  a  jTtf* 
favour  if  you  will  just  sit  down  here  for  a  moment  while  T  aJtsa 
memorandum  of  yonx  o\ramfto&,    Never  mm6\  *i  I 
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velvet  dress,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp— it  was  made  at  Paris  last 
year ;  but  you  know  the  great  misfortune  of  velvets  is,  that  they 
are  eternal!" 

"  My ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  following  with  her  eyes  the 
splendid  robe  with  its  gold  stomacher,  as  it  was  thrown  carelessly 
aside  in  order  to  give  her  a  chair.  "  I  expect  it  looks  as  if  it  was 
made  yesterday.  I  do  wish,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  that  if  we  go  all 
together  to-night  to  Judge  Johnson's,  you  would  just  wear  that 
gown — it  is  first-rate  elegant,  and  I  expect  there's  nobody  so  stupid 
as  not  to  see  that — and  don't  you  mind  its  being  hot  weather,  Mrs. 
Allen  Barnaby — we  can  learn  you  to  &l  the  things  under,  so  that 
you  will  hardly  feel  the  difference." 

"  Most  assuredly  I  will  wear  that  dress,  if  you  approve  of  it,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,"  was  the  obliging  reply,  but  spoken  with 
the  sort  of  dignified  indifference  which  a  queen  might  We  shown 
upon  a  similar  occasion. 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  now  took  her  new  note-book  and  pencil 
out  of  her  table-drawer,  and  sitting  down  before  it,  said  in  a  tone 
which  formed  a  charming  contrast  to  that  in  which  she  had  spoken 
of  her  dress — 

"  May  I  ask  you,  my  dearest  madam,  to  repeat  to  me  a  few 
words  of  what  you  were  saying  just  now  ?  This  will  amply  suffice 
to  recall  the  general  bearing  of  your  admirable  and  unanswerable 
argument." 

"  I  expect  that  what  I  was  saying  was  about  the  ridiculous  im- 
possibility of  republican  gentlemen  and  ladies  doing  for  themselves 
without  the  assistance  of  niggers.  And  what  I  think  is  the  best 
argument  of  all,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  is  just  this — I  want  Hie 
abolitionists  to  be  pleased  to  tell  us  which  they  calculate  is  the 
greatest  sin ;  the  letting  black  heathen  nigger  creturs  what  grows 
wild  in  their  own  woods,  for  all  the  world  like  so  many  painters 
and  pole-cats,  I  want  to  know,  I  say,  whether  it's  wickeder  to  let 
them  do  the  work  of  the  Union,  or  to  put  it  upon  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  republic  to  do  it  for  themselves,  and  them  the  very 
people  that  the  immortal  Washington  fought  for  ?  The  very  people 
who  got  done  finished  the  glorious  4th  of  July  work,  and  that  now 
stands  in  the  face  of  all  Europeyans  as  the  pattern  people  of  the 
world.  Which  of  the  two  is  it  that  ought  to  do  the  dirty  work? 
Is  it  the  heroes  of  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes,  or  is  it  the  nigger  slaves 
What  belongs  to  them  ?" 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  said  all  this  slowly  and  deliberately ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  she  observed  that  her  friend  was  earnestly  engaged  the 
while  in  writing. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  had  reached  its  conclusion,  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby  raised  her  eyes,  fixed  them  solemnly  on  the  face  of  her 
eloquent  and  animated  companion,  and  having  gazed  at  her  for  a 
moment,  exclaimed — 

"  I  never  did ;  no,  never  in  my  whole  life^  heaT  anything 
put  so  clear  and  convincing  as  that.    Why,  anyY^y  that  doesn't 
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sec  the  truth  of  it,  mutt  be  as  stupid  as  the  dirt 

feet ! " 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  not  so  much  stupidity,  my  dear  Mo.  AM 
Barnaby,"  replied  the  patriotic  lady,  "as  downright  a**d-ftr- 
nothine  wickedness — they  do  all  see  it — they  must  sea  it— tew 
must  Know  that  a  white  man,  a  white  American  repahatsa,s 
better  than  a  nasty,  filthy,  black  nuger  sieve — but  tastb  av 
shocking  Dart  of  the  business,  my  dear  lady.     Thcrr  seeikaadiei 


they  won't  say  so,  on  account  of  their  poisonouL  x 9  ^ 

it's  just  that,  which  threatens  the  safety  of  the  finest  pert  of  ts) 
Union,  and  the  only  part  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  asanas  a* 
civilisation  to  get  themselves  looked  up  to  by  Eufapevsas." 

This  was  said  with  so  much  vehemence,  so  much  tatawaam\sai 
such  heightened  colour,  that  the  acute  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby  awat 
once  how  very  near,  and  how  very  important  a  snbjsct  the/*** 
discussing,  and  she  quietly  determined  to  act  aoooodiaaij.  S* 
raised  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  which  she  propped  fbrdftsy,  m  if  to 
still  its  painful  throbbings.  She  sighed,  then  sat  ww^fi»i— M^ 
then  sighed  again,  and  at  length,  in  a  voice  as  deep  said  sslsama 
that  ofMrs.  Siddons  herself,  she  said — 

"  I  feel  that  this  important,  this  awfufhf  important  sslsBflta- 
cites  my  mind  too  strongly.  It  will  require  many  solitary soaas* 
deep  thoughtfulness  to  represent  it  to  the  world  in  the  ligat  a 
winch  it  ought  to  be  viewed.  I  see  all — all  now — as  clearly  «tb 
sun  at  noon-day,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  mult  if  Europe  doss* 
see  it  too." 

u  Then  you  see  it  as  I  do,  mv  excellent,  clear-headed  Ma 
Allen  Barnaby  ?  You  ranee  yourself  on  the  aide  of  the  pensasai 
slave-holders?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beauohamp. 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  the  authoress,  in  a  tone  of  the  net 
dignified  decision. 

"  Then  if  I  don't  prove  myself  worthy  of  such  a  Mend,  say  I 
never  be  waited  upon  by  a  slave  again,"  returned  Mrs.  Beaaflhsa*, 
suddenly  rising.  "  And  now,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  I  must  lane 
you,  for  I  have  many  things  to  do.  I  hope  we  shall  enjoy  oar 
party  to-night — I  am  told  it  is  to  be  a  very  gay  one," 

"  You  are  aware,  my  dear  madam,"  said  our  traveller,  rewav 
bering  her  husband's  hint,  "  that  we  English  ladies  never  ftj 
visits  unaccompanied  by  our  husbands." 

"  And  it  does  you  honour,  ma'am,  great  honour.  The  ladatsf 
the  Union  are  first-rate  particular  in  that  line  themselves.  Is 
course,  my  friends  will  expect  the  company  of  the  major,  sad  art 
only  that,  I  can  tell  you.  The  whole  party  of  a  lady  of  your  vis* 
will  be  welcome,  go  where  you  will,  in  this  part  of  the  country,«ai 
that  if  you  made  up  altogether  half-a-soore,  iwftfini  of  fcatf-** 
dozen." 

"  You  are  exceedingly  kind  and  polite,"  replied  lira.  aft* 

Barnaby,  feeling  to  her  very  fingers*  ends  the  strength  of  L 

Bent  position,  and  only  ka^mW  uraotanceof  C " 
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i  hospitality,  from  thinking  it  possible  that  she  might  turn  the 
growing  sentiment  of  gratitude  she  had  excited,  more  exclusively 
to  her  own  profit — "  exceedingly  obliging,  indeed.  But  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  necessity  to  trouble  you  with  such  a  very  large 
party.  Our  good  friends,  the  Perkinses,  are  certainly  the  best 
creatures  in  the  world,  and  I  am  only  too  happy  to  have  them  with 
me — in  attendance  upon  me,  I  might  in  met  say — but  there  is  no 
occasion  whatever  to  ask  for  their  being  invited  on  the  present 
occasion.    It  may  be  a  check,  perhaps,  on  future  hospitality." 

"  You  are  very  considerate  and  thoughtful,  my  dear  ma'am," 
replied  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  "  and  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well " 

At  this  moment  Madame  Tornorino  entered  her  apartment,  and 
asking  in  her  usual  unembarrassed  manner  what  they  were  talking 
about,  was  immediately  made  acquainted  with  the  point  they  were 
discussing. 

" How  can  you  be  so  abominably  ill-natured,  mamma?"  said 
the  bride  with  some  vehemence,  "  when  you  know  Matilda  is  my 
particular  friend?  Pray  ma'am,  get  her  invited  if  you  can,  for  I 
shall  have  no  fun  if  she  doesn't  go.  As  to  Louisa,  indeed,  she  may 
just  as  well  stay  at  home,  for  she  is  too  dull  for  anything." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  declared  Madame  Tornorino  was  the  liveliest 
young  lady  she  had  ever  seen,  but  added  that  she  could  not  stay 
another  minute  to  listen  to  her,  as  she  had  forgotten  to  explain  pro- 
perly to  her  friend  Mrs.  Judge  Johnson  about  who  she  was  to  have 
the  happiness  of  seeing,  and  she  must  write  to  her  again  directly. 
And  she  did  write  to  her  concerning  the  large  party  of  additional 
guests  whom  she  requested  her  to  invite,  but  not  again  inasmuch  as 
she  had  never  before  written  a  word  upon  the  subject,  having 
waited,  as  before  stated,  for  some  satisfactory  proof  of  the  Allen 
Barnaby  race  being  worthy  of  the  promised  honour.  But  on  this 
point  assurance  had  indeed  become  doubly  sure. 

"Nobody  who  knew  anything  of  the  higher  classes  in  any 
country  could  doubt  for  a  moment  (as  she  told  Mrs.  Judge  John- 
son) that  such  dresses  must  belong  to  a  real  lady,  but  what,"  she 
added,  "  was  that  compared  to  the  high-minded  feelings,  and  the 
extraordinary  abilities  she  had  shown  upon  the  subject  so  near  to 
all  their  hearts?" 

In  short,  she  explained  her  motives  so  clearly,  and  expressed 
them  so  well,  that  as  quickly  as  the  black  messenger  could  go  and 
return,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  in  possession  of  a  note  that  authorised 
her  to  bring  with  her  the  five  friends  she  had  named. 

"  The  Jive  friends  ?  "  said  Annie,  when  her  mother  communicated 
the  note  to  her. 

"  Yes  ;  all  you  know,  except  that  poor  melancholy-looking  one, 
that  does  not  seem  as  if  she  could  take  pleasure  in  anything." 
"  Ihe  eldest  of  the  two  Miss  Perkinses  you  mean  ?  "  said  Annie. 

^es,  my  dear." 

Well,  then,  mamma,  I  shall  stay  at  home  with  her,"  tnid  tbp 
7un£  lady,  with  all  the  pertinacity  of  a  spoiled  child. 

n  2 
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"  You  stay  at  home,  Annie?  My  daughter,- you  mart  beat 
of  your  wits  to  say  bo.  I  should  like  to  know  what  lather  voo*1 
say  to  that?" 

But  the  young  lady  persisted,  and,  as  generally  happen  in  ma 
cases,  the  mamma  gave  way ;  Miss  Louisa  was  taught  to  conader 
herself  invited,  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  made  up  her  mind  totmug^e 
her  in  among  the  rest,  or  if  challenged  as  to  their  jramtas,  to 
declare  that  it  was  a  blunder  of  her  foolish  Annie's. 

It  so  chanced  that  this  little  debate  between  Mrs.  Beandant 
and  her  daughter  took  place  in  the  great  saloon,  while  same  few  a 
the  boarders  were  waiting  there  in  expectation  of  the  dinner-bell, 
and  among  them  was  Mr.  Frederic  Egerton.  This  young  ma  [ 
had  been  vacillating  a  little  respecting  his  immediate  degartan 
from  New  Orleans.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  not  yet 
seen  enough  of  the  singular  forest  around  it,  with  its  rich  Palmetto 
shrubs,  and  its  heavy  pendent  moss ;  and  he  had  pretty  well  w& 
up  his  mind  to  stay  another  week. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  honoured  by  a  verbal  iui- 
tation  from  the  honourable  Judge  Johnson  Jnwryffiifr  for  the  put? 
of  the  evening ;  but  he  had  prudently  given  an  uncertain  amvB, 
and  in  truth  had  decided  upon  avoiding  so  warm  a  eeraaoty 
But  his  curiosity  was  now  piqued  to  know  why  that  little  oha> 
nate,  thorough-bred  American  girl,  insisted  so  rudely  anda>vea> 
mently,  upon  being  accompanied  by  that  deplorable-lookmgMis 
Perkins. 

"  She  has  got  some  horribly  vulgar  American  joke  in  her  head, 
I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "And  if  I  «a 
broiled  for  it,  I  will  certainly  go,  in  order  to  find  out  what  it  *> 
How  I  do  detest  American  jokes  1 " 


CHAPTER  XVL 

The  drawing-rooms  of  Mrs.  Judge  Johnson,  like  many  othenii 
New  Orleans,  were  large,  lofty,  and  handsome ;  and,  on  the  jk- 
sent  occasion,  very  tolerably  lighted,  so  that  Mrs.  Allen  Barmty 
and  her  party  felt,  on  entering  them,  all  the  delight  of  xevhini 
hope  for  the  future.  The  rooms  were  already  very  nearhr  fall. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  being  always  very  late,  owing  to 
the  gentleman's  evening  nap,  which  nothing  was  ever  penmttad 
to  interfere  with.  But  this  circumstance  only  added  to  themti- 
fication  of  our  party,  proving  to  them  at  once,  by  one  heart-Aw- 
ing coup-tfoeil,  that  they  were,  as  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  empav 
tically  expressed  it,  "  Once  more  in  the  land  of  the  Hving.w 

"Isn't  it  a  comfort,  Patty,"  said  she,  making' a  nofalavata) 
forward,  and  clutchinghec  tavxgutes'*  txm^ "  isnt  it  a  mafic*  to* 
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so  many  full-dressed  people  again  ?  I  swear  that  I  dreamt  half- 
a-dozen  times  at  the  very  least,  when  I  was  aboard  ship,  that  the 
devil,  or  something  like  him,  came  and  told  me  I  should  never  put 
my  foot  in  a  ball-room  again.  And  you  see  that  dreams  do  go  by 
contraries.    Isn't  it  delightful,  Patty?  " 

"  Lor,  mamma,  how  you  do  pull  me ! "  said  Patty,  in  return, 
endeavouring  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  maternal  grasp,  in 
order  not  to  be  separated  from  her  husband,  who  was  drawing 
her  forward.  "  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,  it  is  very  delightful — only  let 
me  go." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Judge  Johnson,  a  very  thin  lady  of  about 
five-and-thirty,  came  forward  from  the  crowd  that  surrounded 
her,  and  to  whom  she  was  giving  in  the  strictest  confidence  a  few 
hints  as  to  who  toas  coming,  with  all  the  interesting  particulars  now 
attached  to  the  names  of  Allen  Barnaby. 

The  interest  and  curiosity  thus  excited,  was  of  the  most  ani- 
mating kind,  and  produced  so  evident  a  desire  to  behold  the  cele- 
brated heroine  of  the  tale,  that  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  the 
exquisite  gratification  of  finding  herself  the  object  upon  which 
every  eye  was  fixed.  Perhaps  her  heart  had  never  beat  so  joyously 
since  the  moment  of  her  first  introduction  to  Lord  Mucklebury ! 
With  the  acuteness  which  made  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  her 
character,  she  saw  at  a  single  glance  what  was  going  on,  and  un- 
derstood it,  too,  completely. 

"  Do  you  see,  Donny  ? — do  you  see  ?  "  she  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  her  husband,  on  whose  arm  she  was  now  stalking  forward  with 
indescribable  dignity  to  receive  the  welcome  of  her  hostess.  "  Don't 
they  all  look  as  if  they  were  ready  to  worship  me?  I  have  not 
told  you  yet  all  that  I  have  been  hearing  and  saying  about  the 
niggers." 

Mrs.  Judge  Johnson  having  now  succeeded  in  getting  within 
speaking  distance  of  her  illustrious  guest,  made  a  courtesy,  at  once 
becoming  the  dignity  of  a  judge's  lady  and  the  cordial  hospitality 
of  a  Louisianian  patriot,  upon  receiving  a  lady  about  to  write  a 
book  on  the  principles  avowed  by  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  and  which 
were  already  pretty  generally  known  throughout  the  room. 

"  I  can't  be  thankful  enough,  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  to  my  obliging 
friend  Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp,  for  bringing  me  and  the  Judge  ! 
acquainted  with  a  European  lady  of  your  standing  and  great 
ability.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ill-blood  brewed,  and 
evil  seed  sown  between  our  two  countries,  by  the  vile  abominable 
lies  and  slanders  that  some  of  your  travelling  authors,  have  pro- 
pagated against  us ;  and  to  such  a  lady  as  you  are,  I  expect  this 
must  be  as  hateful  as  it  is  to  us.  But  if  what  we  hear  of  you  is 
true,  ma'am,  which  we  cannot  doubt,  seeing  it  comes  from  Mrs. 
Colonel  Beauchamp,  of  Big- Gang  Bank,  if  all  the  good  we  hear  of 
you  is  true,  you  shall  find  that  we  are  not  people  to  take  up  pre- 
judices against  all,  for  the  faults  and  the  crimes  of  some- 

"  You  will  find  yourself  as  much  honoured  fceifci  •^r8,  ^®\   J 
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Barnaby,  as  if  you  were  a  free-born  citizen  of  oar  glorias  vfl. 
We  have  no  prejudices  against  the  English,  nofewitfitoiiitiiig  al 
the  ill  they  have  done  us.  All  we  ask  at  their  hands  m  a  fur  aai 
honest  account  of  the  glories  of  our  unrivalled  govern  wart,  aai 
the  splendour  of  our  institutions,  and  this  is  just  what  we  am 
get  from  them — for  it  is  a  common  saying  among  urn,  that  the  Kg- 
ness  of  their  lies  is  in  proportion  to  the  littleness  of  thaw  «anfry. 
But  by  you,  ma'am,  we  expect  to  be  treated  differently,  and  din- 
rent,  as  you  will  find,  will  be  the  return.  And  tins  honoanba 
gentleman  is,  I  expect,  the  major,  your  husband.  He  is  heartily 
welcome,  ma'am,  for  your  sake — and  bo  are  all  the  rest  of  the  bfis 
and  gentlemen,  and  would  be  if  there  was  doable  the  mnbst 
Just  in  time,  too,  here  comes  the  honourable  Judge  Joanna,  wf 
husband.  Judge,  this  is  the  lady  from  England,  as  we  wen  tak- 
ing of  but  now.  You  remember,"  and  she  whispered  sometiriaj  ■ 
his  car.  "  And  this  is  a  major  of  England,  her  h™h"»flj  and 
these  arc  her  sons  and  daughters,  I  believe,  or  her  Tory  ptrtinhf 
friends ;  all  come  out  to  travel  with  her,  and  to  help  her,  maybe, 
in  giving  a  fair  and  just  account  of  us  at  last." 

Mrs.  Judge  Johnson  was  one  of  those  ladies  who,  whentkej 
begin  a  speech,  never  seem  to  know  how  to  leave  off  again.  Bi 
probable  she  would  not  have  ended  here,  had  not  tho  Judge  taps 
to  speak  himself;  and  whenever  this  happened,  she  iinimilalifr 
ceased — an  example  which  it  would  be  well  if  many  ladw,  i 
many  countries,  followed. 

Tho  Judge,  however,  had  certainly  a  particularly  good  light  to 
the  privilege  thus  accorded  him,  because  it  was  very  rarer/  ttatn 
his  own  house  he  spoke  at  all.  He  was  a  senator,  and  in  tht 
chamber  of  the  legislature  was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence;  let 
elsewhere,  he  was,  generally  speaking,  a  very  silent  man.  Hew 
one  of  those  who  had,  with  the  utmost  consistency  of  purpose  sni 
unvarying  steadiness  of  principle,  persevered  in  advoostang  the 
righteousness  of  the  slavery  system  against  all  the  attacks  ■aw 
upon  it  by  those  whose  notions  of  freedom,  as  a  national  chwfr 
teristic,  were  founded  on  rather  a  broader  basis  than  his  own.  B 
was  he  who,  with  the  most  constantly  sustained  and  most  sai- 
monious  vehemence  had,  through  session  after  f«wfont  tanr-tat, 
abused,  and  ridiculed  the  bold  men  who  had  ventured  to  sttsfk 
this  darling  idol  of  the  slave  states ;  and  he  was  reverenced  sooflri- 
ingly  °y  those  who  worshipped  it. 

This  honourable  gentleman  almost  'rivalled  his  lady,  tfcoegi 
with  fewer  words,  in  expressing  the  height,  length,  and  breadth** 
the  affection  and  esteem  which  he  ever  held  ready  to  bettor  oaal 
persons  willing  to  come  forward  in  support  of  what  he  was  wont  to 

Call  "  HIS  PRINCIPLES." 

Men  of  all  lands,  when  they  talk  of  their  jwtnctpla*,  gsavat/ 
look  conscientious  and  sublime,  and  so  did  the  hononrahle  JMf 
Johnson.    You  might  have  thought,  to  look  at  M«n  when  1*M 
haranguing  on  the  immut&Yfc  nataoa  <£  tught  ^  of  tte  ftnavaV**""   i 
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holiness  of  justice ;  of  the  sinful  weakness  of  permitting  vacillating 
laws,  and  untried  innovations,  to  sap  and  undermine  the  venerable 
institutions  of  the  republic,  that  it  was  a  martyr  who  was  preach- 
ing in  support  of  a  holy  but  painful  doctrine,  which  none  but  the 
steadfastly  pure  and  holy-minded  had  courage  to  defend.  And, 
accordingly,  he  was  universally  characterised  by  every  citizen  who 
possessed  a  slave  throughout  the  Union,  "  as  one  of  the  worthiest 
and  most  high-minded  men  that  ever  lived — as  true  as  steel,  and 
as  honest  as  the  day." 

And  those  who  hung  all  their  hopes  of  continued  prosperity 
upon  the  system  he  supported,  might  well  speak  thus  of  him — for 
if  he  was  right  there,  he  was  wrong  in  nothing  else,  in  nothing,  at 
least,  in  which  this  principle  was  not  so  vitally  mixed  as  to  make 
part  and  parcel  of  the  thing  itself.  He  was  himself  a  strict  liver  in 
all  ways.  But,  if  it  chanced  that  any  instances  came  before  him 
of  the  licentious  immorality  which  inevitably  arises  from  the  mon- 
strous "  union  in  partition  "  which  this  fearful  system  produces,  his 
strict  morality  seemed  to  melt  away,  like  wax  before  the  sun,  and 
till  he  was  again  heard  to  speak  upon  some  theme  where  this  did 
not  interfere,  the  honourable  Mr.  Judge  Johnson  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  most  licentious  man  alive. 

Of  all  this,  however,  Major  and  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  knew  very 
little,  and  of  course,  cared  considerably  less.  They  were  both  all 
bows,  amenity,  and  smiles.  The  lady  moved  her  plumes,  shook  her 
perfumed  locks,  and  declared  that  New  Orleans  seemed  to  her  a 
perfect  paradise. 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  seeing  such  a  room  of  elegant  company  as 
this.  It  almost  perfectly  equals  anything  in  London.  My  own 
last  party,  to  be  sure,  was  more  numerous,  and  as  many  of  the 
ladies  wore  their  court-dresses,  because  we  were  all  at  the  drawing- 
room  that  morning — it  was  more " 

But,  luckily,  before  she  finished  her  sentence,  a  contracted  brow 
or  two  among  the  group  she  was  addressing,  reminded  her  of  the 
outbreak  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  when  the  court  of  Queen 
Victoria  had  been  alluded  to  on  a  former  occasion.  Therefore, 
stopping  suddenly  short,  she  looked  round  her  with  a  sort  of  re* 
newed  delight,  and  then  exclaimed,  with  very  captivating  nawet6 — 

"  But  oh !  Good  gracious !  What  use  is  it  to  talk  of  London, 
or  Paris,  or  any  other  place  in  the  world !  For  where  did  any  one 
ever  see  in  the  same  number,  so  many  beautiful,  elegant-dressed 
women,  or  so  many  noble,  dignified-looking  men  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  are  struck  with  that,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  in  an  audible  whis- 
per, and  throwing  her  handsome  patriotic  eyes  over  the  group  of 
tall  republicans  who,  standing  in  a  cluster  behind  the  Judge,  were 
gazing  with  very  eager  curiosity  at  the  lady  who,  it  was  rumoured, 
was  come  all  the  way  from  the  old  country  on  purpose  to  do  them 
justice,  and  to  write  about  them  and  their  nasty  niggers  in  the 
proper  style — "  I  am  very  glad  you  are  struck  with  that,"  she'  i 
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repeated  with  energy,  "  because  in  this  part  of  the  Union,  we  do 
rather  pride  ourselves  upon  the  elegant  style  of  our  gentlemen. 
All  the  young  ladies  in  the  United  States,  you  know,  are  counted 
pretty,  some  more,  and  some  less,  of  course ;  but  it  is  in  rain  to 
deny  that  it  is  only  in  the  slave  states  that  the  gentlemen  look 
iirst-ratc.  And  the  reason  is  so  plain,  if  people  would  bat  tin 
themselves  the  trouble  to  understand  it  1  For  it's  only  in  the  we 
states,  in  course,  that  a  citizen  is  a  master  as  weQ  as  a  man;  aad 
what  right,  I  should  like  to  know,  have  those  Europeyans,  who 
clamour  against  our  negro  slavery,  to  insist  upon  it,  that  Amerieu 
gentlemen  shall  be  the  only  gentlemen  in  the  world  who  cantaj 
that  much  for  themselves  ?  " 

A  very  audible  murmur  of  applause  ran  round  the  circle  whick 
had  now  surrounded  the  strangers  at  this  sally;  and  "derflni 
smart  woman  that ! "  was  heard  from  various  quarters. 

Mr.  Egerton,  who  had  been  in  the  room  some  time  before  tko 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp's  party,  had  by  this  time  made  his  wsy 
up  to  it ;  an  effort  which  he  had  probably  been  disposed  to  nuke, 
because  the  individuals  composing  it  were  the  only  ones  in  tie 
room,  save  the  honourable  Judge  Johnson  himself,  whom  he  knew 
by  name,  or  with  whom  he  had  ever  exchanged  a  syllable. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp,  in  her  eagerness  to  perform  properly  all  tho 
duties  of  a  chaperon  to  Mrs.  Alien  Barnaby,  had  dropped  the  am 
of  her  daughter  on  entering  the  room,  saying — 

<(  You  know  everybody  in  the  room,  Annie,  so  you  won't  w«t 
me ;  but  let  who  will  come  to  you,  be  sure  to  keep  civil  with  tk 
English  people." 

Finding  herself  thus  alone,  Miss  Beauchamp  looked  round  her, 
before  she  took  another  step  in  advance ;  not  so  much,  however,  to 
see  with  whom  she  should  join  herself,  as  how  most  securely  to 
avoid  the  proximity  and  conversation  of  Madame  Tornorino,  fat 
whom  she  had  conceived  an  aversion  even  greater  than  the  fact  of 
her  being  English  could  account  for. 

Having  ascertained  in  what  direction  she  and  her  loving  km- 
band  had  turned,  she  next  looked  about  her  for  the  other  individus 
of  the  party  for  whom  her  mother  had  requested  her  civility,  and 
perceiving  that  the  favoured  Matilda  had  received  permission  to 

I)lacc  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  the  gallant  arm  of  Patty's  Don,  sVe 
ooked  about  her,  and  for  some  time  in  vain,  for  the  melancholy 
Louisa,  and  at  last  found  her  considerably  in  rear  of  the  party— of 
course,  utterly  alone,  and  with  an  air  as  utterly  desolate. 

Annie  instantly  stepped  back  and  joined  her,  offering  her'defi- 
cate  arm,  smiling  exceedingly  like  an  angel  of  light,-  and  Deguwiog 
to  talk  to  her  about  the  room  and  the  people,  as  if  they  had  best 
intimately  acquainted  for  months.  The  sadness  of  the  mfilsn^r 
Louisa  gave  way  before  all  this  unlooked-for  kindness,  and  being 
really  as  good-natured  a  woman  as  ever  lived,  she  soon  got  taftng 
and  laughing  with  her  young  companion  in  a  much  gayer  styb 
than  was  quite  usual  with,  hex  ^  for  even  before  she  had  1*0*4* 
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kd  into  leaving  her  country,  the  constant  anxiety  in  which  she 
jd  respecting  her  sister's  unpromising  project  of  getting  a  hus- 
ipd,  had  rendered  the  life  of  Miss  Louisa  far  from  a  happy  one. 

On  perceiving  the  pleasant  effect  her  attentions  produced  on  the 
penon  whose  quiet  sadness  had  so  moved  her  young  heart  to  com- 
panion, Annie  redoubled  her  efforts  to  be  amusing ;  and  at  the 
moment  Mr.  Egerton  reached  the  place  where  she  and  Miss  Louisa 
irere  standing,  a  little  apart  from  the  crowd  that  surrounded  the 
great  lion  of  the  evening,  Annie  had  made  her  companion  laugh 
Eeartily,  and  was  looking  the  very  picture  of  gaiety  and  good- 
aumour  herself. 

Mr.  Egerton  before  he  spoke  to  them,  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment 
in  astonishment,  and  it  might  be,  perhaps,  a  little  in  admiration. 
Miss  Beauchamp  was  not  on  this  occasion  dressed  in  her  robe  of 
brown-holland ;  but  as  far  as  form  went,  was  hardly  less  simply 
dad ;  and  as  the  material  was  white  muslin,  without  any  mixture 
Df  colour  or  decoration  of  any  kind,  her  appearance  was  still  as 
remarkable  for  its  quiet  neatness  as  before.  One  ornament,  how- 
ever, she  had,  which  was  the  full-blown  flower  of  a  snow-white 
Japonica,  which  she  had  fastened  gracefully  enough  on  one  side  of 
lier  head. 

Having  indulged,  unseen,  in  looking  at  her  for  a  minute  or  two, 
Mr.  Egerton  stepped  forward  and  made  himself  visible,  bowing 
rivilly  to  the  elder  lady,  and  expressing  his  hope  that  he  saw  the 
younger  well. 

'  "  Oh,  dear !  what  a  pity  that  Matilda  is  not  here ! "  exclaimed 
the  kind  Louisa  in  her  heart.  "  This  is  the  very  gentleman  she 
was  so  anxious  to  be  introduced  to— and  now  he  seems  quite 
inclined  to  get  acquainted ! " 

Her  sister,  however,  was  too  far  off  to  be  summoned  by  any 
becks  or  winks  that  she  could  set  in  action,  and  all  she  could  do 
was  to  return  his  civility  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  which  she 
lid  by  courtseying  to  him  three  times  successively. 

Miss  Beauchamp,  meanwhile,  from  the  unexpected  suddenness 
)f  Mr.  Egerton's  address,  or  from  some  other  cause,  perhaps  her 
extreme  dislike  of  him,  coloured  violently,  but  soon  recovered  both 
Tom  the  laughter  he  had  interrupted,  and  the  slight  agitation  be 
aad  produced.  And  then  her  manner  became  again  as  cold,  as  dis- 
tant, and  as  disdainful  as  it  had  ever  been  when  conversing  with 
iim.  It  is  not  very  easy  for  a  gentleman  to  keep  up  a  conversa- 
ion  under  such  circumstances,  especially  when  so  large  a  portion  of 
:ontempt  and  dislike  mixes  with  his  own  feelings ;  but,  with  a  sort 
>f  pertinacious  obstinacy,  Mr.  Egerton  was  determined  that  he 
rould  talk  to  Miss  Beauchamp.  It  might  be  that  he  hoped  to 
•lague  her,  or  it  might  be  that  he  hoped  to  amuse  himself  with  her 
ransatlantic  idiom ;  but  let  the  reason  be  what  it  might,  he  was 
ery  steadfast  in  his  purpose,  and  on  seeing  the  young  people 
reparing  to  dance,  actually  proposed  himself  to  her  as  a  partner. . 

•Annie  looked  at  him  with  considerable  surprise,  and  certainly 
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her  first  impohe  wis  to  decline  the  oilrid  honotsr  :  1 
fond  of  dancing,  and  if  she  refused  him  she  oodn 
another,  without  a  degree  of  rudeness  which    -A'~ 
break  on  his  part  in  praise  of  his  own  opamfc 
a  courage  for.    She  therefore,  after  a  little 
enough  to  be  unoourteoas,  bowed  * 
arm.     She  looked  at  him  as  Ama 
on  such  occasions  (before  they  hare  rafted  Bnrepe), 
on  beside  him  in  silence,  but  without  amwajing  fit*    JL 
Mr.  Egerton  passed  judgment  upon  hsr  with  ay  anise  e¥: 
injustice — for  totally  ignorant  of  the  law  which  ftsjH 
ladies  to  walk  "lock  amd  lock"  with  jensjp  jpsriksaeh,  he  «* 
ceiyed  her  rejection  of  this  ordinary  piece  ok  gkwBH 
additional  proof  of  her  determination  to  be  mdato 
They  had  not,  howerer,  proceeded  three  step  *bb 

"-  far  north 


before  Annie,  roexpresabiyproToked  at  herself  for 
ness,  which  really  surprised  as  much  as  it  Teaed  her, 
denly  back  again  to  poor  Louisa,  and  kindly  ^rftfny  hsr  Issi, 
which  she  drew  under  her  arm,  she  said — 

"My  dear  Miss  Perkins!  I  dont  know  what  I  we 
to  leave  you  in  this  way.    I  expect  you  moat  think 
rudest  person  you  erer  saw.   Let  me  take  yon  to  jonr 
I  begin  dancing.    Shall  we  look  for  year  sister,  or  fsr 
Barnaby?" 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  young  lady !  You  are  very     one  kaie   I 
me—always,"  replied  the  really  mteMLoudaa,     "  If  yea  onilsi 
out  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  for  me,  1  shall  be  very  glad,  betas**,  a> 
you  know,  I  should  like  to  ask  her  if  she  thinks  it  wooMheposAh 
to  get  a  partner  for  my  sister  Matilda." 

"  Will  it  please  you,  Miss  Perkins,  if  she  gets  a  paztasr?*awl 
Annie. 

u  Please  me,  my  dear  Miss  Beanchamp?  Oh,  dear  1  eh,  east! 
I  should  be  so  delighted— I  really  cant  tell  you  how  debgatodl 
should  be." 

"  Then  just  stay  here  one  moment,  will  you,  with  your  cost* 
tryman,  Mr.  Egerton?  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  manage  it  ■ishsat 
troubling  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby." 

And  so  saying,  she  glided  away,  leering  the  nut  aw  eel 
matched  compatriots  side  by  side. 

"  You  seem  to  hare  become  already  extremely  intimate  *a% 
that  young  American  lady,  Miss  Perkins,"  said  the  geatisssa 
"  Do  you  find  her  yery  agreeable?  " 

"  I  find  her,  sir,  the  very  sweetest,  kindest  young  ansae*  I 
ever  met  with  in  my  whole  life,"  replied  the  araaafaXjaaa^a,  *■* 
a  degree  of  emotion  that  communicated  iteetf  to  herieiea.  *I 
really  do  think  that  if  I  saw  much  of  her  I  should  grow  a>  hst 
her  a  great  deal  too  well— she  being  an  Asaeriaan 
would  make  it  seem  almost  wrong  and  enaa&asej, 

"  Why,  Ttatty,  Mm  Pattern, VI  ^fealthnsr 
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.■honlH  be  apt  to  think  that  yon  might  cany  your  partiality 
ither  farther  than  was  reasonable,  for  you  can  have  seen  but  a 
ny  little  of  her." 

u  And  that  is  quite  true,  sir,  certainly — but  very  great  sweet- 
MB,  and  very  great  kindness,  will  go  to  one's  heart,  I  believe,. 
dthout  taking  a  greal  deal  of  time  for  it." 

The  handsome,  gallant,  gay  young  Egerton  looked  in  the  pale 
ice  of  the  still  dismal-looking  old  maid,  with  a  considerable  ap- 
roach  towards  good  fellowship. 

"  Perhaps,  Miss  Perkins,  you  patronise  pretty  young  ladies," 
said  he,  smiling.  "And  I  won't  deny  that  Miss  Beauchamp  is 
very  pretty,  though  she  is  so  thoroughly  American." 

"  Pretty,  sir ?  Is  that  all  you  can  say?  I  do  think  she  is  the 
most  perfect  beauty  that  ever  was  looked  at." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  replied,  laughing,  "she  is  quite  sufficiently 
beautiful,  and  I  see  I  was  right  in  supposing  that  this  is  the  reason 
you  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  her." 

"Then,  without  wishing  to  be  rude,  sir,"  she  replied,  very 
earnestly,  "  instead  of  being  right,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  are* 
quite  wrong.  I  don't  believe  at  all  that  I  have  any  particular 
liking  for  beauty.  There's  my  sister's  particular  friend,  Miss 
Patty — Madame  Tornorino,  I  mean — I  have  heard  that  she  is 
considered  quite  a  complete  beauty,  and  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  that 
since  she  has  been  fully  grown  up,  I  have  sometimes  taxed  myself 
with  being  very  ill-humoured  and  unamiable  about  it — for  the 
handsomer  she  seemed  to  get,  the  more  I  seemed  to  dislike  looking 
at  her." 

-  Again  Mr.  Egerton  laughed,  but  by  no  means  impertinently  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  think  it  discreet  to  tell  the  lady  how  very 
well  he  understood  and  how  very  much  he  sympathised  with  her, 
he  did  offer  her  his  arm  to  conduct  her  to  a  seat,  saying,  that  he 
would  watch  for  the  return  of  Miss  Beauchamp.  But  before  Miss 
Louisa  could  express  her  Sense  of  his  obligingness,  or  do  anything 
more  than  wish  that  it  was  her  sister  Matilda  instead  of  herself 
that  he  was  so  polite  to,  Annie  returned  bringing  the  glad  tidings 
that  she  had  got  one  of  the  best  partners  in  the  room  for  Miss 
Matilda. 

"  And  now  tell  me,"  she  added,  "  where  I  shall  leave  you  ?  " 
"  Oh !  just  there,  if  you  please,  my  dear — where  this  gentle- 
man was  going  to  get  me  a  seat  before  you  came  back." 

"But  shall  you  not  like  better  to  be  with  your  party  ?  "  said 
Annie.  "  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  has  got  all  the  grandeur  of  New 
Orleans  round  her.  Should  not  you  like  to  get  a  place  near  here  ? 
I  am  sure  I  can  manage  it." 

"No,  thank  you,  my   dear,"   replied   Miss   Louisa,   rather 
IratiJy.     "J  would  a  great  deal  rather  sit  here  by  myself,  if  you 


4®**°  Mr.  Egerton  felt  a  strong  movement  of  sympathy  to- 
rRras  «ne  old  maid,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  thought  not  of  h; 
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utaful  partner  till  he  had  conducted  her  to  the  seat  die  desired 

jccupy.    Then,  however,  he  returned  with  no  very  lingering 

p  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  Annie  conversing  with  some  of 

r  acquaintance,  whom  he  heard  entreating  her,  as  he  came  up, 

get  them  an  introduction  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby. 

By  this  time  the   gentlemen  dancers  were  all  leading  their 

irtners  to  their  places,  and  Mr.  Egerton  perceived  that  the 

tanner  in  which  this  ceremony  was  performed,  was  by  the  gen  tie- 

aan's  taking  the  hand  of  the  lady  in  the  good  old  Sir  Charles 

jrrandison  style,  and  so  parading  her  to  the  place  she  was  to 

xcupy .    They  took  their  station  at  the  side  of  the  quadrille,  which 

gave  time  for  a  little  conversation  before  the  figure  of  the  dance 

called  upon  them  to  begin. 

"  Your  antipathy  towards  the  degenerated  inhabitants  of  the 
old  country,  Miss  Beauchamp,  seems  to  have  relaxed,  in  one 
instance  at  least.  You  are  exceedingly  kind  and  attentive  to  that 
poor  unhappy-looking  Miss  Perkins." 

"I  don't  think  she  is  unhappy-looking  at  all,"  replied  Annie, 
evasively.  "  Not,  at  least,  when  she  has  anything  in  the  world  to 
make  her  look  cheerful.  I  never  saw  any  one  more  easily  pleased 
in  my  life." 

"  And  you  really  appear  to  take  pleasure  in  producing  thai 
metamorphosis  from  grave  to  gay,"  returned  Mr.  Egerton.  u  And 
I  could  understand  this  very  well,  if  she  were  not  an  English- 
woman. But,  as  it  is,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  somewhat 
puzzled  to  understand  why  you  have  so  decidedly  taken  her  into 
favour." 

Annie  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  as  if  doubtful  how  t 
answer,  and  then  said,  with  a  little  air,  as  if  she  had  at  lengt 
made  up  her  mind — 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  reason,  Mr.  Egerton.    Miss  Perkins  is  t? 
only  person  I  have  ever  heard  of  Q.  will  not  say  conversed  wif 
though  it  would  sound  better — but  I  have  scarcely  conversed  w 
any),  Miss  Perkins  is  the  only  English  person  I  ever  heard  at,  v 
did  not  think  him  or  her  self  vastly  superior  to  everybody  eke 
the  world.    She,  poor  thing,  is  exactly  the  contrary,  for  she 
every  symptom  of  believing  herself  inferior  to  everybody,  and ' 
is  the  reason  why  I  think  her  the  most  interesting  individtu 
the  Englishparty  at  Mrs.  CarmichaeTs." 

"The  English  party  at  Mrs.  CarmichaelV  muttered 
Egerton  to  himself.  And  then  he  and  his  fair  partner  were  * 
upon  to  perform  their  part  in  the  dance. 

Meanwhile  the  happiness  of  Miss  Matilda  was  almost  g 
than  anything  she  had  ever  dared  again  to  hope  for  at  « 
When  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  partner  for  her,  Miss  Bean 
had  not  scrupled  to  hint  that  she  was,  as  it  were,  part  and 
of  that  celebrated  Mra.  Alien  Barnaby,  who  was  come  from  £ 
£JeW  ^  ^f/?  Parpos^  to  ^ite  a  book  in  praise  of  the 
«**.  *nd  m  defenceof  the  ^ye  system.    %<*  only  i 
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enough  to  procure  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed  as  a 
partner  in  the  first  quadrille,  but  no  less  than  three  others  solicited 
the  honour  of  her  hand,  before  the  first  set  was  over,  for  the  sub- 
sequent dances. 

Those  who  know  anything  of  Miss  Matilda  Perkins,  can  be  at 
no  loss  to  imagine  her  feelings.  Nor  was  her  friend  and  patroness 
less  happy.  Senators,  members  of  congress,  lawyers,  writers,  and 
statesmen,  all  crowded  round  her,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  admiration.  The  heart  of 
my  heroine  whispered  to  her— 

"  This  is  what  I  was  born  for.    This  is  my  real  vocation." 

Her  well-pleased  husband  lingered  near  her  long  enough  to  see 
how  admirably  well  she  bore  her  honours,  and  then  giving  her, 
unseen  by  all,  one  very  little  wink  of  satisfaction,  turned  away, 
confessing  to  the  honourable  Judge  Johnson,  who,  at  that  moment, 
made  the  inquiry,  "  that  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  a 
rubber." 

The  fair  Patty  was,  in  short,  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  did 
not  think  this  visit  very  delightful ;  but  being  absolutely  obliged 
to  give  up  her  husband  to  her  papa,  who  had  become  so  attached 
to  him  as  to  resolve  upon  never  playing  a  game  of  cards  of  any 
kind  without  having  him  near  his  person,  she  found  very  little  fun 
even  in  dancing,  because,  of  course,  now,  as  she  rather  pettishly 
muttered  to  herself,  "Nobody  could  dare  to  make  love  to  her  for 
fear  the  Don  should  snap  his  nose  off." 

Before  she  left  the  room,  however,  she,  too,  came  in  for  a  share 
of  the  honours  of  the  evening ;  for  a  certain  Mrs.  General  Gregory, 
a  lady  very  richly  dressed,  and  having  every  appearance  of  being  a 
person  of  great  consequence,  made  acquaintance  with  her  by 
admiring  her  gown.  This  led  to  other  subjects ;  and  as  Patty  was 
not  disposed  to  dance  much,  Mrs.  General  Gregory  had  so  advanced 
the  acquaintance  before  they  parted,  as  to  promise  to  come  and 
call  upon  her  and  her  mamma  at  the  boarding-house.  This  greatly 
revived  the  spirits  of  Patty ;  for  the  lady  talked  of  her  carriage, 
and  her  horses,  and  her  servants,  and  occasionally  of  the  general, 
her  husband,  so  that  our  young  bride  again  felt  that  she  too  was 
somebody.  But,  after  all,  it  was  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  herself  who 
was  in  truth  the  well-head  and  spring  of  all  these  honours.  She 
was  herself  fully  aware  of  this,  and  enjoyed  the  glorious  prospect 
opening  before  her  with  all  the  native  energy  of  her  character. 

The  last  words  she  uttered  to  her  husband  before  wishing  him 
finally  "  good  night,"  will  show  the  acuteness  with  which  she  read 
the  causes  that  had  produced  such  agreeable  effects. 

"  I  say,  Donny— -do  you  think  I  shall  find  a  word  or  two  to  say 
in  praise  of  slavery  ?    Won't  I,  my  dear  ?    That's  all." 
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CHAPTER  XVBL 

TnB  party  at  Judge  Johnson'*  famished  a  find  of 

for  the  whole  of  Mrs.  CfenniohaeTa  large  dosnamtie  -stools  om  tsi 


marrow ;  and  had  not  the  heart  of  Mrs.  "jfmrfcpjnp  beam  ffllsifcj 
hi^ier  considerations  (for  she  had  begun  to  feel  a  nety  stoongem- 
viction  that  she  was  likely  to  become  the  agent  of  a  leiokHma 
public  opinion  concerning  the  slave  states  of  Am—fri^  tittle  hi 
important  than  that  achieved  by  the  immortal  Washington),  sfe 
might  have  found  considerable  gratification  to  her  naJaosaivamtr 
in  the  cordial  admiration  expressed  concerning  everytsiag  aw 
everybody  there,  by  the  English  party  whom  she  had  inlimtoaml 

As  it  was,  however,  she  was  intent  on  higher  thongfrls,  madam1 
little  more  than  smile  and  bow  with  contented  urbmnity,  wWMbi 
Matilda  Perkins  distinctly  declared  at  breakfast,,  that,  nmA  m 
she  had  always  enjoyed  the  first-rate  society  of  Loudon-—"  Caao* 
street  and  all,  you  know,  my  dear  lira.  Allen  Bexnaby,n  smt  tai 
never  seen  a  more  perfectly  elegant  company  than  those  smmmmfcmi 
at  Judge  Johnson's,  "  and  as  for  the  gentlemen,"  she  added,  lamm- 
ing slightly,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  morning  soil  she  is 
engaged  in  buttering,  "  I  must  say  that  there  is  a  thoronritoaVoa* 
ableness  and  gentility  about  them  that  I  don't  think  at  all  eommmm 
to  be  met  with  in  the  old  world." 

Not  even  the  decisive  and  emphatic  "  very  gentlemanlike  ami 
indeed,"  of  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  could  do  more  than  pass* 
a  repetition  of  the  smile  and  the  bow  from.  Mrs.  TluamilemT 
although  the  colonel,  her  husband,  was  moved  thereby  to  opstaf 
eyes  more  fully  than  he  had  yet  done  that  morning,  and  to  oak 
"  I  am  glad  to  find,  sir,  that  you  are  so  thoroughly  brought  tow 
conviction  at  once,  because  it  will  prevent  any  acting  of  pfajammi 
upon  your  mind  as  you  go  on  progressing  in  your  aoquaintaiN 
with  the  country.  I  expect,  sir,  it  was  the  hickiest  thing  yea  aw 
did,  coming  to  this  part  of  the  Union  in  the  first  instoimri,  irh 
no  other  direction,  almost,  could  you  have  hoped  to  have  Jmmmi  • 
completely  with  the  right  sort.  You  may  depend  upon  ft,  IN* 
Allen  Barnaby,  that  the  great  proprietors  in  the  slave-hofttog 
states  of  the  Union,  are  the  most  perfect  set  of  gentlemen  mjsi 
God's  earth." 

But  Mrs.  Carmichael's  breakfast-table  was  large  cfwrnga  to 
admit  of  more  conversations  than  one  being  carried  on  at  thai 
time,  and  this  slow,  solemn  and  deliberate  speech  of  the 
did  not  at  all  interfere  with  what  was  passing  at  a  little 
from  him.  For  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  from 
the  success  of  Miss  Beauchamp's  efforts  the  evening  bemn,  to 
make  the  melancholy  Miss  Perkins  look  gay,  Mr.  E^ertoa,  via 
had  chanced  to  overtake  the  good  spinster  as  she  was  dm 
•the  stairs,  not  only  aAdrease^L  nssc  OuhsAq&s  ^'CBjjier  an  i 


,  bat  actually  offered  his  arm  to  conduct  her  across 
aS,  and  in  this  way  they  entered  the  breakfast-room  together. 
Jhrnehamp  family  bad  already  taken  their  places,  and  Mias 
■,  strengthened  in  spirit  by  the  civility  of  her  young  country- 
■etually  took  courage,  as  she  slipped  her  arm  away  from  his, 
proach,  avec  intention,  towards  a  vacant  chair  next  below  that 
I  ber  friend  Annie  occupied,  and  was  rewarded  for  the 
geous  esploit  by  an  extended  hand,  and  a  smile  of  very  kind 
me.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Egerton  followed  the  steps  ' 
b  lady  he  bad  escorted,  and  there  being  fortunately  a  second 
to  be  had,  below  that  of  Miss  Louisa,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
ing  able  to  place  himself  in  close  juxta- position  to  ber,  and  it 
became  evident  not  only  to  her  observant  sister,  but  to  every 
else  who  happened  to  be  looking  that  way,  that  the  acquaintance 
wn  them  was  ripening  into  very  considerable  intimacy,  for  he 
1  to  her  a  great  deal ;  and  because  she  talked  to  her  neighbour 
e  other  side,  he  began  to  talk  to  her  too,  notwithstanding  his 
ion  to  everything  so  completely  American.  But  he  felt,  or 
■eginning  to  feel,  that  there  would  be  something  quite  ridicu- 
in  bis  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  by  being  rude  to  a 
j  girl,  however  "  thoroughly  American "  she  might  be,  and 
once  awakened  to  the  absurdity'  of  such  a  line  of  conduct,  he 
jjreat  care  to  avoid  it. 

[iss  Matilda,  meanwhile,  having  gazed  for  some  moments  on 
ay  new  and  puzzling  spectacle  of  her  sister  in  the  act  of  being 
talked  to,  and  gaily  listening,  at  length  hit  upon  a  solution, 
l  easily  and  rationally  accounted  for  the  unusual  degree  of 
tion  she  appeared  to  be  receiving.  Miss  Matilda  remembered 
lncommonly  well  she  herself  had  looked  in  her  pale  pink  silk 
'ening  before,  and  what  unmistakable  proof  of  this  she  had 
■ed  in  the  marked  attentions  of  no  less  than  six  American 
:men  who  had  asked  her  to  dance. 

I  understand  it  all  perfectly,"  thought  she.  "  This  Mr. 
on  is  just  like  all  other  Englishmen — so  vastly  fond  of  what- 
buy  think  is  coming  into  fashion.  I  know  well  enough  what 
ome  next ;  Louisa  will  have  to  introduce  me.  But  I  can't  say 
e  much  about  it  just  now.  That  Mr.  Franklin  Brown  is 
a  dozen  of  him  any  day ;  and  as  for  that  odious  American  . 
*he  just  sees  that  it  won't  do  to  give  herself  airs  to  any  of  us. 
■call  getting  too  much  into  fashion  for  that  to  answer.  Yes; 
"■stand  it  all." 

■»■  Beauchamp  had,  with  an  air  of  decision  that  no  boarding- 
etiquettes  could  oppose,  seated  herself  next  Mrs.  Allen 
•J-,  and  the  acquaintance  between  these  two  distinguished 
was  advancing  so  rapidly  towards  the  familiarity  of  friend- 
W  they  conversed  wholly  and  solely  with  each  other,  and 
y  in   w  I  lispers,  and  when  the  table  broke  up,  they  left  the    . 
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in  whispers ;  but  the  happy  bride  condescended,  from  time  to  tat, 


they 
theme  particularly  fertile,  and  to  Patty,  at  least,  partknlarijgnti- 

fying. 

14  But  I  wish  you  could  tell  me,  Mrs.  Grimes,"  said  die,  "■one- 
thing  about  that  nice  person,  Mrs.  General  Gregory,  as  they  at 
her.  She  was  most  uncommon  civil  to  roe,  and  is  coming  to  ol 
upon  me  this  very  day ;  and  I  should  like  monstrously  to  ksw 
something  about  her  first,  that  I  mayn't  make  any  horrid  bfasdai 
you  know,  in  talking  to  her." 

u  Oh  my  1"  returned  Mrs.  Grimes,  "  a  fine  young  lady  Eb 
you  needn't  in  no  way  be  afraid  of  talking  to  Mrs.  Gcstfli 
Gregory,  for  she  would  be  quite  up  to  understanding  ererjtksf 
you  could  say  to  her,  if  you  was  ten  times  oyer  "RwgHjh,  she  »  1st- 
rate  standing  in  all  ways." 

"  Is  she  rich  ?  "  asked  Patty. 

u  Oh,  goodness  1  yes,  to  be  sure  she  is,"  was  the  reply.  UU? 
have  not  a  chick  nor  child  belonging  to  them,  and  they  «y  si 
plantation  is  next  largest  to  Judge  Johnson's  in  Carolina.  Brt 
then,  you  know,  in  course,  that  she  is  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  ■* 
light,  only  she  makes  a  difference  from  what  the  eastern  as* 
lighters  say,  on  some  points,  on  account  you  know  of  the  VQP 
population  of  Carolina." 

This  was  by  no  means  particularly  intelligible  to  Madams  to* 
norino,  and  she  immediately  demanded,  with  her  accustomed  fr 
tinctness,  when  asking  a  question — 

"  Do  you  mean  that  she  is  a  Methodist  ?" 

"  She  is  one  of  the  evangelical  saints,  ma'am,"  said  Mn.  Hsefc 
in  a  tone  that  showed  she  held  the  persons  she  alluded  to  in  &* 
respect. 

"  Well,  I  don't  core  a  farthing  for  that,"  replied  Patty,  "»* 
she  don't  wear  a  sanctified,  frightful  little  bonnet,  and  ft  fn* 
mouse-coloured  gown;  and  I  am  sure  I  saw  no  symptom  of  tatf 
last  night,  for  she  was  beautifully  dressed,  and  almost  as  fist  ■ 
mamma." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  same  in  the  old  ooontaji* 
resumed  Mrs.  Grimes,  "  but  with  us  there  is  a  great  dm%ren»it 
the  manner  in  which  serious  ladies  fix  themselves.  Some  dn»  j** 
as  you  say  about  the  bonnet  and  gown,  and  an't  that  far  difivst 
from  quakers,  while  there's  others,  like  Mrs.  General  Gregory,  trti 
declare  that  they  despise  giving  any  attention  at  all  to  sues  *p 
temptible  distinctions,  and  say  that  there's  no  warrant  fin*  tinskisj 
that  either  bonnets  or  gowns  make  any  difference  in  holiness.'' 

"  Oh!  well,  that's  all  right,"  returned  Patty,  "for  weak** 
never  get  on  if  she  didn't  approve  fashionable  dress,  I  can  tell  a**  I 

u  Well,  now,  beggiug  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  MJea.  Ctts»  1 
"  that's  more  of  an  Amvii\^Ti\8Af*  fe*&su£  than  I  erst «        *  *  I 
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hear  from  an  English  woman ;  for  in  course  you  know  that  the 

English  have  no  great  fame  in  the  Union  in  the  article  of  dress. 

All  through  the  world,  I  take  it,  the  Americans  and  the  French 

stand  highest  in  that  article." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  replied  Patty,  "I  only 
t     know  that  I  wish  I  had  only  just  one  hundredth  part  of  the  fine 

clothes  I've  seen  in  London :  but  I  shall  talk  to  Mrs.  General 
i     Gregory  about  it,  for  I  intend  to  be  great  friends  with  her." 
%  A  favourable  opportunity  for  putting  this  resolution  in  action 

t  was  afforded  exactly  at  that  hour  of  the  day  when  it  is  considered 
%  to  be  most  genteel  to  make  morning  visits  at  New  Orleans.  Mrs. 
n    Major  Allen  Barnaby  and  Madame  Tornorino,  were  both  asked  for 

by  the  well  appointed  black  footman  who  attended  the  carriage  of 
H  Mrs.  General  Gregory,  and  Cleopatra,  who  answered  the  inquiry, 
ji  having  first  shown  the  exquisitely  dressed  and  highly  respected 
^  visitor  into  the  saloon,  ran  up  the  stairs  to  give  notice  to  those  two 
A  favoured  ladies  of  the  honour  that  awaited  them.  Mrs.  Allen 
w    Barnaby  was  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  writing  a  very  important 

sentence  in  her  note-book,  under  the  dictation  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
0  but  hastily  threw  down  her  pencil  the  moment  she  heard  the 
j   summons,  and  prepared  to  obey  it. 

j  "  Oh  no !  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  go  now,"  cried  Mrs.  Beau- 
,  J  champ  fervently.  "  The  passage  you  are  writing  at  this  moment, 
0  my  dearest  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  may  produce  more  effect  from  an 
^  English  pen  than  anything  that  has  been  written  for  years.    For 

pity's  sake,  don't  go ! " 
f  j        Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  felt  her  own  consequence  at  this  moment 
.j  with  a  thrill  of  delight  that  amply  atoned  to  her  for  the  loss  of  all 

the  doubtful  glories  of  Curzon-street ;  but  being  vastly  too  acute 

not  to  perceive  the  source  of  this  dear  new-born  consequence,  she 
A  at  once  decided  upon  hazarding  the  loss,  or  at  any  rate  the  delay, 
y  of  the  well-sounding  new  acquaintance  in  the  drawing-room,  and 

assuming  a  look  and  tone  of  enthusiasm,  which  might  really  have 
gj  made  her  fortune  on  any  stage,  she  replied,  "  Dream  not  of  it,  my 
J  invaluable  friend !  I  am  not  blind  to  the  value  of  every  acquain- 
~L  tance  in  such  a  country  as  this ;  but  there  is  that  within  my  heart 
J  at  this  moment,  which  renders  all  ordinary  intercourse  insipid  ;  I 
*  felt  before  I  left  my  own  dear,  but  most  ill-informed  country,  that 
-j   I  was  predestined,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to  the  task  of  doing 

^r.       .naliAa  +r\  4-V\ia   tnamiin/ianf   /1/M1+ ,iv»Cki"»+  1+  ■xrroa   on    rk-i-k/vunrn-vi-io   BAAKiTina 


justice  to  this  magnificent  continent.  It  was  an  enormous  sacrifice 
*l  that  I  demanded  of  my  high-born  husband,  and  his  only,  his  lovely, 
i  his  newly- wedded  child;  but  the  especial  gift  that  I  have  received 
5    from  Heaven,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  is  that  I  rarely  speak 


J  in  vain.  I  explained  my  views,  my  motives,  my  hopes !  and  you 
J  see  the  result.  You  see  me  arrived  here  from  my  splendid  English 
J    home,  surrounded,  not  by  my  own  dear  family  only,  but  by  valued 

(friends,  whom  their  many  excellent  qualities,  as  well  as  their  large 
fortunes  and  distinguished  birth,  rendered  important  to  us.    This  I 
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have  done  for  the  Unit  cm  I  States  of  glorious  America,  and  I  kaie 
you  to  judge,  dearest  lady,  whether  I  am  likely  to  turn  from  such 
an  wen j at  ion  as  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged*  for  the  sake 
of  any  visitor  in  the  world  !" 

It  must  not  be  Biipi>osed  that  Cleopatra  'waited  to  listen  to  this 
long  1  tarn n guv ;  on  the  contrary  she  did  but  deliver  her  message,  ' 
ami  ran  oft  again  to  repeat  it  to  the  w  young  madam,"  as  she  called 
Tatty,  who  had  already  received  her  assistance  in  making  herself  * 
rather  liner  than  usual,  in  preparation  for  the  great  lady  who  was 
now  arrived.  Being  tluu  ready,  and  alone  (for  her  Don  was  as 
usual  with  his  respected  father-in-law),  and  in  fact  waiting  for  the  | 
sum i nous,  Madame  Tornorino  lost  not  a  moment  in  obeying  it,  and 
was  most  exceedingly  well  pleased  to  find  that  her  mamma  did  not 
ap]K.»ur ;  for  she  had  often,  of  late,  felt  herself  more  thrown  into  tie 
Iviekground  tlian  any  married  woman  ought  to  be,  by  the  over- 
powering claims  of  her  female  parent  upon  the  eyes  and  eais  of 
those  around  her,  and  she  rejoiced  to  think  that  she  should  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  herself  justice.  Patty  found  her 
visitor  seated  in  the  middle  of  one  of  Mrs.  Carmichaers  large  sofas, 
as  if  fearful  tluit  want  of  space  might  injure  the  floiring 
pea -green  satin  in  which  she  was  dressed ;  and  when  Madame 
Toruorino's  ungloved  and  rather  large  hand  was  held  out  to 
welcome  her,  Mrs.  General  Gregory  received  it  with  the  tips  of 
her  pale  kid  lingers,  with  a  great  deal  of  refinement  and  good 
taste.  But  Mrs.  General  Gregory  had  once  passed  eight  weeks  in 
France,  and  since  that  period  the  whole  powers  of  her  mind  had 
been  divided  between  two  objects ;  the  first  of  which  was  to  be  told 
by  a  few  dearly  beloved  spiritual  friends  and  advisers  that  she  was 
fit  to  be  a  saint  in  heaven  ;  and  the  next,  to  understand  from  all 
the  world  that  she  was  sure  to  be  taken  for  a  French  woman  on 
earth.  Having  reseated  herself  after  the  salutation  of  Madame 
Tornorino,  smoothed  the  folds  of  her  robe,  and  arranged  the  lace  of 
her  cloak.  Mrs.  General  Gregory  opened  the  conversation  by 
inquiring  if  Madame  Tornorino  had  as  yet  attached  herself  to  any 
particular  congregation  in  the  Union. 

Few  young  women  of  Patty's  age  were  better  qualified  to  give 
an  oil-hand  answer  to  a  question  not  perfectly  understood  than 
herself ;  a  faculty  partly  perliaps  inherited  from  her  mother,  who 
had  passed  great  part  of  her  life  in  acquiring  the  art  of  appearing 
to  know  many  things  of  which  she  was  profoundly  ignorant :  bnt 
chiefly  it  was  derived  from  an  innate  fund  of  original  impudence, 
which  gave  her  courage  to  dash  at  everything,  confident  alike  ic 
her  own  cleverness,  which  she  felt  made  a  good  hit  probable,  an-! 
in  her  own  audacity,  which  she  also  felt  would  render  defeat  indif- 
ferent. But  in  spite  both  of  this  moral  and  intellectual  courage, 
the  question  of  her  new  acquaintance  startled  her.  In  most  of  her 
previous  adventures  of  this  hit-and-miss  kind  with  strangers,  she 
had  either  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  meaning,  or  fancied  she  had  • 
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done  so ;  but  now  she  had  not  the  very  slightest  idea  of  what  was 
meant,  and  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  forced  to  say  eo, 
when  her  good  genius  came  to  her  aid,  and  shaking  baek  her  heavy 
black  ringlets,  in  the  most  unembarrassed  manner  possible,  she 
said,  "  Why  really,  ma'am,  we  have  had  no  time  yet  for  any- 
thing." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  the 
elegant  visitor ;  "  for  in  such  a  business  as  that  to  which  I  allude, 
1  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  avoided  as  rashness  and  over  haste.  To 
1  say  the  honest  truth,  indeed,  I  was  a  little  in  the  hope  that  I 
1  might  find  it  so,  and  nothing  can  more  exactly  convene  to  my 
!  wishes  than  that  by  thus  early  cultivating  your  acquaintance  I  may 
'  be  the  means  of  leading  you  in  the  right  way." 
J  What  was  poor  Patty  to  say  now?    Clever  creaDure!    She 

'    only  shook  her  ringlets  again,  and  said,  "  I  am'  sure  you  are  very 

*  kind." 

f  "I  mean  to  be  so,  my  dear  young  friend,"  replied  the  excellent 

J    Mrs.   General  Gregory,  looking  with  great  kindness   upon  the 
J    French  embroidery  of  Patty's  collar  and  cufls,  which  was  as  quickly 
'    discerned  to  be  such  by  her  studious  and  learned  eye,  as  the  text  of 
{    an  Elzevir  by  the  sharp  ken  of  a  scholar, — "  I  mean  to  be  so.    I  am 
■     aware  what  the  object  of  your  admirable  mother  is  in  coming  to 
[     this  country,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty,  knowing, 
'     as  by  grace  and  mercy  I  do,  that  I  have  made  my  own  calling  and 
'     election  sure — I  expect,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  it  is  neither  more 
1     nor  less,  I  say,  than  my  commanded  duty  to  do  what  I  can  towards 
helping  others.   And  where — oh  my ! — where  shall  I  find  anybody  so 
every  manner  worthy  of  being  helped  on  towards  the  same  election 
as  a  family  to  whom  the  whole  Union  is  likely  to  be  so  deeply  in- 
debted as  they  are  to  be  to  yours?" 

Patty  began  to  see  light.  She  had  already  heard  an  immense 
deal  of  talk  (considering  how  short  a  time  she  had  been  in  the 
country)  upon  elections  of  all  imaginable  sorts  and  kinds.  In  a 
free  country  like  America,  everything  is  done  by  election,  from 
choosing  a  president,  to  the  appointing  a  pew-opener,  and  having 
listened  with  her  usual  sharpness  to  all  this,  she  now  became  con- 

*  ^  vinced  that  Mrs.  General  Gregory  was  going  to  propose  her  papa, 

or  perhaps  her  own  dear  Don,  for  the  stewardship  of  a  ball,  or  a 
horse-race.    Exceedingly  delighted  by  this  idea,  Patty  eagerly  ex- 
t  claimed — 

\  "  Dear  me !  how  very  kind  and  obliging — I  don't  think  there  is 
*  anything  that  we  should  all  of  us,  from  first  to  last,  like  so  well." 
"  All  ?  alas !  my  dear  young  lady,  all  is  too  extensive  a  word," 
replied  Mrs.  General  Gregory ;  "  when  you  have  reached  my  age,' 
she  added  with  a  gentle  smile,  and  still  gentler  sigh,  "  you  will  leave 
off  including  the  gents  so  freely  in  such  work  as  we  are  talking 
about.  If  you  knew  as  well  as  I  do,  the  often  hardness  of  heart, 
and  the  frequent  blindness  of  eyes  in  the  unfeminine  part  of  the 

h  2 
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brat  society,  you  would  quite  altogether,  I  expect,  leave  off  saying 
a  word  about  a//." 

The  mystification  of  poor  Patty  now  returned  upon  her  with 
threefold  darkness,  and  feeling  that  she  was  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  might  very  likely  get  into  a  scrape  at  last,  her  indige- 
nous wit  sprung  up  in  another  direction,  and  caused  her  to  exclaim 
with  an  air  of  gooahumoured  naivete- — 

"  I  declare,  my  dear  ma'am,  I  don't  believe  that  I  understand 
what  you  mean." 

Mrs.  General  Gregory  replied,  first  by  looking  earnestly  tad 
pitifully  in  her  face  for  a  few  moments,  ana  then  by  saying— 

"Is  it  possible,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  by  the  erer-meraM 
but  inscrutable  interference  of  Providence,  it  talk  to  my  happy  lot 
to  be  the  first  that  ever  availed  your  dear  ncecions  young  sjant  of 
the  necessity  of  calling  together  into  families,  the  chosen  of  tie 
Lord's  people  here  on  earth?" 

"  Why,  really  yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Patty,  slightly  yawning, 
"  I  can't  say  that  in  England  I  ey^er  heard  anything  said  abort 
dividing  ladies  and  gentlemen  into  families." 

"Are  they  indeed  so  benighted,  my  dear  young  friend?  "de- 
manded Mrs.  General  Gregory,  clasping  her  hands  fervently  to- 
gether, and  heaving  a  deep  sigh;  "then,  indeed,  it  will  be  a  pri- 
vilege and  very  precious  glory  to  have  the  task  of  awakening  tto 
soul  of  a  young  lady  whose  appearance  is  so  every  -way  interesting 
and  approvable." 

And  here  again,  the  general's  lady,  perhaps  involuntarily,  looked 
at  the  pretty  new  dress  which  Madame  Tornorino  had  obtained  at 
Howei  and  James's  upon  her  papa's  Curzon -street  credit,  a  day  or 
two  before  she  left  London. 

"  It  will,  indeed,  be  very  precious  to  me,  Mmlftim^  Torooriia, 
my  dear,  to  save  so  sweet  a  young  brand  from  the  burning!" 

Now,  here  was  sympathy,  if  ever  It  existed  upon  earth.  Ma 
General  Gregory  looked  at  Patty's  silk  and  embroidery,  aai 
preached  to  her  about  election,  because  she  approved  them;  ids* 
Patty  gazed  upon  Mrs.  General  Gregory's  satin  and  lace,  aai 
patiently  listened  because  she,  too,  approved. 

From  this  point  the  conversation  proceeded  very  amicab^r,  tie 
American  lady  judiciously  mixing  enough  of  worldly  **ftr,  to  make 
her  friendly  overtures  palatable  to  the  as  yet  unregenerated  neo- 
phyte, and  the  English  one  enduring  the  u  monstrous  bore"  of  her 
new  friend's  talk,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  fine  acquaintance  that 
seemed  to  think  her  of  almost  as  much  consequence  as  her  mamma 


*. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 


It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  this  minute  narrative  of  the  Barnaby 
progress  through  the  United  States,  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  tins 
new  friend  of  Madame  Tornorino,  as  it  will  help  to  explain  the 
cause  for  which  so  sedate  and  elegant  a  personage  as  Mrs.  General 
Gregory  deemed  it  desirable  to  cultivate  an  intimacy  with  the  young 
and  blooming  impudence  of  our  Patty,  She  had,  in  truth,  very 
strong  reasons  for  it. 

As  no  race  is  so  sharp  as  that  which  goes  neck  and  neck  from  the 
starting  to  the  winning  post,  so  no  rivalry  is  so  keen  as  that  which,  in 
like  manner,  exists  between  two  persons  nearly  equal  at  all  points. 
Between  the  ladies  of  the  two  great  Carolinian  planters,  General 
Gregory  and  Colonel  Beauchamp,  there  was  at  their  country  resi- 
dence near  neighbourhood  and  considerable  intimacy :  and  there  was 
also,  both  in  country  and  in  town,  a  pretty  constant,  but  even  civil 
struggle,  for  superiority,  in  consideration  and  (as  the  Transatlantics 
expressively  term  it)  in  standing.  When,  having  both  of  them  passed 
the  age  of  forty,  the  two  wealthy  possessors  of  two  of  the  finest  plan- 
tations and  two  of  the  finest  gangs  of  slaves  in  South  Carolina,  united 
themselves  in  holy  wedlock  with  two  of  the  most  celebrated  beauties 
of  Baltimore,  the  young  ladies  were  installed  in  their  respective 
mansions  with  a  degree  of  Jirst-rateness  that  was  very  dangerously 
equal ;  for  it  instantly  gave  birth  to  a  rivalship,  which  had  lasted 
ever  since. 

The  first  atom  of  ground  gained  by  either  of  these  ladies  in 
advance  of  the  other,  was  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  General  Gregory,  who 
unexpectedly  announced,  un  beau  matin  to  her  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, that  she  had  just  completed  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the 
general's  French  correspondents  (a  wholesale  coffee-dealer),  for  his 
despatching  to  her,  twice  every  year,  a  box  of  millinery  direct  from 
Paris. 

For  a  few  months  this  blow  was  felt  severely.  It  was  vain  that 
Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp  appeared  in  the  most  elegant  habiliments 
that  Charlestown,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  or  even  New  York  itself 
could  furnish ;  for  it  constantly  happened  upon  her  appearing  before 
her  neighbour  with  any  article  of  dress  which  that  lady  had  not 
before  seen  her  wear,  that  an  observation  followed,  accompanied 
with  a  multitude  of  obliging  apologies,  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
that  very  morning  received  a  letter  direct,  from  her  Paris  milliner, 
-  to  tell  her  that  that  particular  article  was  completely  out  of  fashion, 
and  to  warn  her  against  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  milliners 
of  the  United  States,  to  pass  such  things  off  upon  her  as  new. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  feeling  on  such 
points  which  prevails  among  ladies  of  high  standing  in  America,  in 
order  to  conceive  the  severity  of  the  trial  to  which  the  temper  of 
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Mrs.  Pn'Mii'liamp  was  exposed  by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
first  idea  which  occurred  to  her  as  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
ri'lirf  under  it,  was  the  opening  a  correspondence  herself  with  a  I 
Parisian  milliner ;  but  unfortunately,  Colonel  Beauchamp's  coffee 
w;is  all  consigned  to  Liverpool,  and  he  had  no  French  correspondent 
whatever — no,  not  even  so  much  as  at  Havre — who  might  assist  in 
fav<  mring  such  a  <  lesign .  Tt  was  therefore  after  many  vain  attempts, 
finally  abandoned,  and  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  called 
uj>on  to  devise  some  counter-current  of  superiority,  which  might 
enable  her  to  shun  the  butfetings,  and  the  bruises,  which  the  higli 
tide  of  her  friend's  good  fortune  had  brought  upon  her. 

Nor  did  the  lady  long  meditate  upon  the  subject  in  vain.  She 
really  was  a  clever  woman,  though  on  some  particular  subjects  a 
little  more  vehement  than  reasonable  ;  and  upon  everything  relat- 
ing to  her  "  unequalled  country,"  as  she  always  called  it,  and  everj- 
thing  connected  with  its  constitution,  laws,  customs,  and  peculi- 
arities, from  an  abhorrence  of  monarchy  to  an  adoration  of  slaver/ 
inclusive,  she  not  only  was  vehement  both  in  feeling  and  expression, 
but  would  have  considered  it  a  very  grievous  sin  to  be  otherwise. 

People  who,  like  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  think  and  speak,  with  more 
violence  than  profundity,  are  apt  to  attach  value  to  their  own 
powers  of  advocating  whatever  cause  they  espouse,  and  while  the 
lady  of  Big-Gang  Bank  was  meditating  at  what  point  hcrpowas  > 
of  intellect  or  of  fortune  might  best  enable  her  to  outshine  the  lady   . 
of  Bice- Lawn  Farad  ise,  a  certain  thought  darted  into  her  head,   j 
which,  had  she  been  desired  to  explain  it  she  would  probably  hare   • 
called  ••  a  patriotic  inspiration/'  » 

She  sin  l<  lenly  remembered  how  her  father,  of  honoured  and  blessed 
memory,  hail  ceased  not,  morning,  noon,  or  night,  as  long  as  me 
had  lx'cn  lent  him,  to  hold  forth  on  the  atrocious  dishonesty  and 
injustice  (these  specific,  accusations  being  the  favourite  stronghold   , 
of  his  clique)  of  all  those  who  dared  to  impugn,  the  holiness  and 
the  lawfulness  of  slavery.    She  remembered  too,  the  love,  the  rever- 
ence, the  gratitude,  and  the  admiration  with  which  he  had  ever 
been  listened  to  by  everylxxly,  or  at  least  by  everybody  whose  love, 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  admiration,  she  thought  worth  having; 
and  from  that  moment  of  happy  reminiscence,  which  occurred  ex- 
actly three  years  after  her  marriage,  down  to  the  present  hour,  Mrs. 
Colonel  Beauchamp  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
thorough -going,   out-and-out  patriot,  and  right-down,  first-rate 
smart  woman  in  the  Union. 
(        The  result  of  this  very  brilliant  success  was  speedily  seen  and 

Eainfully  felt  by  Mrs.  General  Gregory  :  but  she,  too,  as  it  seemed, 
ad  some  kind,  guardian  spirit  that  watched  over  her  destiny. 
Some  of 

The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky — 

who  in  all  lands  wa&c\\  o\ox  \Saa  ofoa^cful  little  destinies  of  the 
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ladies,  led  her  from  Rice- Lawn  Paradise  to  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
■     precisely  at  the  moment  when  it  was 

r'  Glowing  like  furnace — 

B  from  end  to  end,  with  the  burning  eloquence  of  a  multitude  of 
B  itinerant  preachers,  assembled  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
a  for  the  purpose,  of  celebrating  that  very  singular  transatlantic 
solemnity,  called  "  a  Revival." 

The  same  guardian  sylph  who  had  guided  her  in  this  propitious 
hour  to  Baltimore,  guided  her  likewise  into  a  fashionable  chapel, 
where  a  fashionable  preacher  was  assuring  a  multitude  of  fashion- 
able ladies,  that  without  the  grace  and  comfort  which  he,  and  a  few 
of  his  particular  Mends  and  brethren  alone  could  give,  they  must 
all  fall  headlong  into  the  bottomless  pit. 

While  listening  to  this  much-admired  gentleman,  Mrs.  General 
Gregory  was  greatly  struck  by  the  beautiful  display  of  feeling  with 
which  many  first-rate  ladies  came  forward  at  his  call,  and  placed 
themselves  on  "  the  anxious  benches"  set  apart  for  all  those  who 
wished  to  distinguish  themselves  by  such  a  fearless  demonstration  of 

Siety  as  this  act  demanded.    In  truth,  Mrs.  General  Gregory  was 
ke  many  other  persons,  very  much  struck  by  this  edifying  spec- 
tacle. 

She,  too,  wished  to  be  distinguished,  having,  as  we  know,  very 
particular  r^ons  for  it ;  and  here  (most  providentially  displayed  to 
her)  was  a  mode  by  which  this  earnest  wish  might  be  at  once  ob- 
tained. During  the  few  moments  of  hesitation  which  followed  the 
conception  of  this  happy  idea,  she  overheard  the  following  remarks 
from  some  of  the  most  elegantly-dressed  ladies  in  the  chapel,  who 
fortunately  happened  to  be  placed  immediately  before  her. 

"  My ! "  exclaimed  one  of  them,  "  if  there  isn't  Mrs.  Governor 
Bobson  going  right  away  for  the  anxious  bench !  That  will  make 
a  pretty  considerable  noise,  won't  it?  " 

"  Noise  ?  I  expect  so,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply ;  u  and  won't 
she,"  added  the  second  speaker,  "  be  more  the  thing  than  ever  with 
all  the  highflyers!  My!  what  a  sight  of  parties  she'll  be  giving 
this  Revival,  I'll  engage  for  it ;  and  what  an  unhandsome  fix  we 
should  have  got  into,  shouldn't  we,  if  we  had  taken  it  into  our 
heads  to  stay  away  ?  We  should  have  got  no  invites,  you  may  be 
availed  of  that,  I  expect." 

All  this  was  uttered  with  very  little  restraint  as  to  the  tone  of 
voice,  for  the  noise  produced  near  the  anxious  benches  by  the  ex- 
hortations or  the  comfortings  of  the  preachers  prevented  anything 
uttered  in  any  other  part  of  the  chapel  from  being  heard,  except  by 
those  very  near  the  speaker.  Every  word,  however,  was  distinctly 
heard  by  Mrs.  General  Gregory,  and  every  word  produced  effect. 

Before  the  same  hour  on  the  following  day,  she  had  been  pre* 
sen  ted  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  were 
at  that  time  performing  at  Baltimore,  and  having  with  all  doe 


the  course  she  had  pursued ;  eho  became,  in  her  torn 
ft  circle,  and  felt  herself  fully  as  able  to  sustain  a  co 
Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp  as  ahe  had  ever  been.  Bo 
had  the  sagacity  to  discover  that  "  highly  HMngnifft 
Mrs.  Beauehainp's  essays  on  die  nghteouBnem  03 
listened  to  with  more  guiio  by  their  mutual  acquaint 
own  little  sennonettes  on  the  righteouaneea  ox  the 
the  oanM  of  this  bng  remain  a  mystery  to  her.  81 
in  abort,  that  the  magnates  of  South  Carolina  we» 
to  sympathise  with  her  rival's  enthusiasm  than  with 
from  this  time  forward  it  would  have  been  iinpoaeil 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cms* 
admired  the  still  with  which  ahe  made  head  against 
she  encountered.  Her  conversation  became  a  sort  i 
hjuc,  made  up  as  it  were  with  bite  of  black  and  war 
such  a  skilful  mixture  of  Christian  texts,  with  slave 
ciples,  as  could  certainly  be 'met  with  in  no  is 
save  that  of  which  she  had  the  honour  and.  L 
citizen. 

But  it  answered  perfectly;  and  if  Mrs.  Colund  ] 
known  among  the  best  society  of  the  Union,  as  a  rig 
rate  patriot  lady,  Mrs.  General  Gregory  was,  eqnaD 
toppermost  among  the  right-thinking  of  the  saint; 
knew  the  duty  they  owed  to  the  Stan  and  the  Stripe 
to  make  up  their  religious  principles  square  with  the 

It  may  in  some  cases  be  true  that  the  native  liter 
have  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  the  honours  and  p 
upon  them  in  their  own  country,  at  least,  before  tit- 
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great  Barnaby  intimacy  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp ;  and 
when  she  discovered,  as  she  did  at  the  party  of  Mrs.  Judge  John- 
son, that  besides  the  authorship,  there  was  the  still  nearer  and 
dearer  claim  to  friendship,  which  Mrs.  Barnaby's  loudly  proclaimed 
Dpinion  on  ihe  great  African  subject  gave  her,  there  was  nothing 
which  she  did  not  feel  ready  to  do,  and  to  say,  in  order  to 
Dbtain  a  forward  and  conspicuous  place  in  the  good  opinion  of 
the  family. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Madame  Tornorino  become  fully  aware 
}f  the  strongly  pious  propensities  of  her  visitor,  than  her  ardour  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  relaxed;  and  it  is  probable  that  she 
would  not  long  have  delayed  betraying  some  symptoms  of  this,  had 
not  Mrs.  General  Gregory,  either  from  anticipating  this  very 
natural  result,  or  from  yielding  to  her  own  native  propensities, 
suddenly  u  changed  her  hand,"  and  led  the  discourse  to  gayer 
themes. 

"  But,  oh  my !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  pleasant  little  laugh,  "  I 
mist  not  keep  on  talking  for  everlasting  this  way  about  chapel- 
zoing,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  a  pretty  young  lady  like  you, 
Viadame  Tornorino,  who  in  course  must  have  your  mind  filled  up 
is  yet  with  plenty  of  other  things — in  part,  you  know,  I  mean, 
my  dear — and  that  is  all  so  very  natural,  that  I  can't  say  I  realise 
Its  being  anywise  improper.  You  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  my 
iear,  that  my  carriage  and  servants,  and  myself,  too,  will  be  quite 
it  your  service,  Madame  Tornorini,  whenever  you  like  to  declare 
four  congregation — and  I'll  take  you  to  the  best  seat  in  the  chapel 
for  seeing  the  company  and  the  dresses,. as  well  as  for  hearing  that 
blessed  vessel,  Mr.  Crawley,  pour  forth  his  balm :  but  if  you  like 
it  better  in  the  first  place,  I'll  be  delighted  to  take  you  with  me, 
ind  your  honourable  mamma  too,  if  she'll  be  pleased  to  go  to  a 
Srst-rate  dancing-party  to-morrow  night,  that  the  lady  of  our  prime 
lewspaper-  writer  of  all  this  south  part  of  the  Union  is  going  to 
jive." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  Patty,  cheerily.  "  I  should  like 
t  best  of  anything ;  that  is,  if  you  are  going  to  be  so  kind  as  to  ask 
ny  husband,  Don  Tornorino,  too?  " 

"  Most  certainly,  my  dear,  I  am.  And  will  you  go  with  me  to 
jhapel,  next  Sabbath  ?  " 

ratty  paused  for  half  a  moment  before  she  replied,  and  her 
inswer  showed  that  she  was  improving  rapidly  in  wisdom  of  all 
lorts. 

"  Oh,  dear !  yes,  certainly,  ma'am.  I  suppose  that  is  just  the 
tame  as  going  to  church  in  England,  which  is  the  best  thing,  I  am 
rare,  that  one  can  do  of  a  Sunday,  because  you  know " 

It  was  lucky,  perhaps,  that  Mrs.  Gregory's  general  habit  of 
naking  herself  spokeswoman  upon  all  religious  subjects  caused  her 
x>  break  in  at  this  point  upon  Patty's  speech,  as  it  is  possible  that 
ihe  might  have  completed  it  by  adding — "  there  is  no  other  place 
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full  of  people  tx>  go  to ;"  but  when  her  new  acquaintance  did  it  for 
her,  by  saying — 

"  I  do,  indeed,  my  dear — I  do  know  that  no  place,  except  the 
heaven  of  heavens  its  blessed  self,  can  be  so  good  for  Christians  to 
enter  as  the  chapels  and  churches  of  the  saints,"  Patty  was  discreet 
enough  to  answer — 

"  Oh,  yes ;  to  be  sure,  ma'am,  every  one  knows  that  of  coarse;" 
adding,  however,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  useful  information,  u  but 
you  don't  seem  to  be  too  stiff  to  go  to  dances  and  parties,  ma'am?" 

"  Goodness  forbid,  I  should,  my  dear ! "  replied  the  general^ 
lady.  "  I  hold  it  to  be  exceedingly  sinful  to  turn  my  back  upon 
the  weak  and  the  sinning,  just  because  I  have  made  my  own  elec- 
tion sure.  I  am  sorry  and  grieved  to  say  that  there  are  in  the 
Union  some  professing  Christians,  and  not  a  few,  I  am  afraid,  who 
act  very  differently.  If  you  visit  the  eastern  cities,  yon  will  find 
many  such — but  they  are  clearly  benighted  in  their  generation— 
and  go  about,  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  it,  doing  mischief  instead  of 
good  ;  for  it  is  the  very  same  people  as  turn  their  faces  away  from 
their  white  fellow-creatures,  as  if  they  were  not  good  enough  lor 
them,  that  go  communing  with  the  very  people  that  wear  Godto 
mark  upon  their  skins.  The  black  descendants  of  the  wicked  Cain, 
you  know,  my  dear  young  ladv,  the  horrid  impure  nigger  slaves, 
tliat  wear  by  nature  the  mark  that  ought  to  warn  the  people  of 
God  to  turn  away  from  them,  and  make  them  to  labour  cram  the 
rising  up  of  the  sun,  even  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  as  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  points  out. 

t;  But  we  of  the  south,  Madam  Tornorino,  I  am  happy  and 
blessed  to  say,  know  better.  You  will  never  hear  of  such  aDomina- 
tions  among  the  educated  and  elegant  gentry  of  the  alave-hoknng 
states — we  arc  quite  altogether  a  different  people  and  population, 
as  I  hope  your  dear  mamma  will  make  manifest.  And  as  to  not 
going  to  balls  and  parties,  my  dear,  I  should  blush  to  show  any 
such  weakness." 

This  last  sentence,  as  every  last  sentence  ought  to  do,  left  » 
pleasant  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  person  to  whom  f 
was  addressed,  that  she  remembered  nothing  which  preceded 
with  displeasure ;  and  when  Mrs.  General  Gregory  took  her  lea* 
Madame  Tornorino  was  quite  ready  to  declare  that  "  though  a 
of  quiz  in  her  talk  now  and  then,  she  was  upon  the  whole  a  n 
delightful  woman,  and  that  she  should  take  good  care  to  be  1 
intimate  with  her." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

While  the  visit  of  Mrs.  General  Gregory  lasted,  Mrs.  Colonel 
Beauchamp  continued  in  some  sort  to  keep  watch  over  Mrs.  Allen 
Baxnaby,  for  the  idea  of  her  leaving  her  note-book  for  the  purpose  i 
of  receiving  the  civilities  of  the  general's  lady,  was  very  particularly  > 
disagreeable  to  the  lady  of  the  colonel,  and  she  was  determined  not 
to  quit  her,  till  the  danger  was  past.  Nor  was  the  keeping  her, 
pen  in  hand,  the  only  use  which  she  made  of  this  interval.  She 
bad  pledged  herself  to  several  of  the  most  important  personages  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Union  that  such  a  book  should  be  written 
by  her  English  friend  on  the  country  in  general,  and  on  the  slave- 
holding  states  in  particular,  as  had  never  yet  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  any  European  traveller,  and  which  would  be  calculated  to 
do  unspeakable  good  in  every  part  of  the  world,  as  tending  to  put 
in  a  right  point  of  view  that  which  had  hitherto  been  so  repeatedly 
placed  in  a  wrong  one. 

Having  proclaimed  this,  and  received  in  consequence  of  it  the 
most  cordial  thanks,  and  the  warmest  eulogiums  on  her  patriotic 
zeal,  it  was  become  a  matter  of  great  personal  importance  to  Mrs. 
Beauchamp,  that  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  should  lose  no  time  in  giving 
proof  unquestionable,  and  evidence  as  clear  as  light,  that  she,  Mrs. 
Beauchamp,  had  in  no  way  misrepresented  or  exaggerated  either 
the  purpose  or  the  power  of  this  distinguished  traveller.  With  this 
object,  she  determined,  if  possible,  to  induce  her  immediately  to 
produce  a  specimen,  sufficient  to  prove ;  first,  that  she  really  was 
employed  in  writing  on  the  subject ;  and  secondly,  that  her  manner 
of  treating  it  was  what  she  had  declared  it  should  be. 

Hitherto  all  that  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  appeared  to  have  done 
was  the  scribbling  a  few  words,  first  on  one  page  and  then  on 
another,  of  her  new  note-book.  This  had  been  performed  in  the 
Presence  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp ;  and  though  that  well-educated  lady 
Jelt  that  this  was  very  likely  to  be  the  way  in  which  books  were 
really  made,  she  felt  that  she  should  be  better  satisfied  if  she  could 
aee  a  sheet  or  two  of  full  sized  paper,  written  all  over,  and  with  a 
title  at  the  beginning.  This  feeling,  however,  arose  much  less 
from  any  doubts  she  entertained  respecting  either  the  intentions  or 
the  capacity  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  than  from  an  almost  feverish 
impatience  that  the  business  should  begin.    Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  a 

Sretty  considerable  good  opinion  of  her  own  ability,  and  she  had  no 
oubt  whatever  that  if  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  would  once  set  to  work, 
there  could  be  (as  long  as  she  continued  near  her)  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  her  producing  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that  was  wished 
for.  Hardly,  therefore,  had  Cleopatra's  step  ceased  to  clatter  on 
the  stairs,  when  the  lady  of  the  colonel  thus  addressed  the  lady  $f 
the  major — 


about" 

"  Known  tor  certain,  my  deer  friend?  "  returned 
Barnaby,  with  something  lie  indignation  in  her  ton 
mean  to  say  that  anybody  doubts  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mean,  I  eipect,  to  say  anything  that  coul 
feelings,  dear  lady,"  returned  Mrs.  Beauehamp,  "bn 
know  our  splendid  national  character  better,  ytm  wil 
the  sort  of  fineness  of  intellect  which  always  makes 


everything  that  they  don't  see  with  their  eye*. 

that  this,  taken  together  with  some  other  of  their  warn 

does  make  out  upon  the  whole  the  most  flni^hyfl  modal 


seem  suspicious  and  no  way  noble.  Bat  that's  what 
say.  For  where  is  the  nation  to  be  found  who  give 
credit  like  the  Americans  ?  Oh,  no  1  It  is  not  for  wi 
for  everything  is  done  upon  trust  here,  and  if  it  was 
never  be  done  at  all.  But  it  is  just  about  things  what 
to  be  got  by  giving  or  taking  credit  that  they  are  SO 
for  then  their  fine  national  sense  tells  them,  plain  enotJ 
best  way  to  believe  is  '         " 


"  That  ia  indeed  a  very  fine  trait  to  which  yon  have  j 
i    Mm.  Allen   Bamaby,  seizing  her    note-book,  i 
moment  she  had  hud  aside,  "  that  national  habit  of  £ 


dence,  and  acting  so  completely  as  yon  say  upon  croc 
be  dwelt  upon,  and  most,  I  should  think,  my  dear  bob 
very  considerable  effect   upon    my  V-ngliah    readers; 
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m  patriots.  And  yon,  my  de&r  Mrs.  Allen  B&ruby,  who  are 
«rt  enough  bo  clearly  to  comprehend  these  first-rate  qualities, 
l  would,  I  expect,  be  the  very  last  to  refuse  compliance  with  the 
Iks  of  all  the  people  of  first  standing  in  New  Orleans  at  this 
ment  present.  You  would  not  like  to  do  that,  Mn.  Allen 
rnnby,  I  guess? — Say." 

"Not  for  the  universe,  my  dearest  friend!"  exclaimed  the1 
tboress.  "  Tell  me  but  what  these  patriotic  gentlemen  wish  me 
do,  and  I  will  do  it  instantly." 

"  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  them,  my  dear  madam,  but  what 

ill  be  availed  of  your  great  obligingness,"  returned  her  friend. 

Ill  that  I  wish  you  to  do,  my  excellent  lady,  is  just  that  you 

>uld  write  out  a  bit  of  a  sort  of  introductory  chapter,  saying  what 

u  are  going  to  do,  and  what  you  think  of  all  you  have  seen  as 

t,  and  your  principles  and  opinions  about  the  slaves ;  and  then 

.ite  at  the  top  of  it  the  title  in  good  large  letters,  that  should  look 

jmetliing  like  the  beginning  of  a  real  book,  and  that,  I  guess,  will 

be  all  they  wish  for  just  at  present ;  and  for  this  I  won't  deny  but 

what  they  arc  longing,  one  and  all  of  them.    They  took  care  to 

avail  me  of  that,  I  promise  you,  before  I  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Judge 

Johnson  lost  night." 

There  was  something  rather  abruptly  startling  to  Mrs.  Allen 
Baraaby  in  this  unexpected  demand,  but  being  a  woman  of  nerve, 
instead  of  a  nervous  woman,  she  sustained  the  attack  with  great 
resolution,  and  after  about  amoment's  reflection,  replied,  smilingly, 
"  You  are  aware,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  book  in  question  is  to 
be  the  history  of  my  travels  through  your  noble  country.  Do  you 
think  that  as  yet  I  have  seen  enough  of  it  to  venture  upon  writing 
anything?" 

"  Oh  dear  me,  yes,  my  good  lady,  without  any  question  of 
doubt  you  have,"  replied  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  "  All  that  we  ask  for 
an  yet,  you  know,  is  just  what  sort  of  feeling  the  first  sight  of  the 
country  produced ;  and  your  views,  founded  upon  your  own  good 
sense,  about  the  niggers ;  promising,  you  know,  to  study  the  ques- 
tion deeply  as  you  progress,  and  then  the  title;  and  that's  just 
about  all  that  wo  want  for  the  present,  so  that  a  mere  page  or  two 
of  writing  you  see  will  do." 

"Then  a  page  or  two  of  writing  shall  be  produced  immediately," 
replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  with  decision.  "  But  of  course,  you 
are  aware,  dear  madam,  that  we  authors  always  find  it  necessary  to 
be  alone  when  we  write  our  books.  It  is  always  a  terrible  pain  U 
part  with  you,  my  dear  Kirs.  Beauchamp,  but  if  I  am  to  set  about 
writing  at  once,  I  must  have  a  minute  or  two  to  myself  if  you 
'lease,  juat  to  think  about  it." 

^&B.  Beauchamp  herself  seemed  to  consider  that  this  was  no 
?**  than  reasonable,  and  hearing  Mrs.  General  Gregory's  carriage 
T?  3w»y  at  that  moment,  she  got  up  at  once  and  left  the  room, 
■"**?  slb  she  went  towards  the  door,  "  Oh  my  1  how  I  do  envy 
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you,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby !  Such  a  subject  to  be  sure  as  you  hate 
got  before  you ;  and  such  kind  and  partial  readers  as  you  are  like 
to  find  among  us." 

"  Envy  me,  indeed ! "  muttered  the  over-hurried  authoress,  as 
the  door  was  closed  upon  her ;  "  what  idiot  fools  they  must  all  be 
to  fancy  that  I  have  seen  any  wonders  to  write  about  in  rather  less 
than  a  week.  The  most  wonderful  thing  I  know  about  them  is 
what  I  got  from  Donny,  as  to  their  every  one  of  them  being  cheats, 
and  that  is  curious  enough  to  be  sure,  and  might  amuse  the  folks 
at  home  to  know,  if  one  did  but  dare  to  tell  it.  But  this  is  all 
folly  and  nonsense,  and  as  like  as  can  be  to  quarrelling  with  one's 
bread  and  butter.  If  they  were  not  the  vain  peacocks  they  are, 
how  would  my  sitting  down  to  write  a  book  about  them  be  so  like 
as  it  is  to  make  my  fortune  before  it  is  half  done  ?  " 

And  soothed  by  this  agreeable  reflection,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby 
really  did  set  about  her  task  in  good  earnest,  settling  her  chair, 
placing  a  whole  quire  of  paper  before  her,  and  fixing  a  steel  pen  to 
her  fancy. 

"  Half  done?  "  she  repeated,  with  a  little,  quiet,  solitary  laugh. 
"  Half  a  sheet  will  be  enough  to  turn  all  their  heads,  and  to  bring  them 
crawling  on  all  fours  to  my  feet,  if  I  do  but  put  in  palaver  enough." 

And  now  the  important  business  was  actually  began,  and  Mrs. 
Allen  Barnaby  in  turning  over  the  first  page  of.  her  book  turned 
over  a  new  page  in  her  own  history  also ;  and  she  felt  this — felt 
that  her  genius  had  now  brought  her  to  another  epoch  of  her  fate, 
and  she  doubted  not  but  that  she  should  date  from  it  the  growth 
and  the  ripening  of  honour,  profit,  and  renown. 

"  What  matters  it,"  said  she,  renewing  her  soliloquy,  u  what 
matters  it  how  or  in  what  manner  a  book  or  anything  else  k 
managed,  so  that  one  gets  just  exactly  the  thing  one  wants  by  it? 
It  would  be  just  as  easy  for  me  to  write  all  truth  as  all  lies,  about 
this  queer  place,  and  all  these  monstrous  odd  people,  but  wouldn't 
I  be  a  fool  if  I  did  any  such  thing? — and  is  it  one  bit  more  trouble 
to  write  all  these  monstrous  fine  words,  just  like  what  I  have  read 
over  aDd  over  again  in  novels, — is  it  one  bit  more  trouble  I  shook! 
like  to  know,  writing  them  all  in  one  sense  instead  of  the  other?  " 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  suspended  her  soliloquy  at  this  point,  and 
began  leisurely  and  critically  to  read  what  she  had  written.  She 
smiled — as  perhaps  only  authors  smile,  as  she  perused  the  sentence! 
which  she  had  composed. 

"  I  always  have  succeeded  in  everything  that  I  attempted  to 
do,"  she  said,  with  a  feeling  of  triumphant  confidence  which  made 
her  grasp  her  pen  firmly,  and  replenish  it  with  ink  as  confidently 
as  ever  soldier  drew  his  sword,  or  cocked  his  pistol ;  and  again  shf 
wrote.  Page  after  page  became  covered  with  the  somewhat  broad 
and  square,  but  tolerably  firm  characters  of  her  pen,  till  once  agaa 
she  stopped,  took  breath,  and  reasoned  a  little.  j 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,"  thought  she,  "  these  American  people  *  j 
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seem  to  be  out  of  luck,  by  their  own  account,  in  all  the  books  that 
have  been  written  about  them.  Poor  souls !  By  what  they  say  I 
suppose  they  have  been  pretty  roughly  drawn  over  the  coals,  by  one 
and  all  of  the  author  gentry  that  have  set  to  work  upon  them ;  and 
then  here  come  I,  quite  as  well  able  to  write  a  book  as  any  of  them, 
[  fancy,  and  ready  enough  for  my  own  particular  reasons  to  praise 
bhem  all,  up  to  the  very  skies ;  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  I  don't 
mppose  that  any  living  soul,  but  themselves,  will  believe  there  is  a 
word  of  truth  in  it  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  that  I  do  call  being 
monstrous  unlucky.  But  what  the  deuce  do  I  care  for  that?  I 
bave  got  an  object,  I  suppose,  and  my  business  is  to  obtain  it, 
without  bothering  my  brains  about  who  will  or  will  not  believe  all 
bhe  things  that  I  choose  to  write  down." 

And  now  again  Mrs,  Allen  Barnaby  resumed  her  pen,  and  the 
3olourless  paper  became  rapidly  tinted  by  her  ink. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing,  however,"  she  resumed,  "  that  it  goes  off  so 
glib  and  easy  as  it  seems  to  do.  If  I  was  always  quite  sure  about 
bhe  spelling  of  the  words,  I  declare  I  think  I  should  find  it  quite 
is  easy  as  talking.  I  do  wonder  sometimes,  where  I  got  all  my 
cleverness  from.  There  isn't  many,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't 
— but  that's  only  when  nobody  hears  me — there  isn't  many  that 
could  go  on  as  I  have  done,  from  the  very  first  almost  that  I  re- 
member anything,  always  getting  on,  and  on,  and  on.  There's  a 
pretty  tolerable  difference,  thank  heaven !  between  what  I  am  now 
with  judges  and  members,  and  I  don't  know  who  all,  smirking  and 
speechifying  to  me,  and  what  I  was  when  my  name  was  Martha 
Compton,  without  two  decent  gowns  perhaps  to  my  back,  and 
not  knowing  where  on  earth  to  get  another  when  they  were  gone ! 
However,"  added  the  retrospective  lady,  smiling,  as  some  comical 
recollection  seemed  to  cross  her  mind,  "  I  contrived  to  manage 
pretty  well  even  then,  and  I  shall  contrive  to  manage  pretty 
well  now,  too,  or  I'm  greatly  mistaken.  There ;  that's  enough  for 
one  bout,"  and  so  saying,  the  well  pleased  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby 
Laid  the  sheets  she  had  filled,  neatly  together,  and  went  to  look  at 
herself  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  glass. 

u  Well,"  she  murmured,  again  in  soothing  soliloquy,  "if  I  don't 
look  quite  as  young  as  I  did  when  I  was  Martha  Compton,  I  have 
gained  in  dignity  quite  as  much  as  I've  lost  in  beauty.  I  do  look 
Eke  a  duchess,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't — and  I  do  believe  in  my 
conscience,  that  when  I  can  get  the  things  to  put  on,  I  dress  as  well 
as  any  woman  that  ever  lived — I  see  nobody  anywhere  that  looks  as 
really  stylish  as  I  do,  and  just  the  sort  of  thing,  I  should  think,  for 
a  fashionable  authoress — no  shyness,  no  stupid,  awkward  fear  of 
anybody  or  anything.  I  certainly  have,  thank  God !  a  great  many 
advantages — and  I  may  thank  myself  that  I  know  how  to  make 
use  of  them." 

In  short,  few  authors  ever  rose  from  their  first  hour  of  literary 
labour  better  satisfied  with  themselves  and  their  production,  than. 
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Mrs.  Allen  Baraaby.  But  she  had  still  another  hoar  of  lane 
before  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  begin  dressing  for  dinner,  sulfa 
an  evening  party  that  was  to  follow  after ;  Mrs.  Cararichielkfng 
obligingly  desired  her  boarders  to  invite  any  Mends  they  Red,* 
she  was  going  to  have  a  $oirie  herself. 

On  looking  at  her  watch,  and  perceiving  that  thk  unoocoptf 
interval  remained,  Mrs.  Allen  Bornaby's  first  thought  was  to  m- 
ploy  it  by  going  to  seek  u  Patty  and  the  Perkinses,"  in  crier  to 
indulge  herself  by  vapouring  a  little  about  her  new  otxnqrin; 
but  a  second  thought  brought  with  it  a  doubt  as  to  howfiurinjo* 
of  the  three  might  be  capable  of  appreciating  the  species  of  digs*? 
which  she  was  beginning  very  strongly-  to  feel  belonged  to  her,  i 
her  new  character,  and  she  therefore  changed  her  purpose  trio  tit 
much  more  profitable  one  of  sitting  down  again  to  her  writinff&ik. 

"  I  know  a  thing  will  pat  'em  all  in  a  raptnre  of  detyft' 
thought  Mrs.  Allen  Baraaby,  as  she  again  took  up  her  pen.  "I 
will  just  write  down  a  list  of  questions  for  Mrs.  Beauohamp,  or  kr 


the  same  time  it  will  give  them  exactly  what  they  seem  to  \m 
best  in  the  world,  and  that  is  an  opportunity  of  talking  tte 
themselves,  and  their  country,  and  their  glorious  constitution." 

She  then  took  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper,  and  after  a  little  reflect*  | 
produced  the  following  list  of  interrogatories : — 

u  In  what  manner  does  the  republican  farm  of  gumu—t 
appear  to  affect  the  social  habits  of  tne  people  ? 

"  How  far  does  the  absence  of  a  national  form  of  worship  p* 
duce  the  results  anticipated  from  it? 

u  At  what  degree  of  elevation  may  the  education  of  the  Wfatf 
the  Union  be  considered  to  stand,  when  compared  to  ihat  record 
by  the  females  of  other  countries? 

"  In  what  manner  was  slavery  originally  instituted? 

"  And  what  are  its  real  effects  both  on  the  black  and  the  vft 
population?" 

Mrs.  Allen  Baraaby  almost  laughed  aloud  with  delight,  vta 
she  had  written  the  above ;  and  in  truth  she  had  very  sufiae* 
reason  to  be  contented  with  herself.  A  very  few  days  had  paid 
since  the  hour  in  which  she  had  heard,  for  the  first  time  in  her  ft 
any  one  of  the  above  subjects  alluded  to ;  and  had  not  theadmnaHt 
quickness  of  her  charming  intellect  enabled  her  to  catch  tfcevay 
words  winch  she  had  heard  used  by  the  distinguished  patriots  uaosf 
whom  she  had  so  happily  fallen,  the  writing  the  above  pithr 
sentences  would  have  been  as  completely  out  of  her  power  as  tii 
inditing  so  much  Greek.  But  never  did  any  woman  know  betts 
how  to  profit  by  oppOTtamtjj  than.  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  and  grart 
as  was  the  elevation,  to  ^wYasfo.  &&  toto  v^ssB&Mhal1^  to  reach,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  ti»fc  &*>  teaer^  W 
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She  then  began  in  excellent  spirits  the  somewhat  laborious  but 
irays  delightful  labours  of  the  toilet,  with  a  heart  as  gay,  and  an 
•  very  nearly  as  bright,  as  when  she  had  dressed  to  meet  Lord 
nckleburv  at  her  first  Cheltenham  ball.  In  truth,  everything 
amed  to  favour  her  projects,  and  assure  her  the  most  unqualified 
ocess.  The  party  about  to  assemble  that  evening,  in  Mrs.  Car- 
lohaers  ample  saloon,  was  likely  to  be  very  miscellaneous,  inas- 
uch  as  every  boarder  had  the  privilege  of  giving  invitations,  as 
eely  as  Mrs.  Carmichael  herself,  an  arrangement  which  could  not 
II  of  bringing  together  exactly  such  a  mixture  of  "  all  sorts  of 
en,"  as  it  would  be  most  desjrable  for  her  to  "gain  golden 
pinions  "  from.  And  golden,  or  at  any  rate,  silver  opinions,  she 
as  determined  to  make  them. 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  still  in  the  act  of  adoring — 

With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers — 

when  the  major  entered.    He  was  immediately  struck  by  the 
general  brightness  and  animation  of  her  aspect,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Heyday,  my  Barnaby ! — what  has  happened  now  ?  If  there 
Fere  any  Lady  Susans  here,  I  should  say  that  some  of  them  had 
been  making  some  charming  proposal  for  taking  you  to  court  again. 
Upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  eating  live 
birds,  and  that  their  bright  little  eyes  were  looking  out,  through 
jrour  own.    Who  have  you  seen  ? — what  have  you  teen  doing  ?  " 

And  though  the  major  as  he  spoke  began  steadily  enough  the 
business  of  refreshing  his  dress,  he  continued  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  ample  spouse,  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  and  it  may 
be;  with  a  little  admiration. 

"  Who  have  I  seen,  and  what  have  I  been  doing  ?  "  repeated 
bis  lady,  with  a  very  benignant  smile ;  "  as  to  seeing,  Mr.  Major,  I 
aave  seen  little  or  nothing — except,  indeed,  that  everlasting  Mrs. 
Beauchamp.  But  as  to  doing — it  is  not  my  place  to  talk  about 
that,  Donny,  dear.  I  will  just  leave  you  to  form  your  own  judg- 
ment on  the  subject ;  upon  my  word,  we  have  neither  of  us  any 
time  to  talk  about  it  now !  for  I'm  not  half  done  yet ;  and  as  for 
rou,  your  beard  is  as  long  as  Aaron's,  major,  though  I  know  you 
no  wed  it  only  yesterday,  but  that  comes  of  the  climate,  you  know ; 
©  set  to,  there's  a  good  man ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  I 
vill  see  if  I  cannot  indulge  you,  my  dear,  with  a  little  insight  into 
rhat  I  have  done,  am  doing,  and  may  be  about  to  do." 

"  Well,  I  must  consent,  I  suppose,  to  live  in  the  dark,  my  dear, 
ill  it  shall  be  your  will  and  pleasure  to  grant  me  light,"  returned 
er  amiable  husband ;  and  while  the  dressing  lasted,  nothing  further 
issed  between  them  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  occu- 
£j2"y»  e*cept  a  few  mystic,  and  perfectly  unintelligible  words*, 
terod  from  time  to  time,  by  the  lady  herself. 


/  these  hinte,  and  tea,  cotteo,  kanonatf 
drinking,  went  on  very  prosperoualy.  At  length,  11 
(who,  in  answer  to  a  question  gently  asked,  had  Ii 
friend,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  that  she  had  no  object) 
her  mentioning  the  fact  of  her  having  actually  beg 
addressing  heataV  particularly  to  that  portion  of  the 
crowded  round  herself  and  her  splendid  KwigKrii  £h« 

"  I  have  the  greatest  of  pleasure  in  famt^nsr  ■ 
Judge  Johnson,  his  lady,  General  Gregory,  Mnt78< 
and  in  short  all  the  Mends  that  are  interested  in 
our  talented  English  lady  friend,  Mrs.  Major  Alia 
done — commenced  her  elegant  and  handsome  wk 
of  the  Stan  and  the  Stripes;  and  I  am  mat  that  w 
her  kindness,  but  what  I  think  then  is  pnettj  out 
hope  that  if  the  honourable  Judge  Johnson  .  swmkl 
quest  to  the  lady,  she  would  favour  the  "~-jrniir 
a  little  of  it  for  their  advantage,  and  that  Mj* 
Barnaby  would  be  clever  enough  to  ait  down  ate 
once,  and  give  ua  the  pleasure  and  nnproreromt  n 
making  ua  acquainted  with  what  ahe  has  donn," 

This  harangue  was  received  by  a  murmur  of  ape 
dently  proceeded,  not  only  from  that  portion  of  vS 
ticnlarly  addreased,  but  from  every  quarter  of  thara 
the  bum  this  produced  had  a  little  subsided,  the  hot 
Johnson  replied — 
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'  us,  neither  can,  nor  do  desire  anything  better  than  just  1 
irselves  down  round  about  the  lady,  bo  that  we  may  not  1 
ogle  one  of  the  precious  words  which  she  is  going  to  hay 
egant  cleverness  to  read  to  us." 

The  consequence  of  this  speech  from  the  richest  man  ii 
>om  was  an  immediate  drawing  together  of  the  company  r 
[rs.  Allan  Barnaby,  while  several  of  the  gentlemen  began  act 
)  move  forward  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a  fool  stool,  for  the  autho 
id  when  she  had  placed  herself,  which  she  did  with  great  sta 
ess  and  dignity,  every  one  present  got  as  near  to  her  aa 
mveniently  possible,  every  sofa  and  every  chair  being  pi 
iquisition,  and  made  to  approach  the  end  of  the  room,  whenc 
ttraction  emanated. 

The  honourable  Judge  Johnson  himself  sat  at  her  right  1 
ad  her  deeply  interested  friend,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  at  her 
ifiss  Matilda  Perkins,  who  had  found  out  a  new  way  of  mt 
herself  interesting  and  agreeable  to  the  many  tall,  beau 
looking  American  gentlemen  who  still  continued  to  take  so  i 
delightful  notice  of  her,  ceased  not,  in  the  very  centrical  place  \ 
she  had  chosen,  to  indulge  in  the  most  expressive  dumb- 
demonstrations  of  love  and  admiration  for  tho  authoress,  assi 
several  in  whispers  breathed  into  their  eagerly  presented  ears, 
her  dearest  of  all  dear  friends,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  was  cert 
sent  by  Providence  to  speak  of  that  unequalled  country  calle 
United  States  of  America  in  the  manner  it  deserved,  for  that 
never  was,  no  never,  such  a  woman  for  talents  and  learning 
florts ;  her  crowning  phrase  being  at  the  end  of  every  whi 
"  Oh !  Madame  de  Stale  was  nothing  to  her ! " 

The  quiet  Miss  Louisa,  only  too  happy  in  being  permits 

have  a  place  by  her  Mend  Annie,  sat  at  an  open  window  at 

distance  from  the  more  crowded  part  of  the  room,  while 

Egerton,  who  now  paid  her  quite  attention  enough  to  have 

vinced  her  sister,  had  she  been  its  object,  that  he  was  only  wa 

for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  declaring  himself  herlover,  stat 

himself  at  a  convenient  point  for  speaking  either  to  her,  o: 

"  thoroughly  American"  companion,  if  he  wished  it,  withou 

necessity  to  do  it  so  loudly  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  other 

The  major,  who  was  exceedingly  amused,  and  also  exceed 

to*H  pleased  by  the  apparent  success  of  this  new  exhibition  c 

fife's  cleverness,  had  placed  himself  very  much  at  his  ease  o: 

°,  ™*°  »ofas  that  was  too  large  and  heavy  to  be  moved,  but 

whence  he  had  a  full  view  of  her,  and  of  all  her  goings  on 

£hat*h  Ve^  awwe  of  the  audibility  of  her  voice,  he  had  no  fea: 

.P   +  should  hear  every  word  she  spoke. 

wlizlo*?^  ."who  was  still  too  much  in  love  to  think  it  much  i 

room  ^Z?  listen  to  anything  but  her  husband,  having  entere< 

for  hiyC  en  £*  was  **!*»  employed  some  time  in  a  very  active  a 

*o,  and  at  length  discovered  that  her  beloved  Don  wai 

i  2 


Mrs.  Allen  B&rnaby  bowed  with  grace  and 
gentleman  who  thus  addressed  her,  shook  a  Iwret 
from  her  pocket-handkerchief,  pushed  back  with 
left-hand  fingers  the  abounding  curb  from  her  f<i 
those  of  her  right,  lightly  passed  over  the  page 
table  before  her,  to  restore  its  level  smoothness,  an 

"  JUSTICE  DONE  AT  LAST  ; 

the  travels  or  una.  major  alloc  n 


Having  pronounced  this  titla  in  a  voice  olei 
very  sufficiently  loud,  the  lady  paused  for  a  moi 
applause  she  expected,  and  which,  failed  not  to  o 
Mr.  Kgerton,  whose  eyes  Had  been  fixed  on  the  . 
read  it,  turned,  perhaps  involuntarily,  to  the  face 
wards.  It  might  be  that  he  expected  to  see  her 
delighted  at  the  prospect  thus  held  out  of  praiao  i 
conferred  on  her  beloved  country ;  bnt  if  so,  he  v 
for  the  fair  face  of  the  young  lady  was  tinted  w: 
looked  much  more  like  the  glow  of  anger  or  of  shame 
and  as  her  eye  met  his,  she  turned  from  him  wit! 
pleasure,  which  he  could  not  help  thinking  was  to 
served,  he  never  having  taken  any  such  liberty  as 
seemed  to  displease  her  in  his  life.  He  consoled  Si 
by  remembering  how  excessively  absurd  it  would  1 
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United  States  of  America,  1117  principal  object  is  to  wipe  away 
from  the  minds  of  my  readers  every  trace  of  all  that  they  have  ever 
read  or  heard  upon  that  subject  before ;  for  tilTthis  has  been  done 
it  is  vain  to  hope  that  the  multitude  of  important  facts  with  which 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  become  acquainted,  can  be  received 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Nobody  properly  qualified  to  write  upon  this 
wonderful  country  could  behold  a  single  town,  a  single  street,  a 
single  house,  a  single  individual  of  it,  for  just  one  single  half-hour, 
without  reeling  all  over  to  his  very  heart  convinced,  that  not  all 
the  countries  of  the  old  world  put  together  are  worthy  to  compare, 
in  any  one  respect,  from  the  very  greatest  to  the  very  least,  with 
the  free-born,  the  free-bred,  the  immortal,  and  ten  hundred  thousand 
times  more  glorious  country,  generally  called  that  of  the  ' Stars 
and  the  Stripes  V  The  country  of  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes  is,  in 
fact,  and  beyond  all  reach  of  contradiction,  the  finest  country  in 
the  whole  world,  and  the  simple  truth  is,  that  nobody  who  really 
knows  anything  about  it,  can  ever  think  of  calling  it  anything  else. 
It  is  just  the  biggest  and  the  best,  and  that  is  saying  everything  in 
two  words." 

"Admirable!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  raising  her  fine 
eyes  towards  heaven,  and  then  pressing  her  pocket-handkerchief  to 
them,  in  a  manner  that  plainly  showed  the  profound  sensibility 
with  which  she  listened  to  praise  so  justly  due,  and  so  warmly- 
uttered  upon  the  merits  of  her  beloved  country.  u  Oh,  it  is  ad- 
mirable ! " 

"  Admirable?  It  is  first-rate,  ma'am,"  said  the  honourable 
Judge  Johnson,  warmly.  "  I  expect,  madam,"  he  added,  turning 
towards  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  "  I  expect  that  nobody  has  yet  come 
among  us  so  elegantly  well  qualified  as  yourself  for  doing  the  jus- 
tice that  you  promise  us.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  alone  of  your 
particular  great  talents  and  beautiful  accomplishments  in  writing, 
but  I  guess  that  it  is  because  you  have  moved  in  the  very  highest 
of  circle*  yourself  that  you  are  more  up  to  the  comprehending  and 
admiring  everything  you  have  found  here,  than  any  of  the  low, 
whipper-snapper  people  as  have  come  before  you.  That  is  what  I 
guess  to  be  the  reason  and  true  cause  of  the  difference." 

"  You  do  me  but  justice,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Allen  Bar- 
naby, with  an  air  that  might  justly  be  called  majestically  modest, 
"  you  do  me  but  justice  in  supposing  that  I  am,  rather-out-of-the- 
common-way  capable  of  appreciating  what  is  noble  and  superior. 
Heaven  knows  that  I  have  no  very  great  liking  or  partiality  to  the 
ways  and  manners  of  my  own  country ;  but  yet  in  justice  to  myself 
I  think  it  but  right  to  mention  that  my  very  last  visit  in  London 
•was  to  the  drawing-room  of  the  Queen.  I  must  beg  and  entreat 
that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  saying  this,  and  that  none  of 
this  charming  company  will  suppose  for  an  instant  that  I  think 
overmuch  about  queens  and  kings,  and  those  sort  of  people.  No- 
body, I  am  sure,  can  be  farther  from  it  than  I  am ;  but  neverthe- 
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loss,  1  just  mention  this  to  prove  that  the  honourable  Jndge 
Johnson  is  right,  and  quite  correct  in  what  ho  lias  been  pleased  to 
nay  iilhuit  my  being  eajiablc  of  judging ;  and  I  do  belie?*;  ewe: 
truly  that  the  reason  why  so  much,  as  I  am  told,  has  been  wA 
about  thr  backwardness  in  elegance  of  this  most  great  and  glorious 
country  is,  that  all  the  jkniuIu  who  have  come  over  here  before  as  ■ 
of  an  inl'.-riu''  class,  and  not  used  to  much  to  the  very  first  circles. 
;u>  1  cuiii'iHi  I  have  been."' 

*•  Then  thi'  murder's  out,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it,"  exclaim yl 
Colonel  Wingrovo.  a  member  of  con  gross  and  a  man  of  fesfe 
who  was  one  of  Mrs.  CarmichaeTs  boarders.  "All  I  wanted  ra 
to  hear  :inne  of  the  Knglish  conic*.?  it  themselves,  for  it  is  exadj 
whi.i  1  liuw  stid  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times:  and  it  is  as!. ■:■ 
i*hiug  to  me  i  hat  common-sense  has  not  pointed  that  out  tocTdy- 
lirnly.  long  and  long  ago.  For  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that*? 
know  what  we  are  our  own  selves?  "Who  is  there,  I  should  a!& 
to  lu»  told,  so  callable  of  judging  what  our  manners  are,  as  the  &*• 
rate  educated  among  ourselves?  And  yet  people  among  us. as 
ought  to  know  better,  are  for  ever  fretting  and  fuming  becais 
halt'-a-dozcu  vulgar  low-borns,  who  never  knew  the  elegant  luxnry 
of  owning  a  score  of  slaves  to  wait  upon  'em,  have  come  and  go* 
without  having  the  wit  to  find  out  what  we  really  are.  Fcruy 
part,  1  snap  my  fingers  at  them  all,"  continued  the  gallant  colowL 
suiting  tlit»  action  to  the  word,  "and  so  I  ever  have  done.  But 
that's  no  hindrance  to  my  feeling  a  true  respect  for  the  real  lady 
thai  is  come  amongst  us  now ;  and  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting 
her  so  lung  ;  and  beg  to  conclude  by  saying  that  she  may  cons 
upon  being  valued  and  approved  as  she  deserves  to  be,  for  there fe 
not  a  people  upon  the  whole  earth  that  knows  more  thorough 
what's  what  than  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

lien*  Colonel  Wingrovc  ceased  speaking,  and  expectorattA  I 
while,  the  honourable  Judge  Johnson  bowed  to  him  with  the  . 
condescension  of  a  man  who  knows  himself  to  be  the  first  person  it  i 
the  company.  | 

■;  What  you  have  spoken,  Colonel  Wingrove,  sir,  is  of  a  pi*? 
with  the  good  sense  which  we  all  know  you  give  out  in  congress, 
and  which  is  just  what  in  course  we  all  expect  from  you.  But  dot 
it  strikes  me  that  ii-  is  time  for  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  to  begin  again: 
though  it  may  be  that  she  would  find  a  drink  of  lemonade  prefer* 
able  in  the  first  instance;  for  this  glorious  fine  climate  of  oms  * 
most  times  found  rather  over  hot  by  strangers  from  northernmes 
countries,  especially  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  happen  to  be  in 
a  room  full  of  company." 

Mrs.  Carmichael  immediately  obeyed  this  hint  by  clapping  her 
hands ;  upon  whfoh  Cleopatra  and  her  younger  sister  Croc,  whs 
were  both  in  waiting  ow  tivs  orcta&ta  dl  ^&^*xi.  door,  started  fa* 
ward,  and  lomona&e  a\\&  ^&Vj  n^ 
to  the  numerous  cvccAe. 
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"  Now  then,  honoured  madam,"  said  the  judge,  "  may  we  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  progress  in  your  agreeable  reading  ?  " 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  bowed,  and  immediately  proceeded. 

"  If  there  is  one  point  that  is  calculated  to  strike  a  reasonable 
stranger,  altogether  free  from  vulgar  prejudice,  more  strongly  than 
any  other,  at  first  arriving  in  this  favoured  and  immortal  country, 
it  certainty  is  the  contemplation  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  aris- 
ing from  the  institution  of  slavery." 

"  God  bless  my  soul !"  cried  Colonel  Beanchamp,  roused  from 
his  usual  apathetic  indolence  by  these  stirring  words,  "  that's  one 
of  the  finest  sentences  that  I  ever  listened  to,  either  in  or  out  of 
congress,  and  I  don't  care  who  hears  me  say  it." 

"  Nobody  can  hear  you  say  it,  sir,"  remarked  the  mild-looking 
George  Gregory,  "  without  agreeing  in  your  judgment ;  unless  in- 
deed we  were  so  unhappy  as  to  have  among  us  some  desperately 
malignant  Fennsylvanian,  or  canting  Bostonian,  or  the  like,  trai- 
tors to  their  country  and  to  common-sense.  None  other  can  fail  to 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  last  passage  read  to  us  by  this 
truly  superior  lady  is  a  proof  of  the  greatest  triumph  of  sound  judg- 
ment over  canting  prejudice  (coming  as  it  does  from  an  English- 
woman) that  has  perhaps  ever  been  met  with.  And  deeply  indeed, 
madam,  ought  we  to  value  it,  for  seldom  is  it,  I  grieve  to  say,  that 
any  writers  whatever,  except  among  the  poor  persecuted  planters 
themselves,  are  ever  found  to  have  honest  courage  enough  to  speak 
out  boldly  in  print  in  favour  of  tfm  truly  Roman  and  magnificent 
institution.  But  there  is  one  woid,  one  little  word,  my  dear  lady, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert  before  your  admirable  work  is 
sent  to  the  press.    Will  you  give  me  leave  to  suggest  it  ?  " 

"There  is  nothing,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with 
mingled  gentleness  and  dignity,  "  there  is  nothing  for  which  I 
should  feel  myself  so  deeply  grateful  as  for  any  suggestions,  whether 
in  the  way  of  additions  or  alterations,  to  this  work,  which  perhaps 
I  have  been  only  too  eager  to  begin.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  must 
in  all  probability  appear  hasty ;  but  my  earnest  wish " 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit  too  hasty,  madam,"  exclaimed  the  ho- 
nourable Judge  Johnson,  interrupting  her.  "  I  honour  you  for 
your  eagerness,  madam ;  and  it  is  never  too  soon  to  begin  doing 
what- is  right.  As  to  suggestions  now  and  then,  in  the  way  of 
addition,  you  are  much  too  smart  a  lady  not  to  feel  the  advantage 
of  it ;  but  I  protest  that  in  the  way  of  alteration  I  don't  see  the 
slightest  chance  of  its  being  called  for,  or  in  any  way  necessary. 
All  we  have  ever  asked  of  those  who  came  over  to  enjoy  our  good 
things,  and  take  a  spice,  as  I  may  say,  of  the  elegance  and  luxury 
in  which  we  live,  all  we  ask  of  them  is,  that  when  they  sit  down 
after  going  back,  to  write  a  book  about  what  they  have  seen,  they 
should  just  speak  the  truth,  without  fear  or  favour,  and  say  honestly 
that  the  United  States  of  America  stand  just  first  and  foremost 
and  highest  and  noblest,  among  all  the  ns&iora  oi  \tofe  «ss?Q^.  rS>e«&^ 


as  gnu 
i  included — I  really  and  truly  don't 
search  itself  would  be  thought  any  great  deal  of  '. 
let  us  hear  what  it  waa  that  General  Gregory  was 
alteration?" 

"  Hardly  an  alteration,  judge,  hardly  ail  alters 
the  bland  old  gentleman  ;  "  what  I  ask  for  is  men 
of  a  word  or  two.  When  the  lady  speaks  of  th 
presaion  which  the  sight  of  slavery  makes  on  i 
people  on  their  first  arriving  in  the  United  Stai 
think,  so  far  particularise  as  to  make  it  clear  tba 
the  feelings  which  would  arise  in  case  the  atrangea 
tunate  enough  to  come,  as  the  lady  herself  did,  to 
state  in  the  first  instance ;  for  if,  instead  of  that,  tJ 
ing  was  to  make  their  first  acquaintance  with 
Boston,  now,  for  instance,  it  is  likely  enough  that  tl 
dream  of  such  a  thing  as  slavery  at  all,  and  then  iii 
that  they  could  not  admire  it." 

"  I  understand,  air,  I  understand  perfectly,"  emr. 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  "  you  are  quite  right  I  The 
now  stands  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  but  if  any  get 
good  enough  to  lend  me  a  pencil  for  a  moment  I  wi 

A  most  surprising  number  of  pencils  and  penc 
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fooe,  and  during  this  interval  there  was  scarcely  a  gentle 
int  who  did  not  rake  his  voice  to  join  in  what  might  1 
been  called  a  chorus  of  praise  and  admiration.  Mrs.  i 
iahy  heard,  and  wrote,  and  smiled,  and  wrote  again ; 
1  sooner  than  under  these  fluttering  and  flattering  cir< 
jes  could  hare  been  expected,  she  once  more  pushed  bacfe 
;,  and  prepared  to  read.  In  a  moment  every  other  voice 
iied,  and  she  thus  resumed  :— 

u  If  there  is  one  point  that  is  calculated  to  strike  a  reasoi 

xanger,  altogether  free  from  vulgar  prejudice,  and  ar-ivinj 

le  first  time  in  that  most  highly-favoured  portion  of  *  *ie  Ui 

tates  distinguished  by  the  high  privilege  which  was  sancti 

y  the  immortal  Washington,  and  by  the  illustrious  Jeffersoi 

roved" — (a  splendid  phrase  that  she  had  written  down  fron 

ps  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp)—"  it  certainly  is  the  contemplatic 

be  comfort  and  happiness  arising  from  the  institution  of  slav 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  still  wide-awake  Colonel  Beauch 

'now  then,  I  think,  madam,  that  you  might  challenge  al 

.uthors  that  ever  wrote,  to  show  a  sentence  more  full  of  1 

,nd  wisdom  than  that  is.      I  am  sure,  madam,  we  can  i 

hank  you  enough ;  and  I,  for  one,  beg  to  say  that  as  long 

s  suitable  to  your  convenience  and  pleasure  to  continue  n 

Jnion,  my  house  and  home  shall  be  open  to  you  and  yours. 

hat  nothing  that  I  and  my  family  can  do,  shall  be  wai 

n  make  you  feel  yourself  as  if  you  were  a  real  born  American. 

A  vast  number  of  voices  immediately  reiterated  nearly 

same  words ;  and  while  this  was  going  on,  Mr.  Egerton  once 

ventured  to  look  in  the  nice  of  Annie.    It  was,  however,  no  lc 

\  frown  that  he  met  there,  neither  did  any  angry  glow  re 

upon  her  brow.      She  was,  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  unus 

pale,  and  he  fancied,  although  she  did  not  raise  her  eyee, 

there  were-tears  in  them,  for  their  long  dark  lashes  hung  heavily 

the  fringe  of  a  cypress-branch  besprinkled  with  dew,  upoi 

alabaster  cheek.    But  although  Annie  did  not  raise  her  eyes " 

the  young  Englishman  turned  to  look  at  her,  it  is  possible 

she  was  conscious  of  his  doing  so ;  for  in  the  next  moment  she 

risen  from  her  chair,  glided  over  the  space  which  divided  her 

the  window,  and  stepped  through  it  upon  the  balcony. 

.Not  many  men  of  any  age  can  see  a  very  beautiful  younj 

to   a**?8  TK*tnout  experiencing  some  kindly  softening  of  the  '. 

nesa^^3  *^ein  ?  Dut  at  three  or  four  and  twenty,  this  sort  of 

momexn-  Usua^^y  t°°  powerful  in  its  influence  to  permit,  foi 

and  cei*  ***  least,  the  continuance  of  any  harsh  or  hostile  fee) 

■^mer^^t^n^y  Mr.  Egerton  just  then  quite  forgot  the  pt 

***"»   tii     isxx*   of   Annie  Beauchamp.      But  what  was   stn 

?ue    co&^J1^*1    he  verv  greatly  wished  to  follow  her,  he  hac 

2°g  £6e^*«"«»     or  confidence  to  do  it ;    but  though,  upon   n 

balcony,  she  contrived  so  to  place  herself  as  not  i 
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seen  by  either  him  or  any  one  els*  in  the  ran*,  k«i 
occupied  by  the  image  of  her  pale,  aa^  lovely  hm  aid* 
out,  that  he  lost  whatever  ad vantaraof  aay  adndsejeatam, 

gained  by  attending  to  what  was  going  en  ist  ^hr-iViim;  ftrk 
not  distinctly  hear  another  word. 

Pleasantly  conscious  as  Mrs.  Allan  TfavinaliT  *•*  of  a*  psJ 
powers,  as  well  in  her  new  oocupatioa  o£  vmitiag  a  bask,  a  i 
every  thine  else,  she  had  nevertheless  -fr^yy^  after  the  ink  *9SM 
or  two,  that  the  putting  together  the  fiaa  phrases  wMoa  he 
been  giv  n  above,  was  likely  to  be  a  "very  great  bora-;  as*\t»4| 
the  truth,  when  she  left  off  it  was  became  ah*  na%  cai  attbff 
what  she  tshouldsay  next.  It  wee  then  ttaa  the  htmg^mi 
writing  down  a  few  questions,  to  be  ana  aimed  either"  By  a*  a> 
spiring  muse,  Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchsunp,  or  bj  urm  ods  dsirf 
the  high-atanders  whose  favour  she  wasao  ****&»&  tejajaie, 
occurred  to  her.  And  now  it  stood  her  in  eouiefieat.flwi  ssst 
for  when,  upon  the  subsiding  of  the  buret  of  gratawesi  ** 
pitable  feeling  just  described,  the  hooourahto  Jadfi  Jfcsae 
raised  his  voice  to  request  that  she  would  firfflatwiMi  asta!' 
having  to  make  the  blank  reply  of — 

u  Sir,  I  have  got  no  more/ she  was  able  to  ans»,j*  sin 
that  instead  of  damping,  very  greatly  iocneaaad  the  iataatdi 
had  already  awakened — 

"  Now  then,  my  most  kind  and  indulgent  basraa/avaL 
11 1  have  a  great)  a  very  great  favour  to  aak  ef  yea,"  sal  Ms 
Allen  Barnabv  drew  forth,  from  amidst  the  paperewmiasWsi 
placed  upon  the  table,  the  sheet  upon  which  ahe  had  walsasf 
"  questions. " 

"  I  have  here,7'  she  resumed,  "  put  down  one  or  two  iaj** 
which  strike  me  as  being  very  important,  and  in  whieh  I  sspesrf 
trust  my  excellent  friends  here  awwmhledl  will  be  H»4 
give  me  some  information." 

"Assuredly,  madam,  assuredly!"  answered  three  er 
at  once.    "  Please  to  read  the  inquiries*  m*^™  ^  q^ 
read  them,  that's  alL" 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  obeyed,  and  in  bar  moat  eononmsai 
pressive  accents  read — 

"In  what  manner  does  the  republican  form  of  seam 
appear  to  affect  the  social  habits  of  the  people?  " 

It  was  her  intention  to  have  gone  through  her  whokstatf' 
questions  before  she  paused  to  invite  disouasioa  oa  *!*»-    Bstv 


was  impossible.    You  might  have  fancied  yourself  in  the 

of  congress  at  Washington,  so  eager  did  every  honourable 

appear  to  speak  on  the  subject  now  offered  for  rjiannnrena    Brill 
force  of  lungs,  and  the  impetus  given  to  bis 
heard,  by  the  cx>ns&ovj&T\ssa  \kak\fc  was  tbe 
company,  it  waa  ttafc  \\ono\EH&&&  <ta&^ 
ceedediii  becoining  s^dkasKB&si  ww^wb 
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"In  what  manner?  Gracious  heaven!  my  dearest  lad] 
'ery  manner !  The  republican  form  of  government  is  just  t 
1 ;  without  it,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  we  should  not 
t  better,  or  a  bit  wiser,  or  a  bit  more  advanced  than  other  pe 
•  is  the  republican  form  of  government  that  makes  us  the  citi 
10  statesmen,  the  philosophers,  and  the  rich  men  that  we  are. 
to  the  republican  form  of  government  that  we  owe  our  imn 
iperwrity  in  all  ways ;  it  is  that  which  makes  us  such  father* 
lsbands  as  we  are.  It  is  that  which  makes  us  feared  abroad^ 
lored  at  home;  and,  to  end  all,  it  is  that  which  makes  us  gi 
is  that  which  makes  us  glorious :  in  one  word,  it  is  that  v 
lakes  us  the  greatest  nation  upon  the  earth,  and  it  is  that  v 
ill  keep  us  so." 

While  this  was  spoken,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  sat  the 
ietare  of  mute  and  earnest  attention.  Her  ear  seemed  to  gi 
he  sounds  she  heard,  as  a  miser  might  gather  gold ;  and  hern 
towing  itself  through  her  intelligent  eye,  appeared  already  ser 
o  work,  in  order  to  form  it  into  implements  both  of  use 
niament,  such  as  might  be  scattered  over  the  whole  earth, 
o  become  the  moat  precious  treasures  of  every  land  they  read] 
When  at  length  the  judge  stopped  to  take  breath,  the  hstc 
ady  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  laying  her  hand  upon  her  bi 
aid,  in  a  manner  that  very  greatly  touched  her  hearers—   - 

"  Never  can  the  impressive  words  I  have  now  heard  ei 
rom  my  memory !  It  was  my  intention  to  have  written  < 
whatever  information  I  might  have  been  happy  enough  to  o; 
n  reply  to  my  questions— but  for  this  one,  the  answer  is  engi 

3SBB." 

It  is  hardjy  neoessarv  to  narrate  how  these  words  werereoe 
Cold  indeed  must  be  the  heart  that  cannot  imagine  it!  > 
tranquillity  was  again  restored,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  who  ha 
leated  herseHi  during  the  moments  wherein  she  had  yi 
herself  as  it  were,  to  applause,  once  more  took  up  her  paper 
read — 

"  How  far  does  the  absence  of  a  national  form  of  worship 
duce  the  results  anticipated  from  it?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  answered  in  half  a  word,  madam,"  resume 

judge,  who  seemed  to  consider  himself  the  chairman  of  the 

mittee,    sitting  to  decide  upon  the  lady's  questions.     M  It 

STf8*8  we  i*tended--and  that's  enough.    We  knew  before 

annt.h   y*OQM1Bwn*  do  for  such  a  people  as  us  to  be  schooling  o 

.kn  aw*?**  $or  everlasting  about  forms  and  doctrines,  and  the  ol 

tioath***?*'     ^ou  mB'^  I1**  "^  ^own  <m  **•*  bit  of  the  com 
on  tk  +t  *  **  "works  perfect.    And  now,  if  you  please,  you  m 

°*  tho  Vy***  degree  of  elevation  may  the  education  of  the 
receiVe^  r1"011   **  considered  to  stand,  when  compared  tc 
**  by  the  females  of  other  countries  ?  " 
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"Oh,  mylw 

«  Well,  now ! " 

"Isn't  that  capital  ?" 

"  I  expect  that  one  and  all  we  ladies  mnt  answer  that  for  ot 
selves,"  were  words,  which,  like  winged  mcaauugeu  nened  fpj 
round  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  in  all  directions;  bat  fcepptysi 
tone  which  showed  that  if  the  ladies  were  called  upon  to  aw 
for  themselves,  it  was  a  call  to  which  they  should  have  no  #*[ 
toan8wer. 

"  You  may  say  that ,  ladies! "  said  Colonel  WingroTC,p3yJ 
politely  winking  at  the  most  eager  speakers ;  "  nobodvcuafli 
that  question,  I  expect,  as  well  as  your  own  pretty  sera.  W 
I  was  obliged  to  say  my  say  on  the  subject,  I  know  that* 
just  be  to  declare,  that  the  gab  of  the  Union  beat  all  era 
not  in  any  wise  to  mention  all  the  other  women  in  it;  sal 
they  do,  out  and  out,  and  out  again,  ten  milKn«f  of  tins**,! 
in  every  sort  of  learning  and  gentility,  as  much  as  taw  Jri 
beauty/' 

This  gallant  speech  was  received  with  a  regular  dawsfi 
hands  from  all  the  gentlemen  present,  while  the  «*  gab"  ■■aw 
and  tittered,  and  smirked,  and  brought  their  heads  togaw/i 
little  whispering  knots,  till  at  length  one  very  young  lsqr%wfc 
was  distinctly  heard  to  say — 

"  Well,  now,  I  do  hope  that  she  will  write  down  that  «* 
without  changing  a  word." 

"  And  so  I  will,  my  dear  young  lady,"  cried  Ma  H» 
Barnaby,  affectionately ;  "  and  my  heart  dilates  with  pksswsl 
look  around  me,  and  think  of  the  happy  chance  by  wfckalh* 
been  called  upon  to  do  justice  to  such  lovely  and  elegant  onawi 
as  I  see  here ! " 

"  Very  prettily  said,  ma'am,"  said  General  Gregory,  wUhsl 
usual  kind  smile ;  u  and  I  must  observe  that  we  have  a  rign\14 
to  talk  of  our  own  good  fortune,  that  has  brought  us  so 
genteel  and  understanding  a  lady  to  write  about  us  as  yi 

"  There  is  nobody  to  be  found,  I  expect,  general,  who  vHb 
ready  to  gainsay  that  word,"  said  the  honourable  Judge  Jobs* 
"  And  now  I  shall  give  my  vote  and  interest  for  our  teflfd 
silent  while  this  excellent  lady  goes  on  with  her  questions.  ** 
then,  ma'am,  we  are  all  mum." 

"  I  have  but  one,  or  rather  I  should  say  that  I  have  bit  t* 
questions  more  on  my  list  at  present,"  said  Mrs.  Allen  Baoafe  j 
"  1  say  two,  because  I  perceive  that  I  have  divided  the  subject  ■■ , 
two  distinct  heads ;  but,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  wsdw*  ■ 
both  together,  as  being  too  intimately-  connected  for  di vista;  *f  j 
if  I  mistake  not,  gentlemen,  you  will  feel  the  subject  to  be«se^ 
very  great  importance  wA  <&  «.  \ttfoaxs.  t»  require  thevay** 
and    most  correct  ii&oTma&aTL  \*£ot*>  "V  ^x&w  ^afeamto  ** 
upon  it — 
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"  '  In  what  manner  was  slavery  originally  instituted  ?  And  what 
are  its  real  effects,  both  on  the  white  and  the  black  population  ?  '" 

Scarcely  had  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  pronounced  the  words,  when  so 
many  voices  were  raised  to  answer  her,  that  for  some  minutes 
nothing  could  be  heard  distinctly. 

"  This  will  never  do,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  judge,  raising  his 
powerful  voice  to  its  very  highest  pitch,  "  we  are  one  and  all  inter- 
ested in  this  question,  or  the  devil's  in  it.  But  if  you  all  keep  on 
jabbering  together  at  this  infernal  rate,  just  like  so  many  wild 
geese,  when  they  are  settling  down  upon  a  common,  I  should  like 
to  know  how  the  lady  is  to  understand  rightly  a  single  word  you 
say  ?  I  don't  want,  or  wish,  to  put  myself  forward,  excepting  in 
fit  time  and  season ;  but  I  expect  there  is  no  one  here  that  will 
attempt  to  deny  that  the  advocation  of  my  principles  upon  this 
subject  in  congress  has  done  something  towards  startling  the  New 
Englanders  off  from  their  infernal  abolition  nonsense ;  and  if  so, 
I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  give  me  a  try,  as  to  whether  I  can't  startle 
the  Old  Englanders  a  little  too.  What  d'ye  say,  gentlemen  ?  Are 
you  willing  to  let  me  answer  the  lady,  or  are  you  not  ?  " 

However  much  many  of  the  individuals  present  might  have 
desired  to  hear  themselves  speak  a  little  on  this  very  favourite 
theme,  a  very  decided  majority  made  it  understood  that  they  were 
willing  to  accept  the  honourable  Judge  Johnson  as  their  substitute ; 
and  no  sooner  was  this  made  perfectly  clear  and  silence  obtained, 
than  the  judge  rose  up,  and  putting  himself  in  .the  attitude  in 
-which  he  always  addressed  the  members  of  congress,  he  thus  spoke  :— 

"  As  to  the  first  member  of  your  requirement,  my  good  lady,  I 
will  just  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  you  may  go  to  your  Bible 
for  an  answer.  And  if  you  don't  exactly  know  where  to  look  for 
it,  there  is  that  excellent  pious  Christian,  the  lady  of  General  Gre- 
gory, will  show  you ;  for  she  has  got  it  all  at  her  fingers1  ends 
about  Cain  being  turned  black  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  on  purpose 
that  he  might  become  the  father  of  a  nation  of  blackymore  nigger 
slaves :  and  that's  the  top  and  head  of  the  institution,  as  I  take  it. 
However,  I  will  leave  that  part  of  the  subject  to  her,  because  it  is- 
well  known  to  everybody  in  our  part  of  the  country  that  there  is 
no  one,  be  he  priest,  parson,  or  prelate,  that  understands  it  better. 
But  I  will  take  upon  me,  in  my  own  person,  to  make  a  reply  ip  the 
other  portion  of  your  inquiry,  that  being  altogether  in  my  own 
way,  and  touching  direct  upon  points  whereon  my  principles  have 
been  pretty  generally  received  in  congress,  as  standard  principles  of 
the  wealthiest,  the  most  enlightened,  and  in  all  ways  the  most 
important,  portion  of  the  Union." 

The  honourable  judge  here  paused  for  a  moment,  spit,  wiped 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  then  proceeded — 

"  As  to  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the  white  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  that  is  the  way  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  put  vour 
question,  my  good  lady,  whereas  we  ahou\&  «k^*&  to%,&&  s5&aRk^*£sa« 
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the  masters,  it  is  altogether  a  matter  too  dear  to  admit  of  any 
mistake. 

"  Iu  the  first  place,  it  makes  the  only  real  gentlemen  in  tk 
Union.  In  the  second  place,  it  saves  the  finest  people  upon  Goft 
earth  from  the  abominable  degradation  of  hating  no  BUffr 
proper  and  fitting,  as  regular  servants,  to  wait  upon  them,  thirdly, 
slavery  is  known  on  all  sides  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  the  gt 
rions  fine  sun  and  soil  of  this  noblest  of  all  countries,  can  h 
turned  to  the  best  account.  Fourthly,  there  is  no  other  way  that  an 
can  invest,  by  which  such  fortunes  can  be  made  in  the  Union,  asssf 
enable  some  among  the  free-born  of  our  glorious  oitieens  and  » 
mortal  republic  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  country,  both  at  hose 
and  abroad,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  proper  dignity  in  then* 
of  Europe.  And  now,  madam,  1  will  leave  off  speaking  upoa  nil 
head  for  the  present,  because  I  calculate  that  I  nave  said  abort  a 
much  as  you  will  be  able  to  remember  at  one  go  5  but  I  have  ink 
not  less  than  fifty-seven  reasons  altogether,  which  I  can  bring  & 
ward,  when  you  are  ready  for  them,  to  support  my  principte,  W 
with  which  I  will  not  now  charge  your  memory,  in  the  fear  that  yd 
might  not  remember  them  all  clearly.  But  this  signifies  the  fea. 
because  it  is  proper,  madam,  that  you  keep  in  mind  the  neeessftfrf 
coming  again  upon  this  part  .of  your  subject,  it  being  gwsty 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important  of  all,  As  to  torn  flat 
tion,  about  the  niggers  themselves,  poor  filthy  varment,  it  is  ttity 
easy  to  answer  it.  Just  state,  if  you  please,  my  good  lady  (Mjhft 
as  you  safely  may,  that  it  is  upon  the  best  possible  authority)*  jsi 
state  that  if,  for  many  excellent  reasons,  the  gentlemen  panton 
had  not  thought  it  advisable  to  take  these  poor  wretches  ante 
their  protection  bv  making  regular  lawful  slaves  of  them,  sous* 
they  cannot,  luckily  for  them,  get  away,— if  it  was  not  for  tha, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  say,  that  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  all  «•  I 
philosophers-  as  have  examined  the  subject,  that  they  would,  beyoed 
all  question,  in  a  very  few  years  be  found  running  about  in  the 
forests  on  all-fours,  just  like  any  other  beasts— -unlem,  indeed,  si 
some  think  would  have  been  the  case,  they  would  come  to  an  end 
by  eating  one  another  up.  This,  my  dear  lady,  is  what  we  hvn 
saved  them  from,  and  this  is  what  ought  to  be  put  forward  bdon 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe." 

"  And  so  it  shall,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  again  rising, 
with  an  air  of  indescribable  dignity.  "  Blind,  indeed,  must  those  be 
who  cannot  see  the  light,  when  it  is  thus  admirably  put  before  them !" 

"  Madam !  you  are  a  thorough  lady ! "  replied  the  judge,  with 

a  low  bow.     "  And  now  I  put  the  question,  whether  we  should  sot 

be  the  better  for  a  little  more  of  good  Mrs.  CarmichaeTs  lemonade 

for  the  ladies,  and  whisky  for  the  gentlemen  ?    And  t&en,  to  ny 

judgment,  it  would  be  most  convenient  that  we  should  not  raooaii 

much  longer — there  being  m\w\i^attM85  \&>  <*«  taking  ourseto 

off  before  this  goodlaAy  dns&\^fc\^^<&^\*aa&w^fcfct 


h&ve  been  endeavouring  to  ^\& VnVfc^ 


<s 
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CHAPTER  XXI.         * 

t  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnabyhad  received 
notes  of  invitation  for  herself,  her  family,  and  friends. 
these  were  for  dinner  and  evening  parties  at  New  Orleans, 
M  for  visits  of  longer  duration,  which  the  distinguished 
B  were  entreated  to  make  at  the  hospitable  dwellings  of 
ere,  during  the  progress  of  their  proposed  tour.  To  copy 
3  documents  is  unnecessary,  as  the  same  hospitable  and 
5  spirit  appeared  to  pervade  them  all;  but  one  or  two 
o  be  given,  in  justice  to  the  eloquence  with  which  these 
were  expressed.  The  following  are  selected  without  the 
.  partiality  of  any  kind,  except  what  arises  from  feeling 
jy  are  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  serve  as  specimens  of 
te: — 

No.  I. 

ldam, — Much  has  been  said,  a  great  deal  too  much,  upon 
aency  of  mutual  good-liking  between  the  great  and  glorious 
t  America  and  the  Islands  of  Great  Britain.  You,  madam, 
nre,  in  your  own  person,  that,  as  far  as  the  noble-hearted 
of  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  charge  is  altogether 
i  unfounded.  Mrs.  Major  Wigs  and  myself  desire  the 
and  satisfaction — You  may  observe  as  a  national  trait,  if 
se,  madam,  that  in  addressing  the  natives  of  Great  Britain, 
ens  of  the  United  States  never  talk  of c  doing  honour,'  and 
t  of  nonsense,  and  when  you,  madam,  have  seen  a  little 
them,  you  will  become  aware  (for  your  capacity  is  already 

0  be  of  the  best)  that  they  don't  stand  in  a  situation  for 
tal  creature  on  God's  earth  to  do  them  an  honour.     But 

1  to  business,  Major  Wigs  and  his  lady  hereby  request  the 
of  your  company,  together  with  your  husband,  in  course, 
rour  travelling  companions  inclusive,  to  a  ball  and  supper 

house  and  plantation  called  the  Levle  Lodge,  just  two 
New  Orleans,  this  day  week. 
11 1  remain,  madam, 

"  With  the  utmost  of  respect 

"  For  your  individual  elegance  of  mind, 

"  Cornelius  Alexander  Wigs," 

no.  n. 

heard  in 

not  very 

Mrs.  Colonel 

amongst 

human 


«™ '  Jwur     further   a^^rtofrO*-™  being  a 
*qflrm     oonformit^ ^treasonable  laws, 
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and  divine,  do  the  best  that  in  us  lies,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  un 
and  support  the  greatly  misunderstood  and  much  wrongly  ao 
institution  of  slavery.  Tou  will  understand,  therefore,  mat 
without  more  said,  why  it  comes  that  we  so  entirely  approbate 
superior  elegance  of  the  literature  which  was  displayed  to  us 
night.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  and  purpose  of  this 
sent  writing,  which  is  to  give  you  an  invitation,  and  your  j 
family  all  of  them  with  you,  to  a  grand  dinner  party  which 
my  intention  to  give  in  your  favour  on  the  19th  inst^  at 
o'clock  P.M. 

"  I  am,  respected  lady, 

u  Tour  literary  admirer, 

"  Michael  Ax6elo  Jefferson  Staoobbs. 


No.  m. 

"  The  honourable  Mrs.  Secretary  Vondonderhoffc  _ 
gratified  compliments  to  the  highly-gifted  and  superior-mi 
Sirs.  Allen  Barnaby,  and,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband, 
honourable  Mr.  Secretary  Vondonderhoft,  requests  the  jjbmm 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  favouring  company,  together  with  tfci 
the  party  supposed  to  belong  to  her,  to  an  evening  joMu  i 
the  nonourable  Mrs.  Secretary  Vondonderhoft  will  have  tjta 
vantage  of  presenting  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  to  a  great  nunlr 
her  friends  of  the  most  first-rate  standing  and  consideration,  1 
she  natters  herself  may  be  a  gratification  and  every  way  m 
vantage  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.     The   evening    fixed  §a 
honourable  Mrs.  Secretary  Vondonderhoft's  soirte  is  next  If 
week." 

No.  IV. 

"  Madam, — Your  purpose  is  as  noble  as  are  the  talent 
heaven  appears  to  have,  given  you  for  the  means  of  effectta 
respect  you  as  you  deserve,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  and  in  sa; 
it  seems,  madam,  to  me,  that  I  say  everything.    Myself  i 
Governor  Tapway  will  consider  it  as  a  pleasure  to  recer 
our  plantation-mansion  on  the  banks  of  Crocodile  Gre 
long  a  time  as  you  and  your  Mends  can  make  it  convenie 
with  us ;  my  wish  being  to  show,  for  the  assistance  of  yof 
that  any  unagreeable  feelings  which  may  have  been  seer 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  towards   those 
travelling  and  spying  from  the  old  country,  have  arisen 
altogether  from  the  too  certain  fact  of  knowing  that  we  w 
be  faulted  arid  abused ;  whereas  you,  madam,  being  alto 
a  new  Jay  ixjl  the  descriptive  line,  may  look  in  like  mam* 
iltnffether  for  a  different  style  of  conduct  on  our  j 
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ap  doubt  but  that  you  and  yours  will  be  satisfied  with  the 

"I  remain,  madam, 

M  Your  true  admirer 

"  And  sincere  success  wisher, 

"  Stephen  Orlando  Bones  Tapway." 

lotides  these,  which  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  transcribe  on 
int  of  their  peculiar  graces  of  style,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  re- 
d  no  less  than  eleven  other  letters  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
li  followed  the  triumphant  exhibition  of  her  powers  as  an 
>r,  all  of  them  bearing  the  strongest  testimonies  of  admiration 
arteem,  and  all  conveying  very  earnest  invitations  of  one  sort 
Lother,  both  to  herself  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  her  train. 
>n  receiving  the  first  of  these  very  gratifying  testimonials,  Mrs. 
i  Barnaby,  her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  all 
of  gratified  feelings,  rose  hastily  from  the  easy-chair  in  her 
apartment,  in  which  she  chanced  to  be  reposing  when  it 
ed,  and  was  just  going  to  look  for  her  daughter  and  "  the 
inses,"  in  order  to  share  her  pleasure  and  her  triumph  with 
,  when  a  second  was  delivered  to  her  by  the  grinning  Cleopatra, 
•eturned,  of  course,  to  her  chair,  that  she  might  peruse  it  un- 
rbed,  and  then  her  purpose  changed,  and  it  was  to  Mrs.  Beau- 
p  that  she  determined  first  to  display  these  trophies  of  success. 
q,  therefore,  she  stepped  forward,  and  again  her  steps  were 
ted  by  Cleopatra,  who  now  brought  no  less  than  three  letters 
r  hand  at  once ;  and  so  struck  was  the  black  messenger  herself 
is  extraordinary  influx  ot  despatches,  that  having  laid  down  the 
i  letters,  she  stood  stock  still  in  front  of  the  table,  to  see  how 
English  lady  looked  while  she  was  a  reading  of  them.  But 
Allen  Barnaby  was  by  this  time  in  a  frame  of  mind  which 
ared  such  examination  extremely  annoying  to  her,  and  raising 
oice  and  her  hand  so  as  to  command  both  respect  and  obedience, 
aid — 

Leave  me,  girl !  Leave  me,  I  tell  you !  Leave  me  instantly !'  • 
'cor  Cleopatra  liked  not  the  voice  much,  but  she  liked  the  hand 
still ;  for  not  having  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  it  was  to  be 
oyed  in  the  way  in  which  raised  hands  always  are  employed 
rds  people  of  her  complexion  in  Louisiana,  she  actually  quivered 
top  to  toe,  for  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  hand  was  not  a  small  one. 
ring  therefore  only  the  monosyllable  "  Oh  ! "  in  reply,  she  left 
tx>ni  much  more  rapidly  than  she  entered  it,  and  the  lady  was 
jn  her  secret  bower  to  enjoy  unlooked  at,  and  alone,  all  the 
ious  triumph  of  that  happy  hour. 

he  read  and  re-read  the  five  notes,  which  now  lay  all  opened 
Upon  the  table  before  her,  and  then  she  sat  for  a  few  moments 
►tionless  and  silent  reverie.  At  length,  however,  her  features 
■d  into  a  smile,  and  she  exclaimed  aloud— 


■lull  take  cl  . 
pay  me  if  they  pay  nobody  else.  That  is  but  fair  a 
if  they  don't  plague  me  in  any  way  I  will  let  tl 
bargain.     What  will  the  major  say  to  me,  I  wondi 

And  here  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  almost  laughed 
renting  glee.  But  ahe  was  not  left  long  to  enjt 
this  first  full  evidence  of  her  complete  Bucceaa,  for  a 
not  the  terrified  Cleopatra,  soon  entered  her  row 
three  more  notes  before  her;  and  again,  after  anoih 
the  same  black  girl  returned,  her  enoraaona  eg 
enormous  still  by  wondering  at  the  business  ahe  m 
down  four  more,  and  in  leas  than  rive  minute*  a 
with  three,  thus  completing  tbe  fifteen,  which  mm 
the  embassies  for  the  time  being. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Alien  Barnaby  felt  and  looked 
thus  sat  surrounded  by  these  white-winged  meal 
would  be  an  expression  so  pitifully  and  uniatisfecl 
I  forbear  to  use  it.  But  where  may  I  look  for  n 
expressing  aptly  and  fully  the  state  of  mind  into 
thrown  by  this  enthusiastic  outpouring  of  patai 
Look  where  I  will,  I  shall  find  none  such.  It  is  fa 
for  any  faculty,  or  faculties,  save  imagination  ala 
to  her  emotions,  and  to  the  imagination  of  my  reai 
task,  though  only  too  well  aware  that  of  these,  1 
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Allen  Barnaby  felt  her  contentment  to  be  so  measureless,  and  st> 
greatly  too  big  for  utterance,  that  she  suddenly  determined  not  to 
mention  what  had  happened  to  any  one  till  she  had  first  enjoyed  it 
for  a  little  while  in  secret,  and  till  she  felt  capable  of  conversing 
upon  it  with  less  external  emotion  than  she  was  at  present  con- 
scious must  betray  itself  were  she  to  enter  upon  the  subject  im- 
mediately with  any  one — unless,  indeed,  it  were  her  lawful  husband 
and  partner  of  her  greatness. 

"  I  will  lie  down ! "  she  murmured  to  herself,  as  she  passed  ha? 
pocket-handkerchief  across  her  forehead,  "  I  will  darken  the  room 
and  lie  down." 

She  fastened  the  blinds,  and  drew  the  window  curtains  accord- 
ingly ;  and  then,  having  laid  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
apparel,  she  crept  within  her  mosquito-net,  and  laid  her  throbbing 
head  upon  her  pillow.  There  is  something  in  the  climate  of  New 
Orleans  which  tends  so  strongly  to  induce  sleep,  that  probably  no 
degree  of  happiness  could  enable  any  person  long  to  resist  it  if  they 
indulged  in  the  attitude  which  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  now  taken. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  minutes  had  not  elapsed  after  my  heroine 
had  disposed  of  herself  in  the  manner  I  have  described  before  her 
eyes  closed,  and  her  regular  but  heavy  breathing  proclaimed  aloud 
that  she  slept.  But  oh  i  what  a  sleep  was  that  1  and  how  far  un- 
like the  dull  oblivion  that  falls  upon  ordinary  spirits  while  the 
"  sweet  restorer  "  is  doing  his  work  upon  them !  No  sooner  had 
she  forgotten  herself,  as  the  common  and  unphilosophical  phrase 
expresses  it — no  sooner  had  she  forgotten  herself,  than  a  power 
nobler  than  memory  took  its  place.  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  did  not 
forget  herself,  though  it  was  less  by  memory  than  by  prophecy,  that 
she  became  in  sleep  the  subject  of  her  own  high  imaginings.  It 
4  was  probably  from  the  more  than  common  intensity  of  the  emotions 
|  which  produced  these  sleeping  visions,  that  she  at  once  gave  birth 
a  to  them  in  words,  and  with  perfect  distinctness  exclaimed — 
*  "  Pray,  move  out  of  the  way,  Louisa  I    Do  you  not  see  how  all 

j  those  good  people  are  straining  and  striving  to  get  a  glimpse  of  me? 
rj  Matilda !  it  is  quite  ill-natured  to  keep  standing  so  exactly  before 
j  me.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  my  temper  and  disposition  to  torment 
,1  people  so.  Oh  yes,  certainly,"  she  continued,  varying  her  tone,  as 
if  speaking  courteously  to  some  stranger,  "  yes,  certainly,  my  lord, 
g  If  you  will  just  push  that  golden  inkstand  a  little  nearer  to  me  I 
,    will  give  you  an  autograph  immediately." 

j  For  a  moment  or  two  she  was  silent,  and  then,  turning  as  it 

\     were  impatiently  on  her  bed,  she  resumed,  in  accents  less  bland — 
j  "  It  is  nonsense,  Donny,  to  think  of  it.    It  is  not  you  who  have 

written  all  these  books ;  and  if,  as  you  all  justly  enough  say,  a  title 
must  and  will  be  given,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  and  Sir 
Edward,  it  cannot  be  given  to  yon.  No,  Donny,  no.  It  must  and 
will  be  given  to  me.  Yes,  yes ;  hush,  hush,  hush.  I  know  it,  I 
know  it.    I  know  perfectly  well,  Major  AXVea^  m^bssofc  i^»  \£8£swl 


HOW  snored  heavily  for  above  two  hours,  without 
limb,  and  on  awakening,  experienced  that  feelin 
confusion  of  intellect  which  often  follows  sleep  tl 
usually  profound. 

"  Where  am  I  ? "  she  exclaimed,  starting  up,  « 
wildly  round  her.  But  most  sweet  was  the  retu 
nets  which  followed.  She  saw  the  mass  of  open 
together  upon  her  table.  "  Is  it,  then,  possible  ? ' 
"  is  it  indeed  true,  and  not  merely  the  invention  of 
I  really  at  this  moment  the  most  distinguished 
Orleans  ?  And  what  may  I  not  hope  for  hereafb 
on  me !  I  really  must  keep  myself  quiet,  or  I  s 
distracted." 

The  resolution  was  a  wise  one,  and  kept  to  be 
hare  been  expected  from  the  very  animated  and  ex 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.  She  looked  at  her  watch,  ai 
it  was  fully  time  to  begin  preparing  her  dress  for 
set  about  this  necessary  business  with  a  deliberate  i 
■bowed  her  determined  to  keep  herself  and  bar  j 
composed.  The  result  of  this  was  all  that  she  1 
should  be.  Her  ringlets,  her  rouge,  her  flowers,  ai 
took  their  respective  places,  without  any  trace  of  1 
arrangement  which  might  reasonably  enough  have) 
the  existing  circumstances.  Before  her  dress  had 
finishing  touch,  by  the  arrangement  of  her  white ' 
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jte  long  enough  to  know  that  wouldn't  answer.  Did  you  ever 
$  any  one  of  them  waited  for  half  a  second,  even  among  the  oldest 
Ifcomers,  like  the  Beauchamps,  or  any  of  them?" 

44 1  beg  your  pardon,  major,  but  I  cannot  exactly  think  it  the 
Boe  thing.  Nooody,  I  imagine,  would  like  to  sit  down  till — till 
twere  ready." 

The  major  opened  his  eyes,  but  was  too  busy  in  adjusting  his 
avat  to  remove  them  from  the  looking-glass,  and  Mrs.  Allen 
irnaby  was  really  too  much  afraid  of  snaking  her  equanimity  to 
list  her  voice  in  explanation.  But  when,  his  hasty  reparation  of 
mself  being  completed,  he  turned  about  and  looked  towards  his 
ife,  who  had  quietly  seated  herself  at  the  table,  he  perceived  the 
rge  number  of  open  letters  with  which  it  was  covered,  and  im- 
ediately  uttered  the  expected  question — 
44  What  in  the  world  are  all  those  letters,  wife  ?" 
44  You  may  read  them,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  if  you  wish  it," 
le  meekly  replied,  wfcile  quietly  employing  herself  in  securing  the 
asp  of  her  waist-ribbon. 

The  major,  accepting  the  permission  thus  given,  immediately 
jt  himself  to  the  task  of  examination,  but  had  proceeded  but  a  very 
ttle  way  in  it,  when  he  gaily  exclaimed — 

44  Well  done,  my  Barnaby !  Egad,  we  are  afloat  now,  or  the 
evil's  in  it." 

And  assuring  himself  by  a  hasty  glance  through  the  remainder 
hat  they  were  all  in  the  same  agreeable  strain,  he  actually  walked 
ound  the  table  and  kissed  the  illustrious  fair  one  to  whom  they 
rere  addressed,  taking  the  greatest  care,  however,  to  disturb 
leither  her  ringlets  nor  her  rouge. 

"  I  am  proud  of  you,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  I  am,  upon  my 
joul,"  he  said;  "and  what,  think  you,  my  dear,  will  be  the  best 
rcay  to  profit  by  all  this?  Why,  here  are  no  less  than  nine  invi- 
tations for  staying  visits  at  different  country-seats.  If  we  could 
out  find  out,  wife,  who  amongst  them  enjoys  a  little  piquet,  you 
know,  like  Colonel  Beauchamp,  and  who  does  not,  we  could  man- 
age our  matters  famously.  It  would  be  fun,  wouldn't  it,  to  be 
going  from  house  to  house,  treated  and  feasted !  you  writing  your 
immortal  books,  and  I  raking  in  dollars  every  night  of  my  life,  and 
Dur  own  money  lying  snug  all  the  time  ?  It  would  be  famous  fun, 
wouldn't  it  ?  " 

44  Why,  certainly  the  mode  of  life  as  you  sketch  it,  major,  would 
)e  pleasant  enough,  and  profitable  too,  I  dare  say,"  replied  his 
ady,  "  if  we  mind  our  hits  properly.  It  will  be  exceedingly  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  find  out  who's  who,  and  what's  what,  before 
re  decide  upon  what  to  accept  and  what  to  refuse.    I  have  said  to 

II  that  I  would  send  an  answer,  and  this  will  give  us  a  little  time 
>r  inquiry." 

V  *°u  are  a  jewel ! "  exclaimed  the  major,  with  a  burst  of  really 
wsionate    admiration.     "But  there  goes  the  bell,  my  darling; 
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Having  reached  the  chair  now  constantly  reserved  for  her 
est  her  friend  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  she  placed  herself  in  it  with  a 
vt  of  circular  bow  that  seemed  to  say,  "Pray  do  not  disturb 
ourselves ;"  but  not  even  to  that  favoured  lady  did  she  give  more 
ban  half  a  smile,  and  half  a  nod,  accompanied  with  a  languid  look 
nd  drooping  eyelid  that  seemed  to  speak  exhaustion  and  fatigue. 

"  Oh  my ! "  exclaimed  her  observant  friend,  "  if  you  an't 
egularly  done  up,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby!  God  bless  your  dear 
teart !  You  have  just  been  working  too  hard,  that's  quite  plain 
sd  clear,  and  that  won't  do  at  all.  We  shall  have  you  ill,  by-and- 
ly,  if  we  don't  take  care,  and  then  what  is  to  come  of  our  delight- 
ed tour?  Take  my  advice,  and  desire  your  husband,  the  major, 
o  send  you  a  glass  of  his  wine.  Though  I  am  sure,  for  the  matter 
if  that,  Colonel  Beauchamp  would  be  first-rate  happy  to  offer  you 
i  taste  of  his,  only,  gentlemen  boarders  are  generally  supposed  to 
mow  their  own  lady's  taste  best.  Haven't  you  been  writing  an 
lnaccountable  quantity  to-day,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  ? — Say." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  in  reply  to  this  question  turned  her  benig- 
nant countenance  upon  her  friend.  There  was  a  gentle  and  very 
sharming  smile  upon  it,  but  the  eyes  were  considerably  more  than 
balf-closed,  and  for  a  few  seconds  she  suffered  herself  to  be  looked 
it  in  silence;  then  she  said,  shaking  her  head,  and  smiling  if 
possible  with  still  more  benignity — 

"  Oh  no !  You  are  quite  mistaken,  dear  lady ;  I  have  not 
written  a  single  line." 

There  was  a  look  of  blank  disappointment  on  the  countenance 
rf  Mrs.  Beauchamp  on  hearing  this,  which  recalled  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby  to  the  necessity  of  not  losing  any  birds  already  in  her 
land,  while  starting  away  to^look  after  others  which  were  still  in  the 
rash ;  she  therefore  so  far  recalled  herself  to  the  passing  moment 
is  to  say — 

"  You  look  surprised,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  so  you 
veil  may !  But  your  surprise  would  cease  if  you  knew  what  a 
norning  I  had  passed." 

"  Not  sick,  I  hope?  "  returned  her  new  friend,  with  very  sincere 
•nxiety.  "  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  have  you  take  a  spell  of  sickness 
ust  now  for  more  than  I'll  say." 

"  You  are  very  kind !  Oh  no !  Not  sick,  or  sorry,  I  assure 
ou ;  only  engaged,  too  incessantly  occupied  by  a  multitude  of 
rtters,  to  do  anything  but  read  them." 

"  My  I  A  mail  from  the  old  country,  I  expect  ?  "  replied  Mrs. 
eauchamp,  with  a  sort  of  congratulatory  smile. 

"  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  composedly,  "  not  so.  All 
y  letters  were  from  ladies  and  gentlemen — mostly  from  gentle- 
^»  indeed,  who  were  here  last  night." 

-^  visible  augmentation  of  colour  suffused  the  cheeks  of  Mrs. 
,  uchamp  on  hearing  these  words ;  an  effect  which  was  instantly 
Satisfactorily  remarked  by  the  authoress. 
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"  They  will  be  at  fisticuffs  about  me  soon,  if  I  don't  take  cave,* 
thought  she,  "  but  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  carry  on  everything 
peaceably,  and  profit  by  them  all  in  turn."  And  with  this  feeling 
she  smiled  with  more  of  peculiar  and  personal  affection  on  Ma. 
Beauchamp  than  she  had  done  before,  and  said,  "  I  must  ask  tout 
advice  and  assistance  about  all  this.  In  a  society  so  particularly 
select  and  elegant,  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  offend  anybody;  bat 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  all  these  invitations,  and  yon  must  help 
me  to  decide  whom  I  must  refuse." 

"  Wliat's  that  about  invitations,  mamma?  "  demanded  Madams 
Tornorino,  who,  Hke  the  rest  of  the  company,  had  remarked  some 
thing  queer  in  her  mother's  looks,  which  now,  with  her  inherited 
shrewdness,  she  thought  might  very  likely  be  the  result  of  nun 
compliments  and  invitations.  "  I  say,  mamma,"  she  resumed,  "I 
beg  you  will  let  me  know  all  the  invites  in  time,  for  I  hate  to  be 
taken  at  a  hop,  and  so  does  the  Don  too." 

"  Fear  not,  my  love,"  replied  her  mother,  with  a  traDoniDnag 
nod,  "  I  will  always  contrive  to  give  you  time  enough  for  dressig. 
But  upon  my  word,  dear,  I  don't  think  I  can  promise  to  keeps 
regular  calendar  of  all  invitations,  it  would  occupy  more  time  turn 
I  can  spare.  But  you  may  go  into  my  room  if  yott  like  it,  after 
dinner,  and  collect  all  the  notes  and  letters  which  you  will  find 
lying  about  upon  my  table,  and  read  them,  if  it  will  be  any  eats* 
faction  to  you." 

"  Ask  if  you  may  bring  them  all  down  into  the  diuwing-roctD,11 
whispered  Miss  Matilda  Perkins  across  Don  Tornorino,  by  whoee 
side  it  was  the  pleasure  of  his  young  wife  that  her  Mend  should 
always  sit  (thinking  it,  probably,  more  cozy  and  comfortable  to 
keep  their  party  thus  far  together,  than  to  let  any  other  lady  at 
next  him,  particularly  "  that  odious  Annie  Beauchamp,"  whom  she 
hated  above  all  things,  and  towards  whom  she  had  more  than  once 
caught  the  beautiful  eyes  of  her  Don  directed).  u  Oh,  for  goodnetf 
sake  bring  them  down,  my  darling  dearest  Madame  Tornorino!" 
reiterated  her  eager  friend. 

"  Very  well,"  was  the  reply.  "  Hold  your  tongue  and  say 
nothing  about  it.  I  shall  bring  them  down  u  I  like  it,  and  ask.no 
leave,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  I  should  have  thought  you  might 
have  guessed  that  without  my  telling  you." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who,  though  for  very  different  reasons,  was 
quite  as  anxious  about  these  invitations  as  Matilda  herself,  ventured 
to  ask  a  few  questions  of  her  new  friend  respecting  the  names  of 
the  parties  from  whence  they  came ;  to  all  of  which  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby  replied  with  almost  her  former  affectionate  warmth  of 
manner — 

"  You  shall  see  them  all,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp.    Don't 

imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  is  possible  I  could  have  any  reserves 

with  you  I     Ohnol  wem\^\^Vkcni^w«^ga*h^ 

"  Thank  you  very  musk,"  t«$k&  VSaa 
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■  champ.     "  I  certainly  should  like  to  see  who  comes  forward  first 
•  and  foremost.    I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  didn't  I,  Mrs.  Allen 
^  Barnaby  ?    You  won't  forget  that,  I  expect  ? — Say." 
■*         "  No,  indeed !    I  shall  never  forget  the  exceedingly  kind  and 
■i  friendly  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  yourself  towards  me 

5  throughout,  my  dear  madam.    I  shall  not  easily  meet  with  any  one* 
whose  society  I  shall  enjoy  so  thoroughly  as  I  do  yours." 
h        There  was  some  comfort  in  hearing  this,  but  the  words  did  not 

seem  to  mean  exactly  what  the  same  words  would  have  meant 
U  yesterday — at  least,  so  thought,  or  rather  so  felt,  Mrs.  Beauchamp* 
^  But  yet,  to  do  her  justice,  she  did  by  no  means  fully  enter  into  or 
mi  understand  the  nature  of  the  change  she  remarked.  She  thought,. 
fei  indeed,  that  it  was  likely  enough  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  might  like 
■i  to  listen  to  other  first-rate  patriotic  ladies,  as  well  as  to  her,  and  . 
IM  might  wish  to  compare  testimonies  together  in  order  to  get  at  the 

exact  truth ;  but  for  all  the  calculations  which  were  going  on  as 
■j  to  whom  she  could  turn  to  greatest  profit  in  other  ways,  nothing  of 
fat  the  kind  ever  entered  her  head.  Neither  did  she  long  suffer  the 
>  •  trifling  difference  which  she  had  fancied  perceptible  in  the  illustrious 
m  lady's  tone  to  dwell  upon  her  mind. 

fc  "I  ought  tcTbe  ashamed  of  myself,"  thought  she,  the  moment 
■i  afterwards,  "  for  having  any  such  fancies.  As  if  we  ought  not,  one 
14   and  all,  to  think  of  the  one  great  object  of  having  justice  done  to 

our  country ;  and  there  is  no  danger  upon  that  score  as  long  as 
m  this  dear  writing  lady  keeps  clear  of  those  wicked  and  rebellious 
J  tree  states  that  don't  scruple  to  abuse  our  venerable  institutions 
3  about  slavery,  just  as  bad,  more  shame  for  them,  as  our  foreign 
g    enemies  themselves  can  do." 

y  So  the  next  time  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  gave  her  an  opportunity 

^  of  speaking  to  her  again,  which  was  not  immediately — for  to  say 
pj  truth  that  lady  had  in  a  great  degree  lost  the  comfort  she  might 
0    have  found  from  Mrs.  Oarmichael's  dinners  in  consequence  of  the- 

2  immense  importance  she  had  hitherto  attached  to  all  that  was  said 
to  her,  and  was  now  making  amends  to  herself  for  it,  by  attending 

j    much  more  to  the  dinner,  and  much  less  to  the  conversation  than 

3  heretofore.    But  as  soon  as  she  found  an  opportunity,  Mrs.  Beau* 

0  champ  said— 

"  Do  you  happen,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  ma'am,  to  recollect  any 

1  of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  writing  to  you  ?  I 
f     can't  say  but  what  I  should  like  to  know  who's  come  forward." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  who  had  just  completed  the  demolition  of 
a  very  savoury  plate,  and  had  been  reflecting  during  the  pleasant 
process  on  the  various  words  and  phrases  which  had  reached  her 
since  her  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  relative  to  the  first-rateness  of 
standing  of  her  already  well-secured  friend,  Mrs.  Colonel  Beau- 
champ,  promptly  replied,  and  in  accents  of  perfectly  recovered 
cordiality — 

"My  dearest  friend !  I  have  the  very  -wox^»\sfc»&  Vdl  ^O&fc^sfc^. 


mean,  raj  dear  friend?  Do  you  doubt  its  being  poa 
"  Oh  my  1  no,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.  No  doubt  a 
say  could  enter  my  thoughts,  yon  may  be  very  nose. 
who  so  well  know  the  general  and  his  uncommon  ■ 
all  matters,  leaving  everything  to  his  wife,  von  kno* 
it  does  Mem  something  like  s  miracle,  that  ho  uhouli 
write  an  invitation,  specially  as  his  lady  was  d 


It  certainly  shows  ji  moat  amiable  and  cordial  ft 
tality,"  replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby;  "  so  muck  so, 
felt  the  moment  I  read  their  two  letters,  that  it  ' 
impossible  to  refuse  the  invitation,'' 


"  Bat  I  do  hope  and  trust,  my  near  lady,"  nil 

"    ■     ■"  1  lire,  r      

n  togeth 
of  the  Union.— Say?" 


really  terrified  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  "  that  UOtMsg  ai 
be  able  to  lead  yon  aside  from  the  plan  wo  havn  ab  1 
down  together  for  the  examination  of  all  the  moat  it 


"No,  dearest  Mrs.  Colonel  Beanuhamp,"  i 
authoress  ;  "  moat  truly  may  you  affirm,  both  to  ywuri 
that  nothing  will  induce  me  to  abandon  a  project  to  n 
and  my  understanding  are  alike  pledged,  alike 
bound!" 

Hub  was  uttered  with  solemnity,  the  movement  d 
fork  being  intermitted,  and  the  raised  eyes  fixed  d 

"'Thank  God  I"   ejactukted  Mrs.    Colonel  B« 
vently;  "then  I  don't  care  a  hominy  bean  for  MrtUj 

or  child.     That  tour  can't  be  done  every  day,  from  Jn 
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Fatty  failed  not  to  do  as  she  had  declared  she  would  do  if  it  so 
med  her,  and  as  it  did  please  her,  to  scamper  into  her  mamma's 
an  the  moment  the  party  had  risen  from  table,  and  to  scamper 
wn  again  as  fast  as  she  could  run,  with  both  her  hands  full  of 
ters,  and  a  few,  for  fun,  secured  beneath  her  chin :  she  reached 
3  saloon  just  as  the  last  of  the  company  entered  it,  and  bouncing 
»  to  the  longest  table,  bent  over  it,  and  discharged  the  three 
pistons  of  her  load  at  the  same  moment. 

"There!"  she  exclaimed;  "now  then,  let's  see  what  it's  all 
out." 

"  That  dear  creature's  vivacity  will  never  be  restrained,  let  the 
Kiness  in  hand  be  ever  so  important  1 "  observed  her  mother, 
oving  with  a  very  slow  and  deliberate  pace  towards  the  table. 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  in  truth  in  no  great  hurry  to  reach  it ; 
r  not  only  the  ardent  eager-minded  Miss  Matilda  Perkins  was 
ready  bending  over  the  still  open  despatches,  and  possessing  her- 
If  of  their  contents  with  the  most  assiduous  industry, -but  very 
any  others  of  the  party  were  doing  exactly  the  same  thing,  with- 
it  the  slightest  shadow  of  restraint  or  ceremony ;  and  as  the  lady 
>  whom  they  were  addressed  happened  to  prefer  their  being  read 
r  all  the  world,  she  had  no  wish  to  check  the  operation  by  her 
resence.    But  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  showed  her  English  ignorance 
i  thus  restraining  her  steps — nothing  short  of  her  withdrawing 
er  letters  altogether,  or  so  folding  them  up  that  no  portion  of 
leir  contents  could  be  seen,  would  nave  sufficed  to  check  it. 
The  lively  Patty,  however,  either  from  consideration  for  those 
jrho  could  not  find  room  to  place  themselves  where  they  could  read 
the  various  pages  thus  displayed,  or  else  because  she  thought  it  a 
capital  joke  to  show  off  to  all  the  set  at  once  how  much  they  were 
in  fashion,  began  reading  them  aloud  with  great  distinctness,  and 
certainly  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  listened  to  her. 

"  Oh  what  a  madcap !  "  cried  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  dropping 
into  a  chair  before  she  had  reached  even  the  outskirts  of  the  throng 
that  was  pressing  round  her  daughter.  "  Is  not  Madame  Tornorino 
a  saucy  creature,  Louisa?  " 

This  was  addressed  to  the  greatly-improved  and  almost  gay 
Miss  Perkins,  who  really  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  new  life  by  the 
gentle  kindness  of  Annie  Beauchamp,  the  unceasing  good-humour 
5f  Mr.  Egerton,  and  more  still— oh,  infinitely  more — by  the  very 
marked  attentions  which  she  saw  her  dear  Matilda  receiving  from 
ill  the  American  gentlemen  who  approached  her.  To  this  appeal 
j£  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  she  replied  in  an  accent  that  really  seemed 
Jmost  fearless — 

"  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  change  in  her,  certainly, 
lA'am." 

But  what  JMiss  Louisa  Perkins  said  at  that  moment  was  of  little 

T^^ST-      ^  "0hs  1 "  *■»   " My* ! "  th®  "  Possibles ! "  that 
e  heard  from  thepartj  round  the  table,  as  Patty  proceeded  in  her 
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lecture,  were  bo  exactly  everything  that  Mrs.  Alien  Baxnaty  de- 
sired, that  the  attended  to  nothing  else.  She  caught  the  eye  of  tk 
major  (who  had  seated  himself  at  no  great  distance  from  her),  jot 
as  Patty  was  pompously  giving  forth  the  profound  admiration  and 
respect  of  some  general,  colonel,  or  major,  followed  by  the  mot 
pressing  invitation  to  his  "  mansion,"  for  as  many  weeks  or  month 
as  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  adinirahle  authoress  and  her  pufr 
to  remain ;  and  the  look  that  was  exchanged  between  them  ahowei 
their  feehnes  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  conjugal  harmony. 

"  I  am  delighted,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  when  Ptfy 
had  concluded  her  self-imposed  task,  "lam  first-rate  delighted « 
find  that  so  many  of  the  very  highest  standing  among  our  geris* 
men  and  ladies  appear  to  be  availed  of  the  obligations  theyw 
likely  to  owe  you ;  and  I  can't  enough  be  thankful  to  mpM 
for  having  lost  no  time  in  making  that  fact  generally  known  to  ilf 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  all  excessively  kind,'*  returned  Mrs.  Ala 
Barnaby,  arranging  her  heavy  gilt  bracelets  with  rather  an  ahMStifc 
44 1  perfectly  delight  in  the  country,  and  its  channmff  inhabftanlBlR 

"  Wife ! "  whispered  the  major  in  her  ear,  as  he  passed  by,  to 
leave  the  room ;  u  come  up  stairs — I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

And  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  really  wanted  to.  speak  to  him;  ■> 
permitting  him,  with  her  usual  tact,  to  disappear  before  she  im  t» 
follow  him,  she  extended  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Beauobamp,  with  the 
full  recollection  of  all  she  had  heard  of  that  lady's  reputed  weatt 
and  station,  and  said,  not  quite  in  a  whisper — 

"  Oh  my  dear  Mend !  though  of  course  exceedingly  gratified 
by  all  this,  depend  upon  it,  I  can  never  feel  for  any  other  pawn, 
charming  as  they  all  are,  what  I  feel  for  you !  It  is  quite  imp* 
sible  I  ever  should ! " 

What  a  fine  thing  is  fame !  And  must  not  Mr.  John  MOtoi 
have  been  in  some  degree  mistaken,  when  he  declared  it  to  be 

No  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil  ? 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  unquestionably  still  in  the  flesh,  and  yet 
she  had  not  only  found  this  "plant"  growing  in  the  most  dehghtftd 
abundance  in  Louisiana,  but  discovered  that  it  was  easily  convertible 
to  all  manner  of  domestic  purposes,  from  a  pot-herb  to  a  garland 
for  the  brow.  Nay,  had  she  at  that  moment  poured  several  handfes 
of  dollars  in  the  lap  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp,  that  lady  could 
not  have  considered  it  more  completely  satisfactory  payment  for  all 
she  had  done,  and  all  that  she  meant  to  do  for  the  honour,  glory, 
profit,  and  convenience  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  than  did  those  few 
words  from  her  in  return.  For  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  not  only 
acquired  fame,  but  she  knew  it ;  and  had  skill  enough  at  wee  to 
bring  it  into  current  use,  as  a  sort  of  bill  of  exchange,  which,  as  long 
aa  her  credit  lasted,  wovM.  \fcs&  n«^  well  in  payment  for 
things  in  a  country  bq  exceedvn^  fo\A<&  «&&»&3 
the  United  States  of  America- 
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On  reaching  her  room,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  found  her  husband 
already  there,  and  waiting  for  her  rather  impatiently. 

"  My  dear,"  he  began,  u  I  won't  waste  any  time  complimenting 
you  upon  the  capital  manner  in  which  you  have  set  all  these  funny 
folks  spinning,  but  I  see  it  all,  I  promise  you,  and  I  admire  your 
cleverness  accordingly.  What  you  and  1  must  talk  about,  my 
dear,  is  not  how  all  this  has  been  brought  about,  but  how  we  can 
best  turn  it  to  account." 

"  That's  quite  true,  Donny,"  she  replied,  with  a  decisive  nod, 
that  spoke  as  plainly  as  any  words  could  have  done,  how  completely 
she  agreed  with  him.  "  Don't  fancy  that  I  mean  to  content  my- 
self by  being  blown  up  by  all  these  famous  fine  words — not  a  bit  of 
it,  I  promise  you.  I  don't  see  any  good  reason  whatever  why  we 
should  not  travel  about  from  house  to  house,  as  long  as  the  fancy 
holds  them,  living  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  as  we  shall  be  sure 
to  do,  major,  and  paying  nothing  for  it  but  just  scribbling  and 
sputtering  a  little  puff,  puff,  puff,  as  we  go  along.  Shan't  we 
'progress*  like  a  steam-engine! " 

The  major  clapped  his  hands,  and  laughed  aloud. 

"By  Jove!  my  Barnaby,"  he  cried,  "I  think  I  am  more 
heartily  in  love  with  you  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life ;  and  I  don't 
believe  you've  got  your  equal  in  the  old  world,  or  the  new  either. 
To  be  sure,  my  love,  that's  what  we'll  do !  It  is  exactly  the  very 
thing  that  came  into  my  head  as  Fatty  was  reading ;  and  it  will 
be  perhaps  a  better  spec  than  even  your  quick  wit  is  quite  aware 
of.  Of  course,  I  am  not  quite  idle  on  my  side ;  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  a  shame  if  I  was,  and  you  working  away  as  you  do ;  and  I  have 
found  out  a  thing  or  two  about  these  rich  planter  people.  You, 
my  dear,  have  got  hold  of  their  staple  passion,  as  I  may  call  it,  or 
rather  of  their  two  staple  passions — that  is  to  say,  their  vanity 
about  their  country  and  their  greatness,  and  their  red-hot  terror 
of  losing  hold  of  their  slaves.  Now  you'll  keep  on  working  'em 
on  this  side,  while  I'll  keep  on  playing  'em,  deary,  upon  another. 
I  find  that  there  isn't  scarcely  one  of  these  rich  slave-holding  chaps, 
who  make  their  niggers  wait  upon  them  up  and  down,  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  so  that  they  do  little  or  nothing  but  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
and  spit  for  themselves — I  am  told  that  there  isn't  scarcely  one  of 
'em  who  doesn't,  more  or  less,  try  to  keep  themselves  awake  by 

Elay.  Now  can  you  fancy  anything,  my  dear,  falling  out  much 
etter  than  that  ?  We  shall  have  to  write  a  letter  of  thanks,  wife, 
upon  my  soul  we  shall,  to  those  precious  relations  of  yours  that 
played  bo-peep  behind  the  curtain.  We  shall  be  living  upon  roses 
here — I  see  it  as  plain  as  the  handsome  nose  in  your  face,  my 
Barnaby.  For  you  may  just  remember,  if  you  please,  that  credit 
doesn't  hold  out  for  ever,  even  in  London,  and  with  a  fine  house, 
and  a  fine  wife,  like  you,  to  back  it,  Christmas  would  have  been 
sure  to  come,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  and  a  few  liitla  t&Xs^xs^  <5>a»x.% 
would  have  been  sure  to  come  vrith.  W,  'w^uerefcJfc  Va-  ^&sjs>\&rsbr&. 
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land,  it  teem  exceedingly  probable,  I  think,  that  we  shah*  sab 
money  and  spend  none.*' 

41  Exactly  bo,"  replied  hit  wife,  bowing  to  haxu  *H*t,Mr, 
Major,  »  precisely  the  scheme  I  hate  conoaWod  lev  n*  oMagii 
next  four  or  five  months,  perhaps.  And  them,  if  my  weak  fcass* 
pleted,  and  I  get  paid  for  it  in  hard  cash,  a*  these  pemfcoyl 
shall  be,  we  may  then  venture,  I  think,  to  take  a  hones  of  oaron. 
I  should  like  it  to  be  in  the  capital,  Donmy,  if  they  weals  kt 
make  np  their  minds  as  to  where  that  is,  but  it  seems  hard  total 
any  two  of  'em  that  agree  upon  that  point.'9 

"  Never  mind  that,  my  dear,"  returned  the  major,  snamej  I 
u  when  we  do  settle  down  we  will  take  can  to  fix  upon  jnstsssV 
erer  we  think  pleasantest;  and  if  we  go  on  as  we  expeettofe,* 
shall  be  able  to  pick  and  choose  as  we  like.  Bat  now,  «jr  ess, 
let  us  come  to  business.  To  which  of  all  these  peopb  wslsk 
best  to  go  to  first?" 

"  To  the  Beauchamps,  Donny.  Stick  to  the  Beajsclan*a,sf 
dear,  in  the  first  instance.  It  will  look  best,  a>  grant  deal,  sssvn 
of  all  the  fuss  I  have  been  making  about  nay  love,  and  afjofts, 
and  admiration,  and  gratitude,  and  ail  the  rest  of  it.  Banks,  ttf 
certainly  are  very  rich;  to  is  an  inveterate  card-player,  manes 
way,  and  that  ahe  knows  how  to  set  a  thing:  gomjr,  we  hsvs  hi 
capital  good  proof  already.  So  I  say,  stiek  to  the  Beancaaaete 
first.  But,  then,  you  must  please  to  observe  that  I  dont  mesas) 
go  galivanting  in  a  steamboat  all  down  these  everlasting  bssb, 
that  they  talk  about,  for  I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  course  tint  tt 
should  be  expected  to  pay  our  own  expenses  on  board,  anijnt 
think  what  that  would  come  to,  with  ratty  and  her  Don  npos  osr 
hands !  Whereas,  you'll  observe,  that  when  we  get  to  their  slags* 
Big-Gang  Bank,  that  they  all  talk  about,  there  will  beam esisf 
paying — except,  indeed,  that  if  the  Perkinses  really  get  in  teas 
too,  I  shall  expect  that  they  will  make  us  some  coradentioa  tr 
it.  They  need  not  pay  us  quite  as  much  as  they  would  at  a  boatsV 
ing-house,  you  know ;  but  they  can't  expect  we  should  dragtass 
about  for  nothing." 

"  My  dear  love,"  replied  the  major,  "  your  notions  on  ever/ 
point  are  so  clear,  so  clever,  so  quick — in  short,  bo  admirabk  is 
every  way,  that  I  should  be  a  great  deal  worse  -than  a  fool  if  I 
attempted  to  check  or  control  you  on  any  subject  of  business  what- 
ever. Anything  of  that  kind  with  the  Perkinses,  I  should  lens 
entirely  to  you.  In  fact,  to  say  the  honest  truth,  I  dont  fal  tsst 
I  have  tact  and  skill  enough  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  myseh^  bat 
I  give  you  carte  blanche,  my  dear." 

"  Very  well,  major,"  returned  the  lady,  laughing,  "I  under- 
stand perfectly.    You  would  like  to  get  the  dollars,  but  yon  wosM 
not  like  the  asking  for  ^o&m.   "rVfc  wwr  mind,  nry  daw,  H 
undertake  all  that,  provVofli^cwx  towft.  $qp*>\fe  xm^ens^iosf    . 
name  a  little— I  really  mnste  to  \\*fc,T!»fc»> «  ^%»»fi*»wh>sv  \ 


1to  thing  look  right  and  reasonable,  aa  I  should  cer- 

please,  my  love.  My  name  is  your  own,  you  know, 
yon  may  use  it  as  you  like — and  luckily  they  are  both 
gly,  that  I  can't  say  I  care  mnch  what  you  say.  But 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  our  starting?  What  do 
«iy  to  your  dear  friend  ?  " 

to  this  question,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  entered  at  some 
n  explanation  of  her  views,  and  as  the  result  will  show 
were,  we  may  leave  the  conjugal  consultation  unin- 

lauchamp  had  left  the  saloon  by  her  usual  point  of 
iudow,  as  soon  as  Madame  Tornorino  commenced  the 
1  of  her  mamma's  letters ;  for  to  say  truth,  there  was 

the  manner  and  bearing  of  this  English  beauty  which 
larly  irritated  the  nerves  of  the  young  American. 
'ever,  followed  her  example ;  for  no  single  individual 
pt  herself,  seemed  without  some  feeling  of  curiosity  as 
is  of  the  despatches  that  Madame  Tornorino  was  thus 
ic.  Even  Mr.  Egerton,  though  hitherto  he  had  not 
r  very  strong  feeling'  of  interest  in  the  immediate  con- 
3r  and  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  was  now  evidently  listen- 
rest  of  the  company  to  these  flattering  testimonials  of 
and  Carolinian  esteem ;  nor  did  his  attention  to  the 
ax  reader  relax  till  she  had,  in  loud  and  distinct  tones, 
;  the  perusal  of  every  document. 
Patty's  throwing  down  the  last  sheet,  and  exclaiming, 
ft  all!"  be  immediately  walked  up  to  Miss  Louisa 
offering  his  arm,  said— 

not  think.  Miss  Perkins,  that  we  should  find  the  air 
f  very  refreshing?  " 

i  moment  the  kind-hearted  Louisa  paused  to  consider 
>  were  any  possible  means  by  which  she  could  transfer 
i  her  sister ;  but  perceiving,  on  turning  her  eyes  round 
ler,  that  she  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  Mr. 
nsthackle,  she  smiled  a  ready  assent  to  the  agreeable 

taking  the  young  man's  offered  arm,  walked  through 
dow  at  which  Annie  Beauchamp  had  disappeared, 
ng  lady,  whom  for  a  few  minutes  Miss  Louisa  had 
en,  was  seated  on  her  favourite  bench  beneath  the 
with  her  eyes  fixed  in  rather  a  vacant  glance  upon 
ge-tree  immediately  opposite  to  her. 
rme!  There's  that  nice  young  lady  all  by  herself  I" 
as  Louisa,  using  a  little  gentle  influence  upon  the  arm 
tnion,  in  order  to  lead  his  steps  towards  her.  "  And. 
a  you  been  here,  all  alone,  my  dear?  "  she  continued, 
ib  solitary  beauty  with  an  affectionate  smile.  "I 
ere  all  in  the  (treat  mom  together,  listening  to  Miav 
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Putty  bawling  oat  those  surprisingly  kind  letter*  that  hro 
addressed  to  her  mamma.  I  will  not  deny  that  I,  for  one, 
rather  curious  to  hear  them,  but  yet  I  think  if  I  had  knows 
you  were  sitting  quietly  here  by  yourself,  I  should  hare  beet 
to  leave  Miss  Patty  and  the  letters,  for  the  plcasuio  of  hsauMj 
talk  a  Utile." 

Annie  smiled  in  return  to  this  speech,  bat  not  very  gify 
moving  to  the  end  of  the  bench,  made  room  lor  Miss  Low  to 
beside  her.     Mr.  Egerton  looked  a  little  uncertain  what  to  dfcfci 
after  the  hesitation  of  a  moment,  he  took  advantage  sf  *■ 
Louisa's  evident  intention  to  leave  space  sufficient  lor  him  sa^ai 
sat  himself  down  beside  her. 

As  neither  of  her  companions  seemed  at  all  inclined  to  amm 
Miss  Perkins  seemed  to  think  it  incumbent  on  her  to  talksBft 
herself,  and  began  accordingly — 

" 1  can't  help  thinking,  Miss  Beaudiamp,'*  she  said,  "tint* 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  your  country  must  be  the  kindest  aria* 
hospitable  people  in  the  world.  I  could  not  have  believed  ftp* 
sible  that  we  should  all  of  us  have  received  such  a  quite  woadrf 
number  of  invitations,  and  not  one  of  us  knowing  a  single  sal> 
the  whole  country,  only  a  few  days  ago,  almost  as  one  may  aw.  I 
am  sure  Mrs.  O— Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  I  mean,  has  good  rasa* 
praise  the  country,  and  all  the  people  in  it,  if  she  is  really  goisga 
write  a  book,  for  I  certainly  think  that  they  are  kinder  ana  os* 
hospitable  than  any  nation  I  ever  heard  of  in  all  my  life  beta, 
and:  I  shall  always  say  so,  though  I  shant  write  it." 

This  was  a  very  long  speech  for  Miss  Louisa  Perkins  to  nab; 
but  still  it  did  not  produce  the  effect  she  desired,  by  making  1« 
companions  talk  too,  for-  neither  of  them  spoke  a  single  word.  Mr- 
Egerton  might  have  been  seen,  however,  if  any  one  had  happesrf 
to  look  at  him,  stealing  a  glance  across  his  neighbour  at  theboat* 
ful  young  face  beyond  her.  Perhaps  the  owner  of  that  betntitt 
young  face  was  aware  of  it,  for  the  delicately  pale  cheek  UusVrf 
deeply,  and  seemed  to  send  its  bright  reflection  even  to  the  bow 
and:  neck.  But  the  head  was  instantly  turned  away,  and  <■ 
curious  young  Englishman  had  no  opportunity  at  that  momenta* 
criticising  its  American  contour. 

"  Your  sister  is  trying,  I  think,  to  catch  your  eye,  Miss  Perkna,' 
said  Mr.  Egerton ;  u  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  she  wants  you  to 
go  to  her." 

"  Dear  me,  you  don't  say  so  ?"  said  Miss  Louisa,  hastily  statist 
up,  and  hurrying  away ;  "  and  yet  I  wonder,  too,  considering — -  > 

But  she  moved  so  quickly,  that  she  was  out  of  hearing,  sat 
within  the  window  before  she  could  finish  the  sentence. 

The  young  lady  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  other  skbof 
her,  had  so  completely  \.\xroe&  \ksk3&  «fra^  leaning  over  the  sm 
of  the  bench  which  tney  wsw$all^Bft%  3ca  *q&.  t*k 
<iiately  to  perceive  \*er  de<£*x\»xtt*. 
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"Miss  Beauchamp!"  said  Mr.  Egertou,  gently — so  gently, 
nd,  that  it  was  extraordinary  his  voice  should  have  made  her 
rt  as  it  did.  "  Miss  Beauchamp,"  said  he,  u  I  have  a  proposal — 
lean  that  I  have  a  bargain  to  propose  to  you ;  will  you  listen  to  it?" 
The  American  young  lady  started  a  little  at  hearing  these 
nfe,  and  upon  looking  round,  and  finding  herself  tSte-h-tete  with 
i  English  young  gentleman  who  spoke  them,  half  rose  from  her 
t  with  the  intention  of  walking  away.  But  the  second  thought 
ich  prevented  her  doing  this,  not  only  came  quickly,  but 
adedly ;  and  it  was  with  an  air  of  being  very  particularly  deter- 
aed  to  hear  him,  and  to  answer  him,  too,  that  she  turned  herself 
md,  and  said — 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  quite  willing  to  listen  to  you." 
Frederick  Egerton  would  perhaps  have  been  less  disconcerted  if 
)  had  answered  less  complyingly ;  but  marvelling  at  his  own 
ly  in  feeling  thus,  he  rallied,  and  proceeded  pretty  nearly  in  the 
ms  he  had  intended. 

"  That  is  very  obliging,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  not  detain  you 
ry  long.  What  I  wish  to  propose,  Miss  Beauchamp,  is  this :  let  us 
itually  agree  not  definitely  to  form  any  opinion  of  each  other's 
intry  and  countrymen  and  countrywomen,"  he  added,  with  a 
ile,  "  till  we  are  fairly  enabled  to  do  so  by  having  rather  more 
oeral  information  on  the  subject  than  we  either  of  us  possess  at 
jsent." 

Annie  eyed  him  almost  steadily,  for  about  a  second,  and  then 
ished  a  good  deal  for  having  done  so ;  but  she,  too,  rallied 
ickly,  and  replied — 

"Perhaps,  sir,  it  would  be  more  like  good  Christians  and 
isonable  human  beings  if  we  did  so." 

"  But  if  we  make  this  agreement,"  he  resumed,  with  a  smile 
ich  had  no  very  malicious  expression  in  it,  and  which  certainly 
de  him  look  very  handsome, — "  if  we  make  this  agreement,  Miss 
auchamp,  we  must  do  it  fairly  on  both  sides,  must  we  not  ?  I 
an  that  we  must  not  scruple  to  confess  to  each  other  the  observa- 
ns,  either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  which  we  may  chance  to 
ke.  This  is  necessary  to  truth  and  justice,  is  it  not  ?  " 
Either  in  the  words  themselves,  or  in  his  manner  of  speaking 
jm,  there  was  something  that  made  Annie  blush  again ;  but  this 
otion,  however  caused,  seemed  to  make  her  angry,  either  with 
rself  or  with  him,  for  she  knit  her  beautiful  brows  as  she 
>lied — 

u  If  you  wish  me  to  confess  that  I  entirely  disapprove  and  con- 
am  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  and 
lies  of  New  Orleans,  towards  some  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
England,  as  witnessed  both  by  yourself  and  me,  sir,  during  the 
&  few  days,  I  am  quite  ready  to  gratify  you.  I  do  disapprove 
'  condemn  it  greatly." 
l<  ;perhapB  you  mean,"  said  Egerton,  colouring  a  little  in  his  turn, 

K 
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"  pcrliaps  you  mean,  Miss  Bontihsmp,  that  yon  disappwifn  ad 
condemn  any  and  every  hospitality  or  kindness  of  any  sort  offend 
from  the  inhabitants  of  your  country  toward*  the  JwhaMtmted 
mine?" 

"  No ! "  she  replied,  but  in  an  altered  and  leas  haughty  tone. 
"  No !  I  mean  not  that.  I  mean  that  I  am  sorry  and  asbswdle 
perceive  that  even  the  admirable  judgment  and  good  wami 
Americans  can  be  blinded  and  rendered  naoloas  by— by  ttir 
prejudices." 

Egerton  perceived  that  he  had  touched  a  string  which  Tibnfal 
too  strongly  for  pique  or  pettdshness  to  effect  the  tonewskki 
produced.  He  longed  to  speak  to  the  beautiful  and  intdajnt 
looking  young  creature  before  him  with  more  of  candour  aadom- 
mon-sense  than  he  had  yet  done,  but  Mt  strangely  at  a  lost  hwti  I 
begin.  He  was  perplexed  not  only  by  his  own  embarrmeniMBt,**  I 
by  seeking  to  comprehend  why  he  felt  it. 

Was  he  afraid  of  Miss  Annie  Beauchamp?  Absurd  ifal 
He  rejected  it  indignantly,  and,  mastering  the  sort  of  ahynaa  witk 
had  chocked  him,  he  said  more  seriously,  and  perhaps, , too,  *& 
more  punctilious  respect  than  he  had  ever  before  need  m  addnaaj 
her— 

"  May  I  venture,  Miss  Beauchamp,  to  believe  that,  in  vsj 
the  word  pnjudict  on  the  subject  to  which  I  think  you  afafc 
your  opinions  respecting  it  are  at  all  like  what  yoa  suppose  salt 
to  bo?" 

"  I  would  rather  have  avoided  all  conversation  with  yoa  on 
such  a  topic,  sir,"  replied  Annie,  after  meditating  for  a  moment; 
"  but  yet,  I  believe  that  I  have  no  right  to  think  you  mean  to 
pain  me  by  speaking  on  it.    Nobody,  I  believe,  supposes  that  say 
inhabitant  of  a  slave  State  can  see  anything  to  lament  in  the  a** 
which  exist  in  it.    This  is  not  a  very  fair  judgment— but  it  > 
idle  to  complain  of  it ;  for  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  injustice  tfarf  * 
done  us.     There  are  many  among  us  who  judge  you— I  Bfitt 
your  country — more  fairly,  Mr.  Egerton.    All  Americana,  as  yos 
would   find  if  you   knew   more   individuals    among  them,--*]! 
Americans  do  not  suppose  that  all  Englishmen  approve  the  atro- 
cities practised  upon  children  in  your  manufacturing  districts,  nor 
would  they  think  it  right  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  c& 
approve  the  regulations  now  enforced  by  your  poor-laws." 

Egerton  listened  to  her  with  great  attention,  and  certainly  with 
great  astonishment  also.  Her  words  and  manner  produced,  more- ' 
over,  another  feeling,  but  this  related  rather  to  himself  than  to 
her.  He  began  to  suspect,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  injustice; 
that  he  had  formed  his  opinions  hastily,  and  without  sufficient 
grounds,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  he  had  not  allowed  enough  for 
individual  exceptions  \  vsA,  m\h  thft  candour  which  such  setf- 
cofldemnation  was  likely  to  ^iQ&\vcfe^Vfcra$»ftr-- 

"I  believe  you  are  very  t\^^^^^«»»^»ks^-  V*afcw*^ 
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we  English  do  all  of  us  form  opinions,  and  pronounce  them  too,  a 
great  deal  too  much  upon  general  views,  without  seeking — as  we 
ought  to  do — for  exceptions  that  might  lead  to  modify  them. 
Your  words  have  suggested  this  very  useful  truth,  and  I  shall  not 
forget  them.  But  you  will  allow,  I  am  sure,  that,  in  order  to 
make  this  productive  of  all  the  good  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  occasionally  meet  with  good  sense  and 
candour  equal  to  your  own,  and  that  all  our  attempts  to  become 
acquainted  with  your  widely-extended  and  important  country 
should  not  be  always  and  for  ever  met  with  the  broad  assertion — 
that  it  is  the  best  and  wisest  in  the  world.  This  is  a  species  of 
information  which  it  is  impossible  to  receive  in  the  sort  of  whole- 
sale manner  in  which  it  is  given,  and  it  is  often  rejected  en  masse, 
because  offered  en  masse" 

These  words  produced  on  the  mind  of  Annie  Beauchamp  an 
.effect  exceedingly  like  what  hers  had  produced  on  that  of  Frederic 
Egerton ;  that  is  to  say,  she  felt  there  might  be  some  truth  in 
them,  and  the  coincidence  made  her  blush  again ;  but  she  smiled 
too,  and  in  such  a  sort,  that  the  young  Englishman  not  only 
thought  her  a  thousand  times  handsomer  than  ever,  but  he  thought 
also— and  very  nearly  independent  of  any  such  consideration — that 
he  should  greatly  like  to  converse  further  with  her  now  that  so 
much  of  the  prejudice,  which  had  mutually  influenced  them,  seemed 
in  so  fair  a.  way  of  being  lessened,  at  least,  if  not  altogether 
removed. 

But  exactly  at  this  moment,  and  before  Frederic  had  advanced 
further  than  gently  smiling  in  return,  Miss  Louisa  Perkins  came 
back  again  through  the  window,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  You  are  quite  mistaken  in  fancying  my  sister 
wanted  me,  my  dear  young  gentleman ;  for,  instead  of  that,  I 
believe,  between  you  and  I,  she  would  a  good  deal  rather  that  I 
should  just  stay  away.  It  was  some  time  after  I  went  in  before 
I  could  see  at  all,  for  you  know  they  make  the  room  so  dark  with 
blinds ;  but  when  I  did  And  her  at  last,  I  saw  in  a  minute  that  I 
had  better  keep  away,  for  she  was  talking  with  another  person  bo 
very  earnestly,  that  they  neither  of  them  seemed  as  if  they  wanted 
any  more  company." 

This  was  all  said  in  a  manner  so  unusually  lively  and  with 
such,  an  air  of  extreme  satisfaction,  that  it  seemed  as  if  her  return 
to  the  balcony  was  particularly  agreeable  to  her  feelings.  Miss 
Beauchamp  again  made  room  for  her  beside  herself,  but,  whether 
she  was  quite  as  much  delighted  at  this  renewed  arrangement  as 
Miss  Louisa,  may  be  doubted. 

As  to  Egerton,  he  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  to  leave  the 
matter  in  any  doubt,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  himself ;  for,  with- 
out attempting  to  utter  a  word  in  reply  to  Miss  Perkins's  infor- 
mation, he  started  from  his  place,  and,  passing  hastily  through  iha 
saloon,  left  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XXHL 

Another  large  party,  of  which  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  m  agab 
very  decidedly  the  heroine,  concluded  the  day,  and  it  was  not  tffl 
the  following  morning  that  any  opporunity  occurred  for  her  to 
converse  with  her  still  more  highly-favoured  friend,  Ha.  Colonel 
Beauchamp,  upon  the  important  subject  of  their  approaching  4> 
part  ure. 

A  very  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  the  former!*^ 
state  of  mind,  since  the  subject  had  been  last  canvassed  betwa 
them ;  and  though,  in  point  of  time,  this  interval  had  not  exceeded 
three  days,  whole  years  sometimes  pass  over  us  without  prodttkf 
an  equally  decisive  effect.  There  was,  as  the  reader  may  brtai 
time  De  pretty  tolerably  well  aware,  a  good  deal  of  native  dean* 
ness  of  purpose  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  and  via 
she  had  determined  upon  doing  anything,  she  mnerauy  did  it 
But  notwithstanding  this  strong  propensity  to  having  heron 
way,  the  admirable  fund  of  good  sense  which  she  possessed  jt» 
vented  that  way,  for  the  most  next,  from  leading  her  astray  mm 
her  interest,  and  therefore,  in  all  former  conversations  wmMft 
Beauchamp  upon  the  subject  of  the  plans  they  were  to  pan* 
together,  she  had  hardly  felt  conscious  of  having  any  wish  or  vH 
except  that  of  ingratiating  herself  still  further  in  the  favoar  d 
that  lady,  and  promoting  everything  that  could  lead  to  increaaag 
their  intercourse  and  intimacy. 

But  now  matters  were  altogether  changed,  and  their  mutual 
position  prettv  nearly  reversed.  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  felt  all  over 
that  it  was  she  who  was  the  person  to  confer  honour,  and  Ma 
Colonel  Beauchamp  the  person  to  receive  it.  Id  her  opinka, 
therefore,  it  followed  naturally  that  for  the  future,  that  hdyt 
wishes  and  convenience  were  on  all  points  to  give  way  to  her  own; 
and  though  quite  determined  not  to  permit  either  will  or  whina— 
no,  not  even  her  own,  to  deprive  her  of  the  solid  advantages  which 
she  intended  to  reap  from  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  wealthy 
planter's  lady,  her  mode  of  addressing  her  when  they  were  next 
tete-a-tete,  approached  very  nearly  in  spirit  to  the  celebrated— 

'Tis  mine  to  tpeak,  and  thine  to  hear— 

of  the  romance.  Nor  was  she  at  all  mistaken  in  the  calculation 
she  had  made  respecting  the  degree  in  which  this  was  likely  to  be 
endured,  without  producing  any  disagreeable  result  whatever. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that 
her  dear  Mend  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  the  delightful  steam- 
boat excursion  they  were  all  to  make  together ;  but  as  to  anger,  no 
such  feeling  ever  entered  W  \h»&»*3A  ^a&\Ras>  her  heart;  and 
her  first  words  were,  after  \**33axa^  ^Ksttfegf&j  <unstoj^**fc  i 
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would  have  said,  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Mrs. 
Allen  Barnaby's  intentions — 

"  Then  you  don't  think,  I  expect,  that  you  should  be  able  to 
fix  yourself  for  another  long  journey  so  soon  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  set  off  upon  another  long  journey  so 
soon,"  returned  the  authoress,  slightly  smiling;  "but  not  from 
any  fear  of  fatigue,  or  over-exertion.  Where  the  mind  is  forcibly 
sustained,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  the  body  rarely  gives  way.  No !  My 
reasons  for  this  alteration  are  wholly  distinct  from  any  idea  of 
mere  personal  pleasure,  or  personal  inconvenience.  From  you,  my 
dear  madam,  I  have  no  reserves,  nor  do  I  wish  to  have  any ;  the 
generous,  the  truly  liberal  hospitality  with  which  you  have  invited 
myself  and  the  whole  of  my  suite  to  ybur  house  at  Big-Gang 
Bank,  can  never  be  remembered  without  a  feeling  of  gratified,  and, 
let  me  say,  grateful  affection.  I  mean,  I  fully  mean,  to  accept  this 
hospitality,  and  to  repose  with  my  important  manuscript  before 
me,  under  the  shadow  of  your  friendly  sugar-canes,  well-knowing 
that  I  can  in  no  way  so  well  prove  to  you  how  thoroughly  I  appre- 
ciate your  kindness,  as  by  accepting  it/' 

"  And  there  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  right,  my  dearest  lady,"replied 
the  really  delighted  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  "  There  is  nothing  that  I 
know  of  that  would  be  so  always  agreeable  to  me  as  that ;  and  to 
my  husband,  the  colonel,  I  expect,  as  much  as  to  me.  For  in 
course,  I  calculate  upon  your  husband,  the  major,  not  forgetting 
his  card-playing,  because  he  is  in  the  country.  He  is  too  smart  a 
gentleman  for  that,  I  expect." 

"  Oh,  no !  There  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  it,  I  am  sure," 
returned  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with  an  encouraging  nod.  "  The 
major  is  really  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  in  the  world,  and 
would  rather,  I  am  convinced,  play  every  night  of  his  life  to  amuse 
and  please  so  excellent  a  person  as  the  colonel,  than  follow  any 
more  favourite  pursuit  of  his  own.  And  to  make  you  quite  easy 
on  that  head,  I  can  assure  you  that  he  really  does  not  dislike  cards 
at  all  himself.  All  men  of  fashion  with  us,  you  know,  are  accus- 
tomed to  play,  and  rather  high,  too,  even  from  their  earliest 
childhood,  and  this  of  course  becomes  habitual  to  them,  so  that 
scarcely  any  of  our  really  distinguished  men  ever  like  to  go  to  bed 
till  they  have  passed  their  accustomed  hour  or  two  at  play.  So  do 
not  let  that  worry  you,  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  it  will  all  do  very 
well,  I  dare  say.  The  major,  as  you  may  naturally  suppose,  has 
been  accustomed  to  have  his  attention  roused  and  kept  awake  by  a 
tolerably  high  stake.  All  men  of  fortune  are  used  to  that,  I  presume, 
in  every  country.  But  there  is  no  danger  that  our  gentlemen  should 
differ  about  that  point — and  in  short,  I  look  forward  to  enjoying  a 
long  visit  to  you  exceedingly." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who  had  already  began  running  over  in  her 
mind  the  different  people  to  whom  she  could  &&\*  o&  V<et  '■Ksaa&csssoa. 
guest,  replied  with  the  most  cordial  eaxiieatowesss  sssKH^^VsstSkafc 
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there  was  nothing  tho  colonel  would  not  feel  ready  and  bound  to 
do,  in  order  to  show  his  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  admhsU*. 
elegant  expressions  respecting  the  slave  business,  which  Mn  Alka 
Barnaby  had  read  up  to  them. 

"  On  that  point,"  replied  our  authoress,  with  a  good  deal  of 
solemnity,  "  on  that  point  I  shall  have  much  more  to  say.  I  oot- 
sider  it,  in  fact,  one  of  such  prodigious  importance  to  this  nofak 
country,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  believe  I  should  make  ny 
work  of  higher  utility  by  devoting  my  pages  wholly  to  the  fflwe 
States,  than  by  mixing  up  in  it  any  observations  conoerning  isst 
portion  of  the  Union  from  whence  slavery  has  been  so  unwiady 
banished.  My  general  admiration  for  the  whole  country,  and  far 
all  the  truly  superior  people  who  inhabit  it,  would  render  it 
extremely  disagreeable  to  me,  of  course,  were  I  to  feel  narf 
obliged  to  blame  the  principles  and  conduct  of  any  portion  of  then. 
And  yet,  my  dear  madam,  how  could  I  help  pointing  the  finger  of 
reprobation  against  those  who  actually  threaten,  as  one  of  tk 
gentlemen  so  well  observed  the  other  right*  to  revolutionise  Iss 
magnificent  and  unequalled  country,  by  abolishing  slavery?" 

Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp  was  in  ecstasies  while  listening  to  ft* 
speech,  and  really  seemed  to  restrain  herself  with  difficulty  firas 
falling  at  the  feet  of  the  speaker. 

"  Oh  my  I"  she  exclaimed,  while  tears  of  emotion  trembled  os 
her  eyelids ;  "  I  expect  that  you  do  understand  the  nature  of  tat 
Union  better  than  any  gentleman  or  lady  that  ever  visited  it 
before !  Yes,  my  dear  lady,  you  are  quite  right.  There  is  not 
one  of  us  could  bear  or  abide  your  speaking  any  way  disrespectfid 
of  any  part  of  our  glorious  and  immortal  country,  and  thereun,  at 
you  most  elegantly  observe,  it  will  be  far  better,  and  preferable  a 
hundred  thousand  tunes  over,  that  you  should  write  wholly  sad 
solely  upon  the  great  blessings  and  advantages  of  slavery,  instead 
of  turning  away  from  our  quite  perfect  state,  just  to  belittle  tat 
others.  Pray  God  you  may  keep  in  the  same  .mind  about  that, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  and  then  I  shall  be  only  just  too 
happy,  that's  all." 

"  Yes,  dear  lady,  that  is  my  view  of  the  case,  exactly.  And  if 
we  can  but  contrive  to  keep  the  good  major,  and  the  rest  of  our 

rxty ,  tolerably  well  contented  and  amused  in  the  South  and  West, 
really  do  not  see  any  reason  for  our  travelling  North  and  East, 
just  to  find  what  is  rather  less  perfect." 

"  Oh  my !    Yes,  dearest  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  that  is  exactly 

hitting  it  off  to  a  nicety.    Rather  less  perfect,  that's  just  the  fret, 

Bather  less  perfect,"  repeated  the  patriotic  Mrs.  Beauohamp,  in* 

finitely  relieved  by  finding  that  nothing  which  had  been  saidupoa 

slavery  (which  was  of  course  the  subject  nearest  to  their  wans 

southern  hearts)  bad  product  vk?  ^<srj  ^gesa&y.  reduced  esthnate 

of  the  general  perfection.  c£^\has»^*a  ^^^^^^saadt 

the  enlightened  traveler. 
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"  There  is  one  other  point,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  on  which 
»    I  must  say  a  word  or  two,"  resumed  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with  an 

*  affectionate  smile.  "You  must  promise  not  to  think  that  my 
■i    bringing  all  my  party  with  me  is  any  mark  of  ostentation.     Of 

course  you  know  that  with  us  an  author  of  any  celebrity  is  con- 

hp  sidered  as  paying  the  very  highest  compliment  possible,  by  bringing 

■I  friends  with  him  to  any  house  where  he  may  be  invited ;  it  is 

^  *  always  considered  as  a  proof  that  he  looks  upon  the  family  he  visits 

wd  as  worthy  to  become  a  part  of  his  own  chosen  circle ;  and  this  feel- 

rt  ing  indeed  is  carried  so  far,  that  I  have  known  every  one  of  a  party 

m  of  ten,  who  accompanied  one  of  our  favourite  writers  to  a  noble- 

■f  man's  place  in  the  country,  desired  to  give  their  autographs,  which 

■f  were  accordingly  inscribed   in  the  album  of  the  duchess — the 

#  duchess?  Yes,  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  the  duchess — my  own 
»i  favourite  duchess,  who  is  always  so  kind  to  me.  I  just  mention 
m  this  circumstance,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  to  show  that  in  bring- 
i  ing  my  party  with  me,  I  am  paying  you  the  greatest  compliment  I 
J  have  in  my  power  to  bestow.  And  I  wish  you  to  be  aware,  my 
i  dear  Mend,  that  this  is  my  reason  for  doing  it,  and  not  any  foolish 
f  feeling  of  ostentation.    I  hope  you  understand  this  ?  " 

i  "  I  do,  my  dearest  lady,  most  perfectly  and  entirely,"  replied 

I  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  warmly.  "  I  feel  all  your  goodness  and  kindness 
to  me  and  my  country,  and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  that  I  can 
do  to  make  Big-Gang  Bank  agreeable  to  you.  Only  dear,  dear 
lady,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  be  running  away  in  a  hurry.  It  is- 
a  great  wide  town  of  a  place,  as  you  will  see,  and  there  will  be 
room  enough  for  you  and  your  friends,  and  a  heap  ot  folks  besides, 
if  you  should  like  more  company.  And  that,  my  dear  lady,  is  one 
of  the  blessed  advantages  of  having  a  gang  of  slaves  at  command. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  if  you  travelled  eastward  to  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  and  New  York,  or  to  any  of  the  unfortunate  free 
states,  you  would  find  that  noble-minded  as  all  the  people  are,  on 
account  of  their  being  Americans,  they  would  be  so  fretted  and 
troubled  about  where  to  get  help,  that  ten  to  one  they  would  not 
be  able  to  invite  you  to  their  houses,  so  many  at  a  time,  as  we 
can  do." 

"  Poor  things !  Is  it  possible  that  their  foolish  prejudices  keep 
them  in  so  degraded  a  condition  ?  It  is  really  pitiable ! "  returned 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  adding,  with  great  sincerity,  "  I  really  doubt 
if,  under  all  the  circumstances,  notwithstanding  my  reverence  for 
them  as  Americans,  I  really  very  much  doubt  if  1  should  find  every- 
thing there  as  completely  to  my  taste  as  I  do  here." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  again  applauded  the  admirable  good  sense 
and  discrimination  of  her  friend,  and  they  parted,  after  its  having 
been  made  perfectly  well  understood  that  the  time  of  their  setting 
off  together  for  Big-Gang  Bank,  was  to  be  entirely  regulated  by 
the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby. 

Our  provident  and  thoughtful  Yrcxtime  "hail  ffcea&g  -wEfctasa^aK* 
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eloquent,  amiable,  and  satisfactory  letters  to  all  her-New  OrW 
correspondents,  in  reply  to  their  invitations;  and  she  nowitai 
-with  a  list  in  her  hand  of  the  names  and  the  places,  bar  pranaed 
visits  to  which  were  likely  to  maintain  the  whole  party  at  free  qur- 
ten  for  at  least  six  months  to  come. 

"Bravo!"  she  exclaimed  aloud  to  her  heart;  "andncwfcn 
little  visit  to  the  dear  good  Perkinses," 

She  found  the  two  sisters  in  a  very  comfortable  state  of  and, 
and  by  the  help  of  a  little  ingenuity  in  a  more  comfortable  state  rf 
body,  too,  than  could  have  been  expected,  considering  the  wd 
temperature  of  the  quarters  that  had  been  assigned  them.  TWr 
bedroom  was  indeed  almost  intolerably  small,  and  mtolersblrht; 
but  the  good-natured  Cleopatra  hinted  to  them  that  nobody  enr 
came  into  the  wide  sort  of  corridor  upon  which  their  attic  tpft* 
raent  opened,  and  which,  as  is  usual  in  most  houses  is  tfatt 
region,  stretched  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  except  to  ka\ 
for  boxes  and  trunks,  that  being  the  great  receptacle  for  all  «A 
articles. 

After  receiving  this  hint,  which  was  made  intelligible  by  sufcj 
grimaces,  indicating  the  possibility  of  putting  forth  from  tiff 
crowded  room  a  table  and  chairs,  the  sisters  ventured,  without  any 
more  special  permission,  to  establish  themselves  there  during  tk 
performance  of  all  the  needful  stitchery  which  little  wardrobes  re- 
quire ;  and  though  its  vicinity  to  the  roof  gave  it  rather  a  fearfnl 
resemblance  to  the  Piombi  of  Venice,  it  had  a  strong  current  of « 
passing  through  it,  and  they  both  agreed  in  thinking  it  better  to 
sneeze  than  to  be  stifled. 

Here  it  was  then,  that  with  thimble  and  scissors,  and  pfacuthka 
and  wire,  and  remnants  of  lace,  and  well-smoothed  knots  of  ribbon, 
the  fair  Matilda  fabricated  caps  and  tuckers  to  her  heart's  content; 
while  her  willing  well-pleased  sister,  sat  opposite  to  her  darning 
the  stockings  of  both.  Had  they  been  discovered  so  employed  t 
few  short  days  before,  the  scene  would  have  had  quite  a  different 
aspect ;  for  Miss  Matilda  might  probably  have  been  groaning  under 
the  necessity  of  decorating  a  head  and  bosom  that  appeared  of  value 
to  no  one  but  herself;  and  even  the  more  gentle-tempered  Louisa, 
if  not  equally  bitter  and  fretful  in  her  misery,  might  have  been 
looking  very  nearly  as  sad,  from  her  dread  lest  the  solemn  promise 
she  had  received  from  her  sister  might  not  avail  to  preserve  her 
from  the  self-destruction  to  which  the  utter  indifference  of  all  the 
American  gentlemen  they  had  yet  seen  seemed  but  too  directly  to 
lead. 

But  now  the  aspect  of  everything  was  changed.     Matilda  was 

actually  talking  to  her  sister  and  laughing ;  while  the  happy  Louis*, 

instead  of  dreading  what  she  might  hear  her  say  next,  sat  listening 

&nd  darning,  and  darning  and  listening,  with  the  most  conifortabfe 

air  imaginable*,  and  not  w\£hao&  \&\^\Rstau^-tha&  among  the 

many  pretty  speeches  Tepeate&  to  \ast  ^\^^\tt^^Qft*m&N\ 
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cby  unmarried  American  gentlemen,  she  might  hear  something 
t  Bounded  really  promising, 

"So,  girls!"  began  the  panting  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  as  she 
reached  them,  "  yon  are  high  enough  to  be  sure,  at  the  very  tip 
•  of  all  things ;  but  when  one  does  get  here,  it  is  fresh  and  plea- 
£  enough.    Get  a  chair  for  me,  Louisa,  that's  a  good  soul." 
And  then,  upon  the  gentle  spinster's  running  off  to  obey  her, 
dropped  into  that  which  she  had  left,  fanning  herself  with  the 
ightftu  vegetable  fan  of  New  Orleans,  which  she  rarely  put  out 
her  hand,  except  when  asleep,  and  turning  her  ample  person  in 
directions  to  catch  the  current  of  air,  she  exclaimed — 
"  Upon  my  word  you  have  managed  well,  ladies !   Ill  be  hanged 
[  have  felt  any  place  so  cool  since  I've  been  in  this  stove  of  a 
vn." 

"  Oh  dear  me !  I'm  glad  you  like  it ! "  replied  the  kind  Louisa, 
iduously  arranging  a  ragged  footstool  for  her  accommodation, 
d  without  in  the  least  intending  to  be  ironical,  as  some  might 
ve  fancied,  could  they  have  felt  the  atmosphere  that  was  thus 
plauded.  "  I  do  believe  it  is  not  much  hotter  here  in  the  garrets 
an  it  is  down  below." 

41  Hotter,  Louisa !  I  tell  you  it's  twenty  times  cooler  than  our 
am ;  but  I  do  believe  you  two  are  very  sharp  and  clever  in  look- 
g  after  your  own  comforts,  and  that's  one  reason  why  I  think 
iu  will  be  pleased  at  hearing  what  I  am  come  to  say  to  you 
>w." 

The  sisters  were  all  attention,  and  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  pro- 
eded — 

"  There  is  no  need,  I  suppose,  for  me  to  tell  you,  girls,  that  I'm 
)t  already  to  be  all  the  fashion  at  New  Orleans.  I  suppose  you 
ive  found  that  out  for  yourselves?" 

"  I  think  so,  indeed,  my  dearest  friend,  and  no  wonder,"  re- 
irned  Matilda ;  and,  "  Yes,  indeed,  ma'am,  'tis  quite  plain,  as  you 
iy,"  chimed  in  Louisa. 

"  Well,  then,  I  hope  you  will  be  ready  to  allow  that  I  am,  not- 
ithstanding  all  that,  the  same  good,  kind  Mend  you  have  ever 
iund  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  one  of  my  first  thoughts  has  been, 
)w  to  make  you  two  share  in  the  advantages  which  all  this  fashion 
id  admiration  brings  with  it." 

"  Oh,  my  dearest,  my  most  adored  friend ! "  exclaimed  the 
thusiastic  Miss  Matilda,  clasping  her  hands,  and  fully  persuaded 
it  they  were  to  be  taken  upon  some  exceedingly  gay  visit. 
"  Listen  to  me  quietly,  Matilda,  my  dear,  and  you  will  see  that  it 
ot  only  your  pleasure,  but  your  real  interest  I  have  got  in  view," 
au**ed  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  gravely.  "  You  know  what  you  pay 
^°Ur  board  here,  and  I  am  told  that  in  many  places  it  is  much 
er  still,  and  it  has  therefore  come  into  my  head,  and  into  that 
®  <*ear  good  major  too,  that  we  may  be  able,  by  a  little  pains- 
8%  and  some  few  sacrifices,  perhaps,  on  our  parts,  we  may  be 


which  supplied  their  wants,  would  be  very  greatly  roll 
and  that  the  nine  dollars  which  they  now  paid  every  • 
boarding,  might  be  converted,  while  these  visits  were 
Other  very  much  needed  purposes. 

It  was,  therefore,  rather  a  blank  look  that  was  a 
tween  them  on  first  hearing  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby'e  flan* 
but,  happily  for  their  peace  and  prosperity,  they  botl 
great  deal  too  well  to  venture  anything  in  the  ali, 
approaching  to  a  remonstrance ;  and  Matilda,  being 
her  sister,  and  feeling  perhaps  lees  difflenlty  in  otter 
tions  of  gratitude  more  expected  than  felt,  broke  i 
time,  into  a  volley  of  thanks,  which  Boffloed  to  kee 
smooth,  and  not  only  to  insure  them  the  viatte,  and  1 
expense,  but  to  spare  them  the  very  disagreeable  ai 
they  might  just  take  themselves  off,  and  shift  for  them 
as  they  pleased. 

"  And  what  do  tod  think  of  the  scheme,  Mi 
demanded  their  patroness,  turning  short  round  upo 
lady  with  a  good  deal  of  energy  both  of  look  and  vote 

"  I  shall  think  it  a  very  nice  scheme,  Mrs.  O — Mr 


naby,  if  it  t 


t  be  making  ourselves  too  trouble* 


replied  the  meek  spinster,  blushing  a  little. 

"  Oh  I  Very  well,  then,  that  bmriness  is  settled,  i 
get  ready  to  pack  yourselves  up  pretty  quickly ;  for 
to  stay  in  this  horrid  hot  place  many  day's  longer,  I  j 
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gentleman  «h  engaged  at  dearie  at a  tolerably  high  stake,  in 
W&emost  fashionable  drawing-rooms  of  New  Orleans.  Being 
nd  the  major,  it  followed,  of  course,  from  the  established  habits 
he  two  affectionately-attached  individuals,  that  he  was  opposite 
ob  elegant  son-in-law,  Don  Tornoriuo,  who  never  failed  to  be 
laced  whan  his  respected  father-in-law  amused  himself  by  play- 
at  cards.  Frederic  Egerton  himself  was  no  great  card-player, 
knew  as  little,  or  rather  lees,  perhaps,  about  it  than  most 
pie ;  nevertheless,  he  had  not  remained  very  long  in  this  posi- 
before  he  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  certain  looks  of  intelli- 
x  steal  from  beneath  the  heavy  black  eyelashes  of  the  Don 
■ids  the  major.  Of  course,  the  moment  he  conceived  this  idea, 
laterally  began  to  observe  more  closely ;  but  the  doing  so  did 
greatly  assist  him  in  positively  ascertaining  whether  the  fact 
e  BO  or  not.  If  it  were,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  to  Patty's 
ling  all  the  credit  that  could  possibly  belong  to  a  most  desirously 
ful  performance  of  the  task.  For  if  at  one  moment  the  glance 
lis  eye  evidently  fell  direct  upon  the  major,  it  wandered  so  idly 
next,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
luppose  Mill  engaged  in  any  occupation,  loyal  or  disloyal,  that 
landed  attention. 

In  this  manner  Egerton  was  kept  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty 
pecting  the  fact  of  collusion,  or  no  collusion,  between  the  parties 
m  whom  accident  "had  thus  made  him  a  spy,  and  for  a  longer 
oe  titan  it  is  usual  for  a  loiterer  to  remain  in  any  one  place. . 
t  at  length,  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  invited  him  to 
en  to  a  song  about  to  be  song  in  the  next  room,  and  he  was  then 
ioed  to  depart  without  having  at  all  satisfied  his  mind  one  way 
the  other. 

Though  there  is  something  rather  irritating  to  curiosity  in  such 
onbt  as  this,  Frederic  Egerton  cared  too  little  about  any  of  the 
■ties,  to  have  kept  it  long  in  his  remembrance,  had  not  other  cir- 
nstances  occurred  to  revive  it  there.  Why  Mr.  Frederic  Egerton 
s  still  at  New  Orleans,  he  would  himself  nave  found  it  extremely 
Scnlt  to  say ;  but  though  his  laundress  had  been  punctual  in  the 
st  exemplary  degree,  and  though  Cleopatra  had.  obeyed  all  the 
amands  intended  to  accelerate  his  departure,  with  the  most  scru- 
ous  exactness,  there  he  was  still,  and  probably  quite  as  unable 
give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  a  question  respecting  his  future, 
x>  a  question  respecting  his  past  movements. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  it  might  be  on  account  of  his  hand- 
le person  and  pleasing  address,  Mr.  Egerton  had  been  invited  to 
the  parties  that  were  going  on;  and  as  at  this  particular  moment 
*ythinfi  English  seemed  the  rage  at  New  Orleans,  thanks  to  the 
rrrujig  Mrs.  Alien  Barnaby,  he  had  been  told  by  several  of  the 
"try  gentlemen  whoso  houses  were  about  to  be  opened  to  the 
'°fes9,  that  his  company  at  the  same  time  would  be  considered 
>ery  agreeable  addition  to  the  English  circle.    His  answer  to 
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all  these  civilities  had  uniformly  been  that  be  doubted  whetst 
should  be  still  in  the  country,  bat  that  it  would  give  1 

Ekasure,  that  he  was  exceedingly  obliged,  and  so  teth.  Whs 
appened,  however,  that  a  similar  invitation  was  gfon  tin 
Colonel  Beauchamp,  and  very  civilly  seconded  by  bis  wife,  Mi 
was  not  so  ready.  Considering  his  intense  aversion  to  Mn. 
Barnaby,  her  husband,  daughter,  her  daughter's  husband,  sal  k! 
friend  Miss  Matilda,  and  considering  that  be  perfectly  wsfl  fa* 
that  they  were  all  to  be  of  the  party,  it  seems  strange  thatfes**! 
have  felt  any  hesitation  about  giving  a  decided  refusal  to  neks 
invitation  the  very  moment  he  received  it.  On  the  oonturr,** 
ever,  though  he  certainly  coloured  a  little,  which  looked  sin  kit 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  invitation,  he  replied  very  ds1e*Bj 
that  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  waiting  upon  them. 

This  invitation  had  been  given  and  accepted  before  theewss 
on  which  a  suspicion  of  unfair  play,  on  the  part  of  the  iDmsJ 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Egerton.    Had  it  been  otherw,»» 
possible  that  a  natural  distaste  to  being  thrown  into  the  wo&fi 
any  one  of  whom  it  was  possible  to  conceive  such  an  idea,  aefc 
have  caused  him  to  give  a  different  answer;  but  as  mattes  •* 
stood,  the  young  Englishman  felt  more  disposed  to  protect* 
hospitable  American  planter  than  to  turn  away  from  him,  sndsi 
first  step  towards  doing  so,  determined  to  have  a  Httle  convent* 
with  Annie's  pale  prottget,  Louisa,  for  the  purpose,  if  posabM 
learning  something  concerning  the  position  held  by  the  Bsmlf 
family  at  home.    Not,  indeed,  that  he  wanted  the  gentle  spnsferi 
evidence  to  convince  him  that  the  father,  mother,  and  aMgkto 
were  not,  as  perhaps  he  would  have  phrased  it,    ude  nous  enfrev 
nor  that  the  son-in-law  was  not  a  true-blooded  Hidalgo,  nor  tat 
his  Mend  Louisa  herself,  or  her  fair  sister,  were  not  ladies  parti* 
larly  well  educated  or  liighly  bred.    All  this  he  might  have  tnstai 
to  his  mother-wit  to  decide  for  him ;  but  he  thought  it  worth  vtt 
to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  the  military  chefot  the  party  a*1 
or  had  not  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an  honest  man. 

It  required  no  very  difficult  manoeuvring  to  induce  the  grated 
Louisa  to  walk  out  upon  the  convenient  terrace  with  him,  cm 
though  the  doing  so  involved  the  necessity  of  an  evident  and  ob- 
vious tete-a-tete  between  them,  under  the  shelter  as  usual  of » 
blooming  orange-tree. 

"How  do  you  like  this  warm  climate,  Miss  Perkins?" ^ 
began.     "  I  think  you  seem  to  suffer  from  it  leas  than  most  of  •' 

"  It  does  not  make  me  ill  at  all,  Mr.  Egerton,"  she  repfiri; 
"  but  I  suppose  all  English  people  would  like  a  little  more  cool* 
if  they  could  get  it." 

"  Undoubtedly.  Have  your  friends  the  Barnabys  been  wA 
to  such  a  climate  sa  \Vn&atafcR&<t  Y^to  suppose  not,  from  (a* 
appearing  bo  greaftv  o^t<®^\f5  V£% 

"  Upon  my  woT&t^^T&oTO\Xsa^v 


in :  "  for,  .notwithstanding  we  have  got  so  very  intimate, 

lot  known  them  long." 

»dl  I  rather  imagined  you  were  related,1'  said  Egerton. 

at  all,  sir ;  not  the  least  in  the  world,"  she  replied. 

n  you  must  think    them   very   amiable   people,  Miss 

to  set  off  on  so  long  an  expedition  with  them,"  he 

Louisa  was  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  to  this  observa- 
,  in  fact,  it  was  during  but  a  short  portion  of  their  not 
taintance  that  she  had  been  beguiled  by  her  good-nature 
king  any  one  of  them  amiable  at  all ;  yet  though  she 
about  saying  this  in  so  many  words,  she  had  quite  tact 
>  feel  that  this  good,  kind  young  gentleman  (whom  she 
i  her  mind  up  to  be  certain,  was  violently  in  love  with  her 
lend  and  ally  Annie  Beauchamp)  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
•  approve  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  Barnaby  race  more 
did  herself,  and  it  was  more  from  esteem  for  him  than  any 
gossip,  and  less   still  of  any  unkind  feeling,  that  she 

n't  know  about  that,  Mr.  Egerton.  My  sister  Matilda 
ihe  should  like  to  see  something  of  this  country,  and  its 
ich  she  thought  likely,  I  believe,  to  be  greatly  different 
t,  and  that  it  was  that  brought  us  across  the  sea." 
t  was  very  sisterly  and  good-natured  on  your  part,  Miss 
he  replied ;  "  but  do  you  not  think  it  was  rather  a  dan- 
periment  for  two  single  ladies  to  put  themselves  under 
stion  of  a  gentleman  whom  they  knew  so  little  of?  You 
jive  my  speaking  so  freely,  Miss  Perkins,  on  the  score  of 
a  countryman." 

jed,  sir,  it  needs  no  excuse ;  on  the  contrary,  I  take  it 
;ly  kind  of  you,  and  I  won't  deny  but  what  I  think  your 
«ms  a  very  just  one.    To  be  sure,  we  seem  to  be  very 
)le  just  now,  because  all  the  American  ladies  and  gentle- 
inclined  to  be  so  civil  to  us  on  account  of  Mrs.  O — I  mean 
n  Barnaby's  writing  a  book  about  them." 
\t  name  was  it,  Miss  Louisa,  that  you  were  going  to  give 
id  Egerton ;  "  something  beginning  with  an  O." 
h  Miss  Louisa  Perkins  had  been  certainly  desired  not  to 
ay  way  to  the  former  appellation  of  the  major,  it  did 
o  lier  as  possible  that  Mr.  Egerton  should  take  any  unfair 
>£"  him  on  account  of  his  having  changed  his  name,  and 
0  replied  with  perfect  frankness — 
^Toing  to  say  the  name  O'Donagough,  sir.    They  used 
selves  O'Donagough  when  we  first  knew  them,  which 
'x?  "better  than  a  year  ago." 
r^-ough?"  repeated  Egerton,   musingly.    "Is  it  an 

ow  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Egerton,"  she  replied 


related  to  General  Hubert?  I  cannot  help  think 
mistaken  about  that,  Miss  Louisa.  I  do  not  tbii 
General  Hubert  should  be  related  to  these—  to  tbif 
are  with." 

"  I  don't  think  it  does  aeem  very  likely,  sir,  mye 
Louisa,  very  ingenuously  ;  "  but  yet  I  do  assure  y© 
for  I  was  in  their  company  myself,  and  my  Bister  2 
when  General  Hubert,  and  Mrs.  Hubert,  and  yen 
the  son,  and  old  Mrs.  Compton,  Mrs.  Hubert's  i 
drink  tea  and  pan  the  evening  with  Major  and  Mn 
M  they  were  called  then  at  Brigltton.  And  my  ant 
the  tea ;  so  yon  see,  sir,  that  I  could  not  Ten-  well 

"  'Tib  very  strange,"  said  Egertoti,  looking  i 
mystified  as  the  Danish  prince  himself  whan  using 
"  But  certainly,  Miss  Perkins,"  he  added,  after  ■ 
consideration,  "  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  you 
taken  about  it." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  you  may  quite  take  my  word  for 
at  all  mistaken  about  this  relationship.  And  wh 
tinned  Miss  Louisa,  with  natural  eagerness  to  eo 
panion  that  she  was  making  no  blunder  in  her  atat 
more,  Mr.  Egerton,  I  have  been  at  a  party  in  their  > 
street,  in  London,  when  not  only  General  Hubert  f 
daughter  were  there  too,  but  ever  so  many  more  la 
men  also,  who  were,  I  believe,  related  to  the  gensi 
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aif  you  know  the  reason  which  induced  the  major  to 
bname?" 

juestion  seemed  to  awaken  the  simple-minded  Louisa  to 
Dpri&ty  she  had  been  guilty  of  in  so  frankly  stating  to  a 
tanger  a  circumstance  which  she  had  been  especially 

>  conceal,  and  she  stammered,  blushed,  and  faltered  con- 
before  she  determined  how  to  reply  to  it ;  but  at  length 
n  an  accent  calculated  to  remove  suspicion,  if  anything 

ilieve,  Mr.  Egerton,  I  have  done  what  they  would  think 
og  in  talking  about  it  at  all ;  but  though  I  must  say  the 
it  first  was  just  thoughtless  and  nothing  else,  yet  your 

sir,  in  seeming  to  care  a  little  about  us,  because  of  our 
glish,  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  had  done  no  more  than  right 
and  this  much  I  think  I  ought  to  say  over  and  into  the 
and  that  is,  that  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  as  we  call  her  now, 
oe,  and  my  sister  Matilda,  the  whole  history  why  it  was 
major  thought  it  best  to  change  his  name,  and  that  it  was 
r  his  honour  than  the  reverse,  and  what  many  a  gentleman, 

would  be  proud  to  tell  of." 

Lame  of  General  Hubert,  however,  probably  did  more  than 
le  testimony  of  the  worthy  Louisa's  opinion  on  this  point, 
persuading  Mr.  Egerton  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the 

>  had  formed  respecting  the  major's  style  of  play.  Never- 
ot  even  this  could  altogether  remove  a  vague  feeling  of 
pon  the  subject,  by  no  means  indicative  of  very  high 
esteem  for  his  well-connected  countryman.  And  it  gave 
faction  to  think,  as  he  meditated  upon  the  visit  he  was  so 
edly  engaged  to  make,  to  Colonel  Beauchamp,  that  at  least 
I  in  some  sort  be  able  to  repay  his  hospitality  by  giving  a 
jntion  to  the  game,  if  it  should  happen  that  he  and  the 
xmsort  of  the  authoress  should  chance  to  play  together 
te  time  his  own  visit  lasted. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

tminaries  being  thus  far  settled,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  very 
'  gave  Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp  to  understand  that  her 
o  find  herself  at  Big- Gang  Bank  would  admit  of  no 
lay,  her  notes  having,  in  fact,  exactly  reached  the  point 
.he  sight  of  that  "  magnificent  piece  of  social  machinery, 
y  organised  slave  plantation"  (as  Judge  Johnson  had 
described    it   in    congress)    was  become    absolutely 
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This  was  quite  enough  to  set  the  active  mind  and  hodj  of  Mi: 
Reauchamp  into  such  a  state  of  excitement,   as  very  speeik 
brought  all  preparations  depending  on  her  to  a  condition;! 
even  the  soporific  colonel  himself  was  sufficiently  awakened  ty 
intelligence  to  make  him,  on  hearing  it,  pronounce  in  any 
cided  tone,  u  My  dear,  the  sooner  we  set  off;  the  better." 

But  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  produced  by  then  Mt 
arrangements,  was  the  manner  in  which  they  were  reoeM  bj 
Annie ;  for  though  disappointed  in  her  hopes  of  an  expediting 
the  Mississippi,  and  doomed  moreover  to  endure  at  her  owi  kss 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Barnaby,  plus  Tornormo  party,  is  fe 
oppressive  character  of  guests,  it  did  not  appear  to  Tex  her  at  d 
It  was,  indeed,  quite  astonishing  to  see  how  well  she  bore  it 

The  business  of  departure  therefore  was  both  iapidlrai 
smoothly  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Mrs.  Cannichael  wheasedtti 
her  hopes  of  seeing  them  all  again,  and  Patty's  elegant  and  pm 
friend,  Mrs.  General  Gregory,  declared  that  nothing  shooM  p- 
vent  her  forthwith  repairing  to  their  plantation  manrnqn,  hi  oife 
to  receive  the  whole  party  on  their  leaving  Big-Gang  Bank. 

The  journey  produced  no  events  particularly  interesting,  lUa 
might  partly  be  owing  to  the  lassitude  produced  by  the  heat  of  tfe 
weather ;  for  though  it  was  certainly  a  great  relief  to  quit  fe 
glare  of  New  Orleans  for  scenes  in  which  they  had  trees  inked  0* 
houses  to  look  at,  the  exertion  of  travelling  equalised  the  matte, 
and  the  Europeans  of  the  party  had  little  energy  for  anvAog 
beyond  fanning  themselves,  and  sipping  iced  lemonade  from  staff 
to  stage  as  they  proceeded. 

At  length,  however,  this  unavoidable  martyrdom  was  over,  tk 
melting  journey  at  an  end,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  a  rich  planters 
establishment  around  them. 

In  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  Big- Gang  Bank  had  little  to 
boast  of,  being  a  wide-spreading  brick  edifice,  situated  in  a  safe 
square  inclosure  of  coarse,  ill-kept  grass,  surrounded  by  a  agag 
fence,  and  with  nothing  in  sight  but  a  considerable  expanse  of  flat 
country,  covered  with  sugar-canes,  cotton-bushes,  and  net 
grounds,  diversified  at  intervals  by  clusters  of  negro  huts.  The 
mansion  itself  consisted  of  a  lofty  centre,  and  two  low  winm,  tk 
former  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  pointed  pediment,  in  the  m3dfe  of 
which  yawned  a  huge  round  aperture,  containing  the  cnonnoa 
dinner-bell.  The  wings,  which  had  no  second  story,  displayed* 
row  of  at  least  a  dozen  windows  in  each,  and  not  only  along  ta* 
lengthy  front,  but  round  the  whole  building  ran  a  deep  portico, 
which  being  lined  with  orange-trees  and  pomegranates,  redeemed 
it  in  some  degree  from  the  Bcorched-up  aspect  produced  by  the  31- 
complexioned  material  of  the  building  and  the  defective  verdm* 
of  the  lawn  which.  ararwm&ASfc. 

But  it  was  not  on  \toa  ex^raa  t&W  T&aa»ss^N^t  ^aJtabetitj 
of  the  flowering  atox\»w\^*&^^^  <to»k^-      -     * 
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chiefly  prided  herself,  though  well  aware  that  it  was  all  very  first- 
rate  elegant.  But  her  eye  sparkled  as  the  carriages  containing  her 
numerous  guests  drove  up  to  the  portico,  and  she  perceived  the 
centre  door  that  was  thrown  open  to  receive  them,  crowded  with 
gaily-clad  negroes.  About  a  dozen  of  these,  male  and  female,  ran 
forward  as  the  equipages  approached,  ready  to  perform  all  offices, 
necessary  and  unnecessary,  that  might  be  required  of  them. 

Their  light  summer  garb,  more  picturesque  than  abundant,  was 
for  the  most  part  white,  perfectly  clean,  and  set  off  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  mixture  of  bright-coloured  calico  introduced  into 
their  girdles  and  turban-like  head  gear. 

"You  did  not  look,  I  expect,  for  such  an  elegant  gang  of  do- 
mestic niggers  in  any  private  gentleman's  dwelling,  did  you,  my 
dear  lady  ?  "  said  the  smiling  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  addressing  her 
most  important  guest.  "  But  these  are  not  the  one  half  of  the  house- 
hold gang,  and  not  any  single  one  of  them  have  any  more  to  do 
with  the  canes,  or  the  cotton,  or  the  rice,  than  you  have." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  most  splendid  establishment ! "  replied  Mrs. 
Allen  Barnaby,  raising  her  hand  as  in  admiration. 

"  It  is  a  great  loss  as  to  labour,  in  course,"  resumed  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  ;  "  but  my  colonel  is  a  very  liberal,  high-minded  gentleman, 
and  chooses  that  his  wife  and  his  daughter  should  live  in  all  luxury, 
according  as  they  have  a  right  to  do.  Doubtless,  dear  lady,"  she 
continued,  with  a  pitying  shake  of  the  head,  "  you  have  heard  and 
read  enough  about  the  want  of  helps  among  the  American  ladies ; 
and  it  serves  them  right  too,  there  is  no  denying  it,  for  thinking 
of  such  a  thing  as  turning  a  free-born  American  into  a  drudge,  to 
come  and  go  at  anybody's  bidding:  True  it  is,  no  doubt  of  it, 
and  very  fitting  too,  that  they  should  want  helps ;  but  now,  Mrs. 
Allen  Barnabv,  ma'am,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  your  own  observations,  and  finding  out  for 
yourself  the  alone  reason  why  so  many  of  the  finest  ladies  in  the 
world  are  often  forced  to  do  their  own  dirty  work,  and  will  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  the  real  gentility  of  those  who  know  better  what  is 
due  to  themselves.  Walk  in,  dear  ladies,  walk  in,  and  pray 
remember  that  you  may  all  of  you  just  ring  and  call  as  much  as 
you  like.  Indeed,  you'll  only  have  to  clap  your  hands,  ladies,  in 
order  to  bring  as  many  domestic  blacks  about  you  as  you  can  want 
or  wish  for.  Pray  make  no  scruples,  and  don't  fear  that  you  are 
taking  them  from  out-door  work,  for  they  are  never  sent  into  the 
grounds  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  except  just  for  punishment, 
and  then  they  get  their  flogging  in  the  fields,  which  is  a  deal 
better,  you  know,  than  having  it  to  do  in  the  house." 

This  speech,  which  was  begun  as  they  left  the  carriage,  lasted 
the  whole  length  of  an  enormous  hall  which  traversed  the  building 
from  front  to  back,  affording  by  its  perfect  shade,  and  the  current 
of  air  which  passed  through  it,  a  very  agreeable  contra&t  to  *k& 
heat,  which  the  travellers  had  been  endoxvn^. 
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"  And  this  is  the  country,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with 
emotion,  "  which  the  audacity  of  English  travellers  has  dared  to 
libel  as  inferior  to  their  own!  I  blush  to  think  that  I  am  an 
Englishwoman." 

"  Never  mind  that,  dearest  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby !  "  replied  her 
amiable  hostess,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  friendly  spirit  of  consolation. 
"  That  is  a  sort  of  misfortune,  you  know,  that  nobody  can  help, 
let  them  wish  it  ever  so  much.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  if  ever  a 
lady  deserved  to  be  a  free-born  American  female,  it  is  you  your* 
self!" 

"  Dear,  kind  Mrs.  Beauchamp ! "  returned  the  travelling  lady* 
"  How  sweet  it  is  to  hear  you  say  so !  I  would  not  exchange  such 
praise  as  those  words  contain  for  the  richest  diadem  that  ever 
encircled  the  tyrannical  head  of  a  European  monarch !  " 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  uttering  these  words,  appeared  to  be  over-, 
powered  by  her  feelings,  and  drew  forth  her  pocket-handkerchief  to 
catch  the  drops  that  emotion  forced  to  flow.  Fortunately,  the 
black  automatons  reappeared  at  this  moment,  each  bearing  a  tray, 
the  twin  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  other. 

Those  who  have  never  partaken  of  iced  sangaree  when  the 
thermometer  stands  at  a  hundred,  cannot  be  trusted  to  calculate  its 
power  of  soothing  the  spirits.  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  tasted  and  was 
revived-T-drank  freely — for  it  is  a  mixture  that,  like  Cowper's  tea, 
"  cheers,  but  not  inebriates,"  and  was  herself  again-^gay,  animated, 
inspired,  and  eloquent. 

"  Well,  now ! "  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  looking  cheerfully  round 
her,  "  I  do  think  we  shall  be  as  pleasant  a  party  as  ever  was  got 
together.  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  young  English  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Egerton  ?  I  heard  him  say  positively  that  he  would  be 
here  to-day,  and  unless  he  has  right-down  lost  himself  some  way 
or  another,  I  expect  he  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time ;  for  I  calcu- 
late he  must  have  come  to  the  same  point  by  steam  as  we  did,  only 
setting  off  by  the  next  turn.  What's  that,  Annie  ?  "  she  continued, 
looking  out  of  the  window  as  conveniently  as  she  could  without 
approaching  it.     "  Is  not  that  a  gentleman  on  horseback  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma,"  said  the  young  lady,  suddenly  passing 
through  a  pair  of  folding  doors  into  an  inner  room.  I  grieve  that 
she  should  so  have  said,  because  next  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  her- 
self, Annie  Beauchamp  is  the  heroine  of  the  present  narrative  ;  and 
as  the  words  thus  uttered  were  not  true,  I  feel  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  she  does  not  altogether  deserve  the  dignified  position  in 
which  my  partiality  has  induced  me  to  place  her. 

Annie  Beauchamp  said  that  she  did  not  know  whether  the 
approaching  figure  were  that  of  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  whereas 
she  did  know  perfectly  well,  not  only  that  it  was  a  gentleman  on 
horseback,  but  that,  moreover,  the  gentleman  was  Frederic  Egerton. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  motive  for  such  falsification,  it  was 
of  course  indefensible,  and  I  must  leave  T&«  to  \Ja&  Tasawj  <&  *&£»* 
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to  whom  t  have  been  compelled  by  my  love  of  historic  truth  to  make 
this  disclosure. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  fact  became  evident  to  all,  and 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  prepared  herself  again  to  do  the  honours  of  her 
mansion,  her  sangaree,  and  her  slaves,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
elevate  her  country  in  the  eyes  of  another  European,  to  the  highest 
pitch  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  reach. 

The  young  man  paid  his  compliments  to  the  circle  assembled, 
with  his  usual  graceful  ease,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  consist 
exactly  of  the  party  he  expected  to  find  there.  Perhaps  he  was 
disappointed  because  Colonel  Beauchamp  was  not  himself  present 
to  welcome  him. 

Neither  the  colonel  nor  his  daughter,  however,  made  their 
appearance  till  the  hour  of  dinner;  the  former  being  engaged 
exactly  in  the  manner  his  lady  had  described,  and  the  latter 
choosing  for  some  reason  or  other  to  pass  the  interval  in  her  own 
room. 

It  was  really  a  pretty  room,  that  allotted  to  the  heiress  of  Big- 
Gang  Bank,  for  it  was  decorated  according  to  her  own  fancy.  It 
was  on  the  ground-floor,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  one  of  the 
wings,  and  opened  by  two  large  French  windows  upon  a  very  small, 
but  bright  and  fragrant  flower-garden,  inclosed  for,  and  kept  sacred 
to,  her  own  especial  use  and  benefit. 

And  here  all  Annie's  private  hours  were  passed,  and  all  her 
private  studies  carried  on ;  and,  considering  that  she  did  not  deal 
m  necromancy,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  art  usually  denominated 
black,  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  mystery  attended  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  studies. 

Annie  Beauchamp  had  for  the  last  year  of  her  life  been  very 
busily  engaged  in  educating  herself ;  having  with  a  good  deal  of 
acuteness  discovered  that  during  the  time  others  had  been  engaged 
in  teaching  her,  she  had  learnt  nothing.  But  in  order  to  perform 
this  double  part  of  tutor  and  pupil,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
she  should  not  be  watched ;  for  as  everybody  excepting  herself  con- 
sidered her  education  not  only  completed,  but  completed  on  the 
most  liberal  and  extended  scale,  her  own  exertions  would  have  been 
treated  as  a  work  of  supererogation,  which  it  would  be  quite  as  well 
to  leave  alone.  Moreover,  this  self-education  was  carried  on  in  a 
style  that  would  indisputably  have  brought  upon  her  as  many 
reproofs  for  neglecting  her  studies  in  one  line,  as  for  prosecuting 
them  unnecessarily  in  another. 

Annie  had  cost  her  adoring  parents  a  vast  number  of  "  quarters  n 
in  all  the  most  approved  branches  of  American  female  accomplish- 
ments, to  no  single  one  of  which  she  had  devoted  an  hour  since  she 
left  "  college. "  Algebra  and  mathematics  she  wholly  neglected ; 
her  plane  trigonometry  she  tore  into  fragments,  and  made  her  own 
little  slave,  Nina,  sweep  it  all  away  .  astronomy  fared  not  much 
better;  and  all  the  elements  of  all  iJL  '  \oeieB  were  crammed  into  a 
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basket  together,  and  carried  off  in  company  with  the  trigonom- 
etry. From  both  music  and  painting,  which  had  of  course  been 
"  quartered  "  upon  her  as  long  as  she  remained  in  other  hands  than 
ber  own,  she  also  turned  resolutely  away,  not  in  distaste,  but 
despair.  In  short,  Annie  Beauchamp  did  nothing  but  read,  and 
that  she  did  with  an  avidity  and  perseverance  for  which  nothing 
but  her  unlimited  credit  with  a  New  York  bookseller  could  have 
supplied  materials. 

To  the  scene  of  all  this  quiet  study,  the  eccentric  little  girl  now 
repaired ;  but  instead  of  taking  a  book,  she  placed  herself  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  her  reading  corner;  and  seating 
herself  in  a  low  chair,  with  her  fairy  feet  upon  a  somewhat  high 
footstool,  her  crossed  arms  resting  on  her  lap,  and  her  absent  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  floor,  ohe  would  have  made  as  pretty  a  study  for  the 
attitude  commonly  described  by  the  words  u  nose  and  knees,1'  as 
ever  was  seen.  Ere  she  had  indulged  many  minutes  in  this  half* 
sulky,  half-happy  position,  which  at  that  moment  was  particularly 
well  suited  to  ner  state  of  mind,  her  enjoyment  of  it  was  disturbed 
by  the  entrance  of  Nina. 

This  Nina  was  a  negro-girl  exactly  of  her  own  age,  who  had 
been  commanded  to  play  with  her  in  infancy,  and  elected  to  the 
especial  honour  of  being  the  young  heiress's  personal  attendant 
from  the  time  of  her  return  from  school.  She  was  not  suffered* 
however,  to  leave  the  plantation  when  her  young  mistress  went 
from  home ;  because,  as  the  confidential  manager  of  the  household 
gang  informed  his  master,  she  was  so  "  darnation  'cute,"  that  she'd 
be  sure  to  bring  home  mischief  if  she  did. 

The  black  and  white  girls,  therefore,  had  been  separated  for 
two  months,  and  despite  the  tremendous  interval  between  the 
heiress  and  the  slave,  the  pleasure  of  meeting  was  mutual,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  equal  in  degree.  Annie  had  many  things  to 
think  about ;  Nina  had  but  one,  and  that  one  was  her  young 
mistress. 

The  black  girl  entered  through  the  open  window  with  the  light 
spring  of  an  antelope,  and  dropping  upon  her  knees  before  Annie's 
footstool,  seized  first  upon  one  delicate  hand,  and  then  upon  the 
other,  to  kiss  and  fondle  them,  while  she  exclaimed  in  English,  as 
pure  as  that  spoken  by  her  well-read  young  mistress— 

"  It  is  like  shade  in  the  midst  of  the  rice-ground." 

"  What  is  like  shade,  Nina  ? "  said  Annie,  smiling  kindly  on 
ber. 

The  girl  sighed  deeply,  and  did  not  answer. 

"  What  is  like  shade,  Nina  ?  "  repeated  her  mistress. 

"  The  sight  of  something  very  dear  and  long  unseen,"  replied 
the  girl.  "But  it  is  not  like  the  shade  of  the  free  forest,"  she 
continued,  looking  up  to  the  face  of  Annie,  with  an  expression  of 
great  suffering. 

"  What  ia  the  matter  with  you, Start"  w& >toa  ysobw^N"** 
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looking  with  much  surprise  at  the  troubled  oosmtsnaset  of  k 
pretty  slave.    "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  want  me  to  giro  pi 

your  freedom?" 

"Mj  freedom?  Do  you  think,  Miss  Annie,  that  it  is  ponffle 
I  could  ever  wish  to  be  free  whilst  I  belong  to  jon?  Ok,  do 
not  think  it !  Such  a  wish  never  crossed  my  mind  ftr  a  angle 
initant  since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  know  what  wtfag 
meant." 

u  Then  what  do  you  mean,  my  dear  girl?  And  what  doatiot 
tear  mean,  Nina?  Why  do  you  look  upon  me  mo  very  awfy?  I 
never  saw  you  in  this  humour  before,"  said  Annie,  looking  eaM&f 
at  the  dark  nice  that  rested  on  her  knees. 

"  How  should  I  be  able  to  tell  you?"  replied  the  girl,  evawdj. 
u  Even  you,  Miss  Annie,  sometimes  seem  hardly  to  know  wait  ■ 
passing  in  your  own  mind ;  and  do  you  wonder  that  with  afl  ay 
ignorance,  I  should  not  know  more  than  yon  do? n 

"  What  have  you  been  reading,  Nina,  since  I  went  away?" 
demanded  Annie,  looking  grave.  "  I  think  yon  hare  been  wating 
your  time  with  some  of  those  foolish  novels.  Foolish  for  yon,  Ihej 
certainly  are,  for  they  cannot  by  possibility  convey  to  yon  a  sags 
useful  idea." 

"  I  have  not— But  never  mind  now,  dearest  Miss  Annie,  abort 
my  reading.  It  matters  little  what  a  negro-girl  reads,  so  thatsV 
leave  not  her  work  undone." 

"  But  why  do  you  look  so  sad,  Nina?  Ton  hare  not  toU  ne 
that,  you  know,"  said  her  young  mistress,  looking  curiously 
in  the  large  eves  that  had  not  yet  been  aide  to  wink  away  tha? 
superfluous  moisture.  "  Why  are  your  eyes  full  of  tears,  my  poor 
girl?" 

"  Why  the  truth  is,  Miss  Annie,"  said  the  young  slave,  UI aa 
sorry  you  are  come  home,  though  I  love  to  see  yon.  I  was  so  gad 
when  I  heard  you  were  going  to  be  very  happy,  and  to  trod 
about ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  you  know,  why  I  may  be  sorry  yos 
are  come  home  again  so  soon." 

u  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  vou  would  have  cried  about  it 
either,"  said  Annie,  looking  puzzled  for  a  moment.  "  But  yos 
were  always  an  odd  girl,  Nina,  though  a  good  one  too,  as  times  go. 
But  there — go  now,  I  can't  talk  to  you  any  longer,  for  I  am 
tliinking  of  something  else.  You  may  go  into  my  bedroom,  Nina, 
and  unpack  all  my  things,  and  bring  all  the  books  yon  find  into 
this  room.    There— go." 

At  first  hearing  the  word  "  go,"  the  girl  had  sprang  npon  h& 
feet,  but  even  after  hearing  it  a  second  time,  she  stall  lingered. 

"  I  will  go,"  she  said,  but  without  moving. 

"  What  ails  you,  "SSvaa.?  "  said  Annie,  laughing ;  "  I  think  yet 

are  bewitched,    W\iy  do  ^ciu,  rafc  ^^qssk>  v\s£^n^    Whttt 

spoilt  girl  you  are,  "KYnBA    T<&  xaa  ww  ^  tok^&s  \fe»fev 

not  to  send  you  to  the  rlca  poanA** 
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"If  you  did,  Miss  Annie,"  she  replied,  shaking  her  head, 
"  perhaps  I  should  go  more  quickly." 

She  now  moved  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door,  but  before  she 
reached  it,  turned  round  and  said— 

"  Will  you  not  go,  Miss  Annie,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  good 
lady  at  Portico  Lodge  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  shall  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  good  lady  at 
Portico  Lodge  ?  "  replied  Annie.  "  Did  you  ever  know  me  neglect 
my  kind  old  friend?  But  you  do  not  want  me  to  go  this  very 
moment,  Nina,  do  you  ?  " 

Again  the  young  slave  stood  silent  for  a  while  before  she 
answered,  and  looked  irresolute  and  embarrassed,  as  if  she  had 
something  on  her  mind  that  she  wished  to  express,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  did  not  choose  to  utter  it. 

"  What  are  you  dreaming  about,  Nina?"  said  Annie,  laughing. 
"  I  do  believe,  girl,  that  you  are  in  love." 

Nina  shook  her  head,  sighing,  however,  at  the  same  time  so 
very  deeply,  that  her  mistress  laughed  again,  saying — 

"  Nay,  then,  it  is  so,  is  it,  my  pretty  blacky  ?  Well,  Nina,  I 
hope  the  beloved  loves  again,  and  there  is  no  great  doubt  of  that, 
seeing  that  you  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  you  know,  to  be 
tho  beauty  of  the  whole  plantation.  But  he  must  be  a  very  nice 
fellow,  Nina,  or  I  shall  not  give  my  consent." 

"  Oh  my !  Miss  Annie  I  "  returned  the  girl,  tears  again  starting 
to  her  eyes,  "  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so  idly !  Go  and  see  good 
Madam  Whitlaw  as  soon  as  ever  you  can.  She  is  a  kind  lady,  and 
she  loves  you  dearly,  Miss  Annie ;  and  besides,  she  knows  every- 
thing and  everybody,  and  will  be  likely,  if  any  one  can,  to " 

Here  Nina  suddenly  stopped  short,  rapidly  turning  her  eyes 
away  as  if  to  avoid  meeting  those  of  her  mistress,  which  were  fixed 
upon  her. 

"  If  you  are  not  in  love,  Nina,  you  are  most  certainly  gone  or 
going  out  of  your  wits,"  said  Miss  Beauchamp,  waving  her  off. 
"  And  if  you  don't  go  away  directly,  it  is  very  likely  that  I  shall 
lose  mine ;  for  all  you  do  say  is  as  unintelligible  as  all  you  do  not 
say.     Besides,  Nina,  I  tell  you  I  am  thinking  of  something  else." 

Once  again  the  black  girl  heaved  a  very  heavy  sigh,  and  then 
retreated,  leaving  her  mistress  less  disposed  to  meditate  upon  her 
mystery  and  her  melancholy  than  she  probably  would  have  been, 
had  she  not  been,  as  she  said,  thinking  of  something  else. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  day  following  this  large  influx  of  visitors  at  Big-Gang  Bank, 
witnessed  the  sending  off  of  half-a-dozen  notes  containing  dinner 
invitations  to  the  six  principal  proprietor  Ssi\^ta\^^^s^^ 


beloved  and  respected  throughout  the  neighbour 
origin  hut  little  was  known,  her  immense  fortune  h 
her  by  a  young  nephew,  who  had  himself  died  alma 
after  ha  had  come  into  possession  of  it.  Some 
relating  to  this  nephew,  and  to  the  manner  in  whi 
tainixl  and  bequeathed  his  fortune,  became  the  subji 
live  published  in  England  some  few  yean  ago ;  bat  o: 
Mrs.  Clio  Whitlaw  was  herself  wholly  unconscious ; 
was  the  humble  simplicity  of  her  character,  that  a 
thought  it  greatly  more  probable  that  her  dog  Watc 
been  put  into  a  book  than  herself. 

It  was  on  the  question  of  inviting  or  not  invitanj 
the  colonel  and  Mrs.  Beaochamp  now  differed,  th 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  the  latter  as  X 
it.  A  good  many  pro  and  eon  argument*!  were  utter* 
sion,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  the  whole  «ta 
BeaucliHmp'B  objections  resting  in  the  words,  "  ahe 
colonel ;  she  is,  indeed,  a  great  deal  too  vulgar  to  he 
such  company  as  we  have  got  here.  Only  just  think 
be  if  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  to  describe  Miss  CI 
her  book  as  a  first-rate  American  lady  ?  " 

H  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  is  much  too  superior- mind* 
any  such  thing,  my  dear,"  replied  the  colonel.  "  He 
altogether  fixed  on  the  great  national  question  of 
Bluves,  and  that  being  the  case,  there  is  small  ehi 


<■-; 
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1  been  during  the  early  part  of  their  acquaintance ;  bat  the 

it  important  step  made  towards  the  removal  of  this  very  un- 

iable  feeling  was  by  the  lucky  discovery  that  the  young  lady  was 

}  endowed  with  any  accomplishments  whatever.    She  never  even 

tted  at  having  the  slightest  intention  of  taking  a  degree ;  and 

8  species  of  extraordinary  humility,  together  with  the  discovery 

a  few  other  qualities  and  peculiarities  that  he  certainly  rather 

ed  than  not,  induced  him  to  talk  to  her  a  good  deal,  and  to  pay 

r  altogether  a  good  deal  of  attention.    The  terms  too,  on  which 

)  seemed  to  be  living  with  the  interesting  young  girl,  whose  per- 

lal  attendance  upon  her  was,  as  may  be  observed  in  all  plantation 

nilies,  greatly  more  close  and  intimate  than  can  be  found  in  the 

ne  relation  elsewhere,  the  tone  of  this,  and  the  mutual  affection 

nch  so  evidently  existed  between  them,  tended  very  greatly  to 

move  the  feeling  of  dislike  which  he  had  conceived  for  all  slave- 

•lding  individuate  whatever.    One  consequence  of  this  was,  that 

not  only  talked  a  good  deal  to  Annie,  but  to  Nina  too.    This 

licately-formed  young  girl,  with  her  large  soft  eyes,  and  beauti- 

1  teeth,  was  certainly  as  pretty  a  creature  as  it  was  possible  for  a 

ack  girl  to  be ;  and  if  an  individual  instance  might  be  taken  as 

oof,  her  intelligence  might  have  gone  far  towards  settling  the 

sputed  question  on  the  power  and  extent  of  negro  intellect.    It 

true,  indeed,  that  her  mistress's  remarkable  neglect  of  all  the 

gher  branches  of  abstract  science,  had  prevented  this  touchstone 

om  being  applied  to  her  powers  of  mind ;  but  all  that  it  had  been 

i  her  power  to  acquire  she  had  acquired  rapidly,  and  Egerton's 

irefully  cultivated  acquaintance  with  her,  while  it  went  far  to- 

ards  exonerating  Annie  herself  from  the  odious  stigma  which  his 

3art  attached  to  the  holding  a  slave,  convinced  him  more  strongly 

uin  ever  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 

egro  race  to  justify  in  the  slightest  degree  the  atrocious  tyranny 

y  which  they  have  been  separated  from  their  fellow-creatures,  and 

randed  as  beings  of  an  inferior  race.   Nothing  is  more  interesting, 

rhen  such  thoughts  and  speculations  occupy  the  mind,  than  a  per- 

Dnal  investigation  of  the  subject  by  means  of  conversing  with  some 

idividual  specimen  of  this  stranger  race,  whenever  accident  gives 

n  opportunity,  and  it  was  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  a  slight 

itent  wish  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  mistress,  that  Frederic 

Sgerton  bestowed  so  large  a  portion  of  his  attention  upon  the  maid. 

The  first  two  or  three  days  of  this  rather  singular  reunion  at 

tig- Gang  Bank  were  thus  passed  by  the  different  individuals  of 

liich  it  was  composed,  all  of  them,  perhaps,  looking  forward  with 

iore  or  less  curiosity  to  the  enlargement  of  the  circle  by  the  grand 

nner-party  of  which  they  had  pretty  constantly  heard  mention.  It 

as  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  which  had  been  one  of  extreme 

«*,  but  which,  as  the  sun  went  down,  became  delightful  by  the 

*  of  a  gentle  breeze  that  Annie,  either  moved  thereto  by  the 

seated  suggestions  of  her  sable  monitor,  or  by  her  own  kind- 


At  the  end  of  the  incloeure  they  reached  a  a 

t L!-i-   i : 1 1  1 v~, — J    _~.J««.  »~  L~ 


Mrs.  Whitlaw.  I  should  not  like  to  meet  her  ■ 
called  upon  her.    I  will  be  back  again  in  time  to 

"Why  should  we  not  all  go,  Annie?"  ret 
"  You  know  the  old  lady  is  Terr  fond  of  being  t 
and  I  think  our  friends  may  like  to  see  the  pi 
curiosity  in  some  ways.     What  Bay  you,  gjentlec 

"  Why,  as  for  me,  my  dear  lady,"  replied  Mj 
to  whom  Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  seemed  to  chiefly . 
must  confess  that  in  this  hot  climate  I  do  not  f< 
deal  of  walking.    But  don't  mind  me.    I  can  v 

"Myl"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  perfectl; 
proposal.  "Fancy  me  letting  you  walk  back 
back  with  you  with  the  very  greatest  of  pleasun 
never  should  have  thought  of  your  risking  yt 
health  by  a  long  walk,  but  Mrs.  Whitlaw'a  bet 
more  than  ten  minutes  from  this." 

"  Oh  1  well  then,  we  won't  part  company,"  i 
Baraaby,  obligingly.  And  thus  Annie,  considers.! 
and  perhaps  not  very  much  to  her  satisfaction,  ft 
head  of  an  invading  army  of  nine  persona,  prepa 
'         '     *'  ~~r  of  her  old  friend,  who  nhn 
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inchamp,  as  they  proceeded ;  "  but  our  Annie  is  such  a  favourite 
it  she  may  do  anything,  the  odd  old  lady  would  never  be  angry 
th  her.  Indeed,  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  do  say,"  con- 
ned Mrs.  Beauchamp,  with  a  smile,  u  that  Annie  has  got  a  very 
erably  good  chance  of  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the  great  fortune 
)  will  leave  behind  her,  for  she  has  not  a  relation  in  the  world, 
d  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  takes  more  pleasure  in  our  Annie's 
mpany  than  in  that  of  anybody  else.  Our  girl  will  be  a  fine 
rtune  altogether  if  that  should  happen." 
Miss  Beauchamp  was,  at  the  moment  when  this  was  spoken,  in 
bher  earnest  conversation  with  Mr.  Egerton ;  but  she  suddenly 
>pped,  and  turning  to  her  mother  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  eagor- 


u  I  wish,  mamma,  you  would  never  say  that  again,  and  likewise 
at  you  would  never  think  it.  I  know,  as  I  have  often  told  you 
{fore,  mamma,  that  you  are  mistaken.  Mrs.  Whitlaw  has  no 
lations,  but  she  has  friends  as  dear  to  her  as  the  very  nearest." 

44  Well,  Annie,  you  always  scold  me  about  it,  I  tnow,"  replied 
sr  mother,  laughing;  ubut  it  is  not  my  notion  only,  but  that  of 
rerybody  in  the  country  besides." 

44  It  is  rather  hard  upon  her,"  replied  her  daughter,  colouring, 
that  she  should  run  the  risk  of  being  abused  when  she  dies,  for 
ot  doing  what  she  never  gave  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  she 
itended  to  do  while  she  lived.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more 
bout  such  nonsense.  Here  we  are,  and  there  she  is,  dear  good  old 
duI,  busy  as  usual,  tying  up  her  darling  Virginian  creeper  to  the 
illars  of  the  portico." 

As  strange  a  figure,  perhaps,  as  was  ever  looked  upon  was,  in 
ffect,  now  visible,  employed  as  Annie  described,  with  a  huge 
tasket  of  shreds  and  nails  beside  her,  a  hammer  in  her  hand,  and 
icr  lanky  person  stretching  itself  from  the  top  step  of  a  ladder, 
rhich  rested  against  a  part  of  the  building.  Her  head  was  totally 
tncovered,  save  by  her  own  gray  hair,  and  her  dress,  which  was  of 
he  richest  crimson  satin,  was  tucked  up  through  a  pair  of  pocket 
loles,  leaving  distinctly  visible  two  very  slender  legs,  terminated  by 
eet  nearly  as  long  as  themselves. 

Patty,  the  moment  she  descried  this  remarkable  figure,  burst 
nto  a  shout  of  unmitigated  laughter ;  upon  which,  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
coked  vexed,  and  the  eyes  of  Annie  expressed  a  degree  of  indigna- 
ion  which  immediately  suggested  to  the  acute  mind  of  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby  the  necessity  of  putting  some  restraint  upon  their 
ashionable  feelings,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ridicule  which  must 
laturally  arise  in  the  lively  minds  of  herself  and  daughter  upon  the 
ight  of  such  remote  specimens  of  the  natives. 

44  Do  be  quiet,  Patty  I "  she  exclaimed,  in  an  accent  of  chiding. 
4 1  know  very  well  that  you  are  only  laughing  at  me,  just  because 
oy  foot  slipped,  I  suppose ;  but  because  I  know  it,  that  is  no  rule 
hat  everybody  else  should,  and  therefore  I  beg  you'll  be  quiet,  and 
ot  expose  yourself  by  your  wild  spirits  so." 

i 


and  said — 

"  My  goodneea,  mamma,  I  wink  you  'wouldn't 
it  ia  enough  to  make  the  dog  laugh.  But  it  ia. 
it  ?    You  are  so  uncommonly  fat  and  clumsy ." 

This  lively  little  dialogue  brought  them  to  I 
near  for  the  sound  of  their  approach  to  be  audi 
the  ladder,  who,  turning  her  head,  uttered  tl 
my ! "  and  began  to  descend  aa  rapidly  as  her  i 
permitted. 

"Now  this  ia  kind  and  neighbour-like,"  she  ea 
her  thin  brown  hands,  one  of  which  was  very  C 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  the  other  by  Annie. 

"  I  did  want  to  see  you  again,  my  pretty  t 
smiling  kindly  upon  the  latter,  "  I  always  thii 
begins  to  look  dismal  when  you  have  been  a  good 
who  are  all  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mad 
Company  from  the  east  I  calculate." 

"  These  Mends  of  ours  are  foreigners,  nay  deft 
replied  Sirs.  Beauchamp,  "  and  I  have  great  plei 
them  here,  both  to  show  them  your  beautiful  pi 
you  acquainted  with  them,  because  I  know  that ; 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  friends,  Mr*. 

plied  the  old  lady,  with  great  civility;  "but  I 


is 
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ies,  if  you  please,  and  your  caps  too,  like  me,  if  you  wear  'em. 
ete  is  nothing  so  nice  as  the  sweet  air  blowing  about  overhead. 
rhaps  that  fat  lady  (pointing  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby)  would  like 
8  very  large  chair  the  best  ? — Oh  my  I  ma'am !  I  am  afraid  you 
5  very  hot,"  she  added,  looking  towards  Miss  Matilda  Perkins, 
io,  as  usual,  was  fanning  herself  without  intermission ;  "  but  that 
not  the  way  to  be  cool,  ma'am,  I  can  tell  you,"  she  continued ; 
rou  are  working  a  deal  too  hard,  I  expect.11 
And  then  she  clapped  her  hands,  and  two  full-grown,  and  three 
If-grown  negro  girls,  instantly  entered  the  room. 

"Fan  the  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Whitlaw;  whereupon  the  little 
rls  and  the  great  girls,  placed  themselves  before  the  lady  visitors, 
id  obeyed  the  orders  they  had  received  with  a  steady  measured 
ovement  of  the  solace-giving  instrument,  which  was  exceedingly 
lightful  to  those  to  whom  it  was  applied. 

"  How  zealously  they  perform  the  task,"  said  Egerton,  in  a  half 
hisper  to  Miss  Beaucnamp.  u  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  instrument 
hicn  their  masters  apply  to  their  persons  in  return,  should  be  one 
■oductive  of  as  much  pain  as  of  pleasure  ?" 

This  was  said  without  any  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  fair 
jtener,  for  the  improving  acquaintance  between  the  parties  had 
ready  permitted  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  to  be  freely  dis~ 
issed. 

"  The  idea  of  so  painful  a  contrast  would  not  arise  here," 
jplied  Annie,  in  the  same  low  tone,  "  if  you  knew  a  little  more  of 
lis.  Whitlaw.  That  odd  exterior  conceals  the  gentlest,  kindest 
eart  that  was  ever  given  to  mortal.  She  would  be  much  more  likely 
>  let  her  slaves  flog  her,  than  suffer  any  one  else  to  flog  them." 
"  And  this  is  the  reason  why  you  love  her,"  said  Egerton. 
Annie  coloured  a  little,  for  she  knew  that  he  alluded  to  a  dis- 
cission in  which  she  had  thought  proper  to  utter  a  few  sentences 
i  mitigation  of  the  unqualified  reprobation  he  had  expressed  against 
he  hateful  institution ;  but  she  smiled  too  as  she  answered — 

UI  love  her  for  everything  she  does,  for  everything  has  so 
auch  self-forgetting  kindness  in  it,  that  I  sometimes  think  she  is 
ent  on  earth  with  that  uncaptivating  exterior  on  purpose  to  show 
is  that  we  are  compound  animals,  and  that  beauty  and  ugliness 
oay  both  be  met  in  perfection,  in  the  same  individual." 

"  And  beauty  and  goodness  in  another,"  he  was  tempted  to 
eply,  as  his  eye  rested  upon  her ;  but  he  did  not,  and  only  said,  in 
oi  accent  of  very  philosophical  composure — 

u  You  really  make  me  long  to  know  her,  Miss  Beaucnamp. 
low  can  I  begin  a  conversation  with  her  ?  " 

u  Talk  to  her  about  that  beautiful  plant  that  you  saw  her 
lailing  up,"  replied  Annie.  The  obedient  young  man  immediately 
jft  her  side,  and  approaching  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  said  to  her 
nth  the  air  of  taking  much  interest  in  the  subject— 

"Will  you  be  so  kind,  Mrs.  Whitlaw,  as  to  tell  me  the  name> 


"  It  might  bo  made  a  long  one,"  replied  Mi 
sigh,  "bat  I'll  make  it  short  for  you,  air. .  Thi 
'dentical  plant  that  you  see  growing  here,  sir,  I  gi 
from  the  smouldering  walla  of  a  house  that  wat 
the  ground,  but  that  had  seen  some  of  my  vi 
within  its  walls.  I  used  then  to  think  it  a  perfec 
in  the  way  of  handsomeness, — though  I  have  fct 
was  just  nothing  of  all  that ;  but  this  makes  r 
lore,  as  I  look  back  to  it,  for  it  wasn't  the  plat 
They  were  a  set  of  angels,  that's  a  (act,  and  the 


loved  the  dearest,  and  that  used  to  tend  the 

own  pretty  hands,  was  as  beautif  " 

e  here  with,  sir,  and  I  dont  need 


pare 

the  i 


-  say  arrj 
her  beauty,  did  I,  sir?  "  concluded  the  narrator 

"  And  do  you  trace  any  resemblance  betwee 
ladies  in  the  qualities  of  their  minds,  as  well  as 
their  persons  ?  "  demanded  Egerton,  bat  witliont 
very  steadily  in  the  face  of  the  person  he  address 

"Resemblance  in  their  minds?"  repeated 
"  meaning,  likeness  in  their  goodness,  and  kindn 
Ob  my !  one  might  think  you  knew  'em  both,  ai 
a  thought  in  your  head.  Yet  they  are  not  just 
ways  neither;  for  my  Lotte  was  the  merriest, 
little  beauty  that  ever  my  eyes  looked  upon,  and 
often  emits  the  other  wav  as  to  n: — ' —    "    " 
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«sy,  why  that  makes  a  difference  between  her  and  Lotte,  just  in 
the  very  thing  where  there  is  no  difference  at  all.  But  the  thing  is 
this,  you  see,  sir :  Miss  Lotte  Steinmark  hated  and  abominated  the  very 
name  of  slavery,  and  was  as  gay  as  a  lark,  because  she  corned  from 
i  country  where  there  was  no  such  a  thing  ever  known  or  heard  of, 
md  she  could  boast  of  it,  pretty  thing,  for  all  was  free  as  waited  on 
them  here,  and  she  could  sing,  dance,  and  be  merry.  While  this 
lear  child,  being  an  American  citizen  born,  and  bound  in  course 
not  to  fault  anything,  little  or  big,  that  she  sees  in  her  own  glorious 
native  land,  seems  often,  I  think,  ready  to  break  her  heart,  because 
Gill  the  people  about  her,  the  hard-hearted  lookers  and  all,  I  expect, 
are  not  quite  so  merciful  and  good  as  herself.  And  the  cas#  is  the 
harder,  you  see,  sir,  because  both  her  pa  and  ma,  who  worship  the 
very  ground  she  treads  upon,  are  altogether  going  the  whole  hog 
in  the  contrary  direction.  And  how  can  a  young  thing  like  that 
do  anything  in  such  a  matter,  when  all  the  great  landholders  round, 
except  my  poor  old  self,  perhaps,  would  burn  her  alive,  as  soon  as 
look  at  her,  if  they  did  but  guess  what  was  passing  in  her  poor 
little  heart." 

Rarely  have  words  produced  a  stronger  or  more  instantaneous 
effect  than  did  this  speech  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Clio  Whitlaw  upon 
the  mind  of  young  Frederic  Egerton.  It  was  as  if  some  hard  and 
impassable  barrier  had  been  removed,  that  had  hitherto  kept  him, 
despite  his  growing  inclination  to  overcome  it,  at  a  chilling  distance 
from  the  young  American,  and  had  no  eyes  been  there  to  check 
such  a  demonstration  of  feeling,  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  would 
have  fallen  on  his  knees  before  her,  confessed  all  his  unjust  aversion, 
together  with  some  other  feelings  of  rather  a  contrary  kind,  and 
implored  her  forgiveness  on  the  spot.  But  this  being  impossible, 
the  young  man  contented  himself  for  the  present  by  so  placing 
himself  beside  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  portico,  as  to  gaze  on  the 
innocent  young  face,  whose  influence  he  had  so  stoutly  resisted, 
without  being  remarked  even  by  the  sharp  bright  eyes  of  Miss  Patty. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  shady  bit,  isn't  it,  sir?  "  said  Mrs.  Whitlaw,  looking 
at  him  complacently,  "  and  I  hope  you'll  come  up  and  enjoy  it  when- 
ever you  like  to  take  a  stroll  from  Big- Gang  Bank.  Isn't  that  an 
unlucky  name,  sir,  after  what  I  have  been  a  telling  you  ?  Til  lay 
a  piccinne  to  a  cent,  young  gentleman,  that  pretty  Annie  will  free 
every  nigger  upon  the  estate,  and  then  sell  every  acre  of  it,  and  be 
off  to  some  right-down  free  country,  as  soon  as  ever  it  comes  into 
her  hands.  But  I  mustn't  stay  talking  to  you  any  more  now,  sir, 
or  Madame  Beauchamp  will  think  I  don't  know  what's  what." 

And  so  saying,  she  began  disengaging  the  skirt  of  her  rich 
satin  dress  from  the  pocket-holes,  an  operation  which  she  had 
hitherto  neglected,  and  having  succeeded  in  completing  it,  re- 
turned into  the  saloon. 

Though  Frederic  Egerton  once  more  found  himself  by  the  side 
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more  communicative,  coieederahrjr  more  afloat  than 
could  ho  find  word*  to  tell  her  that  he  adored  her  b*aae»ewje>| 
ctples  and  feelings  were  in  direct  eppceitiontotlaneofkeTi 
That  his  heart  wai  ready  to  swear  allegiance  te  her 
became  he  had  made  the  fortunate  dieoomj  that  the  m 
tant  feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  sewheflbmeejW 
to  venerate  as  the  most  perfect  upon  earth,  was  as  hetsfel  tsars 
to  him?    It  was  impossible.     The  conversation  Lei  see  thee,  | 
therefore,  visibly  languished ;  Egertem  perjeetaaHy  relapeeg  eV 
silence,  after  every  effort  made  by  bit  beantubi  cnsepanifetoaei 
the  conversation. 

The  result  of  this  memorable  exrwrakse  wee,  that  tieyossfl 
Englishman  returned  to  the  house  of  hie  Atp^^Mi  ertaeeei 
with  a  fund  of  hope  and  happieeeiat  the  boatemofhii  beat  eei 
rendered  him,  despite  his  grave  exterior ,  esse  ef  the  mosteeei 
men  in  the  world;  while  Aniue  stole  earrjr  teste  rest  wist  **? 
feeling  crushed,  every  unacknowledged,  bee  most  proaeni  be 
destroyed.    A  process  greatly  similar  te  what  bed  nowtssmibt 
in  Egerton's  mind,  had  somewhat  more  rapidly  taken  pbeeiaam 
Though  it  was  quite  true  that  she  hated  the  tnatrtatke  of  sher* 
Annie  loved  her  country  with  that  specie*  of  lMtmotm  aw 
feeling  which  it  is  a  sin  to  be  without,  end  beany  bate  tssjfc 
very  erroneously,  to  believe  teat  aH  £ngKeh  peejpfe  dhekfli,** 
what  was  much  worse,  despised  ett  AmerinanL  her  fat  fee* 
towards  the  young  man  were  quite  am  hreefls  ee  tease  dm 
young  man  towards  her.    But  it  warn  impossible  te  convene  ei 
Frederic  Egerton,  without  perceiving  that  no  each  imiieaesV' 
assumption  of  superiority  as  she  had  believed  tneaparahls  r» 
the  English  character,  made  any  part  efbie.     She  had  dhcoie* 
that  what  he  most  hated  and  condemned  wee  what  she  eat 
hated  and   condemned  also;  and  the  seeling  of  having  oei 
him  injustice,  had  for  some  time  been  acting  upon  her  eei 
exactly  as  it  was  now  acting  upon  his ;  giving  to  every  gsod# 
a  double  power  to  charm,  and  bringing  justice  te  act  suebyefc 
with  inclination,  in  amending  the  judgment  she  bed  first  put  a* 
him.    But  it  was  only  when  she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  tietb 
liked  her  greatly  less  than  she  liked  him,  that  she  became  raff 
how  important  his  opinion  had  become  to-  her.    There  was  diss>    > 
pointment  as  well  as  mortification  in  the  discovery,  far  she  he    L 
thought  the  case  was  different.    But  it  wee  sorrow,  without  off 
mixture  of  anger,  that  she  felt  upon  making  it.     She  was  nee 
better  calculated  to  be  a  proud  patriot  than  a  haughty  wob*i; 
and  would  have  given  infinitely  more,  could  abe  lmre  honeatlr  sail 
that  she  believed  her  country  right  on  all;  the  points  in  wbkai 
differed  from  its  parent  stock,  than  to  hear  it  acarowkdeea  by  tst 
whole  world,  en  masse,  \hs&  *h&  was  the  loveliest  leery  in  it,  Bsoos- 
ing,  heavy-hearted,  saA  irr^'TTA — a — n  'Vi^~eth_  111  ahaaw** 
resentful  feeling  a^riaa*  a\««scX^^  ( 
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If  young  head  upon  her  pillow  and  wept  herself  to  sleep,  while  the 

pj  Englishman  lay  awake,  till  night  gave  place  to  morning,  in  medi- 

|l  tating  how,  when,  and  where,  he  should  confess  to  her  that  all  his 

M  future  hopes  of  happiness  depended  on  her  consenting  to  forsake 

m  the  glories  of  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes,  and  accept  as  an  atone- 

y  ment  for  the  sacrifice,  his  heart,  his  hand,  a  noble  settlement,  and 

m  the  alliance  of  an  ancient  English  race,  whose  motto  might  very 

m  honestly  have  been — 

%  Sans  pear,  et  sans  reprocfae* 


CHAPTER  XXVH. 

The  next  day  brought  together  the  first-rate,  high-standing, 
sharp,  elegant,  clever,  and  tip-top  fashionable  society  that  was  to 
constitute  the  dinner-party  invited  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ,  to  meet  their  illustrious  European  guest.  This  act  of 
assembling  together  seemed  a  very  solemn  business  ;  nobody,  as 
the  circle  increased,  appeared  to  think  it  decorous  or  proper  to 
smile.  The  gentlemen  compressed  their  lips,  spat  and  bowed  their 
heads.  The  ladies  made  small  courtesies,  looked  grave,  and  care- 
fully arranged  their  robes,  taking  particular  care  that  their  drapery 
should  floakgracefully  on  one  side  only  of  their  persons,  according 
to  the  hint  communicated  by  a  sitting  figure  in  full  dress,  con- 
veyed to  the  country  in  the  last  number  of  tha  Magasin  des 
Modes. 

At  length,  however,  the  whole  party  being  assembled,  and  as 
much  iced- water  and  whisky  made  away  with  as  the  season  re- 
quired, Mrs.  Colonel  Beauchamp  thought  it  advisable,  before  the 
dinner  was  announced,  to  introduce  u  Mrs.  Major  Allen  Barnaby" 
in  form,  to  them  alL  The  scene  produced  by  this  was  very 
striking ;  for  there  was  not  a  single  person  present  who  did  not 
know  the  obligations  she  was  about  to  lay  them  under,  and  their 
gratitude  bore  a  very  amiable  proportion  to  the  benefit  which  they 
considered  her  likely  to  confer  upon  them.  There  are  few  women 
who  could  have  gone  through  this  scene  with  such  a  perfection  of 
"unblenched  majesty,"  as  did  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.  Had  the 
nature  of  her  forthcoming  work,  as  proclaimed  and  explained  to 
all,  been  merely  that  of  a  complimentary  effusion,  extolling  the 
excellences  of  the  country,  political,  moral,  intellectual,  physical, 
and  fashionable,  and  declaring  it  to  be  in  all  these  particulars,  and 
every  other  she  could  think  of,  greatly  "  ahead"  of  all  the  other 
countries  in  the  world,  the  sensation  produced  would  have  been 
much  less  vehement.  They  might  have  been  pleased,  probably 
they  would  have  been  very  much  pleased — but  the  profound  cdn- 
Bdonsneea  resting  in  the  inmost  receaaca  oi  w^  \*srasut  ^a^  ^ 
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this  was  not  a  bit  more  than  their  due,  and  that,  however  ffadfel 
intentions  might  be,  she  must  be  a  darnatzon  mart  lady  fofcdil 
if  she  could  write  up  to  the  pitch  they  deserved:  thb  oopbcjo—,! 
though  it  might  increase  their  satisfaction  In  the  otmtempto&afl 
what  she  was  about  to  do,  would  naturally  lessen  their  ntitafcj 
for  they  would  have  felt  not  only  that  it  was  no  mora  win  that 
just  right,  but  moreover  that  it  could  not  by  possibility  be  wdkaat 
to  atone  for  all  the  European  injustice  which  had  preceded  it  Brt 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  case  were  altogether  tfftraL 
The  csfecial  jxnnt  she  liad  especially  undertaken  to  advocate,  11 
one  on  which  they  felt  their  weakness,  while  it  was  that  whfca,  to 
thousand  times  beyond  all  others,  they  hung  upon  with  a  depute 
fondness  made  up  of  pride,  prejudice,  the  most  ardent  km  a* 
wealth,  and  the  most  craven  terror  of  losing  it. 

"  A  present  Dtlty"  they  shout  around, 

"  A  present  Deity"  the  plastered  wmih  resound— 

would  be  nothing  beyond  a  very  fair  quotation  to  exempfir/iht 
actually  passed  on  this  occasion ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  musfe 
strength  of  mind  with  which  my  heroine  was  endowed  could  MR 
enabled  her  to  sustain  any  appearance  of  composure  under  fk 
enthusiastic  plaudits  which  showered  upon  her  head. 

How  long  this  might  have  lasted  had  dinner  not  been  announced, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  flattering  clamour  was  stfflitfr 
height  when  the  folding-doors  of  the  saloon  were  thrown  open,iid 
a  crowd  of  gaily-dressed  negroes  outside  it  gave  notice,  V  *** 
universal  grin,  that  the  pleasant  business  of  dining- might  beg* 
when  the  company  pleased. 

This  put  an  instant  stop,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  the  per&m- 
ance  of  the  chorus  of  adulation  which  the  party  had  been  perfonniagt 
and  the  ceremony  of  marslialling  the  guests  into  the  dinner-parlour 
was  performed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Though  for  the  most  part  the  brilliant  company  nggiifrlflfl  <* 
this  occasion  were  rather  better  pleased  than  usual  with  themsetas 
and  each  other,  and  very  fully  inclined  to  do  every  kind  of  justice 
to  the  splendid  hospitality  of  their  entertainers,  there  were  one  or 
two  individuals  out  of  the  twenty  that  sat  down  to  table,  who 
would  considerably  have  preferred  being  elsewhere. 

Old  Mrs.  Whitlaw  was  one  of  these.  Notwithstanding  sum 
trifling  deficiencies  in  this  old  lady's  early  education,  she  had  pro- 
fited, with  great  natural  acuteness,  by  all  the  various  scenes  through 
which  her  singular  destiny  had  led  her,  and  was  more  capable, 
perhaps,  of  forming  a  clear-headed  judgment  upon  the  state  of 
affairs  in  her  own  particular  sphere,  than  most  of  her  neighbour. 
Though  her  views  were  not  sufficiently  enlarged  for  her  never  to 
have  contemplated.  \erj  &stfatf*\s  \b&  roealute  abolition  of  slavery 
asa  national  measwte,  ^Y)^\«i%l^\pwo»fts^ 
Which  the  Mmggcx  wovV  *&  ^»  «^^^^re*<W3t6»^«K 
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|not  answer  in  the  long  run.     Once  or  twice,  on  her  first  taking 
l  possession  of  the  mansion  she  now  inhabited,  which  was  her  favourite 
f  among  several  which  she  inherited — once  or  twice  she  had  hinted 
I  to  some  of  her  rich  neighbours,  that  she  thought  it  would  be  better, 
i u  for  a  good  many  reasons,"  if  they  would  relax  a  little  the  severity 
i  of  their  discipline ;  but  this  was  in  every  case  received  with  such 
I  vehemence  of  indignation  that  the  same  straightforward  common - 
.  sense  which  had  suggested  her  observations,  very  speedily  deter- 
:  mined  her  to  keep  them  for  the  future  to  herself;  and  for  several 
j  years  past  her  pretty  strong  opinions  on  the  subject  had  only  mani- 
,  fested  themselves  in  the  management  of  her  own  people,  and  in 
j  occasional  confidential  tete-h-tetes  with  her  young  friend  Annie. 
Her  own  avoidance  of  all  discussion  on  the  subject  with  her  neigh- 
bours, had  been  followed  by  the  same  sort  of  discretion  on  their 
parts,  and  it  was  now  several  years  since  the  old  lady  had  heard 
the  subject  alluded  to  in  general  conversation  at  all. 

Great  wealth,  for  which  there  is  no  certain  heir,  generally  pro- 
duces great  consideration  to  the  possessor,  and  Mrs.  Whitlaw  had 
profited  by  this,  more  than  she  was  herself  aware  of ;  she  would 
otherwise,  perhaps,  have  been  less  shocked  and  surprised  by  the 
vehemence  with  which,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby,  the  increase  of  severity  in  discipline  was  insisted  upon  by 
some  of  the  party  present  as  the  only  mode  of  averting  the  mischief 
which  some  speculators  had  threatened,  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  negro  population.  The  old  lady  got  fidgety,  and  was  debating 
in  her  own  mind  whether  she  should  not  say  that  she  thought  the 
dinner  had  made  the  room  rather  over-hot,  and  that  she  did  not 
feel  over- well,  when  the  project  of  escape  was  put  out  of  her  head 
by  a  glance  and  a  smile  which  she  saw  hastily  and  furtively  ex- 
changed between  two  of  the  sable  attendants. 

It  is  so  universally  the  custom,  wherever  slaves  make  part  of  an 
establishment,  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  literally  stocks  and 
stones,  incapable  of  hearing  or  of  seeing  anything  said  or  done 
before  them,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  subject  of 
their  own  condition  was  as  freely  discussed  while  they  were  serving 
at  table,  as  if  no  such  animals  had  been  in  the  room. 

Old  Mrs.  Whitlaw  was  too  much  used  to  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing for  the  uncomfortable  feelings  she  experienced  to  have  been 
produced  or  even  increased  by  their  presence,  and  it  was  purely  by 
accident  that  her  eyes  had  been  directed  towards  the  men  between 
whom  the  above-mentioned  look  and  smile  had  been  exchanged. 
But  the  moment  she  saw  it,  a  strong  feeling  of  suspicion  arose  in 
her  mind,  that  one  of  those  movements  of  resistance  which  occa- 
sionally startle  slave-holders,  and  which  act  with  the  frightful  but 
useless  energy  of  a  limb  convulsed  by  intolerable  pain,  was  approach- 
ing among  the  slaves  of  Colonel  Beauchamp,  and  the  old  lady  would 
have  given  pretty  considerably  many  dollar^  conoid.  sfc\&  *X»  *0&ak^2e$ 
moment  have  transported  herself  into  the  tcv\0a\  oi  Yast  *y*rsi  ^«^«*% 
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for  the  purpose  of  haying  a  little  confidential  coarvesflsftaflti  with 
them.  But  as  this  was  impossible,  she  resolved  to  sis  stffi  and 
quietly  look  on. 

Another  individaai  to  whom  the  seieadid  hsnsqswt,  and  the 
popular  theme  discussed  around  it,  produced  a  degree  ef  ssrifermg 
that  it  required  some  philosophy  to  endure,  was  Ansae.  9b  oppor- 
tunity  during  the  whole  of  that  long  morning  had  ocewrred  for 
anything  to  pass  between  Frederic  Egerton  and  herself  whack  ossM 
persuade  her  that  the  conclusion  to  which  she  had  come  the  evemmg 
before  respecting  him  was  erroneous. 

It  was  not  that  she  doubted  his  admiration  ef  her  that  would 
certainly  have  been  difficult,  inasmuch  as  every  glsmee  of  his  eyes 
betrayed  it ;  for  the  fascination  of  her  beauty  lcifcdcted  "the  not 
looking  at  her  a  task,  which,  however  often  resetted  upon,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  perform.  Annie  was  not  wholly  ttaeonecious  of 
this ;  out  a  profound  conviction  that  his  having  eeem  her  wmwuMfed 
by  slaves,  and  an  agent,  however  innocently,  in  the  degradation  of 
the  race  whom,  she  well  knew,  he  considered  in  ail  ruyurii  a*  the 
eq ual  children  of  the  same  Almighty  Father,  had  taken  possession 
of  her  mind ;  she  considered  herself  as  one  stigmatised  in  has  ejw 
by  a  blot  that  could  never  be  removed ;  and  all  her  energy  of  mtnd 
was  now  turned  to  the  task  of  avoiding  ham  as  nvoch  as  possWi  at 
at  present,  and  fogetting  him  wholly  when  he  was  no  longer  near. 
But  it  was  impossible,  even  for  the  furtherance  of  this  vary  desir- 
able object,  for  Annie  to  leave  the  room  while  the  dinner  lasted ;  she 
too,  therefore,  submitted  to  endure  its  heat  and  its  noise,  giving  no 
other  indication  that  she  was  ill  at  ease,  than  the  somewhat  more 
than  common  paleness  of  her  cheek  betrayed. 

So  the  party  went  on  with  every  appearance  of  universal  satis- 
faction ;  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  health  was  drunk,  and  prosperity  to 
planters  and  plantations  toasted  with  three  times  three.  And 
then  the  ladies  retired,  they  having  remained  thus  tag  safely 
in  compliment  to  the  heroine  of  the  fete ;  a  compliment  which  was 
acknowledged  by  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  drawing  forth  from  her 
bag  her  little  note-book,  and  very  evidently  employing  herself  by 
inscribing  therein  some  of  the  wise  and  very  sublime  marans  which 
had  been  uttered  by  the  gentlemen  present. 

On  re-entering  the  drawing-room,  the  most  consequential  lathes 

of  the  party  immediately  crowded  around  her,  beseeching  that  she 

would  favour  them  with  her  autograph,  or,  if  it  were  possible,  with 

\  a  few  words  written  in  their  albums.    This  was  the  first  time  that 

i  such  a  request  had  ever  been  made  to  our  heroine,  except  In  her 

'  dreams;  and  the  graceful  manner  in  which  she  bowed  and  smiled 

her  acquiescence,  was  really  admirable.    This  very  gracious  and 

ready  compliance  with  her  wishes  was  no  sooner  made  known,  than 

nearly  every  lady  present  ftaw  to  V3k»  «&ra&  ^srasx  in.  which  on 

mitring  she  had  deposited  last  Ttjoieriutdfe  **  ^%  ^^^Vbl*m^ 

€**ay  ladjrviho  arrived  that  teyW.  fc»^^n»k^fcfe  ssk^6«** 
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Mrs.  Whitlaw  (who  had,  as  she  candidly  confessed,  no  taste  what- 
ever for  learning) ;  and  having  drawn  it  thence,  speedily  surrounded 
the  illustrious  authoress  with  a  perfect  galaxy  of  brilliant  volumes, 
red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow,  each  in  succession  eagerly  spread  open 
before  her  to  receive  the  valued  ornament  of  her  name* 

On  the  first  page  offered  to  her,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  modestly 
inscribed  that  name  and  nothing  more ;  but  perceiving  a  look  of 
disappointed  hope  in  the  countenance  of  the  fair  lady  who  had 
presented  it,  she  (not  manfully,  but  womanfully)  called  upon  her 
genius  to  help  her,  and  resolutely  determined,  notwithstanding  the 
multitude  of  the  rainbow  volumes  around  her^  that  every  one  of 
them  should  bear  witness  of  her  extraordinary  talents* 

With  a  charming  smile,  she  drew  again  towards  her  the  book 
in  which  she  had  written  her  name,  and  wrote  above  it, 

Immortal  country,  hail ! 

Finding  by  the  universal  "  My ! "  which  broke  in  various  notes  of 
admiration  from  the  fair  petitioners,  that  this  was  exactly  the  sort 
of  thing  they  wanted,  she  continued  in  the  same  strain  till  her  task 
was  accomplished.  She  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  producing 
the  slight  degree  of  variety  which  she  deemed  necessary)  and  one 
lady  carried  away  with  her  the  novel  phrase — 

Success  to  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars ! 
another — 

The  extinguisher  of  the  Old  World  and  the  candle  of  the  New  I— 

THE  UNION. 

This  concetto  brought  down  another  shower  of  the  same 
eloquent  monosyllables,  and  "Oh  my!"  resounded  through  the 
room.  It  is  not  necessary  to  indite  every  tour  de  force  by  which 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  proved  her  powers  of  extemporary  composi- 
tion, for  though  all  admirable,  they  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  ex- 
ceedingly alike  in  sentiment,  if  not  in  expression ;  but  in  the  last, 
she  seemed  indeed  to  surpass  herself,  and  greater  than  ever  was  the 
delight  manifested  when  the  happy  owner  of  the  last  album  pre- 
sented, read  aloud  these  words — 

May  lawful  slavery  survive,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  eodureth ! 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that,  upon  the  gentlemen  making 
their  appearance,  they  were  immediately  made  to  share  in  the 
pleasure  which  these  various  inscriptions  were  so  well  calculated  to 
produce,  and  once  again  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  found  herself  the 
object  of  admiration  which  amounted  to  enthusiasm. 

As  soon  as  the  expression  of  their  feelings  had  in  some  degree 
subsided,  Colonel  Beaucharop  observed^  that  thai*  \N&<rix*%\M&^ft&v 
the  moat  admirable  lady  in  Europe,  ma  no  ^*&  **s»fc  ^«S  ^^a 
sporting  neighbours  should  not  be  vn&\x\^^^^^^^^ 
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at  whist,  or  Boston ;  a  hint  which  immediately  led  to  the  summon* 
ing  sundry  negroes,  and  setting  forth  sundry  card- tables. 

While  these  arrangements  were  making,  Major  Allen  Barnaby 
wandered  about  the  room  making  conversation,  of  which  a  jocose 
sort  of  sketch  respecting  his  own  caprices  about  playing  at  cards 
formed  the  principal  theme.  He  laughed  heartily,  as  lie  declared 
that  it  often  and  often  happened  to  him,  that  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  think  of  any  single  rule  of  playing,  nand  hardly  to 
know  one  card  from  another ;  while  at  another  time,  if  the  humour 
seized  him,  he  could  go  on  at  it  four  and  twenty  hours  together, 
and  never  feel  tired  a  bit. 

"  Well,  sir,1*  was  the  reply  from  one  grandee  to  whom  these 
little  personal  peculiarities  were  revealed,  "  we  must  hope  that  the 
humour  may  be  on  you  this  evening,  for  there  are  two  or  three 
here  that  never  find  themselves  in  company  without  choosing  to  •>§ 
have  a  go  against  the  four  aces." 

Two  tables  were  speedily  made  up,  at  one  of  which  two  ladies 
took  their  places,  and  the  stakes  were  fixed  at  a  moderate  sum ;  at 
the  other,  four  gentlemen  were  to  play,  and  at  this  table,  the  fix- 
ing the  stakes  was  left  to  themselves. 

"  Which  party  will  you  join,  Major  Allen  Barnaby  ?  n  demanded 
Colonel  Beauchamp,  adding  very  politely — "In  course,  sir;  as  a 
stranger,  we  should  one  and  all  be  haroy,  I  expect,  to  leave  the  fix 
to  your  own  choice,  putting  out  of  sight  our  complaisance  to  your 
excellent  lady." 

Out  of  the  four  other  gentlemen  about  to  sit  down,  two  ap- 
peared rather  anxious  that  the  whimsical  major,  to  whose  account 
of  himself  they  had  been  listening,  should  take  his  place  with  the 
ladies,  and  one  of  them  said  bluntly — 

"  It  would  hardly  be  fair,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  sir,  to  let  you, 
with  the  careless  ways  you  talk  about,  sit  down  at  this  table ;  be* 
cause  I,  for  one,  always  play  a  pretty  considerable  brisk  stake." 

"  That's  the  only  way  to  keep  me  awake,  sir,"  replied  the  major, 
laughing.  "  Men  in  our  profession,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  have 
generally  a  few  thousands  of  loose  cash  floating  on  purpose  to  give 
them  a  little  excitement  now  and  then,  when  they  get  a  trifle  sleepy 
in  their  quarters.  I  have  run  up  and  down,  for  my  part,  from 
about  ten  thousand  to  nothing,  and  back  again,  above  a  score  of 
times  since  I  began ;  and  I  find  it  has  come  so  even  in  the  long  run, 
that  I  care  very  little  how  high  I  play.  But  I  never,"  he  added, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  never  play  with  ladies,  it  puts  me  out  alto- 
gether." 

This  decided  the  matter,  and  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  Colonel 
Beauchamp,  and  two  other  gentlemen  settled  themselves  round  a 
table  in  a  quiet  corner,  as  gentlemen  do  settle  themselves  when 
they  are  going  to  amuse  themaefcrea  in  earnest. 

Had  Annie  Beauchamp  xexosin^  Yn  ^t&  wke^  \x  S&  ^ks&j 
enough  that  the  hours  of  that  Vmfc  w3H3a%  \ss^\>  \*a^  ^sdy 
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pportunities  to  Egerton  too  favourable  to  be  neglected,  for  the 
taking  her  comprehend  a  little  better  than  she  did  at  present 
'hat  were  his  wishes,  his  hopes,  his  intentions  concerning  her ; 
at,  with  the  blindness  of  a  perverse  little  mortal,  she  saw  nothing 
f  what  was  passing  in  his  head  or  his  heart,  and  she  thought  of 
othing  but  the  silence  that  had  come  over  him  on  the  preceding 
rening,  when,  as  she  confessed  to  herself  with  shame  that 
mounted  to  agony,  she  was  waiting  for  every  word  which  might 
ill  from  his  lips,  as  if  her  fate  hung  upon  it.  The  recollection  of 
hese  past  feelings,  together  with  the  blank  disappointment  which 
ad  succeeded  them,  was  more  than  she  could  bear  any  longer  en 
lein  salon,  and  begging  her  mother  to  apologise  to  the  ladies  for 
er  absence,  by  telling  them  that  she  had  so  bad  a  headache  as  to 
blige  her  to  go  to  bed,  she  stole  away,  taking  with  her,  as  it 
eemed  to  Frederic  Egerton,  all  that  portion  of  light  which  could 
lake  it  worth  while  for  him  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  for  a  few 
laments  after  he  had  watched  her  retreat,  and  listened  to  her 
lother's  explanation  of  it,  he  meditated  the  commission  of  a 
imilar  act  of  self-indulgence,  But  he  luckily  recollected  that  his 
oing  so  would  neither  be  particularly  polite  nor  particularly  dis- 
reet ;  and  he  therefore  abandoned  the  project ;  the  more  readily, 
erhaps,  because  he  happened  to  observe  Don  Tornorino  move 
uietly  away  from  the  place  he  occupied  beside  his  lady,  and 
tation  himself  at  no  great  distance  from  his  respected  father-in- 
iw,  about  whom  he  revolved  with  the  same  graceful  air  of  non- 
halance  which  had  once  before  attracted  his  attention. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

:  My  dear,"  said  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  on  waking,  the  morning 
fter  Colonel  Beauchamp's  dinner-party,  "  I  am  afraid  I  won  rather 
oo  much  last  night." 

"  Won  too  much  ?  What  can  you  mean,  good  man  ?  "  replied 
ds  wife,  rousing  herself  from  sleep  that  had  produced  many  de- 
ightful  dreams.  "  Does  your  tender  conscience  reproach  you,  my 
)onny  ?  If  so,  make  over  your  winnings  to  me,  and  the  gene- 
osity  shall  atone  for — for  whatever  you  reproach  yourself  with, 
ny  dear." 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  answer,"  he  returned,  in  a  tone  rather 

oo  grave  for  jesting.     "  The  thirst  which  gets  hold  of  one  in  this 

lateful  climate  forces  a  man  to  drink,  whether  he  will  or  no,  and 
have  a  sort  of  confused  recollection  of  having  got  rather  excited 

ast  night,  and  going  it,  may  be,  a  trifle  too  fast." 

"  Mercy  on  me !    I  hope  you  did  no  such  thing ! w  she  replied, 

>oking  a  good  deal  alarmed.     "  Just  think  of  the  horror  of  having 
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our  beautiful  smooth-sailing  here  spoilt  by  suck  a  piece  of  My  as 

that!" 

"Think of  it?  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  H," swd he.  "Ota 
only  hope  is  that  the  others  were  in  the  same  oondiUon  as  myself; 
and  will  recollect  nothing  very  clearly.  But  te&  me,"  he  added, 
"  wasn't  that  stiff  young  Egerton  buzzing  about  me  all  the  tine? 
He  looks  like  one  that  mint  be  as  dry  as  Etna  before  heM  era 
think  of  recruiting  himself  by  a  dram.  Wasn't  he  hanging  abort 
the  table,  wife?  I  have  a  confused  sort  of  notion  of  having  been 
bothered  by  it." 

"  He  did  nothing  the  whole  evening  but  watch  the  players," 
she  replied,  looking  considerably  alarmed.  "  IF  this  is  to  be  the 
Curaon-street  business  over  again,  what  is  to  become  of  tat w   ' 

"  Don't  lose  year  courage,  my  dear,"  said  he,  with  a  degree  of- 
composure  that  he  thought  whs  well  calculated  to  re-assure,  *Bf  <\ 
things  don*t  prosper  here,  we  must  go  ahead,  as  the  natives  aay* 

"  It  may  be  easier  to  say  than  to  do,  Major  AUen,n  she  repW 
not  a  little  provoked  by  the  indifference  with  which  he  apMffftl 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  advantages  which  she  had  obtained  wtb 
so  much  ability.  "  You  may  go  ahead*  as  yon  call  it,  wtth  soft  a 
stone  thrown  after  you  as  may  pretty  speedily  bring  you  t6  ft 
standstill." 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear ;  especially  if  yon  get  a  fancy  to  faget 
the  name  I  ought  to  go  by.  I  must  beg  yon  wont  take  to  sBrk  j 
me  Major  Allen,  Mm.  Barnaby,  or  mischief  will  be  sure  to  come  ox  -a 
it.  But  dont  let  yon  and  I  quarrel,  wife.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
day  for  either  of  us  to  profit  by  that  now.  I  think  we  had  better 
change  our  quarters,  I  won't  deny  that ;  but  I  dare  say  that  your 
cleverness  will  find  out  some  excuse  for  doing  it,  that  will  set  all 
right  again.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  once  fairly  get  off ;  for  I  won't 
stay,  mind  that,  if  you  please,  so  don't  waste  your  wit  in  trying  to 
contrive  it." 

"  Good  heaven  1  have  you  really  brought  matters  to  such  a 
pass  as  that,  major  ?  "  said  the  unfortunate  lady,  her  eyes  flashing 
and  her  cheeks  becoming  redder  than  ever  rouge  made  them. 
"What  a  return  for  all  my  enormous  exertions  for  you !  And 
such  unequalled  success,  too !    It  is  enough  to  chive  one  mad  !* 

"  Not  enough  to  drive  such  a  woman  as  you  are,  mad,  my 
charming  Barnaby,"  said  he,  with  a  coaxing  smile.  M  Besides,  my 
dear,  you  have  never  yet  asked  how  much  this  rather  bold  winning 
may  amount  to.  If  we  get  clear  off  with  it,  that  may  make  some 
considerable  difference,  I  promise  you."  fa 

"  What  difference,"  said  she,  "  can  it  make  to  me,  sir,  I  should  * 

like  to  know  ?    You  have  taken  care  to  keep  your  winnings  pretty  , 

snugly  to  yourself,  you  will  please  to  remember ;  whereas  I  have  *- 

been  labouring,  as  yon  wellYiuro  ^\» ?u&& \J&&  ^ceofe  and  kommrabk  I 

celebrity  I  have  obtained  ea  a&ra&Mgsm  \&  ^*i  *a  \&0$«s^*\fl 

this  ib  the  return  I  get  for  fc>." 
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To  do  my  heroine  justice,  she  was  not  a  weeping  lady ;  bu 
it'this  moment,  and  especially  as  she  pronounced  the  word  honour 
i&Ze,  which  not  only  set  off  with  great  effect  the  indiscreet  pro 
teedings  of  her  spouse,  but  brought  fresh  upon  her  memory  th 
lelightful  feelings  with  which  she  had  listened  to  the  demands  fo 
aer  autograph,  at  this  moment  tears  certainly  started  to  her  eyes 
and  she  seemed  determined  to  make  the  most  of  them,  blowing  he 
nose  a  good  deal,  and  even  producing  at  intervals  something  ver 
[ike  a  sob. 

Major  Allen  Barnaby  had  left  his  bed  when  this  conversatio: 
began,  and  had  been  employing  himself  from  the  moment  he  ha< 
thrown  on  his  dressing-gown  in  the  necessary  operation  of  shaving 
but  upon  observing  the  condition  of  his  wife,  and  at  the  same  tim 
feeling  the  force  of  the  words  she  had  spoken,  he  laid  aside  th 
instrument  which  he  was  employing  upon  his  chin,  walked  acroe 
the  room  to  the  spot  where  he  had  deposited  the  garments  he  ha< 
worn  the  night  before,  and  extracting  his  pocket-book  from  th 
receptacle  in  which  it  was  lodged,  walked  back  again  to  the  bee 
and  laid  it  unopened  on  her  pillow. 

"  There,  my  dear,"  he  said,  as  he  quietly  renewed  his  shaving 
"  there !  you  never  had  that  little  book  in  your  hands  before,  t 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief ;  and  now  I  recommend  yo 
to  dry  your  handsome  eyes,  and  look  at  it.  It  is  just  the  first  packe 
you  will  come  to  that  you  will  find  the  most  worthy  of  observation. 

The  mind  of  my  admirable  heroine  was  not  formed  to  dissolv 
in  watery  woe  at  such  a  moment  as  this.  She  instantly  sat  up  i 
bed,  opened  the  pocket-book,  and  obeying  exactly  the  instruction 
she  had  received,  came  upon  a  packet  of  exceedingly  dirty  papers 
among  which,  however,  was  one  little  scrap  newly  written  upoi 
and  looking  like  a  bit  of  first-rate  letter  paper.  The  dirty  papa 
were,  as  the  lady  well  knew,  uncleanly  thumbed  bank-notes,  an 
their  whole  amount  was  seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  but  th 
scrap  of  letter-paper  was  worth  them  all  put  together,  and  a  prett 
considerable  bit  of  money  besides;  being  an  order,  payable  £ 
sight,  upon  a  bank  at  Washington,  and  signed  "  Themistocl< 
Joseph  John  Hapford,"  a  name  already  well  known  to  the  attenth 
ears  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  as  that  of  a  senator  of  first-ra1 
standing,  a  very  wealthy  planter,  and  lastly,  as  one  of  the  brilliai 
company  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  them  on  the  precedin 
day.  The  paper  thus  satisfactorily  inscribed  might,  therefore,  I 
fairly  estimated  at  the  value  indicated  by  the  figures  it  bore,  whic 
amounted  to  the  pleasant  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  an 
fifty  dollars.  For  a  moment  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Allen  Ba: 
naby  became  radiant,  but  in  the  next  it  faded  again,  and  si 
exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh — 

"  Yes,  Donny,  yes .'    This  might  atone  for  much !  but  what  d 
y°u. ppd  the  paper  you  got  in  Cursson-street  worth  ?  " 

X  don't  wonder  it  should  come  into  your  head,  my  deal 
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replied  her  husband :  "  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  hare  a  consider- 
ably better  chance  this  time.  I  am  sore,  my  dear,  that  I  shall  be 
as  sorry  as  you  can  be  to  take  you  away  from  all  the  honour  and 
renown  that  you  are  so  cleverly  making  for  yourself  here,  and 
indeed  I  shan't  think  of  doing  it,  whatever  I  may  be  obliged  to  do 
myself,  if  upon  reflection  you  prefer  remaining  behind.  But  the 
state  of  the  case  is  this — I  remember  it  all  perfectly  now  that  I 
have  dipped  my  head  in  cold  water,  and  set  about  recollecting  a 
little — the  state  of  the  case  is  this,  my  Barnaby :  the  bank-notes 
that  you  find  there,  were  lost  between  Colonel  Beauchamp  and  his 
other  playing  friend,  Judge  Wilkins,  who  lives  close  by;  but  the 
draft  came,  as  you  see,  from  Mr.  Hapfbrd,  who  drove  above 
fifteen  miles  to  his  own  house  after  the  table  broke  up ;  that  I  well 
remember,  for  there  was  a  deal  of  talking  about  wanting  him  to 
stay.  Well  now,  it  strikes  me,  that  the  only  safe  thing  for  me  to 
do,  is  to  declare  this  morning  that  either  you,  or  I,  or  Tonorino 
(Patty  must  know  nothing  about  it) — but  some  one  of  us  three 
must  be  taken  ill  with  a  terrible  complaint  that  we  hare  perhaps 
been  long  used  to,  and  set  off,  without  losing  a  moment,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  look  for  the  best  medical  assistance.  We  may  promise 
to  come  back  again,  you  know,  and  so  we  can,  if  we  like  it ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  nothing  comes  of  what  passed  last  night,  besides  the 
quiet  cashing  of  this  neat  check.  Half  of  that  whole  sum  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  I  mean  to  present  to'  you,  ^ 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  for  your  own  particular  use  and  benefit,  to  Jj 
make  up  to  you  for  any  inconvenience  which  this  accident  may 
have  occasioned."  i 

These  last  words  were  pronounced  with  a  low  bow,  performed   4 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  where  the  major  stood  wiping  his  razor 
upon  the  sleeve  of  his  dressing-gown,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed 
with  a  slight  expression  of  anxiety  upon  the  august  countenance  of 
his  wife.    He  had,  however,  no  longer  anything  to  fear  in  that 
quarter ;  the  noble  generosity  of  purpose  which  he  thus  announced,    • 
not  only  stifled  every  sentiment  of  anger,  but  created  an  emotion  ' 
of  admiration  which  in  her  generous  heart  left  room  for  no  other. 

"  You  may  at  times  be  thoughtless  and  indiscreet,  my  dear   k 
major,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  "  but  there  is  a  fund   \ 
of  just  and  honourable  delicacy  about  you,  sufficient  to  redeem  a   » 
thousand  such  trifling  errors.    I  accept  your  present  as  frankly  as    - 
it  is  offered,  and  will  not  deny  that  it  is  as  just  as  it  is  generous ; 
far  the  blunder  you  have  made  has  certainly  stopped  me  short  in  a 
very  glorious  career.    Not  that  I  mean  to  abandon  my  project,    i 
observe.    It  is  much  too  well  imagined,  and  has  in  fact  already  ' 
been  far  too  successful  to  be  given  up.    However,  we  need  not  talk 
about  that  now ;  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  the  bringing  it  forward   -j 
again,  I  dare  say.    WnaWe,m\^>ftfi^^T»^  j 

ia  how  to  get  off  with  frying  co\w*r*\asK>\  *sAHJm&  Vx^'Y^sx**^  | 
I  shall  be  able  to  manage  \  ^wa  ^tm^^^'afi!^ 
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i  spirit  to  get  through  it  all.  But  it  is  I  who  must  be  sick, 
jr.  I  should  not  like,  my  dear,  to  see  you  undertake  such  a 
hlesome  job.  All  you  need  do,  is  to  be  in  a  dreadful  agony  of 
or  about  me,  and  insist  upon  having  me  removed  to  some  of 
great  cities  directly — you  understand  ?  " 
'  Oh  yes  !  my  dear,  I  understand  most  perfectly  well,  you  may 
sud  upon  it,  and  the  only  improvement  I  suggest  is,  that  what- 
r  city  we  decide  upon  going  to  before  we  set  out,  we  should  hear 

jaething  as  we  go  along  that  should  make  us  change  our  minds 

ad  send  us  to  another." 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  looked  grave. 
"  Indeed !    Was  the  circumstance  that  occurred  last  night  so— 

>  very  much  out  of  the  common  way  ?  "  said  she. 

Her  husband  laughed. 

"  Why,  no,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "  I  can't  say  that  it  was  any- 
ling  very  extraordinary ;  but  it  is  always  impossible  to  say,  you 
now,  how  a  joke  of  that  kind  may  be  taken  by  strangers.  Some 
eople  think  a  good  deal  of  it,  while  others  again  treat  it  quite 
ghtly.  But  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  If  I  can  but 
et  that  bit  of  paper  honoured,  however,  I  shall  care  very  little 
hat  any  of  the  folks  in  this  nasty,  frizzing,  frying,  burnt-up, 
egro-driving  country,  may  think  or  feel  on  the  subject.  We 
ave  nothing  to  do  but  keep  moving,  my  dear,  and  I  have  a 
otion  that  you  and  I,  between  us,  may  snap  our  fingers  at  the 
rhole  world." 

"  All  I  can  say  in  return,  major,  is,  that  we  must  do  our  best,"  re- 
lied the  lady,  with  an  encouraging  smile.  "  And  now,  my  dear,"  she 
mtinued,  "  set  off  directly,  catch  hold  of  one  of  the  blackvmoors,  and 
snd  in  word  to  madam  that  you  must  beg  to  speak  to  her  without 
day.  She  won't  keep  you  waiting,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  and, 
hen  you  see  her,  just  look  and  speak  as  a  devoted  husband  ought 

►  do  when  he  thinks  himself  in  danger  of  losing  the  best  of  wives, 
3d  then  send  her  to  me,  and  you  shall  find  everything  beautifully 
Tanged  for  our  setting  off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

"  How  many  more  times  shall  I  have  to  tell  you  that  you  were 
urn  for  me?"  cried  the  major,  suddenly  saluting  her  with  all  the 
rvour  of  young  affection ;  "  though  I  can  never  hope  to  equal  you 
anything,"  he  added,  "  you  shall  see  at  least  that  your  example 
not  altogether  lost.  If  I  do  not  enact  the  agonised  husband  with 
Jit,  then  never  trust  me  again.  But  upon  my  soul,  my  Barnaby, 
th&U  only  have  to  fancy  that  the  thing  is  real  in  order  to  be  in 
!  *?*  acting  despair  to  perfection." 

"I?*8  tender  assurance  was  received  with  a  very  charming  smile, 

****©£  tlie  fond  husband  tore  himself  away,  to  perform  the  part 

'j  ®d  him.    This  part,  as  it  speedily  appeared,  was  instantly 

*jv  tlxe  alert  major,  and  with  undoubted  success ;  for  almost 

Mrs.  .AJlen  Barnaby  had  time  to  arrange  everything  about 

prqpei*  order  for  her  own  part  of  the  drama,  her  door  w» 
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opened  with  a  hurried  and  agitated  hand,  and  Mrs.  BeaoofcaiBf 
■tood  before  her. 

Short  as  the  interval  had  been,  however,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby 
had  found  time  to  wash  all  traces  of  rouge  from  her  cheeks,  and  the 
effect  of  this  to  one  who  had  never  seen  her  but  In  the  fattest  Moon, 
was  really  startling. 

"  Oh  my ! "  exclaimed  the  terrified  lady  of  the  mansion,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  yellow  fever  had  immediately  suggested  itself, — "oh  ray! 
you  are  sick,  sure  enough !  My  dear,  dear  lady,  ni  send  off  to 
Euripedesville  this  very  moment,  for  it  is  there  that  bides  the 
smartest  doctor  we  have.  Only  think  of  your  being  catohed  so,  all 
of  a  minute!  I'll  come  again  in  no  tune,"  she  added,  turning 
towards  the  door ;  u  but  first,  before  everything,  we  mart  send  for 
the  doctor."  A  low  groan  indicative  of  the  very  severest  suffering, 
arrested  her  steps.  "  Oh  dear!  oh  dear  1  I  do  behove  sWs  dying 
already,"  exclaimed  the  terrified  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  then  flying  to  the  bell,  she  rang  it  violently. 

"  Come  to  me ! "  murmured  the  sufferer,  "  oh  come  to  me,  nj 
dearest  friend,  and  let  me  speak  one  word  to  yon.9* 

Delighted  to  find  that  so  much  strength  was  left, 'Mrs.  Ben* 
champ  hastened  to  obey  her,  but  before  she  could  reach  the  side  of 
the  bed  where  she  lay,  half-a-dosen  woolly  heads  appeared  at  the 
door  to  answer  the  belL 

"  Shall  I  tell  the  creturs  to  set  you  a  hot  bath,  my  dear?'9  and  J 
the  kind  hostess,  hanging  over  her.  -j 

"  No,  no,  no,"  groaned  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  "  onlv  send  them 
away,  and  let  me  speak  to  you  for  one  single  moment  alone." 

The  wish  was  instantly  obeyed,  the  slaves  dismissed,  the  door 
closed,  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  hanging  over  the  bed  to  catch  the 
slightest  sound. 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  now  appeared  to  make  a  strong  effort  to 
enable  herself  to  speak  intelligibly,  and  then  said,  lowly  and  sbwry, 
but  with  perfect  distinctness —  ! 

"  My  friend,  I  am  poisoned  /  w  1 

Mrs.  Beauchamp's  only  reply  was  a  piercing  shriek.  j 

u  Compose  yourself,  my  dearest  friend,  compose  yourself,  I  es- 
treat you,"  resumed  the  invalid,  "  let  me  be  but  prompt  in  what  I 
have  to  say,  and  what  I  have  to  do,  and  I  may  yet  be  saved! n 

"  Speak,  then,  speak,  my  dearest  lady,"  returned  poor  Ma.     i 
.  Beauchamp,  with  tears  running  down  her  cheeks,  u  and  I  will  obey     t 
you  to  the  very  smallest  particular.1' 

On  receiving  this  assurance,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  raised  herself 
by  a  great  effort  in  her  bed,  in  order  to  make  what  she  was  about 
to  say  more  distinctly  audible,  and  then,  though  occasionally  inter* 
rupted  by  pangs  which  caused  her  to  groan  terribly,  she  said — 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  it  Va  \n&  \oo  certain  that  I  am  poisoned. 
Among  the  many  studies  to  <w\ea&i Wsan*  rarai  ^ftacSgat^fca  effect 
of  poisons  is  one,  and  ttna  enstoVa  m^-^-V-VW^HieX^*^** 
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the  most  perfect  certainty  that  I  am  now  suffering  from  the  effect 
of  some  mineral  poison  administered  about  twelve  or -fourteen 
hours  ago.  That  some  revengeful  slave,  or  slaves,  have  done  this, 
I  have  not,  in  fact  there  cannot  be,  the  slightest  doubt.  I  am  the 
victim  of  my  principles.  Nor  shall  I  regret  it,  even  if  death 
overtakes  me,  provided  I  am-  assured  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ,  and  those  you  most  value  and  esteem— oh-h-h ! — shall 
do  me  justice." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agony  of  feeling  into  which  these 
words  threw  poor  Mrs.  Beauchamp ;  but  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  sud- 
denly checked  all  expression  of  it  by  saying,  with  all  the  energy  of 
lingering  hope — 

"  Then  save  me  1  Save  me  by  instantly  lending  me  a  carriage 
and  horses  to  convey  me  to  a  steamboat  that  shall  take  me  with  the 
least  possible  loss  of  time  to  New  York.  Fortunately  I  have  an 
antidote,  which  indeed  I  have  already  taken,  that  will  for  many 
days  so  far  check  the  action  of  the  poison  as  to  give  me  hope  of  life 
if  I  can  reach  that  city ;  for  somewhere  amongst  my  effects,  I  have 
the  address  of  a  practitioner  there  who  is  greatly  celebrated,  even 
in  London,  for  his  skill  in  cases  of  poison.  Will  you  do  this  for 
me,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  without  an  hour's  delay?" 

"Will  I?"  exclaimed  the  good  lady,  running  towards  the 
door,  "  oh !  what  is  there  I  would  not  do?  "  And  she  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment. 

The  affectionate  major,  whose  anxiety  naturally  kept  him  hover- 
ing at  the  threshold,  entered  the  room  as  Mrs.  Beauchamp  quitted 
it,  and  carefully  closing  the  door  approached  the  bed,  and  directed 
an  inquiring  glance  towards  his  wife. 

"I  am  very  bad  indeed,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  her  black  eye 
twinkled  laughingly  up  to  his.  "Iara  poisoned,  major,  please  to 
observe  that.  I  am  poisoned  by  the  wicked  slaves  who  have  found 
out  my  principles ;.  so  of  course  everything  ought  to  be  done  that 
can  be  done  to  get  me  out  of  their  way,  and  within  reach  of  a  cer- 
tain learned  man  at  New  York,  who  I  happen  to  know  cures 
poisoned  folks  to  a  miracle." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  returned  the  major,  looking  very  grave,  "  do 
you  remember  how  many  day's  journey  it  is  between  this  place  and 
New  York  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  you  should  survive  till  you 
get  there?" 

"How  sweetly  anxious  you  are  for  me!"  returned  his  lady, 
tenderly.  "  But  don't  be  alarmed,  major.  By  the  greatest  good 
Ixuk  in  the  world  I  happen  to  have  heard  of  an  antidote  which 
delays  the  action  of  poison  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  this 
antidote  I  have  already  taken,  my  love ;  so  don't  agitate  yourself ; 
but  just  tell  me  if  you  don't  think  this  would  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  us  to  get  rid  of  those  tiresome  PeskisssRsA  "fc*«3<$ 
and  I  are  both  of  us  as  sick  of  them  as  ponftta.  f^>BE^J!233L 
see,  that  everything  ia  perfectly  different  fccom  ^fcafc  ^*  «ss«s»^ 
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I  had  no  idea  of  our  getting  on  as  we  have  done,  and  as  I  hare  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  we  shall  do  again,  if  we  can  contrive  to  get 
off  before  that  senator  man  comes  to  look  after  you.  Bat  these 
lanky  Perkinses  are  ten  times  more  plague  than  profit,  andFd  give 
anything  to  be  fairly  quit  of  them.*1 

41  That's  very  likely,  I  think ;  hot  I  protest  I  don't  very  well 
see  how  you  are  to  set  about  it,"  reaorned  the  major,  drily. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  my  dear,  IH  just  have  a  try  for  it,  at  any 
rate.  And  now  I  think  you  had  better  get  sight  of  Patty,  and  tell 
her  that  I  am  very  ilL  You  may  tell  her  the  poison  Story?  if  you 
like  it,  only  don't  frighten  her,  poor  thing.    As  to  her  Don " 

u  Oh,  as  to  her  Don,"  interrupted  the  major,  laughing,  "  you 
may  depend  upon  it  he  will  be  exceedingly  intelligent  upon  the 
subject. 

"  Pray  don't  laugh  so  very  loud.  Just*  fancy  any  one  hearing 
you!"  whispered  his  wife. 

Major  Allen  Barnaby  promised  to  be  more  discreet;  and  after  & 
little  further  conversation  concerning  the  necessary  packing,  and 
the  best  means  of  setting  the  Perkinses  to  do  it,  if  they  could  be 
left  behind  without  offending  them,  he  departed. 

It  is  unnecesBary  to  follow  every  stage  of  the  process  by  which 
the  whole  business  was  finally  arranged;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  before  noon,  on  the  day  following  the  great  Big-Gang  Bank 
dinner-party,  Mrs.  Major  Allen  Barnaby  was  laid,  amidst  an  in- 
conceivable number  of  pillows  and  cushions  at  the  bottom  of  a 
Deerborn,  with  her  adoring  husband  sitting  beside  her,  to  watch 
every  movement,  and  adminster  every  attention,  as  it  drove  gently 
along  towards  the  place  at  which  they  hoped  to  meet  a  steamboat ; 
while  Patty  and  her  Don  followed  in  another  carriage,  having 
"  another  still "  behind  them,  conveying  their  baggage.  A  veryfj 
few  words  had  settled  the  Perkins  question  most  satisfactorily  to  ?. 
all  parties. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  rejoiced  with  no  common  joy  at  the  idea  of  ■ 
still  retaining  near  her  a  fraction  of  the  enlightened  English  party 
whose  introduction  to  her  friends  had  been  attended  with  so  much  * 
iclat ;  and  the  Miss  Perkinses  were  by  no  means  sorry  for  the 
transfer,  being,  to  say  the  truth,  rather  tired  of  the  patronage 
under  which  they  had  left  their  native  land.    Not  to  mention  that 
the  worthy  Louisa  began  to  suspect,  from  the  various  conversations 
which  she  had  held  with  her  friend  Annie,  that,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  they  might  manage  a  good  deal  better  without  them. 
Fortunately,  this  gentle-hearted  lady,  though  rather  more  than 
sufficiently  yielding  in  some  particulars,  never  suffered  anybody  to  § 
interfere  with  her  money  matters.    She  had  very  snugly  made  all 
her  own  little  arrangements  of  this  kind  before  setting  out,  without 
any  other  assistance  tuaa  \3aafc  of.  t\^  banker,,  whom  she  found  trai 
the  proper  person  to  emttav  xrgoTL^aa  raa&<$&,k«3&$&fe'<K&as«  to  a  ^ 
iracfion  how  much,  to  *  &»*  <*■*,**  \**«—  ~* — 
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-where,  she  might  reckon  upon  her  resources.  The  parting,  how- 
ever, though  not  regretted,  was  exceedingly  affectionate,  and  many- 
were  the  assurances  exchanged  that  they  should  meet  again,  some- 
where or  other,  very  soon. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  it  was  that  neither  of  the  Miss- 
Perkinses  believed  one  single  word  about  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's 
sudden  indisposition ;  but  such  was  the  fact,  though  they  hinted 
not  this  scepticism  to  any  human  being,  save  each  other.  Perhaps 
Miss  Louisa  might  retain  in  her  memory  a  sufficient  number  of 
by-gone  make-believes,  to  generate  doubts  upon  the  present  occasion;, 
and  perhaps  the  sympathising  Miss  Matilda  might  discover  some- 
thing life-like,  and  even  healthy,  in  the  anxiety  expressed  by  her 
dear  friend,  whenever  Mrs.  Beauchamp  left  her  side,  concerning  the 
safety  of  such  of  her  suits  as  had  been  unpacked  since  their  arrival 
at  "  the  Bank."  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  was  as  I  have  said ; 
neither  of  the  sisters  gave  faith  to  her  statement  concerning  her 
dreadful  sufferings ;  and  I  mention  this  in  justice  to  the  spinsters, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  various  little  peculiarities,  were  not  so 
hard-hearted  as  to  have  seen  any  lady  of  their  acquaintance 
poisoned,  and  packed  up,  in  so  very  alarming  a  state,  without 
feeling  much  greater  concern  for  her  condition  than  they  now  did 
for  that  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.  They  were  both  of  them  too  wise, 
however,  as  I  have  before  stated,  to  hint  their  suspicions  to  the 
amiable  lady  who  cherished  them  both  so  kindly  (and  so  very  con- 
veniently) for  no  reason  in  the  world  but  because  they  were  Mrs. 
Allen  Barnaby's  attachees. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Before  I  follow  my  heroine  in  her  further  progress,  I  must  say  a 
few  words  concerning  some  of  the  personages  she  had  left  behind 
her.  For  the  Miss  Perkinses  the  reader  need  have  no  anxieties  for 
several  months  to  come.  The  noble  emotions  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  to  which  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  efforts  in  favour  ot  the 
slave  system  had  given  rise,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  fade  away 
hastily;  for  all  the  strongest  passions  ot  the  planter  race  were 
roused  in  the  cause,  and  it  was  impossible  to  mention  her  name 
without  producing  among  them  an  universal  murmur  of  affectionate 
applause.  So  deep,  and  so  sincere  was  this  feeling,  that  many 
of  the  families  who  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  visit  from  the 
enlightened  traveller,  were  but  too  happy  to  soothe  their  disap- 
pointment at  not  seeing  her,  by  obtaining  a  visit  from  her  dear 
friends  and  travelling  companions  of  sufficient  duration,  to  ^skxb&» 
their  being  shown  and  exhibited  in  all  dmec^KiD&x^^^^0®** 
their  hoeta,  for  the  time  being,  were  Tea&y  axA  \xv&s  «&*»%>* 
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happy  few  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  iflnsfcriow 

lady* 

During  the  whole  of  this  vicarial  ovation,  the  two  asters  were, 
in  their  different  ways,  exceedingly  happy.  M»Looiaa,it  is  true, 
never  saw  any  other  American  young  lady  thafr  sfce  adimred  quite 
as  much  as  Annie ;  but  her  spirits  were  wwtagnad  in  a  most 
delightful  state,  made  up  of  brilliant  hopes  and  comfortable  cer- 
tainties. She  was  feasted,  waited  upon,  and  in  all  respects  treated 
with  the  highest  consideration,  while  her  little  pone  scarcely  be- 
came  lighter  by  a  single  cent 

This  was  a  sober  certainty:  while  her  hopes  wen  sustained  by 
watching  day  by  day  the  prodigious  pofiteness  of  the  American 
bachelors  to  her  sister,  which  she  would  not  suffer  herself  to  doubt, 
must,  in  time,  come  to  something.  And  as  for  Mfas  Matilda  her- 
self, she  lived  in  a  state  of  continual  ecstasy.  She  was  h»^*1H  about 
by  the  elbow  wherever  she  moved;  nobody  ever  seemed  to  forget 
that  she  was  in  the  room ;  the  ladies  taught  her  how  to  arrange  a 
"  spit-curl,"  so  as  to  defy  the  moistifying  effects  of  the  climate  and 
the  season ;  and  in  every  drawing-room  she  entered,  the  very  first 
and  best  of  the  gentlemen,  single  as  well  as  married,  seemed  to 
take  a  pride  in  showing  how  greatly  they  admired  her. 

We  will  leave  our  old  acquaintances  in  this  happy  condition, 
and  turn  to  take  a  glance  at  poor  Annie  Beanchamp.  All  the  joy 
that  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  and  Co.  might  have 
given  her,  under  other  circumstances,  was  merged  and  forgotten  in 
the  deeper  interest  of  a  scene  which  occurred  immediately  after- 
wards. 

Frederic  Egerton  had,  as  I  before  mentioned,  again  been  in- 
duced to  watch  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  dark-eyed,  silent 
son-in-law  of  Major  Allen  Barnaby  seemed  to  float  round  and 
round  the  card-table  at  which  his  father-in-law  was  engaged.  Had 
he  never  observed  it  before,  the  circumstance  might  not  so  com- 

eetely  have  awakened  his  attention  now;  but  his  observation 
ing  stimulated  by  the  suspicion  he  had  previously  conceived,  he 
very  soon  became  convinced  that  the  father  and  son  were  in  league 
together,  and  that  the  former  did  not  play  fairly; 

Having,  at  length,  fully  made  up  his  mind  on  this  point,  he 
retired  to  bed.    Had  there  been  no  such  being  as  Annie  Beauchaxnp 
in  existence,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  young  Englishman 
would  have  thought  himself  called  upon  to  interfere  in  so  very 
delicate  a  business,  especially  as  he  had  no  power  of  bringing  for- 
ward any  positive  proof  on  the  subject ;  but  the  idea  of  suhVisg 
the  father  of  one  who  was  becoming  every  hour  more  closely  inter- 
woven with  all  his  future  hopes  to  suffer  wrong,  to  permit,  in  short, 
the  father  of  Annie  to  be  cheated  and  betrayed  by  a  travelling 
swindler,  and  that  swindler  an  ^T^^sbraax^  was  intolerable;  and, 
After  long  cogitation  w\t\i  \nxotjd£%\&  sfc  'taogtst  fcws^w^  wtas^ 
with  the  determination  of  me^fcoma&fc^  ewsHst&aRwfeV*  ^ — 
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himself,  and  leaving  the  future  management  of  the  affair  to  her 
discretion. 

It  was  very  late  when  Egerton  went  to  sleep,  and  it  was  not 
very  early  when  he  woke;  but,  upon  summoning  a  slave  and 
inquiring  whether  the  family  had  breakfasted,  he  was- told  that  the 
house  was  in  great  confusion  on  account  of  the  English  biggest 
lady  being  taken  ill,  and  like  to  die.  He  then  ventured  to  inquire 
for  Miss  Beauchamp,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  not  yet  left 
her  room. 

Vexed  and  harassed  with  the  uncertainty  of  what  he  ought  to  do 
in  this  new  state  of  things,  he  entered  the  usual  breakfast-room, 
and,  finding  it  entirely  unoccupied,  though  there  were  symptoms  of 
several  persons  having  breakfasted  there,  he  sat  down  alone,  broke 
his  fast  upon  what  he  found,  and  then  rambled  out  upon  the  lawn, 
determined  to  occupy  the  interval  till  the  next  hour  of  family 
meeting  as  he  could,  and  then  to  be  guided  as  to  what  he  ought  to 
do  by  the  position  of  the  parties  who  should  then  assemble.  If 
he  should  find  that  the  illustrious  authoress  was  really  at  the  point 
of  death,  he  generously  made  up  his  mind  to  let  her  die  in  peace ; 
but  in  case  it  proved,  as  he  strongly  suspected,  that  the  slave  he 
had  questioned  had  talked  about  that  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
he  was  equally  determined,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  put  the 
family  upon  their  guard. 

In  pursuance  of  this  intention  he  strolled  away  into  the  rice 
grounds,  his  curiosity  to  see  the  cultivation  of  a  crop  so  new  to 
him,  making  him  for  an  hour  or  so  forget  the  fatigue  which  the 
intense  heat  produced.  He  questioned  several  of  the  slaves,  but 
found  them  uniformly  unwilling  to  converse ;  a  sort  of  sullen  re- 
serve which  equally  surprised  and  disgusted  him,  till  he  was  enabled 
to  judge  the  cause  of  it  more  fairly  by  the  finesse  of  a  negro  youth, 
who,  while  he  was  attempting  to  elicit  some  local  information  from 
the  man  next  him,  said  in  a  low  but  very  distinct  voice,  and  without 
for  an  instant  intermitting  his  labour  or  changing  his  attitude — 

"  Massa  besser  no  talk  nigger  slave.    White  looker  watch." 

Thus  put  on  his  guard,  he  took  care  to  give  no  immediate 
indication  than  he  had  been  thus  warned,  and  moved  on  with  an 
air  of  idle  indifference ;  but  ere  he  had  taken  many  steps,  he  was 
enabled  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  the  warning  by  perceiving 
that  there  was  indeed  a  white  looker  on  the  watch ;  for  a  fellow  of 
that  complexion,  but  with  a  scowl  as  black  as  night,  was  following 
his  movements  from  behind  the  shelter  of  a  palmetto  bush. 

Rendered  cautious  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  negroes  by  this 
discovery,  Mr.  Egerton  determined  to  pursue  his  study  of  statistics 
in  this  direction  no  further,  and  immediately  returned  to  the 
house.  In  the  usual  keeping-room  he  found  the  eldest  Miss  Perkins 
seated  alone  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  her  frLemd.  Absent  ««fefe 
had  promised  to  lead  her  to  some  retreato  Va  ^fca  ^grcrcsAsk  'Sns&'W*. 
the  reputation  of  being  first-rate  cooL  _  ^ 
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Egerton  immediately  desired  her  to  inform  lite  If  it  were  true 
that  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  dangerously  flL  Mn  Lotrisa  sim- 
pered a  little,  and  replied — 

"  Oh  dear,  sir,  I  nope  not." 

"  I  wonder,  then,  what  the  black  meant  who  told  me  that  all 
the  house  was  in  confusion,  and  the  biggest  of  the  lady  visitors  at 
the  point  of  death." 

Miss  Louisa  laughed  outright,  for  she  never  felt  at  all  afraid  of 
Mr.  Egerton,  and  she  was  greatly  amused  at  the  phrase  used  to 
describe  her  illustrious  friend. 

"  You  must  not  accuse  the  poor  black  of  meaning  to  tell  stories 
either,  Mr.  Egerton,11  said  she :  "  and,  indeed,  what  he  said  was 
strictly  true,  as  far  as  the  confusion  of  the  house  goes,  for  most 
certainly  the  confusion  was  very  great ;  however,  it  is  all  over  now, 
and  Major  and  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  their  daughter,  and  son-in- 
law,  are  all  set  off  for  New  York.91 

"All  set  off  for  New  York?  "  repeated  Egerton,  in  an  accent 
that  seemed  rather  to  puzzle  Miss  Louisa. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  much  surprised,  are  you  not,  sir,  at 
hearing  they  are  all  gone,  and  we  left  here?  I  am  sure  it  seems  to 
me  quite  like  a  dream.1* 

11 1  am  not  very  greatly  surprised  that  Major  Allen  Barnaby 
should  have  taken  himself  off,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "  but  I  am 
very  glad,"  he  added,  with  a  friendly  smile,  "  that  you  are  left 
behind." 

"  That  is  very  kind  of  you."  said  the  grateful  spinster ;  looking 
up  in  his  face,  however,  as  if  she  wished  him  to  say  a  little  more  on 
the  subject.  "  But  I  wonder  you  are  not  a  little  more  surprised, 
sir." 

"  My  good  lady,"  he  replied,  "  will  you  tell  me  if  you  and  your 
aster  have  any  intention  of  joining  them  again  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered ;  but  added,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  "  not  that  anything  was  exactly  settled  as 
to  the  time ;  but  they  all  seemed  to  talk  as  if  they  should  see  us 
again  soon." 

"  I  hope,  Miss  Perkins,"  said  Egerton,  earnestly,  "  that  you 
will  never  see  them  again.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
major,  as  he  calk  himself  is  little  better  than  a  common  swindler  , 
and  cheat ;  and  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  you  and  your  sister  must 
have  been  greatly  deceived,for  you  would  not  have  travelled  in  his 
company." 

These  words  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  poor  Miss  Perkins, 
and  her  distress  and  astonishment  were  so  great,  that  her  good- 
natured  countryman  entered  more  fully  into'  the  subject  with  her 
than  he  had  intended,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  his 
good  counsel  was  not  thrown.  «wv^>  but  that  she  was  very  stoutly 
determined  never  to  renew  Vtoa  m\^eWson^^^GR&VR^gsse^^  Vgcoken 
>ff  between  them.    Her  gra&fcudft  *>  Von  to*  ^pa^c*  «a*>  «& 
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sincere,  and  the  simple  but  earnest  expression  of  it  so  plainly  bore 
the  impress  of  truth,  that  the  somewhat  incongruous  seeming 
friendship  between  them  became  closer  than  ever,  and  he  ventured 
to  speak  to  her  of  Annie,  not  exactly  as  a  confidant,  indeed,  but 
with  more  freedom  than  he  would  have  used  with  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  family. 

He  told  her  that  as  the  English  party  invited  by  Colonel 
Beachamp  must  now  be  considered  as  broken  up,  he  should  himself 
take  leave  almost  immediately,  but  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  do 
.so  without  finding  an  opportunity  of  saying  farewell  to  her  young 
friend  and  favourite,  Miss  Beauchamp. 

"  I  hope,"  he  added,  "  that  the  indisposition  she  complained  of 
yesterday  is  not  serious,  but  it  effectually  prevented  my  speaking  to 
her  all  day ;  nor  have  I  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  her  at  all  this 
morning." 

Miss  Perkins  shook  her  head  mournfully  in  reply,  but  did  not 
answer  him  in  words. 

"  You  do  not  think  her  seriously  ill,  Miss  Perkins?"  said  the 
young  man,  changing  colour. 

"  No,  sir,  no ;  I  don't,  indeed,"  said  the  kind  soul,  endeavouring, 
sans  fagon,  to  soothe  the  anxiety  she  saw  he  was  feeling.  "  It  is' 
not  her  health,  sir,  that  makes  me  uneasy  about  her,  but  I  don't 
think  she  is  happy." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  makes  her  otherwise,  Miss  Perkins?  " 
said  he,  with  a  degree  of  emotion  which  he  had  no  power  to 
conceal. 

"  Why,  it  puzzles  me,  sir.  I  never  did  see  any  girl  exactly  like 
this  American  young  lady,  and  that's  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  I 
don't  q uite  understand  why  she  is  unhappy.  She  is  so  sweetly  kind, 
that  when  we  are  talking  together  she  always  seems  gay  and  cheer- 
ful ;  but  I  think  that  is  only  to  give  me  pleasure,  for  I  never  come 
upon  her  unawares — that  is  of  late,  I  mean — that  I  don't  see  the 
tears  in  her  eyes." 

"  Is  it  not  possible,"  said  Egerton, "  that  she  may  have  seen  reason 
to  disapprove  the  great  intimacy  her  mother  has  been  forming  in  so 
absurd  a  manner  with  those  Barnaby  people?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  she  likes  it,"  replied  Miss  Louisa,  musingly, 
and  as  if  recalling  things  that  had  passed. 

"Then  she  shall  never  be  exposed  to  it  again,"  he  eagerly 
replied.  "  But,  perhaps,  there  is  no  chance  of  their  ever  meeting 
again  ?  " 

On  this  point,  however,  Miss  Perkins  immediately  set  him  right, 
repeating  many  of  the  affectionate  phrases  on  both  sides  which  pre- 
dicted future  intercourse  and  continued  intimacy.  On  hearing 
this,  Egerton  immediately  decided  upon  communicating  his  observa- 
tions to  his  hospitable  entertainers ;  a  communication  which.  b& 
would  certainly  rather  have  avoided,  but  ^YiOc^fefcrnN^afc^^ss^ 
beard,  appeared  to  be  a  positive  duty. 
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A  few  minutes  after  this  resolution  was  taken,  a  tarouraue 
opportunity  arrived  for  putting  it  in  practice,  the  colonel  and  Ids 
lady,  their  daughter  and  Miss  Matilda,  ail  entering  the  room  together. 

"  Oh,  here  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  M  we  have  been 
looking  for  you  that  we  might  go  all  together  to  the  spring-hone. 
I  have  had  it  all  got  ready  for  you,  with  flowers,  and  the  nigger- 
girls  churning,  and  everything.  I  am  so  sorry  that  my  dear,  dar- 
ling Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  didn't  see  it  before  she  went.  Bat  I 
pray  to  God  we  shall  soon  have  her  back  again." 

Upon  this  hint  he  spoke,  and  quietly  and  concisely  (gave  his 
hearers  to  understand  that  accident  had  discovered  to  bun  some 
particulars-  in  the  conduct  of  the  person  calling  himself  Major 
Allen  Barnaby,  which  made  it  his  duty  to  caution  them  against 
any  further  intercourse  with  him  or  his  family.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  vehemence  of  rage  and  anger  with  which  this  state- 
ment was  listened  to  by  Mrs.  Beauohamp. 

"  You  arc  a  false  slanderer,  sir ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she 
found  breath  to  speak ;  "  and  happily  for  the  peace  and  happiness, 
and  perhaps  the  lives  of  me  and  mine,  I  am  capable  of  proving  my 
words  against  you,  in  a  different  sort  of  manner,  I  expect,  from 
what  you  can  pretend  to  offer  in  defence  of  your  moat  wicked  false- 
hoods. It  isn't  ten  minutes  ago,  colonel,"  she  continued,  with 
vehement  gesticulation,  and  a  degree  of  anger  that  seemed  to  make 
it  difficult  for  her  to  articulate,  "  no,  not  ten  minutes  ago,  that  I 
met  Tomkins  in  the  passage  leading  to  your  room.  I  asked  him 
what  he  wanted,  and  he  said  he  only  wished  to  tell  you  that  one  of 
your  company,  describing  him" — and  here  the  angry  lady  pointed 
at  Mr.  Egerton — u  he  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  this  young 
traitor  had  been  seen  this  very  morning  talking  and  cajoling  witE 
the  slaves,  and  that  he  thought  it  had  better  be  looked  to.  And 
how  did  I  answer  him  ?  I  told  him  he  was  a  fool,  and  didn't  know 
what  he  was  talking  about,  so  perfect  was  my  confidence  in  his 
honour.  But  now  see  if  the  words  of  Tomkins  are  not  proved  to 
the  very  letter  ?  Who  is  there  can  doubt,  I  should  like  to  know, 
this  wicked  young  man's  motive  for  trying  to  make  mischief 
between  me  and  my  dearest  Mends?  He  is  an  abolitionist.  Let 
him  deny  it  if  he  can.  He  is  come  here,  I'll  bet  my  life,  to  raise  a 
rebellion  amongst  the  slaves ;  and  not  content  with  that,  just  see 
the  vengeance  with  which  he  falls  upon  the  excellent  people  who 
have  now  left  us,  for  the  alone  reason  that  they  would  be  likely  to 
stop  his  wicked  plottings  if  they  could.  And.  now,  who  is  there 
will  take  upon  them  to  say  that  it  wasn't  himself,  and  no  other, 
that  contrived  to  get  the  dose  that  threatens  the  life  of  our 
invaluable  friend?  It  is  not  my  business,  but  yours,  Colonel 
Beauchamp;  but  as  I  live  and  breathe,  I  would  have  him  taken  up 
and  sent  to  prison  on  suspicion." 

Here  the  indignant  lady  «taroga&As3&  Vfe*ra*l&\*  ^affisnlt  to 
«ay  which  of  her  audience  is&  \3Saa  two*.  uta*&ata&.     ~ 
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It  required  a  minute  or  two  for  the  colonel  to  recover  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  speak ;  but  when  he  did,  it  was  in  terms  scarcely  less 
vehement  than  those  used  by  his  wife. 

The  feet  of  Egerton's  having  been  seen  in  conversation  with  his 
slaves,  was  in  the  eyes  of  both  almost  the  deepest  crime  he  could 
commit,  as  it  would  have  been,  probably,  in  those  of  nearly  every 
other  proprietor  in  the  state;  for  the  jealousy  on  this  subject 
amounts  to  a  passion  as  vehement  as  that  of  Othello  himself. 
Nevertheless,  the  prudent  colonel  did  not  appear  to  approve  the 
scheme  of  sending  the  offender  to  prison,  although  he  entertained 
no  doubt  whatever  that  his  lady's  conjecture  was  perfectly  correct 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  imputation  thrown  on  the  character  of  Major 
Allen  Barnaby.  He  had  been  himself  exceedingly  tipsy  the  night 
before,  and  all  he  recollected  or  knew  as  to  the  result  of  the  long 
hours  of  high  play  in  which  he  and  his  friends  had  indulged,  was 
that  he  had  discovered  himself  in  the  morning  to  have  been  the 
winner  of  twenty  dollars.  To  him,  therefore,  it  appeared  quite 
evident  that  nothing  but  malice  could  have  dictated  the  statement 
they  had  heard,  and  accordingly  he  scrupled  not  to  say  as  much, 
adding  that  the  object  of  the  slander  being  as  evident  as  the  slander 
itself,  the  sooner  the  utterer  ot  it  was  out  of  his  house  and  off  his 
premises  the  better. 

For  half  a  moment  Egerton  stood  silent,  as  if  uncertain  what 
he  should  reply,  and  in  that  half  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Annie, 
who  was  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  her  cheeks  and  lips 
as  colourless  as  marble,  and  with  both  her  hands  resting  upon  the 
back  of  a  chair,  as  if  to  prevent  herself  from  felling.  A  wild 
thought  of  flying  towards  her,  of  proclaiming  his  love,  and  rebut- 
ting the  charge  brought  against  him,  rushed  through  his  brain ; 
but  soberer  thoughts  succeeded,  and  a  more  dignified  line  of  con- 
duct suggested  itself. 

"  Colonel  Beauchamp,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  chance  at  this 
moment  that  my  telling  you  I  am  wholly  innocent  of  the  charge 
brought  against  me,  should  be  listened  to  either  by  yourself  or  your 
lady ;  and  therefore  I  shall  abstain  from  all  protestation  on  the 
subject.  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  obliging  hospitality,  and  to 
assure  you  that  I  shall  remember  that,  when  your  very  idle  suspicions 
against  me  shall  be  forgotten.  As  I  have  no  servant  with  me,  I 
must  beg  permission  to  enter  the  room  I  have  occupied  for  a  few 
moments,  that  I  may  throw  my  things  together  preparatory  to 
their  removal.    Farewell." 

Having  spoken  these  words,  the  young  man  took  his  leave  of 
Miss  Matilda  Perkins  by  a  very  civil  bow,  and  then  passing  on  to 
her  sister,  who  was  standing  at  no  great  distance  from  Annie,  he 
took  her  hand,  and  said  in  a  tone  that  could  be  distinctly  heard  by 
none  but  herself — 

"  Miss  Perkins,  I  feel  convinced  ttat  lW*itf&VflM<sQSL  ss^rrss^ 
and  therefore  I  venture  to  ask  a  iavowx  oi  ^<sa  wv^svOa.^^^^W 
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ness  of  my  life  depends.  Will  you  contrive  this  erening  to  bring 
your  young  friend.  Miss  Beauchamp,  to  the  house  we  all  visited  to- 
gether on  Tuesday  last,  and  at  the  same  hour?" 

These  words  were  uttered  very  rapidly,  and  he  looked  to  the 
good  lady's  eyes,  rather  than  her  lips,  for  the  reply.  It  was  givea 
with  equal  caution  and  kindness,  and  with  one  mere  glance  at  the 
trembling  Annie,  he  left  the  room.  The  result  of  this  rendesvoug 
must  be  told  hereafter ;  for  it  is  now  absolutely  necemary  that  we  j 
should  look  after  the  fortunes  of  my  heroine. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

On  reaching  the  little  village  of  Shakspeare  Town,  at  which  it  was 
the  purpose  of  Major  Allen  Barnaby  to  embark,  he  had  the  con- 
siderable satisfaction  of  hearing  that  no  steamer  for  New  York  was 
expected  to  stop  there  for  a  day  or  two ;  he  therefore  dismissed  the 
conveyances  so  zealously  lent  for  the  use  of  his  beloved  and  suffering 
wife  and  her  family ;  wrote  a  few  affectionate  lines  to  Mrs.  Beau* 
champ,  stating,  that  though  violent  spasms  had  returned  on  the 
road,  the  precious  object  of  his  care  was  again  so  far  relieved  as  to 
encourage  the  delightful  hope  that  the  final  result  would  be  favour- 
able ;  and  then  shut  himself  up  with  his  suffering  angel  at  the  hotel, 
reiterating  very  audible  orders  on  all  sides,  that  notice  should  be 
given  them  at  whatever  hour  of  the  day  or  night  a  steamer  bound 
for  New  York  direct,  should  reach  the  station. 

During  the  extremely  comfortable  little  tete-a-tete  supper  which 
followed  (for  the  negro  attendants  and  their  horses  were  to  repose 
for  that  night  at  Shakspeare  Town,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  every-way  interesting  invalid  should  confine  herself  to  her 
chamber),  a  discussion  arose  between  the  major  and  his  wife  as  to 
the  necessity  of  keeping  Fatty  in  the  dark  respecting  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  The  major  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for 
her  morality  that  she  should  continue  to  live  in  ignorance  of  his 
peculiar  mode  of  playing  cards,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  facility 
with  which  her  mother  could  seem  the  thing  she  was  not ;  but  Mrs. 
Allen  Barnaby  did  not  altogether  agree  with  him, 

"  As  to  her  knowing  no  more  than  you  choose  to  tell  her, 
Donny,  about  your  rules  of  play,  I  have  no  objection ;  though, 
after  all,  you  know,  her  ignorance  or  innocence,  as  you  call  it,  must 
depend  altogether  on  her  husband.  He's  up  to  everything,  and  if 
he  should  choose  to  live  on  the  same  pleasant  confidential  terms 
with  his  wife  as  you  do  with  me,  Donny,  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
interfere  to  prevent  it.  BxxtPatttfa  x*a  io&\*.\A\iot  &  bit  more 
likely  to  make  a  fuss  about.  vio\X^%>^^V^TMiOwa^%A\«Sto» 
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her.  But  with  all  this  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  for  you,  my 
dear,  you  may  just  tell  or  not  tell,  as  much  as  you  like.  But  for  my 
own  part  of  the  business,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  as  I  always 
have  done  throughout  my  whole  life,  to  act  in  strict  conformity  to 
my  principles,  and  nobody  in  my  opinion  can  be  in  any  degree 
worthy  of  esteem  who  does  otherwise.  I  have  always  endeavoured, 
my  dear  major,  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  our  daughter,  that  it  is 
a  woman's  duty  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  interest  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  merely  tell  Patty  that 
you  had  had  enough  of  Big- Gang  Bank,  and  requested  me  to  facil- 
itate your  departure  in  any  manner  I  could  devise — and  of  course, 
I  shall  add,  that  in  conformity  to  the  unvarying  line  of  conduct 
which  I  marked  out  for  myself  from  the  first  hour  of  my  becoming 
a  wife,  I  instantly  feigned  illness,  as  being  at  once  the  most 
prompt  and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  complying  with  your 
wishes." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  that  is  all  very  right  and  proper,"  replied  the 
major ;  "  and  no  man,  I  am  sure,  could  find  in  his  heart  to  say  a 
word  against  it.  But.  suppose  she  should  take  it  into  her  head, 
wife,  to  ask  what  it  was  that  put  it  into  my  head  to  be  in  such  a 
monstrous  hurry  to  get  off,  what  should  you  tell  her  ?  I  do  love 
the  girl,  and  I  don't  want  her  to  think  me  worse  than  I  am ;  and 
upon  my  honour  and  life,  my  dear,  what  happened  the  other  night, 
the  accident  I  mean  upon  which  the  luck  turned,  was  just  exactly 
nothing.  So  I  think,  if  you  please,  that  if  she  should  take  a  fancy 
for  questioning  you,  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  just  to  refer  her  to 
me ;  saying,  you  know,  in  your  own  charming  manner,  which  1 
am  sure  gives  the  finest  example  that  ever  girl  had,  that  it  was 
enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  wanted  to  be  off,  and  that  you 
didn't  care  three  farthings,  or  something  like  that,  you  understand, 
whether  you  went  or  whether  you  stayed,  provided  I  was  pleased. 
And  then,  if  she  wants  to  know  more,  of  course  she  will  come  to 
me — and  I  don't  much  fear  but  what  I  shall  find  something  or  other 
to  tell  her  that  will  set  her  mind  at  rest." 

This  point  being  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  truly  conjugal 
couple  retired  to  rest ;  and  when  the  major  sallied  forth  the  next 
morning,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  black  cortege  all 
ready  to  depart,  and  only  waiting  to  receive  the  very  latest  account 
respecting  the  health  of  the  u  missis." 

This  was  given  in  such  a  manner,  as  while  it  sustained  hope,  left 
no  room  for  surprise  at  the  too  prompt  recovery  of  the  assassinated 
authoress — and  then  the  carriages  and  their  guard  of  honour  re- 
treated, leaving  the  major  and  his  charming  helpmate  at  liberty  to 
rejoice  at  their  ease  at  the  perfect  success  of  a  stratagem  which 
had  enabled  them  to  escape  from  an  embarrassment  that  might  have 
proved  not  a  little  perplexing. 

"  Now  for  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Allea  B^tmJots^  *s>  ^^jS&r&. 
from  her  bedroom  window  the  last  o£  t\ifc  Waofc  n^rNra  Ssas^s***- 
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ing  behind  the  trees,  u  now,  my  dear,  let  us  look  after  Patty,  and 
settle  all  together  wliat  we  had  better  do  next." 

"  We  will  settle,  my  dear,**  replied  her  polite  husband,  "  as  soon 
as  you  please ;  but  as  to  our  doing  it  all  together \  I  see  no  need  of 
that.  Neither  the  Don  nor  his  lady,  as  I  take  it,  will  make  any 
objection  to  follow,  let  us  move  which  way  we  will." 

u  I  am  decidedly  for  Philadelphia,"  laid  the  lady.  1 

"And  I,  wilh  grief  I  confess  it,  am  decidedly  against  it," 
responded  the  gentleman ;  "  but  I  will  give  you  an  excellent  reason 
for  it.    There  is  no  high  play  at  Philadelphia." 

"  And  that  is  precisely  the  excellent  reason  for  which  you  ought 
to  go  there,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.  "  Why  was  it,  if  you 
please,  that  we  made  such  a  forced  march  from  our  anug  quarters  at 
the  Beauchamps'  ?  And  why  did  I  consent  to  lie  for  the  best  part  of 
two  days  like  a  sick  dog  in  a  basket?  Wasn't  it  wholly  and  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  your  removing  yourself,  my  good  Mr.  Major, 
from  the  place  where  a  certain  Mr.  Themistocles  Joseph  John 
Hapford  (you  see  I  liavo  not  forgotten  the  precious  name  to  which 
I  am  to  owe  my  darling  dollars)  was  likely  to  find  you  ?  And 
where,  I  should  like  to  know,  would  he  be  so  little  apt  to  look  for 
you  as  in  a  city  where  there  is  no  high  play  going  on  ?  " 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  such  a  fool,  wife,  as  to  fix  downright 

rn  anything  without  first  taking  your  judgment  upon  it,"  said 
major,  with  energy.  "You  most  decidedly  are  what  our 
admirable  friends  have  called  first-rate.  Philadelphia,  then,  let  it 
be.  I'll  go  and  mystify  Patty  a  little ;  but  I  think  I  shall  only 
say  I  was  tired,  and  got  you  for  fun  to  play  sick,  because  I  wanted 
to  be  off.  There  is  no  need  to  frighten  her,  you  know,  and  make 
her  fancy  that  every  bush  she  sees  is  a  constable  running  after  me." 

u  But  stop  ono  minute,"  returned  his  wife.  "  Just  tell  me  be- 
fore you  go,  whether  you  mean  to  take  what  the  ladies  here  call  'a 
spell  of  boarding,'  or  whether  you  shall  prefer  going  into  private 
lodgings  ?  " 

"As  you  will,  my  dear,"  replied  the  major,  who  certainly 
became  more  and  more  convinced  every  day  of  his  life  that  his  wile 
was  one  of  the  cleverest  women  in  the  world.  "  I  really  had  mnch 
rather  that  you  should  settle  that  point  yourself." 

"  Then  we  will  board,  major,"  she  replied,  with  her  usual 
decision  of  purpose.  "  As  we  are  absolutely  without  letters  or 
introductions  of  any  kind,  it  is  necessary  now,  as  it  was  at  first, 
that  we  should  get  where  setting  ourselves  off  a  little  will  turn  to 
account." 

The  major  kissed  his  hand  to  her  and  walked  off,  saying,  as  he 
went — 

"  Bravissimo !    You  are  the  best  trump,  my  dear,  that  ever  fell 
to  my  share.    And  now  Til  go  and  do  what  is  needful  with  oar 
P&tty^  and  then  give  order*  &&\»  ?*&&£*  tta&  \»  \px*oi  ua  when  the 
first  steamer  for  Ph\\ade\\in\a.  Krmsa.* 
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Nothing  could  be  more  prosperous  than  the  little  voyage  which, 
partly  by  river,  and  partly  by  sea,  brought  my  heroine  and  her 
amiable  family  to  Philadelphia.  They  had  made  themselves 
sufficiently  agreeable  on  board  the  steamboat  to  have  obtained  a  good 
deal  of  useful  local  information  in  return  for  the  answers  they  had 
thought  proper  to  give  in  the  national  cross-examination  to  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  had  been  subjected  during  the  voyage. 
The  name,  and  all  other  particulars  relative  to  the  most  fashionable 
boarding-house  in  the  city,  made  part  of  this,  and  they  immediately 
made  use  of  it,  by  ordering  their  baggage  to  be  conveyed  at  once 
to  No.  — ,  Chesnut-street,  following  themselves  on  foot. 

On  inquiring  for  the  Mrs.  Simcoe,  whom  they  had  been 
instructed  to  ask  for,  as  the  head  of  the  establishment,  they  were 
ushered  through  an  exquisitely  neat  hall  to  a  large  handsome 
parlour  at  the  back  of  the  house.  At  the  moment  they  entered,  it 
was  unoccupied,  save  by  the  glossy  furniture  which  shone  with  all 
the  brightness  that  horse-hair  and  mahogany  can  show,  when  not  a 
single  particle  of  dust  is  permitted  to  tarnish  its  brilliance. 

"  It's  a  clean  place,  at  any  rate,"  observed  the  major. 

"  But  the  sofa  is  not  half  so  soft  and  comfortable  as  those  at 
New  Orleans,  or  at  the  Beauchamp6,  either,"  exclaimed  Patty,  very 
nearly  getting  a  fall,  by  sliding  on  the  firmly-stuffed,  and  treacher- 
ously-sloping imitation  of  a  couch,  upon  which  she  had  thrown  her- 
self at  full  length  with  her  usual  vivacity. 

u  I  can't  say  I  overmuch  like  the  style  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby ;  "  the  things  all  look  as  if  they  were  set  out  more  for 
show  than  use." 

The  Don  said  nothing,  but  he  took  the  liberty  of  looking  about 
him,  and  his  pale  yellow  nose  assumed  an  attitude  between  his  black 
mustaches  which  expressed  sufficiently  well  a  feeling  of  distaste 
and  discomfort. 

But  ere  another  word  could  be  uttered  by  any  of  them,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  lady  appeared  at  it,  whose  aspect  must 
have  had  something  in  it  calculated  to  inspire  respect,  for  Patty 
actually  put  her  legs  off  the  sofa  and  sat  upright.  The  person  who 
inspired  this  unusual  sensation  in  the  breast  of  the  liveljr  bride, 
was  a  quaker  lady,  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  countenance 
as  beautiful  as  very  small  features  of  exquisite  regularity,  and  a 
complexion  as  delicate  in  its  pink  and  white  as  the  blossom  of  the 
eglantine  could  make  it.  Her  dress  was  perfect  in  its  kind,  being 
composed  of  fawn-coloured  silk  and  snowy  lawn  of  the  best  quality, 
and  arranged  with  such  exceeding  neatness,  that  one  might  have 
fancied  a  quaker  fairy  had  been  her  tire- woman,  so  guiltless  of  the 
contamination  of  human  fingers  did  she  look.  She  bent  her  pretty 
Httb  head  four  times  successively,  while  her  light  blue  eyes,  which 
shone  with  a  sort  of  gentle  moonlight  gleam  from  beneath  the 
mnootli  bands  of  her  flaxen  hair,  were  directed  ycl  \?sreL\fc  <»£&.  <&. 
the  party. 
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"  We  Lave  been  recommended  to  this  boose  for  boarding,"  aid 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  in  a  tone  a  little  lew  peremptory  than  m 
usual  with  her. 

1 '  May  I  ask  who  it  was  tlmtsentthee?'Vlemandedthegentlequak£jr. 

u  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  gentle- ' 
nmn,"  replied  my  heroine,  a  little  offended,  jjerhaps,  at  the  doubt, 
or  the  caution,  which  the  question  seemed  to  indicate.  "  But  par- 
haps  you  may  know  the  name  of  Colonel  Beauchamp  ?  We  have 
been  staying  with  him  and  his  lady  lor  a  long  visit,  and  if  700 
know  anything  about  them,  that  must  be  quite  recommendatiai 
enough,  I  suppose." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  friend,  if  I  chanced  to  know  them,  bat  I  do 
not ;  and  thee  canst  understand  that  this  makes  all  the  difference," 
replied  Airs.  Simcoe,  in  a  voice,  the  bland  tones  of  which  seemed 
greatly  less  suited  to  express  doubt  than  welcome. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  there  are  people  enough  to  take  dollars  when 
they're  offered,  without  our  wasting  our  time  to  find  out  whether 
you  know  our  friends  or  not.  I  think  we  had  better  go  somewhere 
else,  inaior,"  said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  looking  exceedingly  indignant 

"  What  must  we  do  with  the  baggage,  Mrs.  Simcoe?"  said  a 
white  help,  opening  the  door,  and  presenting  a  face  and  figure  as 
unlike  those  of  her  mistress  as  possible.  "  What  rooms  are  the 
porters  to  carry  it  into  ?" 

This  appeal  caused  Mrs.  Simcoe  to  look  forth  into  the  hall,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  sight  of  the  abundant  packages  assembled  there, 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  lady's  boast  of  being  well  famished 
with  dollars  had  something  better  to  support  it  than  any  acquaint- 
ance, however  intimate,  with  all  the  colonels  in  the  Union ;  and  I 
having  gently  said  to  her  handmaiden,  "Thee  bide  a  bit,"  she  > 
returned  into  the  parlour,  and  addressing,  like  all  other  Americans  I 
when  doing  business,  the  principal  gentleman  of  the  party,  instead  j 
of  the  principal  lady,  she  said —  ' 

u  Thee  art  welcome  to  remain  here  for  a  spell,  if  such  be  thy 
wish,  friend.    My  terms  are  eight  dollars  a  week  for  each  person, 

Cvided  they  occupy  the  best  rooms ;  six  if  they  take  the  second 
t ;  and  five  if  they  content  themselves  with  the  third." 
The  bargain  was  soon  made,  and  the  party  established  under  the 
very  respectable  roof  of  Mrs.  Simcoe,  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  a 
week  for  each  of  them. 

Having  seen  the  various  trunks  and  boxes  disposed  of  in  her 
own  room,  and  in  that  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  seated 
herself  in  a  commodious  arm-chair,  and  began  to  meditate  upon 
their  new  position,  and  the  mode  in  which  her  genius  might  be  now 
best  employed  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  family.  The  major 
had  walked  out  into  the  town,  to  find  which  were  the  most  fre- 
quented coffee-houses,  and  to  pick  up  whatever  intelligence  he 
might  be  able  to  meet  fioa&ng  *W&\  \Joa\ksa.^R%a  qgme  with  him, 
&nd  Patty  had  proclaimed  "net  VxiVjeoftassa-  <&  Vsjv^  &r«\i  ^  'festaL 
till  dinner-time ;  so  that  ^ba  apaototoQft  «£  ^1  'tevte*  -wo*^ 
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She  soon  found,  however,  that  she  wanted  a  carte  du  pays,  and 
At  there  could  be  little  profit  in  devising  schemes,  while  the  cir- 
imstances  and  peculiarities  of  those  to  be  acted  upon  remained 
lknown  to  her.  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  probably  not  the  first 
jrson  who,  when  wishing  for  a  precise  knowledge  of  men  and 
ings,  has  had  recourse  to  servants  for  assistance.  Having  puzzled 
srsclf  for  a  minute  or  two  as  to  the  best  means  of  finding  out 
hat  sort  of  people  they  were  got  amongst,  she  suddenly  started 
)  and  rang  the  bell.  It  was  not  answered  by  the  white  "  help" 
horn  she  had  already  seen,  but  by  an  exceedingly  well-dressed 
jgress,  having  the  steady  aspect  of  an  old  and  respectable  servant. 

" Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  "  I  thought  there 
ere  no  blacks  here." 

"  As  servants,  ma'am,  there  are  more  blacks  than  whites/' 
plied  the  woman. 

"  Do  step  in  for  a  moment  and  shut  the  door,"  said  the  lady,  in 
1  accent  of  familiar  kindness.  "  Tell  me  what  is  your  name,  will 
>u?" 

"  My  name  is  Ariadne,  ma'am,"  said  the  negress,  demurely. 

"Bless  me!  what  a  fine  name!  But  I  wish,  Ariadne,  you 
ould  just  tell  me  something  about  the  company  you  have  got  in 
le  house,  and  about  yourselves  too.  I  am  quite  glad  to  find  blacks 
gain  here,  for  then  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  change 
-I  mean  to  say  that  the  people  think  much  the  same  here  as  elsc- 
here  about  it.    How  many  slaves  has  Mrs.  Simcoe  got  ?  " 

"  Slaves,  ma'am?"  said  Ariadne,  while  a  considerable  portion 
F  anger  flashed  from  her  eyes.  "  The  Philadelphia  folks  know 
etter  than  that,  thank  God !    We  have  got  no  slaves  here." 

"Dear  me,  how  very  odd,  I  thought  all  black  people  were 
aves?"  said  the  puzzled  traveller. 

"  You  will  know  better  than  that,  ma'am,  when  you  have  been 
little  longer  in  a  free  state,"  replied  the  woman,  frowning.  u  I 
m  as  free  as  Mrs.  Simcoe  herself,  ma'am,  and  so  are  all  the  rest  of 
9,"  added  the  offended  negress,  moving  towards  the  door. 

"  Don't  go  away  in  a  huff  like  that — I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean  to 
ffend  you,  my  good  woman,"  said  Mrs.  4Jlen  Barnaby,  coaxingly. 
You  must  remember,  Ariadne,  that  I  am  just  come  from  Carolina, 
nd  that  I  never  heard  there  of  any  blacks  that  were  not  slaves, 
o  don't  let's  quarrel  about  that,  but  just  tell  me  a  little  about  the 
idies  and  gentlemen  that  are  boarding  here.  Have  they  none  of 
hem  got  any  slaves  or  plantations  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  the  woman,  sternly ;  u  they'd  scorn  such 
wickedness,  one  and  all  of  them." 

"  Well!  to  be  sure,  that  is  queer,  after  all  I  have  heard — and  in 

he  very  same  identical  country  too !    If  that  isn't  enough  to  puzzle 

traveller,  I  wonder  what  is?"  returned  Mn.  £&«a.  ^ABcwfcs* «» 

ddin#  in  a  mutter,  "  When  at  Rome  -we  Twasfc  &o  w&^*fc**a»»& 

?,Iaappoee,  and  so  I  must  pitch  my  voiwioTt^^^^^^^^^^6" 
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Ste  then  proceeded  with  a  good  deal  of  her  rtsiisl  clot mm  to 
examine  and  craw-examine  the  woman,  till  she  bad  made  col, 
pretty  tolerably  to  her  satisfaotioa,  what  style  and  order  of  people 
composed  the  party  at  the  boeeiiag-tabl^  at  which  tJierweceaboi^ 
to  take  their  places;  and  having  learned  all  she  oosddonthesns* 
jeet,she  disanssed  the  negress,  first  preBentingher  withe  "levy" 
in  token  of  her  gratitude.  She  then  sought  her  daughter1*  apart*  J 
ment,  which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  her  own. 

Fatty  was  lying  on  the  bed  fast  asleep;  hot  as)  tunspreacd, 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  could  not  yield  to  her  maternal  tenderness  by 
permitting  her  to  sleep  on,  but  felt  absolutely  compelled  to  areas) 
her  to  the  necessary  duty  of  dressing  for  dinner.  '  Fatty  shambled 
and  scolded,  and,  indeed,  scrupled  not  to  tell  her  attentate  mensat 
that  she  was  a  great  brute  for  waking  her ;  but  no  anon  trifle  as 
this  could  move  the  steadfast  spirit  of  her  high-minded  parent. 

"  Don't  lay  there  abusing  me,  there's  a  darling,  but  wake  op 
this  very  minute,  and  dress  yourself,"  was  her  reply.  u  And  nasi 
Fatty,"  she  added,  "  that  you  dress  yourself  very  carefully  ani 
very  decently,  if  you  please.  Don't  nut  on  that  fine  showy  tor 
dress  that  you  wore  the  other  day,  with  the  blue  and  pink  bows,  1 
because  I  happen  to  know  perfectly  well  that  it  wont  do  here,  I  ! 
shouldn't  wonder,  I  can  tell  you,  if  we  should  be  turned  out  of  tat 
house  in  no  time." 

" Stuff  and  nonsense!"  replied  the  lately  married  lady;  "I 
shall  wear  exactly  what  I  like  best,  I  promise  you,  ma'am,  so  yon 
had  better  not  bother  me  with  any  more  such  vagaries.  I  shall 
certainly  desire  Tornorino  to  bid  you  hold  your  tongue,  if  you  do." 

"  Tornorino  may  chance  to  have  the  worst  of  it,  my  darling," 
returned  her  mother  with  the  utmost  good-humour;  "  so  good- 
by,  dearest,  and  wear  your  dark*<green  gown,  and  a  high  coMar, 
there's  a  love." 

With  these  words  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  retreated,  leaving  her 
daughter  not  only  very  angry,  but  very  much  puszled.  Her  Dos 
had  already  been  throwing  out  hints  respecting  the  probshutty 
that  her  respectable  papa  might  get  into  a  scrape  or  two,  if  he  did 
not  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  had  also  declared  that  he  shosli 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  ended  by  their  being  obliged  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  that  he  would  not  mind  setting  about  it 
to-morrow,  if  they  could  only  screw  a  few  hundred  dollars  out  of  the 
old  folks.  To  all  of  which  Madame  Tornorino  had  paid  very  little  ] 
attention,  supposing  it  the  result  of  some  trifling  dispute  or  other 
that  no  ways  concerned  either  her  own  comfort  or  her  own  in- 
terest. Bnt  now  that  she  heard  her  mother  talk  of  their  "being  , 
turned  out  of  the  house  in  no  time,"  she  fancied  these  different 
warnings  alluded  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  bat  what  that  mifc** 
be  she  was  totally  at  a  Aobb  to  caa^Ktos*. 

Upon  the  return  ol  neg\gn>ian&^^^\^  ^A^-ttssssii    \ 
-queer  ways,  and  insisted  m  *Tn*nfo»tnfRK»sa*\«fc  \*i*aiuq*«sr|,c%s* 
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ie  should  tell  her  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  at  once,  for  that  she 
ras  determined  she  would  know  what  they  all  meant. 

The  Don  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
eply  with  the  readiness  that  was  evidently  expected  from  him. 
Ie  had,  in  foct,  been  very  strictly  charged  by  his  father-in-law  to 
ay  nothing  to  Patty  upon  the  accident  which  had  occurred  at  Big- 
xang  Bank,  and  he  had  tolerably  well  obeyed  the  injunction ;  but  , 
he  Don  hated  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  and  he  was  beginning  to 
loubt  whether  it  were  worth  his  while  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
aken  up  as  a  suspected  character  every  time  the  major  played, 
rith  no  better  payment  than  being  boarded  and  lodged. 

It  was  now,  however,  very  nearly  the  hour  at  which  Mrs. 
>imcoe  had  informed  them  she  punctually  dined,  and  this  was  too 
acred  a  ceremony,  in  the  opinion  of  Don  Tornorino,  for  it  to  be 
>roken  into  by  any  discussion  whatever ;  he  accordingly  gave  his 
air  bride  to  understand  that  whatever  information  it  was  in  his 
>ower  to  communicate,  must  be  postponed  to  a  future  opportunity, 
,nd  she  had  therefore,  bon  gre,  mal  gre,  to  descend  to  the  dining- 
oom  very  completely  mystified  as  to  what  her  respected  parents 
vere  about.  The  major,  who  also  felt  that  he  had  barely  time 
siough  to  make  his  toilet,  postponed  all  questionings  of  his  wife 
or  the  moment,  merely  finding  time  to  tell  her  that  he  had  nego- 
iated  Mr.  Hapford's  bill  without  any  difficulty,  and  the  family 
accordingly  sat  down  to  table  together,  with  considerably  less 
inity  of  purpose  than  was  usual  with  them. 

The  large,  and  neatly  served  dinner-table  of  Mrs.  Simcoe  was 
surrounded,  exclusive  of  our  travellers  and  her  gentle  sel£  by  six 
American  gentlemen  and  their  six  wives.  They  were  all  of  them, 
it  least,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Allen  Baraaby  and  her 
laughter,  dressed  more  or  less  in  the  Quaker  costume ;  the  ladies 
)eing  all  habited  with  more  attention  to  delicacy  and  neatness  than 
iither  to  fashion  or  splendour,  and  the  gentlemen  having  little  or 
10  mixture  of  the  chain  and  pin  species  of  decoration,  which  usually 
listinguishes  their  countrymen. 

The  dress  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  herself  was  also  a  model  of 
)ropriety.  The  slight  and  floating  drapery  usually  worn  upon  her 
unple  shoulders  was  exchanged  for  a  close  fitting,  white  satin  cape, 
rimmed  with  swan's  down,  which,  though  it  caused  her  to  endure 
ensations  not  very  far  removed  from  suffocation,  made  her  feel 
ierself,  as  she  told  the  major  afterwards,  quite  of  a  piece  with  all 
he  rest  of  them,  and  much  more  likely  to  make  her  way  among 
his  straitlaced  part  of  the  population,  than  if  she  had  made 
ierself  "  fit  to  be  seen,"  in  the  ordinary  manner.  This  "  making 
ierself  fit  to  be  seen,"  by  the  way,  was  a  phrase  which,  both  in  her 
laughter's  vocabulary  and  her  own,  appeared  to  signify  the  ex- 
)0sing  as  much  of  their  persons  to  view  as  could  Vte  sfcTN^cNKc&ei 
nana^red  by  any  possible  arrangement  oi  tk^^w^^^5^^ 
vm  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  toitergfwtek  f&  Xa^^^^ 
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into  ready  to  be  seen,  a  gloss  accepted,  as  it  should  seem,  by  ^ 
of  their  fair  countrywomen,  especially  when  preparing  themsefra 
for  the  dinner-table. 

But  whatever  variations  in  fitnes$  the  fine  judgment  of  my 
heroine  might  dictate,  and  adopt,  according  to  Guwunstanees,  bo 
shadow  of  changing  in  this  matter  was  perceptible  in  the  toilet  of 
her  young  daughter ;  who  came  blazing  into  Mrs.  Simcoe's  dining 
room  precisely  in  the  dress  which  her  thoughtful  mamma  had 
requested  her  not  to  wear,  and  with  such  a  remarkable  deficiency 
of  drapery  about  her  shoulders,  that  the  gentle  lady  at  the  head  of 
the  table  had  a  sore  struggle  with  herself  as  to  whether  she  should 
or  should  not  send  for  a  certain  mouse-coloured  shawl  from  the 
next  room  to  supply  what  was  so  evidently  wanted.  Howthis  combat 
between  meeknesB  of  spirit  and  severity  of  decorum  might  have 
ended,  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  it,  I  cannot  say;  but 
the  usually  silent  businesB  of  eating  and  drinking  had  not  advanced 
far,  ere  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  bethought  herself  that,  however  foreign 
to  the  manners  of  the  country  conversation  at  the  dinner-taMe 
might  be,  it  was,  nevertheless,  her  only  chance  at  present  for  dis- 
playing those  powers  of  mind  upon  which  she  rested  her  best  hope* 
for  continued  success  in  the  land  to  which  fete  and  fortune  had  '. 
guided  her  steps.  Having  meditated  for  a  moment  or  two  as  to  A 
how  she  should  begin,  she  said  to  a  mild-looking  quaker  gentleman  \ 
on  her  right — 

"  May  I  ask  you,  sir,  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  lady  opposite  to  me?" 

"Sarah  Tomkins,"  was  the  concise  reply;   which  certainly 
offered  as  little  opportunity  for  continuing,  the  conversation  as  any  j 
reply  could  do.  *  \ 

But  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  would  never  have  been  my  heroine  if 
such  a  difficulty  as  this  could  have  checked  her ;  it  did  not  check 
her  for  a  single  moment,  for  she  instantly  replied — 

"  That  is  not  the  name  I  expected;  for  I  fancied  I  had  seen  the 
lady  before,  and  that  she  was  called  Morrice.    It  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary likeness,  certainly.    How  odd  it  is,  sir,  isn't  it,  that  sort 
of  unaccountable  resemblance  that  one  sometimes  sees  between  people 
in  no  way  related  to  one  another?    For  if  that  lady  is  not  Mre. 
Morrice  herself,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  chance  of  her  being  her 
sister,  or  cousin,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  because  Mrs.  Morrice's 
family  are  altogether  English,  and  have  never  any  of  them  emi- 
grated to  this  country ;  and  so  much  the  worse  for  them,  isn't  it, 
sir?    There  never  was  such  a  glorious  country  as  this,  and  that is 
what  I  have  said  to  my  husband,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  every  day    t 
since  we  have  been  here.    Not,  indeed,  that  he  is  in  the  least     i 
degree  inclined  to  differ  with  me  on  the  subject ;  he  admires  the    ] 
country,  and  the  cbaxti&a%  \ra\Ak  to^  with  exactly  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  I  do.     Thatiam«TQa^^^%^^\B«sst^fiE«iLoa     •, 
the  other  side,  with.  MV  q^^Vm&w**-    h. Sua*,* «tosfeaft. ^ 
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man  he  is,  and  so  fond  of  what  he  calls  the  elegant  peacefulness  of 
this  population,  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  rank  he  holds  in  the 
English  army  (and  when  he  goes  back  he  must  be  constantly  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  again) — if  it  was  not  for  this,  he  says  he 
would  certainly  cut  off  his  mustaches  in  order  to  look  more  like 
one  of  them." 

The  quaker  gentleman  gently  nodded  his  head  for  about  the 
sixth  time  since  she  had  begun  talking,  which  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  sort  of  civil  assurance  that  he  heard  her,  but  he 
uttered  no  sound,  save  that  inevitably  produced  by  the  act  of  eat- 
ing. Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  here  paused  for  a  moment  that  she 
might  herself  eat  a  few  mouthfuls,  for  she  was  exceedingly  hungry, 
but  having  done  this  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible,  she 
began  again. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  sir,  of  the  peculiar  interest  which 
Philadelphia  in  particular  has  for  English  people,  and  for  myself 
indeed  beyond  all  others.  My  object  in  coming  to  this  country 
was  solely  to  obtain  information  on  the  state  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion throughout  the  United  States,  as  I  am  engaged  by  the  first 
publisher  in  London  to  write  a  work  upon  the  subject." 

The  quaker  gentleman  on  hearing  these  words,  crossed  his 
knife  and  fork  upon  his  plate,  and  turned  himself  round  so  as  to 
command  the  side  front  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  person.  On  per- 
ceiving the  advantage  she  had  gained,  she  performed  precisely  the 
sume  evolution  herself,  thereby  bringing  herself  very  satisfactorily 
face  to  face  with  the  drab-coloured  individual  whom  she  wished  to 
propitiate. 

"  Thee  art  writing  on  the  subject  of  slavery?"  he  said,  after 
looking  at  her  steadily  for  a  few  seconds,  and  speaking  in  a  tone 
that  seemed  to  express  a  doubt  if  he  had  rightly  understood  her. 

"  Yes,  my  good  sir,"  she  replied,  casting  down  her  eyes  with 
great  modesty.  "  I  have  been  urged  to  undertake  the  important 
task  by  a  personal  application  of  the  very  highest  kind ;  so  high, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  etiquette  did  I  par- 
ticularise it  further." 

"  Thee  must  be  urged  to  the  undertaking  by  higher  authority 
than  any  the  earth  can  show,"  said  the  quaker  gentleman  with 
considerable  solemnity,  and  slightly  raising  his  hand  to  indicate 
the  region  from  whence  it  should  come.  "  May  I  ask  thee  what 
are  thy  views  upon  the  subject?  " 

An  inferior  mind  might  have  been  daunted  a  little  by  these 
words,  and  more  still,  perhaps,  by  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
spoken,  but  they  produced  no  such  effect  on  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  felt  her  courage  rise  as  she  perceived  that  she 
was  perfectly  right  in  the  ground  she  had  taken,  and  that  she  had 
nothing  to  ao  but  adhere  carefully  to  the  plan  she  had  so  rapidly 
conceived,  in  order  to  insure  for  the  fwtvafc  a.  &^gc*fc  *&  wrrrs* 
fully  as  brilliant  as  that  which  she  \\aA  dbceaft?  dttafcask.    w^ 
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answered  readily,  therefore,  but  with  her  hand  opened  upon  her 
heart,  her  eyes  solemnly  raised,  and  her  voice  skilfully  probed  te 
a  tone  of  the  deepest  feeling — 

"My  views,  sir,  are  those  of  a  reflecting  Christian,"  tint 
being  the  exact  phrase  which  she  had  heard  bitterly  ridiculed 
by  Judge  Johnson,  when  he  was  describing  the  "  cant  of  the 
abolitionists." 

"  In  that  case,  thee  art  about  to  do  what  livery  good  man's 
voice  will  be  raised  to  bless  thee  for,"  said  the  qnaker  gentleman. 
"  If  thee  dost  it,  friend,  to  the  best  of  thy  power,"  he  added,  "thee 
shalt  find  that,  let  thy  learning  and  thy  skill  in  anthewhip  be 
great  or  small,  thee  shalt  meet  with  the  gratitude  and  good-will  of 
a  very  large  body  of  the  stranger  people  amidst  whom  thy  hoi? 
purpose  hath  brought  thee." 

This  concluding  assurance  was,  of  -course,  pnnoedingh  welcome 
to  the  lady ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  was  something  in  the  gusher 
gentleman's  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  her  net  being  an  ac- 
complished author,  which  she  did  not  quhe  approve;  ai5  afar* 
moment's  reflection,  she  said— 

"  I  would  never,  dear  sir,  have  ventured  to  trust  any  fen  at 
such  a  theme,  had  not  its  earlier  efforts  been  already  approved  in 
the  most  flattering  manner  by  the  best  judges  wncng  my  ^country- 
men.  Under  my  maiden  name  I  have  published  many  waooemSi 
works ;  but,  as  my  present  object  is  not  fame,  but  utility,  Ihsve 
determined,  bv  the  advice  of  one  of  the  most  exalted  oharactenii 
England,  both  as  to  worth  and  station,  not  to  let  the  name  under 
which  I  have  published  be  known  as  long  as  I  remain  in  ins 
country.  My  reason  for  this  self-denying  reserve  iB  to  be  found 
in  my  earnest  wish  to  see  things  exactly  as  they  are,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  having  my  judgment  warped  by  the  speciei  rf 
flattering  adulation  which  literary  fame  is  sure  «o  .produce  in  this  * 
enlightened  country.  That  the  precaution  was  not  mmeoesHty 
we  have  already  found ;  for,  being  determined  to  see  everything  % 
my  own  eyes,  and  judge  everything  by  my  ownimdentandmg,I 
prevailed  upon  my  beloved  and  most  indulgent  husband  to  let  n» 
land  on  our  first  arrival  from  England  at  New  Orleans — that  great 
stronghold  of  the  abominable  system  that  my  soul  abhors.  Nf 
honest  wish  was  not  to  exaggerate  in  speaking  of  its  effects,  aw 
the  only  way  of  being  sure  to  avoid  this,  was  by  eontenmlatiBg 
those  effects  with  my  own  eyes.  But  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  there  was  a  gentleman  at  New  Orleans  who  had  seen  me  in 

Europe,  and  who  recognised  me  as — ,  as  the  author  of  the 

works  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  all  the  most  important  families  in  that  part  of  the  Union,  came 
forward  in  a  body  to  welcome  me,  hoping,  as  I  suspect,  that  I 
might  lend  a  pen  \Ano\i  \iaa  been  acknowledged  to  have  son* 
power,  to  advocating  t\ie  &trc^om^^mi>^\i<*&^^ 
Xou  may  easily  believe,  m^  &e®x  ^^ksfc^&MSBfc  wfera&KR&^raRr«bi  V 
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very  cordially  received,  but,  of  course,  I  could  not  avoid  Iiearing 
m  immense  quantity  of  argument  in  favour  of  the  system." 

"  And  thee  didst  not  find  the  arguments  worth  much  ?  "  he 
replied,  with  a  gentle  smile. 

"  Worth  ?  Mercy  on  me,  dear  sir,  they  made  me  perfectly  sick 
ind  ill.  I  never  suffered  so  much  from  hearing  people  talk,  in  my 
kyhole  life  before." 

All  this  did  not  pass  amidst  the  silence  of  an  almost  wholly  quaker 
Imner-table,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  every  one  seated 
it  it.  Mrs.  Simcoe  forgot  Patty's  distressing  want  of  a  shawl, 
Adiile  she  listened  to  the  discourse  of  her  more  prudent  mother,  and 
nore  completely  still  while  observing  the  attention  paid  to  it  by 
ler  richest,  and,  in  every  way,  most  important  guest,  John  WH- 
iams,  the  well-known  quaker  philanthropist.  This  gentleman, 
who  had  amassed  a  very  handsome  fortune  as  a  PhSadelphian 
ranker,  had,  for  some  years  past,  fixed  his  residence  at  a  handsome 
nansion,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city,  making  the 
Doarding-house  of  Mrs.  Simcoe,  his  well-esteemed  cousin  and  friend, 
ais  head-quarters  whenever  he  found  occasion  to  revisit  it.  This 
joodman  was  not  only  in  every  way  entitled  to  respect,  but  pos- 
sessed it  so  universally  as  to  render  the  fact  of  his  entering  into 
3onversation  with  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  a  reason  amply  sufficient  to 
nake  every  individual  at  the  table,  both  male  and  female,  desirous 
;>f  conversing  with  her  too.  The  knives  and  forks  were  either  laid 
iside  entirely,  or  else  used  so  cautiously  as  to  prevent  any  sound 
from  that  quarter  interfering  with  the  general  wish  of  hearing  what 
it  was  that  the  stout,  high-coloured  English  travelling  lady  could 
liave  to  say  that  should  make  John  Williams  listen  to  her  with  so 
much  attention.  But  not  even  this  universal  feeling  of  interest  in 
what  was  going  on,  could  long  postpone  that  strong  American 
propensity  to  start  up  from  the  dinner-table  as  soon  as  hunger  is 
appeased,  which  renders  that  great  luxury  of  European  life,  table 
fa&,  almost  unknown  to  them. 

But  this  interruption,  ill-timed  as  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Allen  Bar- 
aaby  at  the  moment,  was  not  sufficient  to  check  the  purpose  of  the 
good  quaker  to  become,  without  any  delay,  better  acquainted  with 
her.  Perhaps  John  Williams  had  never  in  his  Kfe  looked  in  the 
face  of  a  lady  which  he  felt  less  inclination  to  look  at  again,  than 
bhat  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.  But  what  did  that  signify  ?  John 
Williams  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
her,  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  very  serious  obstacle  indeed 
which  could  have  prevented  his  doing  so.  With  his  usual  quiet, 
passive  sort  of  decisiveness,  the  worthy  quaker  immediately  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  brought 
about ;  and  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Simcoe  rose,  a  movement  immediately 
followed  by  the  rising  of  the  whole  naxty,  he  walkftA.  tsssxsA.  *Sq» 
table  to  the  place  occupied  by  hiB  wifo»M&&n'*f^'^^^ 
'owmeyingB,  whether  long  or  short,  -weacfc  e*«  \»tea^  «a&.  J**^* 
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her,  "  Wife,  thee  must  come  with  me  to  ask  yonder  foreign  lady  to 
go  to  thy  parlour  with  thee." 

The  toll,  stately,  prim-looking  Mrs.  Williams  instantly  pre- 
pared to  obey,  but  not  without  fixing  a  glance  of  the  most  unequi- 
vocal astonishment  at  the  individual  to  whose  side  she  was  summoned. 
Had  she  been  the  very  dirtiest  of  negresses,  or  the  most  wretched- 
looking  of  whites,  no  such  feeling  had  been  produced  by  it ;  but  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  her  to  have  imagined  a  face  and 
figure  that  she  would  have  thought  less  likely  to  attract  her  spouse 
than  those  of  the  person  she  was  now  approaching,  as  rapidly  88 
the  unchangeable  sedateness  of  her  pace  would  permit. 

"  Rachel  Williams,"  said  the  good  man,  as  soon  as  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  strangely  matched  pair  face  to  face, "  Rachel 
Williams,  I  would  have  thee  give  the  hand  of  sisterly  fellowship  to 
tlii3  stranger.  Thee  hast  not  told  me  thy  name,"  he  added, 
addressing  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby.    "  How  be'st  thou  called ! " 

"  My  name,"  replied  our  heroine,  with  a  smile,  an  attitude,  and 
an  accent,  all  intended  to  testify  the  extreme  delight  at  this  intro- 
duction, "  My  name  is  Barnaby,  Allen  Barnaby,  Mrs.  Major  Allen 
Barnaby,  and  most  happy  do  I  feel  in  being  thus  permitted  to 
present  myself  to  those  who  must  be  so  able  to  afford  me  effectual 
assistance  in  the  important  object  I  have  before  me." 

"  Thee  must  come  with  us  to  our  own  quiet  parlour,"  said  the 
good  man,  offering  his  hand  to  lead  her,  "  and  when  thee  art  there 
thee  canst  explain  fully,  both  to  my  wife  and  to  me,  not  only  thy 
object,  but  the  means  by  which  thee  dost  hope  to  accomplish  it,  and 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  in  what  way  we  may  best  be  able 
to  help  thee." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  thanks  were  profuse  and  ardent,  and  she 
yielded  her  plump  hand  to  the  thin  fingers  of  the  quaker  with  a 
nourish  that  she  felt  at  her  heart  to  be  very  like  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  once  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  lay  her  palm  on  that  of 
King  Duncan.  But  just  as  they  had  reached  the  door,  with  the 
fawn-coloured  Rachel  following  close  behind,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  our  heroine  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  she  should,  exchange 
a  word  or  two  with  the  rest  of  her  party  before  she  separated 
herself  from  them. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dearest  sir,  a  thousand  times,  but  yon 
must,  if  you  please,  permit  me  to  say  one  single  world  to  my  dear 
excellent  husband,  before  I  retire  with  you  to  your  own  apart- 
ments." 

"  Dost  thee  wish  thy  husband  to  come  with  us  also  ?  "  demanded 
the  amiable  quaker. 

"  Oh  no ! "  was  the  reply.    u  You  are  very  kind — excessively 

kind,  indeed;  but  my  good  major  knows  the  business  to  which  I 

am  devoting  myself,  and  a&  \v&  \\a&  <ra&i<krable  confidence  in  me, 

dear  man,  he  never  interfere^  te  tax^  *&  \»  VvaS&s  ^wj^-tihat  he 

sliould  puzzle  the  cause  "by  mterav^ax^  tb»*  ^\&V-sasfc^w&^ 
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«ay  one  word  to  him,  and  to  my  daughter,  the  Lady  of  Don 
Tornorino,  to  prevent  her  being  surprised  at  my  not  returning 
"with  them  to  our  own  rooms." 

"  Surely,  surely,"  replied  John  Williams,  standing  back  with 
his  wife  to  let  the  rest  of  the  company  pass  out,  "  we  will  wait  for 
thee  till  thou  art  ready  for  us." 

Thus  sanctioned,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  stepped  back,  and  laying 
one  hand  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  and  the  other  on  that  of  her 
daughter,  she  pushed  them  gently  before  her  into  the  recess  of  a 
bow  window,  and  then  said  in  a  whisper,  winking  a  good  deal,  first 
with  one  eye,  and  then  with  the  other,  in  order  to  make  them 
understand  that  she  had  more  to  say  than  it  was  convenient  to 
speak  at  that  moment — 

"  I  am  going  with  these  topping  quakers  into  their  sitting-room. 
I  shall  get  on  with  them,  never  you  fear.  Good-by,"  and  then 
glided  back  to  her  new  friends,  and  in  the  next  moment  passed 
through  the  door  with  them,  and  was  out  of  sight. 

Patty  and  her  father  stood  staring  at  each  other  for  a  moment, 
and  then  both  laughed,  while  the  mystified  Don,  who  understood 
only  that  his  august  mother-in-law  was  gone  somewhere,  with  a 
pair  of  the  most  incomprehensible  people  he  had  ever  beheld,  and 
that  they  were  forbidden  to  follow,  raised  one  of  his  black  eye- 
brows to  the  very  top  of  his  yellow  forehead,  and  the  other  within 
half  an  inch  of  it,  while  he  waited  till  his  wife  had  sufficiently 
recovered  her  gravity  to  reply  to  his  somewhat  petulant  "  Vat 
for?" 

When  at  length  the  answer  came,  however,  it  was  only  in  a 
repetition  of  his  words,  "Vat  for,  darling?  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  tell  you  if  my  life  depended  upon  it,  unless  it  means  that  ma's 
gone  mad." 

"  No,  no,  Patty,"  said  the  major,  recovering  his  gravity.  "  Do 
not  alarm  yourself.  Ma  is  not  gone  mad,  I  promise  you,  but 
knows  what  she  is  about  as  well  as  any  lady  that  ever  lived.  But 
upon  my  life,  Patty,  if  we  are  all  to  sail  in  the  wake  of  these 
prim  q  uakers,  you  must  alter  your  rigging  a  little,  my  dear,  or 
you'll  be  left  out  of  the  convoy,  and  what's  to  happen  then  ?  " 

"  I  sail  in  the  wake  of  your  detestable  quakers ! "  exclaimed 
Patty,  almost  with  a  scream.  "  If  there's  any  one  thing  on  God's 
earth  that  I  hate  and  abominate  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together, 
it  is  a  quaker ;  and  if  you  think,  any  of  you,  that  I  mean  to  skewer 
myself  up  in  a  gray  wrapper,  and  go  theeingand  thouing,  to  please 
them,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  morsel  of  daily  bread  to 
eat,  you  are  mistaken." 

This  being  uttered  with  a  good  deal  of  vehemence,  and  an 
angry  augmentation  of  colour,  while  something  that  looked  like 
tears  glittered  in  her  eyes,  her  father  instantly  lo^^^as^s®*^** 
to  mirth,  and  replied  in  a  tone  of  the  moat  coaaraittfoTLfcaRsar— 

"  What  in  the  world  have  you  got  mto  ^o\»  waft^^S  ^sass*3* 
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Fatly  ?  You  can't  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  I  would  let  any 
body  plague  you  to  do  what  you  did  not  like  ?  Did  I  ever  do  it 
since  yuu  were  born,  Patty  ?  You  know  very  well,  dearest,  that  I 
nevi-r'did,  and  that  I  always  think  it  worth  while  to  battle  for  yon, 
whatever  I  may  do  for  myself,  so  for  goodness'  sake  dont  begin  to 
cry.     You  know  I  can't  bear  it." 

i;  Yes,1'  returned  his  handsome  daughter  with  a  sob,  "I  know 
all  that  very  well,  papa,  I  know  that  you  have  always  been  a  great 
deal  more  good-natured  to  me  than  ever  mamma  was.  But  that 
makes  little  or  no  difference  now,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  right 
for  married  people  to  go  on  living  as  Tornorino  and  I  do,  just  as 
if  we  were  two  tame  cats  kept  to  play  with,  with  a  basket  to  sleep 
in,  milk  to  lap,  and  a  morsel  of  meat  to  mumble.  I  dont  like  it  at 
all,  and  I  don't  think  the  Don  likes  it  at  all  better  than  I  do." 

The  major  probably  knew  by  experience  that  when  Ms  Patty 
was  thoroughly  out  of  humour,  it  did  not  answer  to  argue  with 
hev ;  and  therefore,  without  saying  a  single  syllable  by  way  of  reply 
to  the  speech  she  had  just  uttered,  he  tucked  her  arm  with  a  sort  of 
jocund  air  under  his  own,  and  giving  the  Don  a  good-humonred 
wink  as  he  passed  him,  led  her  out  of  the  room,  saying — 

"  Come,  Fatty,  my  dear,  we  have  got  a  sort  of  holiday  this 
evening,  liaven't  we  ?  Let  us  use  it  by  going  to  the  theatre.  I 
saw  abundance  of  fine  things  advertised,  and  I  know  you  love  & 
play  to  your  heart." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  judicious  than  this  proposal; 
Patty  appeared  to  forget  all  her  sorrows  in  a  moment,  and  spring- 
ing forward  with  a  bound  that  seemed  to  send  her  half-way  up  the 
stairs  before  its  impulse  was  exhausted,  exclaimed — 

';  That's  the  best  thing  you  ever  said  in  your  life,  pap.  Come 
along,  Don !  I'd  rather  go  to  a  play,  any  time,  than  be  made  ft 
queen." 

A  few  minutes'  quiet  walking  through  the  clean  and  orderly 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  brought  them  to  the  handsome  Chesnut- 
street  Theatre,  and  a  few  minutes  more  found  Patty  seated  to  her 
heart's  content  in  the  front  row  of  a  box  very  near  the  stage,  and 
her  still  dearly-beloved  Don -close  beside  her.  The  major,  however, 
who  had  taken  his  station  behind,  could  not  control  the  spirit  of 
busy  activity  which  was  ever  at  work  within  him  beyond  the  first 
act.  He  might  pay  himself  for  their  tickets,  he  thought,  at  any 
rate,  if  he  could  but  find  a  billiard-table ;  and  saying,  as  he  laid  a 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  both  son  and  daughter,  "  You  two  can 
take  care  of  one  another,"  he  slid  out  of  sight  and  escaped. 

Though  the  yellow-faced  Don  was  neither  so  young  nor  so 

fresh  as  his  wife,  he  enjoyed*  the  amusement  which  he  was  thus 

peaceably  left  in  possession  of,  quite  as  much  as  she  did.     The  piece 

was  Beaumarchais  andl&oTOx^*  "^wcVftsse,  di  Sevigllia,"  adapted 

to  the  American  stage,  auA.  to?gftfc  ^&&  &s&*£^\sK^^53&&a&  of 

Mndry  alteration,  tbe  S^^  ~ 
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jr  no  means  a  bad  performer  on  the  flute,  and  suck  a  longing 
tad  him  as  he  watched  the  performer  on  that  instrument,  who 
t  almost  immediately  under  nim,  once  more  to  listen  to  his  own 
ites  upon  it,  that  for  some  minutes  after  the  opera  ended,  he  was 
it  in  revery. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Tornorino  ?  "  said  his  delighted 
ife,  clapping  her  hands  as  she  recollected  that  there  was  still 
lother  piece  to  be  performed.  "  You  don't  enjoy  it  half  as  much 
1 1  do." 

The  Don  looked  silently  in  her  handsome  face  for  about  a 
inute,  and  then  said — 

"  Vat  should  you  say,  Pati,  if — "  the  rest  was  whispered.  But 
hatever  he  said  pleased  her  so  well,  that  the  thoughts  of  it  seemed 
>  divide  her  attention  with  the  gay  afterpiece,  for  she  eagerly 
mewed  the  conversation  at  intervals  during  the  whole  time  it 
sted.  Nor  did  the  discussion  thus  begun,  end  here ;  it  appeared 
» have  equal  charms  for  both ;  it  lasted  them  through  their  unger- 
ig  walk  back  to  Mrs.  Simcoe's,  kept  them  long  awake  after  they 
ttired  to  rest,  and  was  renewed  the  very  moment  they  were  awake 
i  the  morning.  The  subject  of  these  interesting  conversations 
lall  be  explained  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

Jo  sooner  were  John  Williams  and  his  loving  wife  left  to  them- 
elves  by  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  after  one  of  the 
mgest  and  most  confidential  tea-drinkings  ever  indulged  in,  than 
hey  exchanged  looks  full  of  pleasant  meaning ;  and  while  the  gentle 
roman  sat  silent  from  habitual  reverence  to  her  husband,  the 
houghtful  man  sat  silent  too  for  some  short  space,  feeling  half 
iraid  of  committing  a  folly  by  expressing  how  very  greatly  he  was 
>leased  by  the  adventure  which  had  befallen  them. 

At  length,   however,  the  smiling  silence  was  broken  by  his 
laying — 

"  Tell  me,  Rachel,  without  fear  or  favour,  what  dost  thee  think 
°rff  new  acquaintance  ?  " 

«t US .ei?couraged,  Rachael  Williams  meekly  replied — 
t      re4°*ce  because  Tsee  thee  rejoice,  John  Williams,  at  finding 

•ores11^!  COme  amongst  "S  w^°  ta^ea  *°  heart  the  cause  °*  *^e 
3  mv  IXeSro  f  &ut  tne  j°y  of  my  own  heart  would  be  more  full, 
I  cam  Coz*** dence  in  the  promised  good  more  firm,  if  this  help  and 
quite  **°*  ***  ^  #audy  a  clothing.  Besides,  I  think  not  that  it 
>  with  fi^eiQfy>  Joh.iL  Williams,  to  see  a  woman  of  such,  ripened 
Aglets  and-    love-locks  fluttering  with  every  breeze  that. 

j 
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blows.  But  if  thee  dost  tell  me  that  this  is  prejudice,  John  Wil- 
liams, it  shall  go  hard  with  me  but  I  will  amend  it,  and  for  the 
future  see  only  the  woman's  purpose,  and  not  the  woman." 

11  No,  Rachel,  no,"  replied  the  worthy  quaker ;  "  I  should  be 
loath  tliat  thy  dutiful  submission  to  thy  husband's  word  should  be 
put  to  so  hard  a  trial,  or  that  thy  faithful  love  should  cost  thee 
thy  honest  judgment.  I  like  not  the  aged  Englishwoman's  bye- 
locks  better  than  thee  dost,  my  good  Rachel ;  but  shall  we  quarrel 
with  the  help  that  the  Lord  has  sent  us,  because  it  comes  in  a  shape 
that  is  not  comely  to  our  eyes  ?  What  need  is  there  that  this  foreign 
woman-  writer  should  be  as  goodly  and  as  gracious  in  my  sight  as 
thee  art,  Rachel?  With  her  looks  we  have  little  to  do;  but  trust 
mc,  if  she  knows  how  to  write,  she  comes  amongst  us  armed  with 
a  power  which  we  who  have  a  battle  to  fight  would  do  wrong  to 
treat  lightly.  This  power  she  frankly  offers  to  range  on  our  side, 
and  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  folly  to  reject  it.  How  it  comes 
to  pass  I  know  not,  Rachel,"  continued  John  Williams,  after 
pausing  a  minute  or  two  in  meditation,  "  but  certain  it  is,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  abuse  and  belittling  which  the  Union  from 
Georgia  to  Maine  pours  forth  without  ceasing  against  the  old 
country,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  not  an  English  goose- 
quill  tliat  can  be  wagged  about  us,  right  or  wrong,  witty  or  duD, 
powerful  in  wisdom,  or  mawkish  in  folly,  but  every  man  Jonathan 
m  the  States  is  rampant  as  a  hungry  wolf  that  seeks  his  food  till  he 
gets  hold  of  it,  and  straightway  it  is  devoured  as  if  his  life  depended 
upon  his  swallowing  the  whole  mess,  let  him  find  it  as  nauseous 
as  he  may.  Such  being  the  case,  Rachel,  it  behoves  those  who,  like 
us,  have  undertaken  to  fight  the  good  fight  in  the  cause  of  an 
oppressed  race,  to  welcome  with  joy  and  gladness  the  aid  of  every 
English  pen  likely  to  be  bold  enough  to  set  down  the  truth  in  this 
matter.  If  the  best  written  treatise  that  ever  was  penned  were  to 
come  forth  to-morrow  in  favour  of  universal  emancipation  by  John 
Williams  of  Philadelphia,  thee  dost  know  right  well,  Rachel,  that 
it  would  only  go  to  line  trunks  and  wrap  candles.  But  if  this 
curly-  wigged  fat  lady  verily  and  indeed  sets  to  work  and  prints  a 
volume  or  two  about  the  enormities  she  has*  seen  in  the  Slave 
States,  and  the  Christian  good  sense  she  will  be  able  to  listen  to  in 
the  Free  ones,  we  know,  at  any  rate,  that  the  books  will  be  read, 
and  that  is  something,  Rachel." 

"  Yes,  truly  is  it,"  replied  his  faithful  wife ;  "  and  woe  betide 
the  folly  that  would  stop  so  godly  a  work,  because  its  agent  came 
from  a  foreign  land,  where  old  women  wear  unseemly  head-gear. 
It  shall  not  be  thy  wife,  John  Williams,  that  shall  show  any  such 
untimely  attention  to  outward  apparel." 

"  Thee  speaks  even  as  I  expected  to  hear  thee,  Rachel,  after  the 
first  effect  of  this  large  laAvV  finery  tojr  passed  off;  and  now,  dear 

wofe,  we  will  go  on,  loAndVn\ia^\A^b»  vul  urging 

forward  the  good  work." 


i 
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Such  being  the  state  in  which  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  left;  the 
inds  of  her  quaker  Mends,  it  scarcely  need  be  doubted  that  with 
3r  penetrating  powers  of  observation,  she  took  her  leave  of  them, 
Ltremely  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  first  Philadelphian 
cperiment. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  a  pretty  considerable  degree  of 
.tigue  that  she  had  reached  the  point  at  which  she  had  aimed.  It 
a  wearying,  and  in  truth  a  very  exhausting  occupation  to  go  on 
trough  a  whole  evening  labouring  to  appear  precisely  what  you 
•e  not ;  and  so  perseveringly  had  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  done  this 
iring  the  hours  she  had  passed  with  the  good  quakers,  that  when 
le  reached  her  own  room  she  couldnot  resist  the  temptation  of  going 
imediately  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  although  the  major  was  not  yet 
turned  from  his  search  after  sporting  men  and  a  billiard-table, 
id  although  she  felt  not  a  little  impatient  to  report  progress  to 
m.  But  nature  would  have  her  way,  and  for  that  night  Major 
lien  Barnaby  heard  nothing  more  from  his  admirable  wife  but 
iv  snoring. 

Less  silent  and  less  sleepy  were  the  pair  that  occupied  the 
lamber  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor.  It  is  quite  time 
lat  the  conversation  which  demonstrated  the  consequences  of 
leir  evening  at  the  theatre  should  now  be  recorded,  as  the  results 
hich  followed  upon  it  came  so  quickly,  that  I  may  otherwise  be 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  narrating  effects  first  and  their  causes 
ter. 

"  And  if  you  will  do  just  exactly  what  you  have  said,  my  own 
sautiful  darling,"  exclaimed  Madame  Tornorino,  as  soon  as  the 
)or  of  their  sleeping  apartment  was  closed,  "  I  will  love  and  dote 
x>n  you  as  long  as  ever  I  live.  And  won't  we  have  fun,  Don  ? 
nd  won't  we  make  the  old  ones  stare  ?  And,  I  say,  Tornorino, 
on'twe  enjoy  eating  and  drinking,  and  waking  and  sleeping, 
ithout  being  obliged  to  care  a  cent  for  any  body,  and  with  money 
'  our  very  own,  own,  own,  without  saying  thank  ye  for  it,  to  any 
ortal  living  ?    Won't  it  be  fun,  Torni  ?  " 

"I  no  contradict  you,  ma  belle,"  returned  Tornorino.  "It 
ould  be  fun,  if  fun  means  Hen  beau,  to  do  what  we  like,  sans 
intredit  from  nobody.  But  we  must  tink,  my  beautiful  Pati, 
airnent,  we  must  tink  considerable  before  we  give  up  the  papa  and 
ie  mamma  and  all  that  they  have  got  to  make  us  pardon  quelqucs 
fsagremens." 

"  Don't  be  an  idiot,  Don,"  replied  his  animated  wife.  "  Upon 
y  life  and  soul,  Tornorino,  if  you  do  turn  out  a  coward  and  a 
ol,  I  will  run  away  from  you  as  sure  as  my  name's  Fatty.  Do 
>u  think  I  don't  know  the  papa  and  the  mamma,  as  you  call 
.em,  better  than  you  do  ?  And  do  you  think  I  want  to  creep 
out  half-starved,  as  you  used  to  do  in  London,  my  fine  Don? 
ot  a  bit  of  it,  I  promise  ye.  What  tba  cAsl  0Ttt&Yfin%  ^pVY^SoaS^ 
re,  you  may  depend  upon  that,  let  ms  do  ^Y^VV^Giva.^  *SSsrsb& 
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them— and  I  won't  be  kept  in  leading-strings  any  longer,  I  teflyou. 
So  just  choose  between  living  with  me  or  without  me.  I  will  go 
on  the  stage,  Tornorino,  that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  in  one 
word,  if  you  choose  to  stand  by  me,  good ;  that  is  what  I  shall 
like  lx>t,  because,  as  you  know,  I  dote  upon  you  so;  but  if  yon 
plague  me  the  least  bit  in  the  world  by  way  of  making  me  give  up 
the  scheme,  I'll  run  away  from  you  before  you  can  say  Jack 
Robinson." 

"  No,  no,  no,  my  Fati  beauty,"  replied  her  husband,  with  a 
very  tender  caress,  "  I  shot  myself  directly  if  you  run  away  y oar 
beauty  from  me,  I  will  indeed." 

"  And  will  you  let  me  go  upon  the  stage  without  trying  to 
coax  me  out  of  it  ?  "  said  Patty,  shaking  her  head  expressively. 

"  Yes,  my  angel,  I  will ;  only  I  would  not  have  no  pleasure  at 
all,  if  we  were  only  to  get  on  just  as  I  did  once  before  myself  when 
I  tried  in  the  orchestra  of  Drury  Lane.  I  was  very  much  sear 
starving,  my  Pati ! "  said  poor  Tornorino,  mournfully. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  darling,"  replied  his  wife ;  "  yon  in  the 
orchestra  of  Drury  Lane  was  one  thing,  and  I  on  the  stage  at 
Philadelphia  shall  be  another.    Besides  I  tell  you,  Don,  that  pap 
would  no  more  bear  to  see  me  want  anything,  than  he  would  bear 
to  want  it  himself.    Mamma  likes  me  well  enough,  I  believe,  and     1 
is  as  proud  of  me  as  a  peacock  k  of  his  tail ;  but  pap  is  my  sheet-    ^ 
anchor,  and  as  I  must  know  him  rather  better  than  you,  Mr.  Don,     i 
I'll  just  beg  you  not  to  trouble  me  any  more  by  talking  of  starvation 
and  such  like  agreeable  conversation,  for  it's  what  I  most  abomi- 
nate ;  and  I'll  just  trouble  you  to  remember  that  if  you  please,  and 
never  let  me  hear  such  a  word  again  as  long  as  you  live." 

The  amiable  Tornorino  did  but  mutter  one  little  word  or  two 
under  his  breath,  which  would  have  signified,  if  interpreted,  that 
he  thought  he  knew  Major  Allen  Barnaby  as  well  as  most  people, 
and  then  he  pledged  the  honour  of  an  hidalgo  that  his  charming 
Patty  should  never  again  be  tormented  by  any  vulgar  doubts,  or 
fears  on  the  subject  of  daily  bread ;  and  then  they  proceeded  to 
discuss,  in  the  most  animated  and  agreeable  manner,  what  sort  of 
dress  would  best  become  the  fair  debutante,  and  this  most  important 
question  decided,  that  of  character  followed  after ;  in  short,  hall' 
the  night  was  passed  in  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  Madame 
Tornorino's  appearance  upon  the  Philadelphia  stage,  which  she 
felt  confident  would  terminate  her  tiresome  dependence  upon  "Pa 
and  Ma,"  and  make  both  her  fortune  and  fashion  for  ever. 

"  Pa  and  Ma,"  meanwlrile,  were  on  their  parts  as  meritoriously 
intent  upon  turning  their  talents  to  account  as  their  enterprising 
daughter,  and  the  early  dawn  found  them  in  very  animated  dis- 
cussion upon  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this. 

The  major  had  returned  from,  his  search  after  "  some  opening 
in  his  own  way,"  in  very  VuAkhmwe  "wflb.  \to&  tu3&&  ^&s^  ^  i?hila- 

»''a,  declaring  that,  BUMfc\kfc,irea  \wr&0&»fcak  tosto*  «^w^ 
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collection  of  broad-brimmed  quizzes ;  and  as  to  billiards,  they 
lew  no  more  about  it  than  so  many  clnldren. 

"  Then  you  should  be  the  more  rejoiced,  my  dear,  that  I  am 
toly  to  make  a  good  thing  of  it,"  replied  his  wife,  after  very 
tentively  listening  to  this  melancholy  account.  "  If  they  don't 
low  much  about  billiards,  they  do  about  books ;  and  the  broad- 
ims  have  their  eyes  open  wide  enough,  I  promise  you,  on  the 
lormous  importance  of  securing  on  their  side  a  person  who  is 
aster  of  the  pen,  or  mistress  either;  my  dear,  if  you  like  the 
irase  better." 

"That  is  all  vastly  well,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,"  replied  the 
Ajor,  giving  way  to  the  rather  strong  feeling  of  ill-humour  which 
is  own  abortive  attempts  had  generated.  "  It  is  vastly  well  for 
au  to  strut  and  crow,  because  you  find  a  parcel  of  idiots  ready  to 
d  gulled  by  all  the  rhodomontade  nonsense  you  are  pleased  to  talk 
>  them ;  but  will  that  enable  us  all  to  go  on  living  in  the  style  we 
ave  lately  been  used  to?  " 

"  I  never  talk  to  you  when  you  are  in  a  passion,  my  dear," 
aturned  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  composedly,  "  for  I  know  it  does- 
ot  answer." 

"  God  knows,  my  dear,  I  don't  want  you  to  talk,"  was  the 
onjugal  reply ;  "  what  I  do  want  is,  that  you  should  understand 
hat  I  mean  to  be  off,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  for  the  place 
eems  to  be  about  equally  dull,  costly,  and  unprofitable — so  you 
nay  set  about  packing  as  soon  as  you  will.  I  shall  be  ready  to 
tart  to-morrow  at  the  very  latest." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  remained  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  but 
ihe  pause  was  not  altogether  occasioned  by  obedience  to  her 
insband's  hint ;  she  was  balancing  in  her  able  mind,  during  the  inter- 
red, the  comparative  advantages  of  trusting  to  a  good  breakfast  to 
ameliorate  his  ill-humour,  or  of  disregarding  his  uncourteous  wish 
Tor  silence,  and  pouring  forth  upon  him    at    once  the  brilliant 
history  of  her  last  night's  success.     Being  a  little  afraid  of  him 
when  he  ivas  in  a  passion  (which  to  do  him  justice  did  not  often 
happen),  it  is  most  likely  that  she  would  have  chosen  the  former 
course,  had  he  not  suddenly  said  when  preparing  to  leave  tho 
room — 

"  There  is  no  good  in  mincing  the  matter ;  I  shall  go  at  once 
21 [\L  ^^  ■^rs*  Simcoe  that  we  don't  much  like  the  place,  and  mean 

3   "G lfr  to-morrow-" 

y  h  ^  t^en'  *  can  keep  silent  no  longer,  Donny!  "  exclaimed 
*  Z^f°lne»  *n  tne  most  Siddonian  tone  imaginable.  u  You  know 
r  "'•oat  you.  say,  majors— you  know  not  what  yon  are  about  to 
^  Aloa,  I  how  weak  and  wilful  is  the  mind  of  man!  How 
*i  Aow  very  short  a  time  ago  was  it,  that  you  vowed  you  never 
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that  you  are  determined  to  leave  the  place,  though  I  have  every 
reason  on  earth  to  believe  that  I  may  speedily  raise  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  here." 

Alajor  Allen  Barnaby  was  by  no  means  the  moat  unreasonable 
man  in  the  world,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  bouncing  out  of  the 
room  upon  hearing  these  reproaches,  he  turned  round  while  in  the 
very  act  of  leaving  it,  and  said,  with  something  almost  approaching 
to  a  smile — 

"  Come  along  then,  wife,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  about  it  at 
once,  but  don't  make  it  very  long,  there's  a  good  soul." 

This  uncivil  restraint  upon  her  eloquence  was  certainly  painful; 
nevertheless  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  knew  better  than  to  notice  it- 
nay,  she  even  complied  with  the  rude  condition  upon  which  she 
had  been  permitted  to  unburden  her  full  heart,  and  did  so  as 
succinctly  as  possible,  only  permitting  herself,  after  concluding  her 
statement,  to  say — 

"  Now  then,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide 
whether  the  chance  of  profit  is  greater  from  our  remaining  among 
these  very  particularly  rich  people,  who  are  ready  to  worship  the 
very  ground  I  tread  upon,  or  from  our  setting  off  again  upon  a 
wild-goose  chase  in  the  hope  of  meeting  some  fool  or  other  who 
may  be  cajoled  into  losing  money  to  you.1' 

"  I  should  vote  for  the  staying  beyond  all  doubt,  wife,"  replied 
the  mollified  major,  "  if  you  could  but  contrive  to  make  me  see  my 
way  through  all  the  theeing  and  thouing  you  have  been  so  amus- 
ingly repeating  to  me,  and  to  the  solid  cash  that  you  expect  to 
find  at  the  end  of  it.  We  want  the  ready ,  wife — the  cash,  the 
rhino,  the  Spanish  wheels,  as  they  call  their  sprawling  dollars,  and, 
unless  you  can  manage  to  clutch  this,  111  tell  you  fairly  that  I 
would  not  give  a  gooseberry  for  all  their  civility,  because,  my 
dear,  I  don't  know  any  stock  in  any  land  that  I  can  buy  into 
with  it." 

"  Major  Allen  Barnaby,"  replied  his  wife,  after  having  listened 
to  him  in  resolute  silence  till  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  "  wise  as  yon 
are,  you  don't  know  the  value  of  ready  money  one  bit  better  than 
I  do.  That  No.  1  comes  first,  I  well  know,  and  No.  2,  let  it  be 
what  it  will,  comes  a  long  way  after  it.  So  you  need  not  talk  any 
more,  if  you  please,  about  giving  gooseberries  in  return  for  such 
breakfasts  and  dinners  as  we  got  at  Big-Gang  Bank.  Bat,  in 
justice  to  my  own  honest  earnings,  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  remind 
you  that  you  do  love  a  good  dinner,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  and 
that  the  getting  it,  day  after  day,  as  you  did  from  the  Beaucjhamps, 
and  capital  good  lodgings  into  the  bargain  for  nothing,  will  save 
dollars  if  it  does  not  make  them." 

"All  quite  true,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,"  returned  her  spouse, 
mimicking  a  little  net  SiddoniaxL  dignity  of  tone.  "  But,  never- 
theless, you  must  please  to  oWnt  \5aafc.  *fc  ^u&  ^tf£«s&  TKSB&s&t  we 
are  not  one  single,  cent  tne  xtekst  te  s&iwa  \?^»reea^^r^'^ 
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slave-holders,  but  that  my  little  games  of  piquet  and  ecarte  have 
left  their  traces  very  comfortably  in  my  pocket-book." 

"And  much  you  would  have  enjoyed  the  comfort,  Donny," 
said  his  wife,  relaxing  into  a  laugh,  "  if  I  had  declined  the  poison- 
ing, and  left  you  to  abide  the  second  settling  of  your  play  account 
with  the  honourable  Mr.  Themistocles  Joseph  John  Hapford." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  returning  her  laugh:  "your 
poisoning  was  first-rate,  and  worth  all  your  preaching,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it.  And  once  for  all,  wife,  without  any  more 
joking  and  squabbling  about  the  matter,  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  understand  that  it  won't  suit  my  views,  to  go  on  travelling 
through  the  country,  dressing  as  fine  as  lords  and  ladies,  and  r 
playing  agreeable  from  morning  to  night,  without  getting  any 
more  by  it  than  just  bed  and  board.  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was, 
my  good  Barnaby,  and  I  feel  the  necessity  of  looking  forward  a 
little,  and  making  up  something  like  a  purse  against  old  age  and  a 
rainy  day.  If  I  find  that  they  are  too  much  in  my  own  way  here, 
I'll  be  off  to  Madrid,  or  to  Paris,  or  Baden-Baden.  It's  all  one  to 
me.  I  really  don't  care  the  value  of  a  straw  in  what  kingdom  of 
the  earth  I  set  up  my  coining  machine,  but  coin  I  must,  wife, 
somewhere  or  other.  If  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  through  all  these  possible  ins  and  outs  by 
sea  and  by  land,  of  course  I  shall  be  delighted ;  but  if  you  unhappily 
decline  it,  and  prefer  remaining  here,  writing  books  for  and  against 
negro  slavery,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity 
of  sacrificing  your  charming  society,  and  setting  off  without  you." 

"  And  your  daughter,  sir  ?  "  said  his  wife,  not  a  little  provoked 
at  the  tone  of  this  long  harangue ;  "  may  I  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  if  you  intend  to  make  her  one  of  your  travelling  party  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  my  dear,  I  certainly  think  I  shall.  Tornorino  is 
very  useful  to  me,  and  I  rather  suspect  that  he  would  think  it  more 
profitable  to  be  in  partnership  with  me  than  with  you." 

"  This  is  all  waste  of  time,  major,"  said  his  wife,  suddenly 
resuming  her  usual  tone.  "  Will  you  agree  to  allow  me  one  day's 
trial  with  these  quakers?  If  the  ready,  the  cash,  the  rhino,  the 
Spanish  wheels  that  you  talk  about  do  not  appear  tolerably  ready 
and  certain,  I  will  agree  to  set  off  with  you  in  whatever  direction 
you  like  to  go.  Only  one  day!  If  I  fail  I  will  be  ready  to  start  by 
this  time  to-morrow." 

"  Then  to  this  time  to-morrow  I  give  you,"  he  replied.  "  But 
remember,  my  dear,  your  proofs  of  success  must  be  pretty  substan- 
tial before  I  accept  them." 

"  Agreed,"  was  her  short  reply. 

And  Mrs.  Simcoe's  breakfast  bell  making  itself  heard  at  the 
same  moment,  they  left  their  room  together,  meeting  the  Don  and 
his  lady  on  the  top  of  the  stairs ;  and  then,  with  every  anjeaiaaa^ 
of  family  confidence  and  harmony,  tlacj  daaraafc&&.  ^  ^  *»*^» 
parlour  together. 
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Notwithstakdxko  that  the  general  breakfast  eaOng  wis  pav 
fbrmed  at  the  usual  American  pace,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnany  was  tie 
first  who  had  finished  the  meal  and  quitted  the  table. 

The  departure  of  one  or  two  of  the  boarders  had  caused  n 
alteration  in  the  juxtaposition  of  those  -who  remained,  and  Mb. 
Allen  Barnaby  was  no  longer  seated  next  to  her  friend  John 
Williams.  But  this  change  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to 
her ;  she  felt  that  the  time  for  mere  chit-chat  was  past,  however 
skilfully  she  might  manage  it,  and  therefore  rather  rejoiced  si 
than  regretted  the  necessity  of  suffering  the  {pod  quaker  to  es  } 
his  morning  meal  in  peace.  Yet,  even  while  divided  "by  the  whole 
length  of  the  table  from  her  new  friends,  she  bad  found  mesas  to 
propitiate  further  their  good  opinion  by^the  greatly  improved 
fashion  of  her  garments. 

During  the  whole  of  the  conversation  with  her  husband  wtfel 
has  been  recorded  above,  her  fingers  had  been  notably  and  must 
ingeniously  employed  in  altering  a  variety  of  little  ornaments!    | 
decorations  which  she  thought  -were  more  elegant  than  prudent    s 
From  her  morning  gown  she  abstracted  every  bow,  together  with  t    j 
deep  trimming  of  very  broad  imitation  black  laoe  from  the  cape  of 
it,  which  left  this  addition  to  her  grave-coloured  «Qk  dress  of  sack 
very  moderate  dimensions  as  entirely  to  change  its  general  effect, 
and  to  give  to  her  appearance  a  snug  sort  of  Buccinct  tidiness,  such 
as  it  had  probably  never  exhibited  before. 

The  cap  she  selected  for  the  occasion  ires  one  -which  owed 
almost  all  itB  Bamabian  grace  to  a  very  magnificent  wreath  of     . 
crimson  roses,  which  ran  twiningly  and  caressingly  round  the  front     ] 
of  it,  and  these  being  removed  by  the  simple  operation  of  with- 
drawing a  few  pins,  left  as  decent  a  cap  as  any  one  would  wish     , 
to  see. 

Of  her  half-dozen  luxuriously-ourniig  ^'fronts,"  she  chose  the 
least  copious  and  the  least  ournng,  and  having  bedewed  it  with 
water  from  a  sponge,  induced  its  flowing  meshes  to  repose  them-  . 
selves  upon  her  forehead  with  a  trim  tranquillity  that  might  have  ' 
befitted  a  Magdalen.  It  was  thus  that  she  now  encountered  the 
friendly  eyes  of  John  Williams  and  his  wife  Rachel ;  and  as  it 
never  entered  into  the  imagination  of  either  of  them  that  the  foreign 
lady  should  have  thus  metamorphosed  herself  to  please  them,  they 
felt,  particularly  the  worthy  Rachel,  some  disagreeable  twinges  of 
conscience  at  remembering  the  scoffing  remarks  that  had  been 
made  on  the  love-\ock&,  -wfea.  ifc  thct  «esmed  evident  that  it  mast 
.have  been  mere  'Oaxelessnesft  en  «iax&A«^^in£dD»^k!afiEL^aB&^ 
had  occasioned  the  e^pern\io\>ft\isax  toto*  ^-wkdlVj^. 
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It  was  therefore  with  wen  more  than  the  hoped-for  degree  of 
gentle  kindness  that  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  proposal  of  paying  them 
a  visit  in  their  own  drawing-room  was  received,  and  ten  o'clock 
precisely  was  named  as  the  hour  at  which  they  should  be  waiting 
to  welcome  her.  That  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  punctual  need  not 
be  doubted.  Much  indeed  depended  upon  this  interview.  If  she 
failed  now,  she  felt  that  she  was  pledged  to  give  up  the  authorship 
scheme,  from  which  she  not  only  anticipated  much  substantial 
profit,  but  which  had  already  given  her  so  much  delightful  gratifi- 
cation, that  the  thought  of  abandoning  it  was  inexpressibly  painful 
to  her  feelings.  Her  hopes,  however,  so  completely  outweighed 
her  fears,  that  it  was  with  a  delightful  consciousness  of  power,  and 
the  most  cheering  anticipations  of  success,  that  she  gave  her  soft 
quaker-like  tap-tap  at  the  quaker's  door. 

"  Come  in,"  was  uttered  in  the  very  gentlest  of  tones,  and  in 
the  next  moment  my  greatly  altered  heroine  stood  in  straight- 
haired  comeliness  before  the  meekly  approving  eyes  of  her  new 
acquaintance. 

"  The  permission  to  wait  on  you  thus  early,"  she  began,  u  is  a 
kindness  for  which  I  can  hardly  be  sufiioiently  grateful,  for  the 
work  to  which  I  have  dedicated  myself  seems  to  press  upon  my 
conscience.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  not  labouring  with  sufficient 
devotion  and  energy  on  that  which  may  perhaps  involve  the 
happiness  of  thousands.  This  is  an  awful  consideration,  my 
dear  friends ! " 

"  Thee  art  right,  friend  Allen  Barnaby,"  replied  John  Williams. 
"  It  is  in  this  manner  that  all  those  who  meddle  in  so  great  an  un- 
dertaking should  feel.  It  is  not  so  much  insensibility  to  their 
frightful  sufferings  which  the  poor  negroes  have  to  complain  of,  as 
want  of  energy  in  the  means  adopted  for  their  relief.  Tell  us 
frankly  and  freely,  good  friend,  what  may  be  the  difficulty  or  em- 
barrassment which  is  most  likely  to  impede  thy  progress,  and  I 
pledge  to  thee  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  that  if  John  Williams 
can  remove  it,  it  Bhall  be  removed." 

These  were  not  words  to  be  listened  to  with  indifference  by  Mrs. 
Allen  Barnaby.  She  was  indeed  considerably  more  delighted  than 
she  thought  fitting  to  express ;  she  had  no  objection  to  appearing 
grateful  for  the  support  so  kindly  offered,  but  she  did  not  wish  that  the 
quiet  quakers  should  perceive  all  the  triumphant  joy  and  gladness  that 
ehe  felt  throbbing  at  her  heart.  She  had  contrived  to  learn,  by  one  ox 
two  intelligent  questions  addressed  to  Mrs.  Simcoe's  help,  that  John 
Williams  had  very  ample  power  to  remove  all  such  embarrassments 
and  difficulties  as  at  present  beset  her,  and  had  he  not  now  pledged 
his  honourable  quaker  word  to  use  in  her  behalf  what  power  he 
had  ?  Now  then  was  the  moment  of  projection,  as  the  chemists  say, 
now  then  was  the  very  crisis  of  the  experiment  that  was  to  tooto 
whether  she  did  indeed  possess  the  precious  wwac^Vj  ^Va^^asres. 
might  be  converted  into  gold,  or  whether  ^na  Torask  Vssastf&sjtfk 
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submit  to  the  degrading  position  of  a  merely  ornamental  appendage 
to  her  more  highly-gifted  husband's  establishment." 

She  preluded  the  answer  which  was  to  settle  this  important 
question  by  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  bending  forwards  towards  the 
little  work  table  which  supported  the  scissors,  thimble,  cotton-reel, 
and  narrow  morsel  of  line  lawn  upon  which  the  neat-handed 
Rachel  had  been  employed  when  she  entered,  she  remained  fori 
few  seconds  supporting  her  head  upon  her  hand  in  silence.  Had 
attention  been  wanting  in  her  audience,  this  piteous  prelude  would 
have  been  sure  to  command  it,  and  when  at  length  she  spoke,  not 
a  syllable  was  lost  on  either  John  or  RacheL 

"  It  is  inexpressibly  painful,"  said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  slowly 
raising  herself  from  her  bending  attitude,  "to  submit  oneself  even 
to  the  dictates  of  duty  when  they  command  us  to  do  or  to  say  any- 
thing that  may  be  misconstrued  into— alas !  how  shall  I  find  t 
word  to  express  what  I  mean  that  shall  not  sound  too  harshly?— 
into  abusing  the  generous  kindness  of  those  who  stretch  forth  the 
hand  of  brotherly  fellowsliip  to  assist  us?  " 

u  Nay,  now,  friend  Barnaby,  I  must  not  have  thee  speak  thus," 
interrupted  John  Williams,  with  the  most  expressive  intonation  of 
benevolence.  "  Remember  that  thy  work  is  our  work,  and  that 
thought  will  remove  at  once  all  such  idle  embarrassments  as  those 
thee  speakest  of." 

"  Oh  true !  most  true ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with 
renovated  courage,  and  as  if  suddenly  conscious  that  she  had.no 
feelings  of  which  to  be  ashamed,  but  altogether  the  contrary. 
14  Never  again  will  I  give  way  to  such  weakness !  You  will,  then, 
my  excellent  friends,  listen  to  me  as  to  a  sister,  while  I  confess  to  yon 
that  my  husband,  devoted  to  me  as  he  is,  and  kind,  too,  upon  most 
points,  does  not  partake  of  the  enthusiasm  which  has  brought  me 
to  this  noble,  but  misguided  country." 

"  Yea !  verily !  It  is  then  as  I  feared,  Rachel !  But  take  courage, 
friend  Barnaby,  and  think  not  that  we  shall  be  the  less  inclined  to  give 
thee  assistance,  because  we  find  thee  wantest  it  more.  Thee  speakest 
well,  friend  Barnaby,  in  calling  this,  our  misguided  country,  noble; 
and  well  pleased  am  I  to  find  that  thee  hast  clearness  of  judgment 
enough  to  see  that  it  is  indeed  noble ;  in  simple  truth,  friend  Bar- 
naby, it  is  the  very  noblest  and  most  glorious  country  on  the  faco 
of  God's  whole  earth ;  and  thee  knowest  there  are  spots  on  the  sun. 
But  progress,  progress,  good  lady,  and  let  us  know  in  what,  and 
how  far  it  is,  that  thy  husband  opposes  thy  purpose  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  my  heroine,  mildly,  "  opposes  is  too  strong, 
too  harsh  a  word  to  use  when  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Major 
Allen  Barnaby.  The  very  indulgence  which  induced  him  to  leave 
his  own  country,  where  bis  highly-exalted  reputation  gives  him  a 
position  so  peculiarly  agreeable,  in  order  to  gratify  my  wish  in 
visiting  this,  must  fox  eves  Va&xafe  m^  ^?*ata&L  But  lie  fact  is, 
that  unfortunately  lie  doea  into  sa^  ^aa»  tosbks&ct&^^^s^ 
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cerning  negro  emancipation  in  the  same  light  that  I  do ;  so  strongly 
do  we  differ,  indeed,  that  I  am  persuaded,  though  if  I  publish  upon 
it,  he  will  never  come  forward  publicly  to  controvert  my  opinion, 
yet,  that  if  I  should  not  do  so,  he  would  be  exceedingly  likely  to 
write  upon  the  other  side." 

"Indeed,"  exclaimed  John  Williams,  the  smooth  serenity  of 
his  countenance  a  little  ruffled  by  the  intelligence,  "  and  dost  thee 
think  him  capable  of  writing  a  work  likely  to  produce  any  great 
effect  ?" 

"  It  is  strange  for  his  own  wife,  and  one  who  loves  him  too,  as 
dearly  as  I  do,  to  reply  to  such  a  question  with  regret,  because  it 
is  only  possible  to  reply  to  it  in  the  affirmative,"  said  she.  "  He 
has,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  talent  of  any  man  living  in  con- 
troversy. His  wit,  his  eloquence — oh,  it  is  something  magical! 
and  like  many  others,  I  believe,  who  are  thus  gifted,  he  certainly 
has  pleasure  in  putting  down  what  in  this  case  he  calls  popular 
prejudice." 

"  This  is  heavy  news,  my  good  lady ;  very  heavy  news,  I  promise 
thee.  An  European  coming  to  this  country  and  publishing  a  power- 
ful book  in  favour  of  negro  slavery  will  do  the  cause  more  harm 
than  thee  may'st  think  for.  The  strongest  weapon  which  we  have 
got  to  use  against  the  avarice  of  our  misguided,  but  high-minded 
countrymen,  is  the  universal  condemnation  of  Europe,  and  anything 
tending  to  weaken  that  would  be  a  misfortune  indeed." 

. "  I  am  aware  of  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with  emphasis, 
"  and  this  it  is  that  makes  me  feel  the  importance  of  my  own  un- 
dertaking. The  major  knows  that  I  am  employing  myself  in  writing 
on  this  awful  subject,  every  detail  of  which  harrows  my  very  heart, 
while  he,  alas !  treats  it  all  with  most  sad  levity,  and  he  has  told 
me  very  positively,  though  I  must  say  without  the  slightest  harsh- 
ness— the  good  major  is  never  harsh  to  me ! — but  he  has  told  me 
that  although  he  will  never  interfere  to  prevent  my  writing  on  this 
or  any  other  subject  (for,  in  truth,  he  is  foolishly  proud  of  what  I 
have  done  in  that  way),  vet  that,  as  he  cannot  agree  with  me  in 
the  views  I  have  adopted,  he  should  hold  himself  inexcusably  weak 
were  he  to  permit  any  great  expenditure  of  money  in  travelling 
about,  merely,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  enable  me  to  strengthen  my 
abolition  prejudices.  Upon  his  saying  this,  which  occurred  when  we 
were  at  New  Orleans,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  object  to  my  spend- 
ing a  small  sum,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
knew  I  had  by  me,  as  especially  my  own,  in  travelling  from  city  to 
city  of  this  majestic  country,  in  order  to  become  generally  acquainted 
with  it.  To  this  he  frankly  answered,  No.  He  knew,  he  said,  that 
the  trifle  I  have  mentioned  was  intended  for  the  purchase  of  some 
sparkling  ornament,  but  that  if.  I  preferred  seeing  your  gems  of 
cities  to  looking  upon  gems  of  my  own,  he  saw  no  good  reason  to 
oppose  me.  This  sum,  my  dear  friends "  3oti\xrx\.<&.  "*&x&.  KSsr». 
Barnaby,  "k,  I  grieve  to  say,  totally  exWjfita&n*^^  v^^ate 
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the  terrible  necessity  of  abandoning  a  work  in  which  my  very  heart 
ami  soul  are  engaged,  or  of  submitting  to  the  embarrassing  alterna- 
tive of  confessing  this  fact  to  you,  and  beseeching  you  to  give  me 
vour  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  raising,  by  subscriptions  for 
liiy  forthcoming  volumes,  such  a  sum  as  may  enable  me  to  continue 
my  researches ;  for,  as  you  will  readily  believe,  my  principles  for- 
bid me  to  state  facts  with  which  I  am  unacquainted;  and  if  I 
cannot  succeed  in  immediately  raising  a  little  money  for  thepnr- 
]H).-v'  of  proM-cuting  my.  inquiries  in  the  Free  States,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  retinal  immediately  to  England,  and  instead  of  publish- 
ing my  own  work,  have  to  endure  the  intense  mortification  of 
wit  luring  the  appearance  of  another  of  principles  diametrically 
opposite.  Tell  me,  therefore,  my  kind  and  excellent  friends,  if  you 
conceive  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  raise  such  a  subscription 
as  I  speak  of?  " 

John  Williams  and  his  wife  listened  to  this  animated,  but  some- 
what long  harangue,  in  the  profoundest  silence.  Neither  cough, 
sneeze,  hem,  nor  even  audible  breathings  interrupted  the  deep  still- 
ness in  which  sho  had  tho  advantage  of  speaking.  On  ordinary 
occasions  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  would  havo  been  fully  aware  of  the 
advantage  this  gave  her,  for  she  by  no  means  liked  to  be  inter- 
rupted while  speaking,  but  now  she  almost  felt  that  the  stillness 
was  too  profound,  for  it  seemed  even  to  eommnnicate  itself  to  the 
eyelids  of  her  auditors,  which  never  winked ::  tho  looks  of  John 
being  steadily  fixed  upon  her  face,  and  those  o£  Rachel  as  steadily 
directed  to  the  carpet.  She  almost  feared  to  cease  speaking,  lest 
this  chilling  atmosphere  of  stagnant  silence  should  condense  itself 
into  an  icy  refusal,  but  stop  at  last  she  must,  and  did,  and  then  it  took 
at  least  a  minute  ere  John  Williams  raised  his  voice  to  answer  her. 

Her  heart  beat  a  good  deal  during  this  interval,  and  she  became 
anything  in  the  world  but  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  Nor  was  her 
acuteness  altogether  deceived  as  to  the  meaning  of  all  this.  If  there 
be  a  form  of  speech  which  will  act  like  an  incantation  upon  all 
alike,  and  before  which  slaveholders  and  emancipationists,  Cal- 
vinists  and  Unitarians,  Catholics  and  Quakers,  Yankees  and  Creoles, 
will  all  shrink  with  equal  sensitiveness,  it  is  a  demand  for.  dollabs. 
On  every  other  imaginable  theme,  they  may,  and  probably  will, 
differ  widely ;  but  on  this  they  are  unanimous. 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  saw  and  felt  this  at  her  fingers'  end*. 
But  though  this  sensitive  shrinking  unquestionably  was-  the  first 
fruits  of  her  eloquence,  it  was  not  the  only  one,  neither  was  it  the 
most  lasting.  She  had  arranged  her  arguments  with  great  skill ; 
and  when,  as  John  Williams  examined  and  cross-examined  her,  she 
recapitulated  all  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  enlisted  in  case  her  object  was  defeated,,  it  was  soon  easy  to  ate 
that  her  eloquence  was  gaming  ground,  and  his.  prudence  losing  it. 
At  this  stage  ot  iT&©\>\*ans»,i  3<ft^\iFK&NGQ&  would  havo  given 
a  good  deal  if  hiBwifowcja\i\^ 
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was  as  far  as  possible  from  doing  any  such  thing,,  making  no  other 
change  in  her  attitude,  after  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  finished  her 
opening  speech,  than  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  stretch- 
ing out  of  her  nice  little  white  hand  towards  her  nice  little  rose- 
wood work-table,  and  withdrawing  thence  the  before-mentioned 
strip  of  lawn,  to  the  hemming  of  which  she  again  addressed  herself 
with  a  pertinacity  of  industry  which  rendered  all  hope  of  her  raising 
her  eyes  from  it  most  completely  abortive. 

"  Thee  hast  made  a  statement  that  it  gives  me  great  pain  to 
hear,"  said  John  Williams,  at  length,  in  a  tone  that  instantly 
turned  the  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  towards  her  packing 
tip,  and  before  he  had  uttered  a  second  sentence  she  remembered 
with  some  satisfaction,  that  she  had  taken  very  few  things  out  of 
their  travelling  recesses,  and  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
she  should  not  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  ready  to  set 
off,  according  to  promise,  on  the  following  morning.  But  with  all 
her  acuteness,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  did  not  yet  quite  understand  the 
nature  of  a  Philadelphia^  quaker. 

The  first  feeling  which  displayed  itself  was  naturally  enough 
that  which  was  common  to  every  citizen  of  the  great  republic ;  but 
there  were  others  which  lay  deeper,  and  which  belonged  both  to  the 
particular  class  and  to  the  individual,  which  in  the  race  of  conflict- 
ing feelings  were  most  likely  to  come  in  conquerors  at  last.  But 
John  Williams,  though  very  far  from  being  a  dull  man,  was,  never- 
theless, not  a  quick  one,  and  before  he  could  fully  make  up  his  mind 
what  he  should  say  next,  his  interesting  visitor  rose*  and  assuming 
a  look  of  very  touching  shyness,  said — 

"  To  give  you  pain  in  any  way ;  my  good  sir,  is  the  very  last 
tiling  I  would  willingly  do,  and  believe  me,  when  I  say  that  not- 
withstanding your  evident  unwillingness  to  enter  actively  into  the 
business,  I  feel  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  your  good-will  to  the 
cause,  and  am  grateful  for  your  kindness,  though  it  cannot,  as  I 
perceive,  be  of  a  nature  to  serve  me.  Good  morning,  Mrs:  Wil- 
liams !     Good  morning,  my  dear  sir ! " 

And  thus  saying,  she  moved  towards  the  door,  being,  in  truth, 
exceedingly  desirous  to  get  away;  that  she  might  indulge  in  the 
uttterance  of  a  few  of  the  animated  expletives  which  she  felt  trem- 
bling on  her  tongue,  and  set  about  packing  as  fast  as  she  could. 
But  her  interview  with  the  quakers  was-  not  over  yet. 

"  Thee  art  over  hasty,  friend  Barnaby,"  said  John  Williams, 
interposing  his  tall,  upright  person  between  his  guest  and  the  door. 
"  In  matters  of  business  no  one  should  ever  be  in  a  hurry.  Sit  thee 
down  again,  friend,  sit  thee  down,  and  let  us  talk  this  matter 
quietly  over." 

They  did  sit  down  again,  and  they  did  talk  the  matter  quietly 
over;  so  quietly  indeed,  so  lengthily,  so  step  by  step,  that  the. 
reader  might  have  rather  more  than  encjugVi  oi  \k>  ^?«k»  "V\»^b^®&» 
word  for  word  all  that  was  spoken  on  flaato  oroNnaa.    ^jaS«»^\R> 
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sav,  that  affairs  wore  a  very  different  aspect,  when  at  length  Mis. 
Allen  Barnaby  really  did  leave  the  room,  from  what  they  did  when 
she  first  attempted  to  do  so. 

One  feature  only  of  the  interview  remained  mutimngp\,  Bachd 
Williams  continued  during  the  whole  of  it  to  mMnfain  her  industry 
and  her  silence,  never  once  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  hamming,  and 
never  once  speaking  a  word. 

Talking  of  the  passions  of  a  quaker  may,  to  some  people,  I 
believe,  appear  like  talking  of  the  passions  of  a  fish,  but  people  so 
thinking  cannot  bo  natives  of  Philadelphia.  The  honest  broad- 
brimmed  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  the  hearty  wish  of  bringing 
about  a  national  abolition  of  it,  does  decidedly  amount,  in  many 
instances,  to  a  passion  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Grecian  Banks,  and 
flowery  Catalpas.  Our  quiet-seeming  friend,  John  Williams,  was 
an  instance  of  this,  though  his  wife  fiachel  was  not ;  for  while  she 
could  not  choose  but  remember  (even  if  she  had  wished  to 
forget  it}  that  it  was  the  same  person  who  was  now  making  a 
plain  ana  specific  application  for  dollars,  that  she  had  seen  entering 
the  dining-room  the  day  before,  the  very  emblem  of  all  that  a  sober- 
minded  female  ought  not  to  be,  John  himself  had  no  room  in  his 
head  or  his  heart  for  anything  but  the  abolition  question,  and 
actually  trembled  when  his  conscience  reminded  him,  of  the  risk  he 
had  at  one  moment  run,  of  suffering  an  ill-timed  fit  of  avaricious 
caution  to  stifle  an  undertaking  which  promised  such  great  advan- 
tage to  the  schemo  that  it  was  the  first  object  of  his  life  to  advance. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  bright  and  triumphant  eye  that  Mis. 
Allen  Barnaby  met  the  inquiring  glance  of  her  husband,  upon 
encountering  him  in  the  retirement  of  their  own  apartment, 
whither  he  had  returned  from  an  unprofitable  morning  stroll  on 
purpose  to  receive  her. 

"  You  need  not  speak,  my  Barnaby ! "  he  exclaimed,  the  moment 
ho  beheld  her.  "  That  you  have  succeeded,  is  just  as  easy  seen 
as  that  you  have  a  pair  of  the  most  expressive  eyes  in  the  world. 
And  how  in  the  world,  my  darling  woman,  have  you  contrived  to 
screw  money  out  of  that  parchment  man  ?  " 

"  I  should  bo  vastly  sorry,  major,  if  I  thought  that  I  should  get  no 
more  than  what  my  dear  friend  John  Williams  will  disburse  him- 
self—though I  have  no  fears  either  that  he  should  fail  me.  But 
my  projects  are  a  good  deal  more  extended  than  that,  my  dear,  as 
you  may  perceive,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  running  your  eye 
over  this  list  of  names — the  most  wealthy,  the  most  respectable, 
and  the  most  influential  in  Philadelphia,  as  I  beg  to  inform  you." 

She  then  drew  forth  a  large  sheet  of  paper  which  she  displayed 

before  him,  and  on  which  were,  in  truth,  inscribed  about  thirty  of 

the  first  names  of  the  city.    To  these  persons,  John  Williams  had 

promised  to  apply  for  subscriptions  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  book, 

giving  her  to  understand,  aa^fe  ^m>\fe  «m&l  taran^  that  on  such  an 

occasion  she  would  be  svaa  to Tsa&s* *«oaa> ^^saSq  ^Kswafca^ha 
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price  of  many  copies,  for  that  he  pledged  himself  to  make  them 
understand  how  vitally  important  to  the  undertaking  was  the  rais- 
ing a  considerable  sum  at  the  moment. 

"  A  considerable  sum  ?  I  wonder  what  broadbrim  calls  a  con- 
siderable sum— eh,  my  dear?  Have  you  any  notion  ?"  demanded 
the  major,  with  the  saucy  air  of  one  not  disposed  to  be  easily  con- 
tented. 

"  He  mentioned  no  figures  whatever,  major — I  cannot  say  that 
he  did,7'  replied  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with  a  slight  frown.  "  But 
upon  my  honour,  Donny,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  just  at 
present  for  us  to  stand  out  quarrelling  with  our  bread-and-butter, 
only  because  we  think  it  just  possible  that  the  butter  may  not  be 
thick  enough." 

"  I  have  no  more  idea  of  committing  any  such  folly,  than  I  have 
of  building  a  church,  my  love,  so  don't  alarm  yourself,"  he  replied. 
"  Not  only  just  at  present,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  but  just  for  ever, 
our  calling  and  our  profession  will  be  to  catch  what  we  can.  This 
is  no  bad  trade  depend  upon  it,  even  among  Yankees,  if  the  capital 
brought  to  it  has  a  good  deal  of  sterling  brass,  mixed  with  the  gold 
of  such  a  wit  as  yours,  my  Barnaby.  Oh  no,  I  have  no  intention, 
depend  upon  it,  of  declining  these  quaker  dollars ;  nor  can  I  ex- 
press to  you  sufficiently,  my  charming  partner,  the  admiration  I 
feel  for  the  brilliant  versatility  of  your  talents,  nor  can  I  behold  the 
bold,  not  to  say  audacious  approach  towards  puritanical  attire 
which  your  appearance  at  this  moment  exhibits,  without  feeling 
.  that  my  happy  destiny  has  mated  me  with  a  mind  worthy  of  union 
with  my  own." 

This  flourishing  compliment,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  low 
bow,  made  the  lady  get  up  and  place  herself  before  the  glass,  and 
as  she  stood  there  with  her  hands  primly  crossed  before  Tier,  both 
husband  and  wife  laughed  heartily. 

After  this  little  indulgence  of  light  heartedness,  the  well- 
matched  pair  entered  upon  a  business-like  discussion  of  their  imme- 
diate arrangements.  It  was  decided  between  them  that  Patty 
should  be  bribed  by  some  new  article  of  finery  to  be  worn  else- 
where, to  make  herself  somewhat  more  decent  in  attire  at  the 
dinner-table,  and  also  that  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  herself  should  lay 
out  a  few  cents  in  mouse-coloured  ribbon,  and  that  the  major  and 
his  martial  mustache  should  keep  out  of  the  way,  on  pretence  of 
botanising,  in  order  to  avoid  the  too  obvious  incongruity  of  ap- 
pearance between  them.  This  botanising  notion  was  due  to  the 
ready  invention  of  my  heroine,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  fresh  burst 
of  conjugal  admiration. 

This  very  pleasant  conversation  ended  by  the  major  informing 
his  wife,  that  although  he  had  no  hope  whatever  of  doing  much 
during  the  time  they  might  find  it  desirable  to  remain  wutat  -&&. 
patronage  of  her  quaker  friends,  he  waa  Tie^es^w^aea  \tf^»^o&Ms^ 
hope  of  doing  something,  for  he  had  found  orofc  trws  TgQfc3&fc\8&QK»=- 
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tables,  whioh,  though  apparently  carrying  on  bnsineaB  a  little 
under  the  rose,  wonTd  enable  him  to  pass  his  time  without  haying 
to  roproach  himself  with  that  wont  of  all  possible  faults,  idleness, 
which  in  his  case,  as  fihe  coMoientiously  observed,  would  he  worse 
than  in  that  of  moat  others,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  himself  to  lie 
hleased  with  a  degree  of  ability  whioh  rendared  the  emplojmeat  of 
it  a  positive  duty. 


CHAPTER  XXX11I. 

DmiNG  the  space  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  sincere  and 
steadfast-purposed  John  Williams  was  fully  occupied  in  canvassing 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintance  for  such  substantial  patronage 
for  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  work  upon  "  Slavery  in  the  United  States 
of  America,"  as  her  peculiar  circumstances  rendered  necessary.  Of 
all  canvassing  this  species  is  decidedlythe  most  difficult,  let  it  be 
carried  on  where  it  will ;  but  John  Williams  was  not  a  man  to 
withdraw  himself  from  an  enterprise  merely  because  he  found  it 
difficult,  and  at  length  his  perseverance  so  far  succeeded  that  he 
ventured  to  announce  hopes  to  his  client  of  being  able  to  raise  the 
respectable  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  provided  she  would  agree 
to  make  over  the  copyright  of  her  forthcoming  work  to  a  quaker 
bookseller,  who  on  that  condition  had  agreed  to  undertake  not  only 
the  publication  of  it,  but  also  the  collecting  the  promised  subscrip- 
tions fur  the  purpose  of  paying  them  over  in  advance  to  the 
authoress. 

Perliaps  my  heroine  never  gave  a  more  decided  proof  of  ready 
cleverness  tlion  on  this  occasion.  She  would  joyfully  have  accepted 
a  single  dollar  in  exchange  for  all  the  profit  she  actually  anticipated 
from  the  publication  of  her  unborn  production ;  but  on  receiving 
this  magnificent  proposal  from  John  Williams,  she  started,  shook 
her  head,  sighed,  dropped  her  eyes,  and  for  the  space  of  a  minute 
and  a  half,  exhibited  with  admirable  skill  all  the  symptoms  of 
great  disappointment,  borne  with  meek  patience  and  resolute 
plnlosophy. 

"Thee  dost  not  like  this  proposal,  friend  Barnaby?"  said  the 
good  quaker,  looking  at  her  rather  timidly.  "  Thee  dost  not  think 
five  hundred  dollars  will  suffice  for  thy  present  necessities  ?  " 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  admirable  woman,  with  a 

modest  humility  of  manner  that  was  very  striking ;  "  the  sum  you 

name  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  humble  style  to  which  I  shall 

for  this  object  reduce  my  manner  of  travelling.     It  is  not  that^  my 

kind  friend,  which  causes  me  to  Vssta&fc.    "S»v&  1  confess  to  you 

that  the  idea  of  parting  -with^he  co^Y^afc  c&fe^^^N&LYtafe. 
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%  reason  to  believe  will  be  very  profitable,  does  startle  me.  I  can- 
I  not  but  indeed  consider  it  equivalent  to  parting  with  several  thou- 
i    sand  dollars." 

i  "Indeed!"  returned  John  Williams,  feeling,  good  man,  very 

l     much  ashamed  of  having  been  made  the  organ  of  so  unjust  and  un- 
y     generous  a  proposition.    "  If  that  be  the  case,  my  good  lady,  I 
withdraw  the  oner  with  many  apologies  for  "having  made  it." 

"  Nay,  dear  sir,  do  not  say  that,"  she  replied.  "  To  you  I  must 
ever  feel  deeply  grateful ;  and  moreover,  my  good  friend,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  my  very  peculiar  position.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
have  the  power  to  refuse  this  offer,  though  the  terms  of  it  do  seem 
rather  severe,  for  in  fact,  without  the  assistance  it  promises  I  can 
do  nothing,  and  therefore,  as  you  perceive,  I  must  perforce  accept 
it,  or  abandon  at  once  and  for  ever  an  undertaking  in  which  every 
feeling  of  my  heart  is  engaged." 

"  I  do  believe  thee,  I  do  believe  thee,"  replied  the  quaker,  deeply 
touched  by  the  generous  devotion  of  the  poor  negro's  advocate. 
"  But  thy  goodness  must  not  be  the  means  of  robbing  thee  of  thy 
fair  hopes  of  honest  profit  from  thy  labours.  I  must  see  my  Mend 
the  bookseller  again,  and  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  reason." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  timidly,  and  with  the 
air  of  a  person  who  knowB  that  he  is  asking  for  a  good  deal,  "  per- 
haps, sir,  your  friend  the  bookseller  might  agree  to  give  me  one 
quarter  share  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  work  after 
all  expenses,  including  the  advance  of  -Qye  hundred  dollars,  shall 
have  been  paid  ?  " 

"  Nothing  can  be  fairer  or  more  liberal,"  replied  John  Williams, 
with  an  eagerness  of  manner  that  was  almost  unseemly  in  a  quaker ; 
but  in  fact  he  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  idea  of  settling  the 
business  in  a  manner  that  he  thought  would  be  agreeable  to  all 
parties ;  and  immediately  seizing  the  stick,  that  ever  stood  ready  in 
the  corner  (his  ample  beaver  being  already  on  his  head),  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  immediately  seeing  the  individual  whose 
consent  it  was  necessary  to  obtain,  and  left  the  room  with  a  pro- 
mise of  bringing  home  the  stipulated  sum  with  him,  which  he  would 
deliver  to  her,  he  said,  at  the  same  hour  on  the  following  morning, 
being  engaged  out  to  dinner  with  his  wife,  which  would  prevent 
their  meeting  again  that  day. 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  rose  from  her  chair  at  the  same  moment 
that  he  rose  from  his,  for  she  had  no  inclination  whatever  to  remain 
tete-a-tete  with  Rachel. 

That  very  sensible  woman  and  exemplary  wife  did  not  take  any 
trouble  to  conceal  from  my  quick-sighted  heroine,  that  her  liking 
for  her  did  not  increase  by  their  lengthened  acquaintance.  In  fact, 
though  she  strictly  kept  her  word  to  her  husband,  and  did  not 

permit  hor  own  foolingo  or  projudioee  *o  l»o  eray -hindrance  <m  tteftk 

work  which  had  for  its  object  the  we\fare>  ofc  -&\a  x&gp>  t<m»>  ^&» 
did,  in  honest  truth,  hate  and  detest  "Mia.  Jfc&BiifcOTMfc*  *&^sa&. 
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as  it  was  well  possible  for  a  Christian  quaker  to  hate  anything. 
She  had  hailed  the  first  mitigation  of  brilliance  in  her  as  a  symptom 
of  seemly  respect  to  the  society  of  quakers  in  general,  and  to  John 
and  Rachel  Williams  in  particular.  But  not  content  with  this, 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  gone  on,  day  by  day,  adding  little  quaker 
ct  cxteras  to  her  fitting  out,  which  showed  upon  her  like  a  white 
rose  stuck  in  the  unshapely  ear  of  an  elephant,  till  the  worthy 
Rachel,  who  though  a  quaker,  had  enough  of  the  woman  in  her  to 
see  through  such  trickery,  felt  persuaded  that  she  was  nothing 
better  tlian  a  great  overblown  cheat,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  un- 
pleasant persuasion  spake  to  her  little,  and  looked  at  her  less,  all 
which  being  carefully  noted  by  my  observant  heroine,  it  is  no  great 
wonder  that  she  bustled  out  of  the  room  the  very  moment  after 
John  Williams  left  it,  with  no  other  leave-taking  than  a  rapidly- 
enunciated,  "  Good  morning,  ma'am." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  air  of  gay  good-humour  with  which 
the  well-pleased  major  received  his  lady's  account  of  what  had 
passed ;  they  were  unquestionably  a  most  happily-assorted  couple, 
and  as  if  to  take  instant  advantage  of  the  peculiar  hilarity  of  their 
parents,  the  Don  and  his  wife  knocked  at  the  door  of  their  room 
just  as  my  heroine  had  concluded  her  narrative,  and  declared  that 
they  were  come  with  a  joint  petition  that  the  whole  party  might 
go  to  the  play  that  evening.  No  favour  was  ever  asked  at  a  mora 
propitious  moment ;  both  the  father  and  mother  were  in  too  happy 
a  state  of  spirits  not  to  relish  any  proposal  the  object  of  which  was 
gaiety  and  amusement. 

"  Off  with  you,  then,  Tornorino,"  exclaimed  Patty,  joyously, 
"  and  get  the  very  best  places  you  can." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  undertake  that  part  of  the 
business, 'especially  as  I  have  a  notion  that  one  and  all  of  you  will 
look  my  way  for  money  to  pay  for  them,"  said  the  major. 

"  x  ou  are  always  a  dear  darling,  papa,  that  I  will  say  for  you," 
replied  his  daughter,  her  bright  eyes  positively  dancing  in  her  head 
with  glee ;  "  but  you  can  pay  the  Don,  you  know,  when  he  comes 
back,  and  you'll  find  that  he  will  get  capital  good  places  for  you." 

Thus  reassured,  the  major  gave  up  the  point,  and  the  interval 
of  the  messenger's  absence  was  spent  in  very  lively  chit-chat  by  the 
parents  and  their  darling  daughter,  who,  to  say  truth,  was  not 
always  equally  disposed  to  bestow  the  advantage  of  her  charming 
spirits  upon  them,  when  no  other  person  was  present  to  share  their 
admiration. 

The  Don,  however,  did  not  linger  on  his  way,  but  returned  with 
two  tickets  for  front  places  in  one  of  the  best  boxes  in  the  house; 
and  these  he  presented  to  his  august  mother-in-law,  informing  her 
at  the  same  tune  that  they  were  the  only  very  good  places  left,  hut 
that  he  had  xnado  on  oKM^vumxtcwTioo  -with  ono  o£  the  gentlemen  of 

the  orchestra  who  had  ^xoT^^\^ms^Q^^\^\^»a^  and  his 
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"  Then  Patty  shall  go  with  her  mother,  Tornorino,"  said  the 
major,  good-naturedly.  "  I  won't  take  a  good  place  while  Patty 
has  got  a  bad  one." 

"  It  not  be  a  bad  one,"  returned  the  Don,  earnestly.  "  It  be  a 
very  good  one." 

"  Good  or  bad,  Torni,"  returned  his  wife,  with  great  vivacity, 
"  it  will  be  no  treat  to  me,  you  know,  if  I  am  to  be  parted  from 
you,  my  darling.  No,  no,  Mr.  Pap,  I  know  you  mean  to  be  very 
kind,  and  I  thank  you  accordingly,  but  I  shall  sit  with  the  Don, 
be  sure  of  that." 

The  major  returned  some  laughing  compliment  to  her  pigeon- 
like constancy,  and  promised  not  to  interfere  with  it  again. 

As  my  heroine's  particular  Mends  were  absent  from  the  dinner- 
table  that  day,  she  had  little  or  no  opportunity  for  conversation, 
for  her  previous  devotion  to  John  Williams  had  prevented  her 
taking  her  usual  measures  to  obtain  acquaintance  with  any  one 
else.  But  Patty  was  more  than  usually  talkative,  and  before  *lhe 
repast  ended  had  addressed  the  interesting  question,  "Are  you 
going  to  the  play  to-night?  "  to  no  less  than  five  different  persons. 
Three  of  these  being  very  "  dry  "  quakers,  answered  in  the  negative 
with  something  not  far  removed  from  a  grunt  or  a  groan ;  and  of 
the  two  others,  one  said  he  did  not  know,  while  the  other  so  far 
encouraged  her  prattling  propensity  as  to  inquire  if  there  was  to 
be  anything  particularly  worth  seeing  in  the  performance  that 
night. 

Madam  Tornorino's  first  reply  to  this  very  natural  question  did 
not  sound  very  civil,  for  it  consisted  in  a  short  loud  laugh,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  person  who  had  asked  it,  had  been 
guilty  of  an  absurdity ;  but  having  indulged  in  this  mirthful  pro- 
pensity for  a  minute  or  two,  she  settled  her  features  into  more  than 
usual  gravity,  and  said — 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  don't  quite  know,  but  we  heard  there 
was  to  be  a  new  performer ;  didn't  we,  Don  Tornorino?  " 

"  Mais  otit,"  returned  her  husband,  bowing  to  the  inquirer, 
"  dere  will  be  a  debut  to-night." 

"  Then  I  shall  certainly  go,"  said  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself ;  adding,  "  that  is  just  what  I  like  best." 

And  hereupon  Patty  laughed  again ;  upon  which  her  mother,  a 
good  deal  shocked  at  her  rudeness  to  the  very  well-dressed  gentle- 
man who  appeared  to  occasion  her  mirth,  said  in  an  audible  aside 
to  the  major — 

"  The  dear  creature  is  in  such  spirits  at  the  idea  of  going  to  the 
theatre  to-night,  that  she  is  ready  to  laugh  at  everything."  An 
observation  which  was  fully  justified  by  her  daughter  suddenly 
clapping  her  hands,  with  the  most  naive  appearance  of  irrepressible 
glee,  and  again  bursting  forth  into  a  fit  of  merriment  so  <gsmii&&^ 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  join  m  \\>. 

"  What  were  you  laughing  at,  Patty  1 "  bsa&W  i^^^s&^k 
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her  arm  as  the  party  were  disponing  after  dinner,  "  I  declare,  my  I  i 
dear,  I  think  you  grow  younger,  as  well  as  handsomer,  every  day.  I  i 
Doesn't  she,  Tomorino?  " 

"  Oh !  she  is  a  bicn  belk  femme,"  replied  Tomorino,  at  the  same 
time  whispering  something  in  her  ear. 

<(  And  you  are  a  beautiful  man,  my  darling,"  she  replied,  with- 
drawing her  arm  from  her  father.  "  And  he  is  going  to  give  me 
another  treat,"  hhc  added;  "for  he  sayB  I  must  take  a  deoghiM 
walk  with  him  before  the  play,  and  so  I  shall  set  off  this  very 
moment." 

"  Why,  Fatty,  you  will  be  tired  to  death,"  said  her  mother, 
"  so  dreadfully  hot  as  it  is.  Upon  my  word  you  had  much  better 
lie  down  instead  of  trotting  out  in  the  Bunshine." 

"Thank'e  for  nothing,  mamma,"  replied  the  lively  beauty, 
snapping  her  fingers.  u  My  husband  always  knows  what  is  best 
for  mo,  don*t  you,  Don  ?  So  good-by,  dear  pap  and  mam,  and  the 
next  time  you  see  me,  I  hope  you'll  find  that  I  am  not  at  all  the 
worse  for  my  walk." 

"  Stay,  Fatty,  stay,",  cried  her  father,  calling  after  her  as  she 
walked  off  towards  her  own  room  with  her  Don  ;  "  I  suppose  yon 
mean  to  come  back  in  time  to  walk  to  the  theatre  with  us." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  suppose  any  such  thing,"  returned  h» 
daughter,  gaily.  "  At  any  rate,  pap,  you  had  better  not  wait  for  \ 
us,"  she  added, "  because  as  we  are  not  going  to  sit  together,  there  i 
is  no  use  in  our  bustling  back  just  to  be  in  time  for  you.  I  wont  J 
say  but  what  T  shall  spend  a  4  levy'  that  I  have  got  in  the  corner  of 
my  pocket,  in  treating  the  Don  with  an  ice,  so  that  most  likely  we 
shall  not  come  back  at  all." 

As  no  very  reasonable  objection  could  be  made  to  this  conjugal 
arrangement,  the  young  couple  were  suffered  to  walk  off  without 
further  opposition,  while  the  seniors  entered  their  own  retreat 
together. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  quite  as  well,  major,"  said  my  heroine,  "  that 
they  should  leave  us  a  little  to  ourselves  this  evening,  for  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  we  should  talk  over  what  we  have  got  to  do  next. 
I  suppose  we  may  reckon  upon  receiving  these  five  hundred  dollars 
to-morrow  morning,  and  the  sooner  we  can  be  off  afterwards,  the 
better  I  presume  you  will  be  pleased." 

"  Decidedly,  my  Barnaby,"  replied  her  husband.  "But  doiit 
you  think,  my  dear,"  he  added,  after  meditating  upon  the  subject 
for  a  minute  or  two,  "  don't  you  think  that  there  will  be  something 
rather  awkward  in  our  running  away  the  very  moment  you  have 
got  the  money  from  them  ?    Don't  you  think  it  will  look  odd? " 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,  Donny," replied  his  wife,  with 

very  prompt  decision.     "  You  forget  that  the  very  purpose  for 

which  I  am  to  receive  it,  Tendssa  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me 

to  travel  with  all  the  perssverttftfcfc  wA  w^nte^  "^aassM^  into  the 

other  Free  States.    TSe^XoTV,^o\^w^S&<3fc&  <ft  \fcsss^*3&^ 
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$  it  is  there  we  most  -wish  to  go,  wiry  should  -we  not  get  off  for  it 

p  to-anorrow  ?     There  are  jsteamers  going  two  or  three  timeB  a  day.1' 

uIf  you  have  no  oblation,  my  dear,  I  am  mure  i".have  none ; 

s  far  to  tell  you  the  truth,!  never  ;hated  a  place  fiomuoh  in  my  life,1* 

returned  her  husband.     "  I  never  sit  down  to  table  without  feeling 

I  as  if  1  were  .put  in  the  stookB.    Confound  their  solemn  faces,  they 

i  positively  give  me  the  cramp." 

j        This  short  dialogue  fliiffiWl  to  settle  the  question  as  to  what 

^  they  were  to  do  next,  and  that.no  time  might  be  dost,  they  employed 

themselves  till  it  was  time  to  set  off  for  the  theatre,  in  collecting 

^  together  whatever  ihad  Iseen  unpacked,  and  putting  all  things  in 

^  order  for  departure. 

"  There ! "  said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  as  she  -turned  the  key  of 
I   her  trunk  with  a  very  latisfeotary  snap,  u  now  I  shall  be  able 
to  help  Fatty  to-morrow;  far,  .as  we  well  know,  she  is  always 
J?   beliind-<hand." 

"J  Having  completed  this  business,  and  been  favoured  with  an 
m  early  cup  of  tea  in  their  own  apartment,  they  set  off  for  the 
theatre. 

"  Buy  a  bill,  Donny,"  said  my  heroine,  as  they  passed  through 
the  lobby.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  having  reached 
the  places  secured  for  them,  the  major  politely  placed  the  play-bill 
in  his  lady's  hand.  Her  spectacles  were  immediately  applied,  for 
alas !  the  beautiful  Barnaby  bad  reached  the  time  at  which  they 
were  necessary,  and  she  proceeded  to  examine  the  bill  of  fare  far 
the  evening's  amusement. 

44  Bead  it  aloud,  my  dear,  for  you  know  I  can't  see  in  this 
owl's  light,"  said  the  major. 

The  lady  obeyed,  and  read,  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
"Ah!   that's  a  very  good  play,"  observed  the  major;    "I 
remember  seeing  it  in  London.    And  who  is  the  new  performer 
Patty  talked  about  ?  " 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  applied  herself  anew  to  the  play-bill,  and 
read  aloud,  uThe  part  of  IfeiHssa  by  a  lady  from  England,  being 
her  first  appearance." 

44  Oh  1  then,  it  is  only  some  English  actress  who  has  never  played 
here  before,"  said  the  major.  "  It  does  not  mean  a  first  appear- 
ance." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  replied  hk  wife.  And  then  she  obligingly 
read  aloud  the  other  parts  of  the  bill,  even  to  the  name  of  the 
printer.  This  done,  they  both  set  themselves  to  examine  the 
house  (for  they  had  arrived  unnecessarily  early),  and  criticised  all 
the  people  who  came  into  it ;  and  in  this  way  they  beguiled  the 
time  till  the  curtain  rose. 

When  the  scene  changed  from  Venice  to  Belmont,  the  stage 
was  for  a  moment  unoccupied  and  then  two  well-bedia^^&^M&sa* 
entered  at  the  farther  end  of  it,  and  ^&\ke&  ta*wk\«««a»  ^ 
footlights,  for  the  first  half  of  the  distaiM^  \n  «&ea^.»«&kJfcfflSB^ 
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versing.  The  shorter  of  the  two  actresses  was  the  favourite 
American  Portia  of  the  day ;  but  the  buret  of  applause  which 
greeted  their  entree,  was  evidently  as  much  intended  lor  the  maid 
as  the  mistress,  her  novelty  being  as  cordially  greeted  as  the  well- 
known  reputation  of  the  other. 

"  What  a  lovely  woman  1"  was  exclaimed  by  many  voices  at 

once. 

u  The  stage  is  full  of  dust,"  said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  rubbing 
her  eyes ;  u  I  can't  make  out  their  features  at  all." 

The  major  applied  his  opera-glass  to  his  eye,  and  remained  in 
contemplation  of  the  fair  creatures  before  him  for  several  seconds. 
At  length  removing  the  glass  from  his  eyes,  and  turning  abort 
round  towards  his  wife,  he  whispered  almost  in  her  ear— 

u  By  all  that's  sacred,  wife,  that  girl  in  pink  is  Patty !" 

"  Impossible  1"  exclaimed  the  portly  lady,  looking  very  much  at 
if  she  intended  to  clamber  upon  the  stage  over  the  front  ox  the  box, 
the  orchestra,  and  all  other  obstacles.  "She  dare  not,Donny! 
She  dare  not  for  her  life  1 " 

The  greatly  irritated  major  did  not  exactly  reply  in  words,  "she 
dare  do  anything,"  but  his  tremendous  frown  said  it  for  him,  and 
by  the  time  my  heroine  had  herself  looked  through  the  glass,  the 
same  disagreeable  truth  impressed  itself  on  her  mind  also,  and  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  rage  that  was  equally  ill-timed  and  unprofitable— 

"  True  enough,  sir.  And  who  is  it  that  has  spoilt  her  from  first 
to  last,  and  taught  her  in  all  ways  to  be  an  undutiful  monster?" 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  by  no  means  accustomed  to  give  way 
in  public  to  those  little  eruptions  of  warm  temper  to  which  she 
was  constitutionally  liable ;  but  now  the  well-behaved  major  began 
to  fear  that  she  would  lose  all  command  of  herself,  and  multiply  all 
the  evils  of  the  exposure  his  high-spirited  daughter  was  bringing 
upon  them. 

"  We  had  better  come  away,  my  dear,"  he  said,  in  the  gentlest 
accents  possible.  "  Nobody  will  know  anything  about  her  if  we 
keep  our  own  secret." 

Fortunately  the  house  was  by  no  means  crowded ;  and  in  the 
box  they  occupied,  the  only  persons  besides  themselves  in  it,  were 
two  lounging  men,  whose  whole  attention  seemed  devoted  at  this 
moment  to  the  stage.  And  no  great  wonder  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  very  striking  face  and  figure  of  Patty  being  just  then  displayed 
in  the  manner  to  make  both  as  striking  as  possible ;  and  though 
face,  figure,  attitude,  and  dress,  might  all  perhaps  have  been  classed 
as  meretricious  in  their  coarse  attractiveness,  there  was,  neverthe- 
less, something  of  youthful  brilliance  in  her  appearance  which  most 
people  would  have  found  it  difficult,  at  the  first  glance,  to  torn 
away  from. 

Whether  either  father  or  mother  had  sufficient  of  what  may  be 
called  decent  refinement,  to  fee\  e&Mfoa  \«a&&3j^£fefo&s3&.Qf  such 
an  appearance,  may  "be  doraMoV,  \wfc  \*tfk  ^aa  o&a  «a&.<fe&  <&». 
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.  were  instantly  aware,  that  at  the  moment  when  they  were  endea- 
J  vouring  to  push  their  fortune  among  the  wealthy  quaker  magnates 
f  of  the  land,  such  an  exhibition  of  their  daughter  must  be  fatal. 
■  And  this  was  certainly  the  feeling  which  induced  them  both,  with- 

*  out  further  consultation,  to  leave  the  theatre,  that  they  might 
themselves  be  as  little  as  possible  identified  with  her. 

*  My  unfortunate  heroine  suffered  her  common-sense  to  get  the 
.  better  of  her  anger  at  this  critical  moment,  and  suddenly  ceasing 

J  her  ejaculations,  prepared  herself  to  follow  her  husband's  advice, 
and  leave  the  box. 
•■        It  was,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  front  seat  of  this  box 
*■  that  they  occupied,  and  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  deposited  her 

*  shawl  on  the  cushion  in  front  of  it.    As  she  took  hold  of  this  shawl 

*  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  away,  she  became  sensible  that  a 
■I  hand,  or  some  other  impediment,  prevented  its  yielding  to  her  pull, 
"^f  which  she  then  rendered  rather  more  powerful,  but  in  vain,  the 
■J  shawl  yielded  not,  and  the  major,  who  perceived  this,  immediately 
M   bent  forward,  with  a  hasty  movement,  to  discover  who  or  what  it 

was  which  thus  delayed  the  exit  that  he  so  impatiently  desired 
•m         This  movement  of  his  was  accompanied  by  one  precisely  similar 

■3  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  and  thus  at  the  same  instant  they  both 

t 4  perceived  the  black  and  yellow  physiognomy  of  their  noble  son-in- 

*  law  turned  up  to  greet  them,  while  a  flute,  which  he  held  in  the 
■r  hand  not  occupied  by  the  shawl,  informed  them,  by  its  very  intelli- 

*  gible  hieroglyphic,  why  and  wherefore  it  was  that  he  had  taken  his 
f  place  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Chesnut-street  Theatre.  There  was  not 
r  the  slightest  mixture  of  doubt  or  fear  in  the  expression  of  the 

features  thus  turned  up  towards  them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Don 
had  probably  never  met  the  eyes  of  his  parents-in-law  with  an 
aspect  so  entirely  free  from  both.  He  seemed  to  think  it  was  a 
moment  of  common  triumph  to  them  all  j  and  after  having  looked 
at  them  both  with  a  congratulating  grin,  he  turned  his  nead  to- 
wards the  stage  just  as  Fatty  was  pronouncing,  with  a  very  majes- 
tical  wave  of  the  right  arm— 

Your  father  was  ever  virtuous— 

and  kissing  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  waved  the  caressing  salutation 
towards  her,  and  pronounced  the  word  "  Bravo  1"  as  if  involun- 
tarily, but  with  a  degree  of  unction  that  drew  many  eyes  upon  him. 
Infinitely  provoked  at  this  very  unnecessary  additional  annoyance, 
the  major  jerked  the  shawl  very  unceremoniously  from  his  fingers, 
and  muttering  "Come  along,  for  heaven's  sakel"  to  his  wife, 
hurried  out  of  the  box. 

Not  one  syllable  was  spoken  by  the  major  between  the  theatre 
and  the  boarding-house,  a  species  of  moody  silence  which  appeared 
to  produce  a  very  imposing  effect  on  his  wife ;  for  though  sue  was 
wefi  nigh  bursting  with  impatience  to  speak  of.  ^\^\»>m^  <*32«rta&: 
she  produced  no  sounds  more  articulate  ttowi  &(gc&  w^  ^g^awsc^  *^ 
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thrv  were  fairly  concealed  from  all  eyes  and  ears,  in  the  retirement 
uf  their  own  apartment. 

•*  How  many  of  your  boasted  five  hundred  dollars,  Mrs.  Alia 
Banmby,  do  you  expect  to  get  from  your  quaker  friends  after  thi^ 
said  the  major,  throwing  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  freely 
using  the  refreshing  friction  of  his  silk  handkerchief  upon  fas 
heated  brow.  \ 

"  Not  a  single  cent  of  it,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  if  the  brood- 
brinw  lind  it  out.  But  wo  must  be  quick,  my  dear,  quick  a 
thought.  You  will  do  what  you  like,  of  course  ;  but  this  is  what 
I  hIhiuU  propose.  Let  us  sit  watching  here  till  the  Williamss 
return.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  they  are  never  late.  The 
nit m non 1 1  hear  them  enter  their  room  I  will  go  to  them.  No!  I 
don't  think  I  could  stand  that-either.  The  steady  look  of  her  light 
gray  eyes  always  disconcerts  me.  I'll  write,  major,  that's  what  M 
do.    1  will  write  to  him." 

"  And  pray,  my  dear,  if  I  may  he  so  bold,"  he  replied,  with 
something  like  a  sneer,. u  what  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  " 

"  You  shall  see,  major,  you  shall  see ;  of  course  I  won't  soul  it 
if  you  should  disapprove." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  said  she  would  be  quick,  and  she  was  ao. 
In  ;i  very  short  space  of  time  she  put  the  following  lines  into  the 
hands  of  her  husband : — 

**  ]\Ly  deab.  Sib, — I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  [ 
at  Wellington,  who  is  aware  of  the  object  which  brought  me  to 
this  country,  informing  me  that  one  of  those  dreadful  scenes  of 
abomination,  the  sale  by  auction  of  negro  slaves,  is  to  take  place 
there  on  the  15th.  If  I  start  by  the  five  o'clock  boat  to-morrow 
morning,  I  shall  be  in  tune  to  witness  this,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
a  description  of  it  written  on  the  spot  will  do  more  towards  im- 
pressing my  readers  with  the  emotions  I  wish  to  inspire,  than  any 
other  particular  upon  which  I  could  employ  my  pen.  You  know* 
my  dear  sir,  from  the  entire  unreserve  with  which  I  have  explained 
to  you  my  situation,  how  I  am  circumstanced  at  this  moment  with 
respect  to  money,  and  will  therefore  fully  comprehend  of  wha: 
great  importance  it  will  be  to*  me  that  I  should  receive  the  sub- 
scription you  have  raised  for  me  to-nig7it.  Should  you,  my  dear 
air,  have  failed  in  obtaining  for  me  the  contingent  advantage  we 
talked  of  in  case  of  an  oxtended  sale  of  my  work,  I  will  consent, 
under  the  peculiar  pressure  of  the  moment,  to  dispose  of  my  interest 
in  it  altogether,  for  the  five  hundred  dollars  that  have  been  offered 
me.  This  sacrifice  will  bo  vexatious,  but  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
submit  to  it,  rather  than  mil  to  be  the  eyewitness  of  a  scene  which 
is  calculated  to  throw  so  much  striking  odium  upon  the  system  thai 
my  soul  abhors.  I  await  your  reply  to  this  with  very  anxious  im- 
patience. If  it  be  favour*)^  1.  wmKl  te&  tdb^r1£  ever  bound  to 
you,  and  shall  proceed  m^T«!icp^\^«^«^«s^ 
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prise ;  but  if  otherwise,  I  fear  I  must  abandon  it  altogether,  as  my 

excellent,  but,  on  this  point,  mistaken  husband,  declares  that  his 

^  duty  as  aide-de-camp  and  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 

0  -ton,  will  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  indulge  me. by  prolonging 

1  much  further  his  absence  from  home.    I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  the 
i  most  lively  sense  of  your  benevolent  kindness,  your  faithful, 

"  Humble  servant, 
i  "Martha  Allen  Barnaby." 


Major  Allen  Baraaby,  who  really  was  very  proud  of  his  wife, 
read  this  epistle  twice  over  with  a  very  approving  smile,  and  then 
said — 

J         "I should  be  puzzled  to  improve  it,  my  dear,  I  promise  yon. 

]  But  there  is  one  doubt  suggests  itself,  my  Baraaby.    What  think 

J  you  would  be  likely  to  happen  if  this  broad-brimmed  Jonathan 

should  chance  to  know  that  no  such  sale  as  thee  talks  of  iB  going  to 

take  place?" 

-         "Thee  need  not  alarm  theeself,"  she  replied  in  the*  same  tone ; 

"  I  am  too  old  a  soldier  to  hazard  the  success  of  a  stratagem  by  any 

such  risk."    And  extending  her  hand  to  the  other  side  of  the  table, 

at  which  she  had  been  writing,  she  took  up  a  newspaper,  and 

handed  it  to  him,  pointing  out  the  particular  passage  she  wished 

him  to  peruse. 

This  was  an  advertisement  of  the  sale  she  had  mentioned  in  her 
letter,  and  which,  by  great  good  luck,  she  remembered  to  have 
read,  when  she  certainly  had  little  thought  of  tniming-,  it  to  such 
good  account. 

"Good!  Capital!"  exclaimed  Major  Allen  Baraaby,  with 
much  energy.  "  If  you  do  but  get  these  five  hundred  dollars,  my 
dear,  I  shall  not  care  that  (snapping  his  fingers)  for  Patty's  foolish 
frolic.  I  hate  this  place,,  and  all  the  people  in  it,  and  shall  be 
heartily  glad  to  get  away  from  it,  I  promise  yon.  Not  but  what  I 
shall  be  devilishly  provoked  if  these  two  fools,  Tornorino  and  his 
wife,  are  the  cause  of  your  losing  the  reward  of  your  cleverness, 
which  you  most  certainly  will  do  if  your  beloved  John  and)  Rachel 
hear  of  it." 

"  They  are  perfectly  welcome  to  hear  of  it  to»morrow~  at  break- 
fast time,  Donny,"  returned  my  heroine,  folding  and  sealing'  her 
letter.    "  And  now  ring  the  belL" 

The  major  obeyed,  Ariadne  appeared,  and  the  important  letter 
was  despatched. 

On  such  occasions  every  moment  seems  an  age ;  nevertheless, 
the  answer  arrived  so  speedily,  that  it  was  received  with  the  word 
"  already !  "pronounced  in  rather  tremulous  accents  by  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby.  But  no  sooner  had  her  fingers  touched  the  envelope, 
than  hope  took  the  place  of  fear,  for  the  packet  had  evidently  more 
than  one  inclosure,  and  the  moment  after.,  ho\»  \gsro  ^^l^*8^ 
certainty;  fbr  on  opening  the  said padtfcV^^^ ^  \wo>\ss»&ks 
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and  fifty  dollars  each  fell  out  of  it,  together  with  a  short  letter  am 
a  long  paper  within  it.    The  letter  ran  thus : — 

"  Thee  art  right,  friend  Barnaby,  in  wishing  to  see  with  thine 
own  eyes  the  actual  sale  by  auction  of  our  unhappy  fellow-creatures. 
For  this  cause  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  hasten  the  baancs 
between  us  to  its  conclusion ;  wherefore  I  send  thee  five  hunaVl 
dollars,  together  with  duplicate  engagements  from  the  bookseller, 
by  the  which  thee  wilt  perceive  that  an  ultimate  interest  in  thy 
work  is  secured  to  thee.  If  thee  wilt  sign  one  of  these  papers  an-i 
fiend  it  back,  the  business  will  be  settled  between  us  for  the  present 
When  thy  work  shall  be  ready  for  publication,  thee  mayest  send  it 
directed  to  John  Williams,  Philadelphia,  and  then  I  will  promise 
thee  to  be  watchful  and  faithful  for  thy  interests,  ana  tab 
care  that  when  the  costs  of  publication,  together  with  the  advance, 
ahall  be  liquidated  by  the  profits  arising  therefrom,  thy  stipulated 
share  of  all  such  profits  as  shall  accrue  afterwards,  shall  be  punctually 
forwarded  to  thy  address. 

u  Fare  thee  well, 

"  From  thy  friend, 

M  John  Williams. 

"  Post  Scriptum.  The  black  servant,  Ariadne,  has  orders  to 
wait  for  the  agreement  to  which  thee  art  to  affix  thy  signature." 

Haying  read  this  letter  through,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  placed  H 
in  the  hands  of  her  husband,  with  an  expressive  "  hem ; "  and  then 
with  a  sort  of  gentle  sigh,  as  if  things  might  have  been  better  with 
her,  she  took  up  the  two  bills  and  placed  them  in  a  purse,  which 
she  drew  from  her  pocket ;  after  which  she  cast  her  eyes  over  the 
duplicate  engagements,  signed  one  of  them,  placed  it  m  the  hands 
of  Ariadne,  and  dismissed  her. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  genuine  fun  in  the  look  with  which 
the  major  contemplated  his  lady  as  the  door  closed,  and  they  found 
themselves  again  alone.  My  heroine,  for  the  first  moment  or  two, 
ventured  not  to  utter  any  articulate  sound  in  return,  but  pursed  up 
her  mouth,  and  twinkled  her  eyes.  But  as  she  listened  to  the 
retreating  steps  of  Ariadne,  she  took  courage  and  ventured  to  say— 

"  I  told  you  I  would  be  quick,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  and  I 
hope  you  think  that  I  have  kept  my  word  ?  " 

"My  dear,  you  are  an  angel,"  was  his  satisfactory  reply; 
adding,  however,  "  but  for  all  that,  my  Barnaby,  I  feel  as  if  we 
were  sitting  upon  a  mine.  Just  fancy  their  hearing  that  your 
daughter  was  a  strolling-player,  and  your  son-in-law  first  flute  in 
the  orchestra ! " 

"  They  may  hear  t hat,  Donny,  or  anything  else  within  the  reach 
either  of  truth  or  invention,  &&  w&tl  «&  "^  vc&taYQnd  reach  of 
hearing  them,  and  that  we  &*&&  ^tk-j  fcsaxOw&stfe  ^wsj  ^ 
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Breakfast  to-morrow ;  till  then,  I  think,  our  secret  may  be  con- 
Ted  as  safe." 

The  major  agreed  that  this  was  certainly  probable,  and  at  once, 
hout  indulging  any  more  in  speculation  on  the  subject,  they 
a  set  to  work  upon  the  necessary  business  of  the  final  packing 
and  had  very  satisfactorily  completed  all  they  had  to  do  in  that 
r,  when  Don  Tornorino  and  his  lady  knocked  at  the  chamber- 
r. 

It  had  been  previously  agreed  between  the  angry  parents  that 
present  was  no  time  for  remonstrance  or  reproach,  and  all  that 
t  uttered  of  either  was  contained  in  the  information  that  after 
i  appearance,  in  public,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  of  them 
•emain  in  the  city,  that  everything  they  could  themselves  do  in 
way  of  preparing  for  departure,  had  been  already  done,  and 
fc  the  Don  and  his  wife,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest,  must  im- 
liately  set  about  the  same  work  for  themselves,  unless,  indeed, 
f  had  made  such  terms  with  the  manager  of  the  company  they 
.  joined,  as  might  enable  them  to  support  themselves  without 
:her  assistance — in  which  case  they  certainly  need  not  trouble 
mselves  about  preparing  for  removal. 
Patty  clapped  her  hands  and  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  but  her 

I  stood  aghast,  and  expressed  by  his  countenance  every  species 
tramility  and  repentance,  that  the  most  severe  parents  could 
aire.  He  knew,  though  his  madcap  wife  did  not,  that  his 
agement  with  the  manager  consisted  solely  in  having  obtained 
mission  for  himself  and  his  wife  to  appear — his  lady  on  the  stage, 
.  himself  in  the  orchestra.  The  result  of  which  experiment  had 
a,  that  the  musical  part  of  the  establishment  had  declared  that 
f  could  not  and  would  not  play  with  Don  Tornorino,  for  that 
ras  a  damnation  bore  to  be  told  every  other  minute  that  they 
e  playing  out  of  time,  an  accusation  which,  whether  just  or 
ast,  they  being,  one  and  all,  native  free-born  Americans,  were 
very  likely  to  take  in  good  part ;  so  that,  in  fact,  he  had  brought 
y  with  him  nothing  but  his  conge.  His  handsome  wife,  how- 
",  had  had  somewhat  better  success,  having  received  sundry 
ids  of  applause  when  she  appeared  in  the  clerk's  dress ;  which, 
iy  truth,  became  her  extremely  well,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
manager  had  announced  a  repetition  of  the  piece  for  another 
it  of  the  current  week,  which  had  been  very  favourably  received 

II  the  clapping  and  thumping  part  of  the  audience. 

This  convinced  the  Don  at  once  that  his  lady  was  a  theatrical 
jure,  and  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  exchanging  the  much- 
ired  clerk's  dress  for  her  usual  habiliments,  he  made  his  way 
b&  presence  of  the  manager,  and  stating  the  necessity  for  an 
3c*iate  decision,  requested  to  know  what  terms  Madame  Tor- 
'°  and  .himself  might  hope  for.  What  the  answer  was  in  his 
J*«e  has  been  already  stated,  but  in  that  of  his  lady  it  W 
"  J€8s  decisive. 
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u  Yoitr  wife.  moiiscer,  has  no  more  notion  of  acting  than  a 
fulfill m."  Kiiil  the  manager  ;  u  but  I  expect,  too,  that  she  is  a  con- 
tiiliTuhlc  tine  young  woman,  and  therefore  I  shall  have  no  objection 
to  engage  with  her  for  a  reasonable  salary,  if  she  has  no  objection  to 
stick  to  the  boys'  parte." 

Tumorino's  only  reply  was  a  request  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  gentleman's  notion  of  a  reasonable  salary. 

The  amount  named  might,  with  economy,  have  sufficed  to  keep 
Patty  in  silk  stockings  and  pumps ;  and  although  this,  when  com- 
municated to  the  beauty,  had  appeared  to  her  the  very  perfection 
of  independence,  her  more  experienced  spouse  knew  better,  and  be- 
came  quite  aware  of  the  disagreeable  fact  that  he  and  his  fair  bride 
had  still  no  resource  to  look  to  for  their  doily  bread,  but  the  veU- 
guarded  pocket-book  of  the  major. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  gentle  hint  now  given  by  that 
gentleman,  signifying  that  if  Patty  chose  to  continue  her  public 
career,  she  must  choose  also  to  live  by  it,  threw  him  into  a  state  of 
agitation,  which,  for  a  moment,  robbed  him  of  all  power  of  pro- 
testing against  this  terrible  sentence. 

But,  while  her  terrified  husband  was  struggling  for  breath, 
Putty  was  well  enough  disposed  to  answer  in  his  stead. 

"  Pack  up ! "  she  exclaimed.  u  Capital  notion  that,  Mr.  Fan, 
for  a  first-rate  actress,  who  is  so  much  the  fashion,  as  to  be  obliged 
to  repeat  the  port  with  only  two  days1  interval.  Pack  up,  indeed! 
I  shall  just  pack  up  when  the  rest  of  the  ladies  at  the  theatre  do, 
and  not  one  minute  before,  you  may  depend  upon  it.'* 

"  It  is  settled  then,  Patty,"  said  the  major,  looking  firowniiiglj 
enough,  between  anger  and  sorrow.  "  No  more  need  be  said  about 
it,  so  I  wish  you  good  night.  We  leave  this  place  at  five  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  so  1  suppose  there  is  no  great  chance  of  our 
meeting  again.1' 

"Then  you  are  a  fool  for  your  pains,  papa,  and  a  bit  of  a  brute 
too,  1  must  say,  not  to  stay  and  witness  the  success,  and  the  fashion, 
and  the  fame  of  your  only  child.  Much  you  must  love  me  to  be 
sure,  mustn't  you  ?  " 

The  major  felt  at  that  moment  that  he  did  love  her,  notwith- 
standing all  her  saucy  impertinence ;  and,  feeling  a  little  of  the 
paternal  vanity  of  which  his  fair  daughter  thought  he  ought  to  feel 
a  great  deal,  he  turned  to  his  son-in-law,  and  said — 

"  Does  she  mean  to  tell  me,  Tornorino,  that  her  playing  *ai 
successful?11 

"  Santa  Maria,  no  1 "  cried  the  Dob,  suddenly  recovering  his 

voice.     "  Dear  sar,  it  was  a  capriccio  of  your  beautiful  daughter; 

to  her  I  can  refuse  no  ting — no  ting  in  the  whole  world.    And » 

I,  like  a  fool  bete,  let  her  try.    But  it  not  do,  sar,  it  not  do  at  al 

Dcy  offer*  her  so  little  bto.  mcrc^  «&  not  keep  her  pretty  beauty 

alive.     We  go  pack,  we  go  V8*^  ^a  nwj  \c&tosql\»i\xU&  Pati." 

"What  an  abominable  sneak  >jw>i  w^TtaaV*  <sm&^tt^ 
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louring  through  her  theatrical  rouge  like  scarlet.     "  I  do  despise 
.Jou  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and  if  I  do  pack  up,  it 


yn't,  and  if  I  keep  my  present  my  mind,  you  shall  never  have  me 
\un.    Smoke  that  too,  Mr.  Don." 

M  Hush,  hush,  Patty,"  said  the  major,  "  you  are  beliaving  a 
eat  deal  worse  than  the  Don,  I  promise  you.  It  is  lucky  for  you 
at  he  has  come  to  his  senses  before  we  have  left  you  to  starve, 
Inch  I  give  you  my  word  and  honour  we  should  have  done,  if  he 
jd  not  been  more  reasonable  than  you  are.  Get  away  with  you, 
olish  girl,  do !  You  may  kiss  me  if  you  will,  and  part  friends, 
x>n  condition  that  you  never  take  any  such  nonsense  into  your 
birligig  of  a  head  again.  If  it  was  not  for  your  mother's  un- 
mmon  cleverness,  we  should  have  got  into  a  terrible  scrape,  I 
omise  you,  and  have  found  ourselves  just  five  hundred  dollars  the 
orer  for  your  frolic." 

"Make  me  believe  that,  if  you  can,"  cried  the  incorrigible 
itty,  turning  away  without  giving  the  slightest  indication  of 
tending  to  grant  the  invited  kiss.  "  I  shall  just  go  to  bed,  for  I 
a  as  tired  as  a  dog,  and  if  my  sneaking  Don  chooses  to  pack  up 
)  may,  but  I'd  see  him  hanged  ten  times  before  I'd  do  it." 

And  with  these  tender  words,  very  pointedly  addressed  to  the 
Loeen  of  her  heart,  the  young  beauty  made  her  exit,  brushing  with 
i  air  of  defiance  by  her  mother,  wjjfo,  on  her  part,  felt  greatly  too 
kgry  to  speak  without  betraying  more  warmth  than  she  thought 
prudent  to  display,  as  she  by  no  means  wished  to  attract  the 
tention  of  any  of  their  quaker  neighbours  to  their  room  at  that 
urtdcular  moment. 

Flattering  himself  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  that  he 
id  his  gentle  helpmate  should  be  thrust  out  from  the  snug  sliel- 
r  of  the  parental  wing,  the  Don  wisely  abstained  from  any  further 
splay  of  deprecating  eloquence,  and  followed  his  wife,  bowing 
•acefully  to  "  pap  and  mam  "  as  he  passed. 

Both  the  major  and  his  lady  were,  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase, 
ide  awake  on  the  following  morning  at  a  very  early  hour,  and 
hile  the  gentleman  sallied  forth  to  secure  the  services  of  a  porter 

>  convey  their  luggage  to  the  steamboat,  the  lady,  notwithstand- 
<g  her  wrath,  condescended  to  visit  the  apartment  of  her  daughter 

>  ascertain  if  she  too,  with  her  less  guilty  husband,  were  ready  for 
Bparture.    Instead  of  this,  however,  she  found  both  the  Don  and 
b  lady  profoundly  asleep,  and  even  when  she  had  removed  this 
o  pediment  to  their  activity,  by  shaking  them  both  heartily,  she 
id  the  mortification  of  hearing  Patty  declare,  in  hex  most  contu- 
macious tone,  that  whether  it  were  early  or  late,  she  did  not  care  a 
raw,  and  that  she  would  have  her  sleep  out  if  Old  TSickhimtdi 
une  to  shake  her.    It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Allen  Bamaby  v^jjaf 

a  2 
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have  tried  the  effect  of  more  effective  measures  still,  had  she  not,  at 
the  very  moment  that  her  daughter  thus  expressed  herself,  fancied 
that  she  heard  the  door,  inclosing  the  apartments  of  John  and 
Rachel  Williams,  open.  The  possibility  of  their  having  heard  of 
Patty's  theatrical  exliibition  last  night,  and  of  their  coming  upon 
her  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  as  they  now  ap- 
jxwrcd  under  circumstances  totally  different  from  what  they  had 
represented,  occurred  to  her  with  such  force,  that  she  instantly 
resolved  to  leave  the  house,  wait  for  the  return  of  her  husband  ii 
the  street,  and  make  him  escort  her  on  board  the  steamboat  before 
ho  removed  their  trunks,  or  paid  any  further  attention  to  their 
contumacious  daughter.  The  project  could  not,  of  course,  be 
communicated  cither  to  the  already  snoring  Patty,  or  her  only 
half-awnkc  husband ;  but,  as  she  withdrew  from  the  bed,  she  said, 
with  sufficient  emphasis  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  drowsy 
Don— 

"  We  arc  going  to  leave  the  house  directly — but  if  you  will  stay 
in  it  you  must."  % 

She  then  left  the  room,  and  was  on-  the  pavement  of  the  street 
in  pursuit  of  the  major,  before  her  alarmed  son-in-law  had  folly 
accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  waking  his  wife.  The  look-out 
service  of  my  heroine  did  not  last  long,  for  she  had  scarcely  closed 
the  house-door  behind  her  before  she  saw  the  major  approaching. 

"  The  quakers  are  all  on  the  alert  this  morning,  and  I  hare 
heard  the  door  of  the  Williamses  open  and  shut,"  she  said,  as  soon 
as  he  was  within  reach  of  a  safe  whisper,  for  the  black  lad  who 
followed  him  with  a  truck  made  any  louder  communication  danger- 
ous. "  I  have  got  the  five  hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket,  Danny," 
she  added,  in  the  same  cautious  tone,  "  and  my  opinion  is,  that  I 
and  the  dollars  too,  will  be  a  great  deal  safer  out  of  the  house  than 
in  it." 

u  Egad !  I  am  afraid  so,  upon  my  soul,  if  the  Williamses  are 
really  stirring,  for  their  movements  are  as  regular  as  those  of  the 
clock  on  the  staircase,"  returned  the  major,  knitting  his  brows  with 
a  look  of  considerable  anxiety.  "  A  pretty  business  we  shall  hare 
made  of  it,  to  be  sure,  if  they  have  really  found  out  this  mad  trick 
of  Patty's,  and  choose  to  blow  up  a  riot  and  expose  us  to  the  whole 
town.  Not  to  mention  the  loss  of  the  money,  which  of  course  we 
must  give  back  if  they  choose  to  declare  that  we  introduced  our- 
selves under  false  colours,  or  we  shall  have  the  devil  and  all  to  do, 
•t  with  the  police  at  our  heels." 

"  1*11  see  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  them,  black,  white, 
and  yellow,  slaves  and  free-boms,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  I'll  give  back  a  single  farthing  of  the 
money"  returned  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with  a  degree  of  animation 
which  would  certainly  have  ttarXNsft.  \X\fc\daak  porter  had  he  been 
within  hearing ;  but  the  m&yst  \mbA  wjAssd^  Qt&ssR&A&aita  ^pos 
to  the  house,  and  wait  Vn  the\^\\WWi  coba. 
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He,  therefore,  listened  to  this  vehement  reply  without  any  feeling 
of  displeasure  or  alarm,  and  even  expressed  his  perfect  approbation 
of  the  sentiments  she  expressed,  adding,  very  gently,  that,  he  only 
feared  her  noble  daring  might  eventually  lead  her  into  a  scrape. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Danny,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  If  I 
slid,  once  safely  stowed  on  board  the  Lady  Washington  steamer  I  will 
bet  my  five  hundred  dollars  to  your  gold  snuffbox  that  I  shall 
reach  New  York  just  as  safely,  my  dear,  as  you  reached  Philadelphia. 
And  if  they  were  to  lay  hands  upon  me,  what  have  they  got  to 
accuse  me  of,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Have  I  not  made  over  to 
them  a  legal  claim  to  all  the  profits  that  shall  accrue  from  my 
work  ?  Have  I  manifested  by  word,  act,  or  deed,  the  very  slightest 
intention  of  swerving  from  my  bargain  ?  " 

"  All  true,  my  dear.  But  why  then  do  you  feel  it  necessary  to 
run  away  in  such  a  hurry?  " 

"  Merely  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  necessity,  if  that  gray  tabby- 
cat,  Rachel,  should  come  and  clutch  me  with  her  sly,  velvet-like 
claws,  and  beg  me  civilly  to  return  the  money,  because  the  Society  of 
Friends  don't  approve  acting  people,  of  saying  in  reply  I  won't." 

"  True  again,  my  Barnaby,  you  are  a  trump ;  and  no  one,  whether 
king,  queen,  knave,  or  ace,  need  be  ashamed  to  bow  before  you. 
You  wish,  then,  to  go  on  board  instantly?  "  said  the  major. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  instantly.  It  will  look  more  respectable, 
you  know,  for  you  just  to  hand  me  on  deck,  and  then  you  may  be 
back  in  a  moment,  and  see  to  the  moving  of  everything.  As  to 
those  silly  fools,  Patty  and  her  husband,  I  believe  they  are  still  in 
bed,  for  I  could  not  make  them  get  up ;  but  you  must  not  wait  for 
them,  mind.  Just  give  Tornorino  money  enough  to  come  by  the 
next  boat." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  politely  handed  on  board  without 
further  loss  of  time  by  her  observant  husband,  who  immediately 
hurried  back  according  to  her  instructions,  and  manfully  assisted  in 
removing  his  own  and  his  lady's  baggage  from  their  room  to  the 
truck.  As  he  mounted  the  stairs  with  his  assistant  black  porter 
for  the  last  load  he  encountered  Ariadne,  who  was  evidently  moving 
down  with  a  very  eager  step  to  find  him.  She  bore  in  her  hand  a 
Beat-looking  little  note,  addressed  to  Mistress  Allen  Barnaby ;  and 
for  an  instant  he  was  about  to  open  it,  the  excellent  terms  on 
which  he  lived  with  his  admirable  wife  fully  justifying  such  a 
liberty.    Yet  had  he  done  so  he  would  most  unquestionably  have 

E roved  himself  for  ever  unworthy  of  possessing  such  treasures  as 
erself  and  her  confidence;  but  happily  a  ray  from  her  own  spirit 
seemed  suddenly  to  flash  across  him. 

"  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  is  gone,"  said  he  very  composedly  to  the 
black  help,  "  but  I  shall  join  her  again  very  soon  v  and  will  take  care 
to  give  her  this  note  the  moment  I  see  her." 

"But  friend  Kaehel,  and  friend  3 oka  \a*^wrt*&.  »««* 
immediately,"  said  Ariadne ;  "  massa "beat  xeaA \\*  cnt&.*£&T 
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«•  That  ib  never  done  in  our  country,"  replied  the  major,  solemnly 
linking  his  head,  u  and  yon  may  tell  friend  John  and  friend  Rachel 
that  I  say  to.     But  I  will  keep  it  for  her  Terr  carefully." 

And  bo  saying,  he  demurely  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
placed  the  note  in  one  of  its  pockets.  Ariadne,  notwithstanding 
her  freedom,  could  venture  no  further  remonstrance,  and  returning 
with  this  answer  to  the  apartment  of  the  quakers,  would  probablj 
have  brought  a  second  and  a  personal  application  from  John 
Williams,  had  he  not  been  still  m  bed.  He  instantly,  however, 
ocean  investing  himself  in  such  garments  as  were  necessary  for 
making  his  appearance,  and  nothing  but  the  vigorous  activity  of 
the  major  prevented  his  having  to  undergo  an  interview  which 
would  certainly  have  been  very  far  from  agreeable.  Most  for- 
tunately, however,  upon  his  opening  the  door  of  Tornorino*  room, 
in  order  to  toes  into  it  the  dollars  which  his  wife  had  desired  him 
to  leave  with  the  offending  young  couple,  he  met  the  Don  coming 
forth  with  his  own  portmanteau  on  his  shoulder,  and  that  of  hs 
wife  dragging  after  nim  with  his  disengaged  hand,  while  Patty 
herself,  though  looking  as  black  as  a  thunder-cloud,  followed  behind 
him,  bringing  a  huge  carpet-bag. 

"  This  fellow  will  help  you,"  said  the  major,  pointing  to  the 
grinning  black  porter.  "  I  cannot  stay  an  instant,  and  you  had 
better  not.    Follow  this  black  fellow  and  his  truck  to  the  wharf." 

Those  words,  which  were  spoken  as  the  major  descended  the  stairs, 
sufliccd  to  frighten  Patty  a  little,  and  her  husband  a  good  deal 
Not  a  moment  was  lost.  The  remaining  trunks  were jaartly  carried 
and  partly  kicked  down  stairs,  the  noble  hands  of  the  Don  disdained 
not  to  assist  in  placing  them  on  the  truck,  and  the  convoy  was  just 
under  way  as  John  Williams  stepped  forth  from  his  own  room-door 
upon  the  stairs.  Had  he  not  stepped  back  for  his  stick  he  most 
have  overtaken  it ;  but  this  delay  gave  time  to  turn  the  comer, 
and  when  he  stepped  forth  into  the  street  not  a  single  living  object 
was  to  be  seen,  save  a  very  hungry-looking  little  cur,  which  at  that 
moment  was  passing  the  Bteps,  and  which  on  seeing  him  trotted  up 
^  them,  looking  piteously  in  his  face. 

"  Poor  beast !  Thee  art  homeless  I : '  said  the  kind-hearted  man, 
stopping  back  into  the  hall,  and  calling  to  Ariadne,  who  was  passing 
it,  for  "  a  plate  of  broken  victuals  for  a  poor  dog." 

He  again  looked  up  the  street  and  down  the  street,  for  any 
passenger  who  might  be  able  to  tell  him  if  he  had  met  a  party 
going  to  the  steamboat  with  some  luggage.  But  nobody  was 
to  be  seen,  the  long  and  handsome  street  being  vacant  from  end  to 
end. 

"  And  what  matters  it  ?  "  soliloquised  the  quaker,  as  he  again 

retreated  into  the  house.    "  I  do  believe  that  the  whole  set  are  not 

much  better  than  they  &\vo\ftd\»0^tl^wl& rather  feed  a  hungry 

dog  any  day,  than  catch,  and  crouxv^KTOtaraa  «&&,  ^q\.tjk^  Baahel 

*as  right.    There  is  no  doubt  stoowt  Vtaafc" 
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The  embarkation  of  the  whole  party,  the  lingering  Tornorinos,  and 
their  baggage  included,  had  very  much  the  air  of  a  regular  escapade. 
All  the  men,  women,  and  children  around  them,  however,  were  too 
completely  occupied  by  their  own  concerns  to  bestow  any  great 
attention  upon  those  of  others  till  the  bustle  was  over,  and  the 
14  Lady  Washington  "  steamboat  fairly  under  way. 

As  the  steam  hissed  and  the  paddles  played,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby 
smiled,  rejoicing  with  no  common  joy  at  being  thus  quitte  pour  la 
oeur  of  an  interview  with  her  dear  Mend  John  Williams.  His 
Letter,  however,  was  still  unopened  and  still  to  be  read,  and  the 
major  gently  hinted  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  look  at  it, 
just  for  the  sake  of  civility,  though  of  course,  going  at  the  rate 
they  did,  its  contents  could  signify  but  little,  as  all  that  was  at  all 
Important  in  the  negotiation  between  them  had  been  completed  by 
tier  receiving  the  dollars,  and  there  could  be  no  danger  of  their 
being  overtaken  in  time  to  undo  it.  However,  the  major  and  his 
lady  retired  to  an  unoccupied  spot  upon  the  deck,  where,  the  letter 
being  opened,  and  lovingly  held  between  them,  they  read  together 
the  following  words : — 

"  Friend  Barnaby, — Thee  hast  not,  it  mav  be,  intended  to 
leceive  us ;  but,  whether  intending  it  or  not,  thou  hast  done  so. 
[t  may  be  that  in  thine  eyes,  and  in  those  of  thy  people,  the  young 
men  and  women  who  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  worldly,  by 
exhibiting  themselves  upon  the  stage,  are  in  no  way  rendered  unfit  to 
associate  with  such  persons  as  Rachel  Williams ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  us.  Neither  should  I,  nor  %ose  who  act  with  me,  be  well 
pleased  to  purchase  the  co-operation  of  a  female,  who  permits  her 
voung  daughter  to  appear  clothed  in  man's  attire  before  the  eyes  of 
Dur  fellow-citizens.  Wherefore,  friend  Barnaby,  I  do  require  of 
bhee  to  restore  unto  me  the  money  which  I  have  unwarily  put  into 
thy  hands,  and  be  advised  by  me,  for  thy  own  good,  to  abstain 
henceforth  from  intermeddling  or  intermixing  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  for  the  which  thy  habits  and  opinions  render  thee  in  no 
way  suitable.  Thee  mayest  return  the  notes  by  the  steady  female 
who  will  deliver  this  into  thy  hands ;  or  I  will  call  upon  thee  to 
receive  the  same,  as  soon  as  thee  shalt  be  stirring,  and  ready  to 

seemc. 

11 1  remain  thy  friend, 

"  John  Williams." 

The  major  looked  down  upon  the  merr?  ^\»2c&RkS»Rfc  s>V\aa 
wife  with  bo  comical  a  leer  that  it  maAa  'tec  \&»$gft>  «*feD®W™ 
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which  gay  humour  he  joined  very  cordially  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then,  recovering  his  gravity,  said,  very  demurely — 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  do  you  wish  to  do  about  it?  " 

"  Wish  ?  "  she  replied  in  the  same  tone,  "  why,  my  dear,  I  wish 
he  may  get  it."  To  which  piece  of  facetiousness  she  added,  "and 
1  wish,  also,  that  the  fishes  may  come  in  for  their  abase  of  this 
very  profitable  transaction." 

And  then,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  withdrew  the 
letter  from  her  husband's  hand,  and,  tearing  it  into  very  little  bits, 
dropped  it  by  sundry  instalments  into  the  waves,  which  their  rapid 
movement  caused  to  froth  and  foam  as  it  hurried  past  them. 

Their  passage  to  New  York  was  agreeable  in  every  way.  The 
weather  was  fine,  the  sea  calm,  the  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers, 
abundant,  and  their  spirits  very  considerably  above  par.  Even 
Patty  was  in  a  good  humour,  notwithstanding  her  forced  exit,  for  \ 
die  was  amusing  herself  by  arranging  lots  of  schemes  for  the  future, 
by  which  she  and  her  beautiful  Don  might  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  "  old  fogrums,"  and  return  to  what  it  was 
very  evident  must  in  the  end  secure  them  very  large  fortunes,  as  well 
ns  fun  for  everlasting.  The  terror  into  which  the  Don  himself  had 
been  thrown,  by  what  he  perfectly  well  knew  was  a  positive  failure, 
rendered  the  sort  ot  tacit  forgiveness  and  restoration  to  favour 
which  he  had  found  at  the  hands  of  his  august  parents-in-law  very 
like  a  return  to  paradise.  His  precious  Patty  had  never  yet  known  j 
what  it  was  to  be  hungry  without  having  the  means  of  satisfying  the 
craving ;  but  he  had,  and  this  made  a  very  remarkable  difference  in 
the  value  thev  respectively  set  upon  the  paternal  protection.  How- 
ever, he  by  this  time  knew  his  beloved  too  well  to  risk  the  harmony 
which  at  present  existed  between  them,  by  venturing  to  hint  at 
any  such  dull  realities,  and  continued  to  listen  to  her  plots  and 
plans,  her  hopes  and  wishes,  her  intentions  and  resolves,  with  an 
approving  smile  tliat  rendered  anything  like  a  dispute  impossible. 

At  length  the  beautiful  commercial  metropolis  of  the  western 
world  was  reached.  The  beams  of  the  setting  sun  danced  over  the 
waves  which,  however  sheltered  from  the  winds,  were  for  ever  and 
ever  agitated  by  the  oars,  the  paddles,  and  the  keels  of  ceaseless  in- 
dustry, and  the  whole  scene  was  so  animated,  and  so  brilliant,  that 
even  the  languid  Tornorino  exclaimed — 

"  JS^cst-ce  pas  beau,  Patti!" 

Our  amiable  and  sociable  travellers  had,  as  usual,  contrived  to 
make  acquaintance  with  some  of  their  fellow-passengers,  and  by 
dint  of  answering  all  questions  readily,  and  with  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  admiration  of  the  glorious  country,  and  insinuations  of 
their  own  high  station  in  the  humble  little  island  from  whence  they 
came,  their  progress  from  the  Battery  to  the  most  fashionable 
house  in  Broadway  was  marshalled  by  two  members  of  congress 
and  a  seoator,  who  a\\  BeemeA.  wtxtfroa  to  ta&S^  ^Wir  good-will 
towards  strangers  bo  every  ^way  Tes£tttaft&&» 
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On  reaching  the  boarding-house  no  questions  were  asked 
out  recommendations ;  they  entered  with  Mr.  Crop,  Mr.  Griskin, 
d  Mr.  Fad.  This  was  recommendation  enough,  for  besides  their 
rislative  honours,  Mr.  Crop  was  a  general  merchant  in  an 
ormous  way  of  business,  Mr.  Griskin  a  partner  in  seventeen 
nks  in  different  towns  of  the  Union,  and  Mr.  Fad  the  editor  of 
ree  newspapers,  and  nine  other  weekly  or  monthly  periodicals,  all 

which  he  thought  might  benefit  by  intimate  association  with  so 
)eral  and  well-informed  a  traveller  as  the  major  had  already 
oved  himself  to  be.  A  few  words  from  each  of  the  distinguished 
ntlemen,  whispered  in  a  little  side  parlour  to  the  head  of  the 
tablishment,  were  sufficient  to  procure  for  our  wanderers  the  very 
st  rooms  vacant  in  the  house,  as  well  as  every  other  boarding- 
tuse  attention,  calculated  to  make  them  feel,  in  the  native  phrase, 
ijuite  at  home." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  day  that  my  heroine  and 
r  daughter  burst  upon  the  large  party  domesticated  at  Broadway 
ouse  in  full  splendour,  and  then  they  were  immediately  acknow- 
Iged  by  all  the  company  as  a  pair  of  the  most  first-rate  females 
at  had  appeared  from  the  old  country  for  a  long  spell.  It  was, 
deed,  a  prodigious  relief  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  to  find  herself 
Leased  from  the  Quaker  restraint  which  she  had  submitted  to  at 
liladelphia,  and  she  certainly  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
>w  offered  of  showing  off  her  "  nice  things,"  as  well  as  her  nice 
If.  Patty  was,  as  usual,  exceedingly  brilliant ;  and  as  no  city  of 
e  known  world  sets  a  higher  value  upon  fine  dresses  than  New 
Drk,  the  result  of  this  display  was  extremely  satisfactory. 

"  A  person  must  be  somebody,  to  wear  such  a  velvet  and  such 
3e  as  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,"  was  the  acute  observation  of  one 

"  And  it  was  impossible  a  mere  nobody  could  wear  such  rich 
tin  as  Madame  Tornorino  for  a  mere  ordinary  dinner-party  at  a 
&rding-house,"  said  another. 

The  estimate  formed  of  the  major  and  his  son-in-law  was 
ually  favourable ;  the  former  being  pronounced  to  be  about  the 
fit  pattern  of  an  Englishman  that  had  been  sent  out;  and  the 
on  declared  to  be,  especially  by  the  ladies,  a  perfect  model  of  a 
an,  particularly  as  to  his  "  whiskers." 

The  agreeable  impressions  thus  produced  by  the  appearance  and 
anners  of  the  strangers  led  to  a  proposition  in  favour  of  the  major 
id  the  Don,  which  was  by  no  means  usual  at  an  American  board- 
g-table.  Instead  of  dispersing  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as 
on  as  the  operation  of  eating  was  over*  the  gentlemen  of  the 
rty  gathered  round  the  new  comers,  as  the  ladies  left  the  room,  and 
rilly  proposed  that  they  should  take  their  cigars  together,  either 
ith  wine  or  spirits,  as  might  be  most  agreeable  to  the  "  Euro^aw^P 

The  proposition  was  of  course  as  ainiafoVf  T€«ms&  *&T&a&fc.\  Vst 

man  ever  saw  Major  Allen  Barnaby  cta&xie  w>  ^osas^  *»• 
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opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  -with  the  statistic* cfj  a] 
any  new  region  into  which  his  eventful  life  might  have  led  bin.  I  wi 
Whatever  the  major  did  on  such  occasions  of  course  the  Dan  did  1  ca 
also ;  so  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  table  was  clewed  d  I  go 
the  meats,  and  the  room  of  the  ladies,  a  knot  of  seven  gentians  I  nc 
wore  snugly  drawn  together  at  the  upper  part  of  the  board,  with  \  m 
Kf.«riUs  sugar,  water,  wine,  cigars,  tobacco,  and  whatever  else  sock  : 
a  party  were  likely  to  require  for  the  purpose  of  making  thenosefaB  I 
comfortable. 

Now  this  was  exceedingly  frank  and  hospitable — that  is  to  say, 
nationally,  not  individually,  hospitable ;  for  of  course  every  man 
was  to  pay  his  own  expenses  on  the  occasion.     But,  as  far  as  it 
went,  it  rather  exceeded  the  usual  bounds  of  civility  manifested 
under  similar  circumstances.    Every  effect,  however,  has  a  came,   i 
and  so  had  this.    Perhaps  there  is  no  city  upon  the  earth  to  which,   1 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  so  great  a  number  of  speculative  adven- 
turers resort,  as  New  York.    Every  man,  therefore,  who  appears 
there,  without  introductions  announcing  his  avowed  and  specific 
object,  naturally  becomes  an  object  of  curiosity  if  not  of  suspicion. 
If  the  stranger  so  arriving  be  evidently  a  poor  man,  his  poverty 
acts  as  a  wet  blanket  upon  this  curiosity,  and  he  is  left  to  himself;    * 
at  any  rate  no  more  notice  is  taken  of  him  than  that  manifested  by 
the  hundred  and  one  questions  as  to  who,  what,  whence,  why,  and    \ 
whither,   to  which  au  new  comers  are  naturally  subjected  in  *     \ 
country  so  desirous  of  general  information  as  the  United  States.    > 
But  where  a  party  is  seen  to  display  so  glittering  an  exterior  as     i 
tli.it  exhibited  by  the  Allen  Barnaby  race,  the  sensation  produced 
is  very  considerable ;  and  such  a  hospitable  manoeuvre  as  that 
above  described,  is  likely  enough  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  elicit 
the  real  object  of  their  crossing  the  Atlantic,  besides  that  of  looking 
at  u  the  most  glorious  country  under  the  sun." 

Major  Allen  Barnaby  was  not  "that  soft,1'  as  the  Yankees 
express  it,  to  feel  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  amiable 
eagerness  with  which  his  acquaintance  appeared  to  be  sought,  and 
while  in  the  very  act  of  bowing  his  acquiescence  to  the  agreeable 
proposal,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  turn  the  cross-examination  to 
account. 

"  Capital  claret  that,  and  capital  whisky  this,"  said  the  beloved 
of  our  heroine,  as  he  imbibed  the  first  sip  of  the  favourite  mixture, 
by  which  a  single  glass  of  claret  all  round  was  followed.  "  What 
a  glorious  country  this  is,  gentlemen  1  Cross  the  Atlantic  to  visit 
it !  Upon  my  soul,  though  I  am  no  longer  so  young  as  I  was,  I 
should  think  nothing  of  sailing  a  dozen  times  round  the  world  in 
the  regular  Captain  Cook  style  only  to  get  a  look  at  it." 

"We  do  count  it  a  pretty  considerable  fine  country,  suV 
replied  a  senior  member  of  the,  bo&rdmg-house  mess ;  "  and  I  most 
Bay  that  I  expect  the  nation,  i&  vspa&xt%  ^grooaA^xuH^-the  Euro- 
pyana,  for  a  precious  sight  ot  '«a  «te»xa  *ra  wstA*^\^  ^^ 
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ok.  But  I  dubiate,  a  good  deal,  Major  Barnaby,  sir,  if  they 
.  any  of  them  become  sufficiently  availed  of  the  real  original 
96  of  our  unequalled  prosperity  and  advancement,  to  do  much 
d  in  the  old  worn-out  country  when  they  get  back  again.  It  is 
that  easy  to  reform  fundamantal  mischief,  sir,  as  a  considerable 
aber  of  your  countrymen  seem  to  suppose." 
u  Reform !  sir,"  exclaimed  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  snapping  his 
jers ;  "  I  scorn  the  word.  I  scorn  it  as  I  am  sure,  gentlemen, 
b  you  must  all  scorn  it  in  your  hearts.    What  has  it  done  for 

Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  not  reform  we  want,  it 
evolution.  Has  our  boasted  reform  brought  us  one  inch 
rer  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America?  That 
he  question  I  ask,  and  let  any  one  give  a  favourable  answer  if 
Jan." 

u  Why  for  that  matter,"  said  one  of  the  legislative  gentlemen, 
«ply,  "  I  expect  you  must  still  pocket  the  affront  of  being  told 
b  the  government  of  England  is  as  for  behind  the  government 
bnerica,  as  your  Virginia  Water  is  to  our  Niagara.  It  don't 
to  talk  of  them  together,  sir.  You'll  excuse  me,  but  it's  no 
iner  of  use  to  draw  a  parallel.  The  superiority  on  our  side  is 
L  much,  as  to  make  it  not  any  way  a  civil  subject  of  discourse 
een  us." 
!  I  appreciate  your  delicacy,  sir, "  replied  the  major,  with  a 

sigh.  "  However,  in  my  case,"  he  added,  "  it  is,  I  am  happy 
iy,  less  necessary  than  in  that  of  most  other  persons.  For  the 
is,  I  am  determined  to  shake  off  the  yoke." 
tfajor  Allen  Barnaby  would  not  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
-five  years  with  so  much  prosperity  as  we  know  he  had  done,  if 
id  not  possessed  a  considerable  portion  of  that  ready  tact  which 
des  a  man,  and  a  woman  too,  to  discover  if  what  they  utter 
luces  the  effect  they  wish. 

rhe  major,  on  the  present  occasion,  perceived  in  an  instant, 

•  glance  was  sent  round  from  eye  to  eye,  that  seemed  to  say, 

k*t  does  that  mean  ?  "  and  with  equal  rapidity  of  thought,  he 

fecfced  that  many  English  subjects  who  had  "  thrown  off  the- 

***d  done  so  not  solely  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  visiting  the 
^Public,  but  because  their  little  monarchy  have  given  hints 
'^^d    had  enough  of  them.    But  he  corrected  this  trifling 

^*tixxiirably. 

C^^  it  off  I "  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  Alas !  gentlemen, 
^C>aT-€  easily  said  than  done.  To  a  man  in  my  position  I 
**"  "that  the  doing  this  effectually  is  impossible.  I  have 
b*^JM*ty  in  England,  landed  property,  unfortunately,  and 
"  Ld  to  turn  beggar  as  well  as  republican,  I  cannot  at 

back  upon  the  country  where  it  lies." 

<s  were  now  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  sort  of 

--t  seemed  to  say,  "  All's  right." 

—  unhandsome  predicament  "said  one  o£  the  member* 
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of  congress.  "  But  at  any  rate,  sir,  before  you  go  back  again  to 
your  poor,  tumble-down,  old  place,  you  may  gratify  yourself  by 
listening  to  a  little  first-rate  eloquence  in  congress,  which  is  what 
not  many  of  your  nation  is  capable  of  enjoying,  seeing  that,  na- 
turally enough,  as  I  think  you  will  allow,  we  most  times  take  the 
f recdoin  of  expressing  our  thoughts  concerning  the  old  country,  and 
now  and  then  we  can't  but  see  that  if  any  English  is  present,  they 
winces  a  little  under  the  lash.  However,  with  you,  sir,  as  it  seems, 
the  case  will  be  altogether  different ;  for  it  is  clear  to  see,  you 
would  not  mind  seeing  the  old  lady,  our  great-grandmother,  as  the 
young  folks  call  her,  get  a  box  in  the  ear." 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  sir,  I  do  assure  you,"  replied  Major 
Allen  Barnaby,  with  a  laugh.  u  You  may  knock  her  about  exactly 
as  much  as  you  like,  I  promise  you  I  shall  never  interfere  to  pro- 
tect her." 

The  major  then  launched  out  on  the  theory  of  government,  and 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prove  his  entire  conviction  that 
the  republican  form  was  the  only  one  to  which  any  reasonable  man 
would  willingly  submit  himself;  but  a  good  deal  to  his  surprise,  he 
found  that  all  his  new  acquaintance  began  to  yawn,  and  display 
symptoms,  more  or  less  equivocal,  of  finding  his  conversation  ex- 
ceedingly tiresome. 

Major  Allen  Barnaby  was  not  a  man  easily  induced  to  doubt 
his  own  powers  when  he  chose  to  exert  them,  and  yet  he  could  not 
but  suspect  now  that  there  must  be  some  deficiency  of  warmth  and 
vigour  in  his  eloquence :  and  being  exceeding  anxious  to  inspire,  if 
possible,  a  little  of  the  ardent  sort  of  admiration  which  had  re- 
warded his  lady's  exertion  in  the  south,  he  started  off  anew,  taking 
the  glorious  and  immortal  Washington  for  his  theme,  and  protest- 
ing that  his  code,  and  his  only,  was  that  to  which  regenerated 
Europe  would  henceforward  be  willing  to  submit  herself.  But 
again  his  audience  yawned,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  was  indicative  of  surprise,  mortification,  or  both; 
for  the  gentleman  who  sat  immediately  opposite  to  him  said,  with 
a  funny  sort  of  smile — 

"  You  must  not  take  it  ill,  Major  Barnaby,  sir,  if  you  don't  find 
us  New  Yorkers  overmuch  given  to  reason  about  principles,  and 
politics,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  for  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  not 
one  of  us  cares  a  button  about  it,  from  first  to  last.     You  men- 
tioned just  now,  sir,  that  you  had  made  for  New  Orlines  when  you 
crossed.    And  there  now,  they  will  talk  about  principles,  and  the 
rights  of  ownership,  and  the  natural  difference  between  free-borns 
and  slaves,  from  July  to  eternity ;  but  the  thing  is  quite  different 
here.    We  don't  care  a  cent  about  principles,  having  quite  enough 
to  do,  looking  after  principal    Do  you  bite,  sir?     That's  the  rea- 
son why  you  do  not  find  \jr  altogether  so  much  taken  with  your 
very  good  and  esteemaAAe  not\oT&&  a&  ^fc  ^Oaer«>safc-«aa^\»*    But 
perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  yo\Hre/&£  sfc  iSLVa-^a  ^<sss»s&&&yo&3£\  «k 
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jiin  that  case  I  expect  you'll  find  that  you  are  considerably  thrown 
|out  among  us." 

g  "  Not  mercantile,  my  dear  sir  ?  "  returned  the  major ;  "  you  are 
p  altogether  mistaken  in  that  supposition,  I  do  assure  you.  Few 
jimen  have  speculated  more  largely  or  more  variously  than  myself; 
|and  I  am  at  this  very  moment  looking  out  for  a  good  opportunity 
iof  investing  a  tolerably  large  sum  of  money  in  any  concern  ia 
i  this  country  that  is  satisfactorily  established,  and  promises  toler- 
f  ably  well." 

I  People  talk  of  the  brilliant  effect  of  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine 
upon  a  landscape,  and  it  is  certainly  very  striking ;  but  what  is  it 
rj^  when  compared  to  that  produced  by  this  last  sentence  of  Major  Allen 
^  Barnaby?  Every  eye  kindled ;  every  head  was  brought  forward; 
^  every  ear  seemed  to  erect  itself;  every  nostril  to  expand,  as  if  game 
were  afoot,  and  each  living  creature  there  instantly  straining  upon 
m  the  slips  to  pursue  it. 

m  The  clever  major  saw  that  he  had  made  a  hit,  and  immediately 
m  assumed  a  quiet,  meditative  air,  as  if  the  subject  touched  him  too 
^  nearly  to  permit  its  being  lightly  discussed.  He  no  longer  con- 
^  tinued  to  be  the  principal  speaker  as  before,  but  stirred  his  hot 
m    toddy,  and  appeared  more  inclined  to  hear  than  to  be  heard. 

But  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  that  the  conversation 
:  should  flag.  First,  the  gentleman  next  him  on  the  right-hand 
!  began  to  open  upon  the  subject  of  banks,  by  a  leading  observation 
muttered  in  his  ear ;  and  then  the  gentleman  to  the  left  said  de- 
cisively, as  he  began  mixing  a  second  tumbler,  "  Part  ownership  in 
a  good  vessel  well  engaged  and  well  manned,  is  out  and  out  the  best 
venture  going ;"  while  a  third,  from  another  point,  hemmed  aloud 
in  order  to  command  attention,  and  then  pronounced  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  lawgiver  (which  indeed  he  was),  that  there  were  shares 
now  on  sale  in  a  canal  that  he  could  mention,  a  deal  surer  in  the 
way  of  property  than  the  Bank  of  England,  and  bringing  a  certain 
return  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  instead  of  three ;  adding, 
with  an  intelligent  nod  of  the  head,  "  I  should  be  happy  to  talk 
with  you  a  little,  sir,  on  that  subject,  whenever  you  happen  to  be 
at  leisure." 

The  major  now,  in  an  extremely  short  space  of  time,  felt  that 
he  knew  his  company  as  well  as  if  he  had  passed  a  year  with  them, 
and  cleverly  enough  did  he  contrive  to  propitiate  them  all.  Not  a 
word  they  uttered  seemed  lost  upon  him ;  nay,  if  two  or  three  of 
them  spoke  together,  he  still  contrived  by  some  grimace  or  other  to 
make  each  one  believe  that  he  was  the  individual  to  whom,  if  the 
other  gentleman  would  permit  it,  he  most  desired  to  listen. 

All  this  answered  very  well,  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  was  rather 
dull  work,  too,  for  the  major  to  go  on  talking  for  an  hour  together 
about  dollars  and  dollars,  and  yet  never  once  to  hear  the  exhibit- 
ing words,  bet  or  stake.    HoweveT,  \ifc  fcaaw  ^estes^  ^^  ^^ 
there  were  more  ways  than  one  by  ,wbifc\i-*  towel  di  %wa»a>  ^aas^ 
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turn  his  wit  to  profit,  and  the  Bitting  broke  up  at  last  withp  1  a 

cis'.'ly  the  sort  of  speeches,  about  being  happy  to  make  his  acqnaofr  I  n 

ancc,  which  he  desired  to  receive.     And  make  his  acquaintance  &1  *t 

some  way  or  other,  he  was  quite  determined  they  should,  though k  1  c 

felt  that  it  would  require  rather  more  time  than  at  New  Orka,  |  £ 
to  decide  in  what  way  it  might  be  done  with  the  best  chanced 
conducing  to  the  one  great  end  he  ever  had  in  view. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  meanwhile,  did  not  absolutely  lose  te  \ 
time,  for  she  talked  to  everybody  >\ho  would  listen  to  her,  abort  " 
her  house  in  Curzon-street,  and  going  to  court,  and  holding  some- 
thing very  like  a  court  at  home,  and,  in  short,  she  did  her  own 
honours  with  the  greatest  possible  perseverance  and  energy.   Hff 
success,  however,  if  not  altogether  equivocal,   was  at  best  ta 
various ;  the  New  York  ladies,  even  those  who  occasionally  take  a 
44  spell  of  boarding,"  are  considerably  "  ahead "  of  such  of  their 
southern  sisters  as  have  not  traversed  the  Atlantic ;  and  though  the 
velvets  and  satins  did  a  good  deal  towards  standing  in  the  place  of  ) 
introductions,  they  did  not  do  quite  so  much  as  she  expected. 

My  observant  heroine,  too,  now  found  the  difference  between 
addressing  herself  to  a  master  passion  and  letting  it  alone.  Had 
she  presented  as  presents  to  her  new  companions  some  of  her  most 
precious  and  transferable  articles  of  finery,  instead  of  merely  dis- 
playing them,  it  is  possible  that  she  might  have  advanced  more 
rapidly  in  their  good  graces ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted  by  analytical-minded  travellers,  that  the  master-passion  of 
the  majority  of  fair  ones  at  New  York  is  dress ;  but  no  such  ex- 
pedient suggested  itself  cither  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  or  her 
daughter.  The  latter,  indeed,  had  by  no  means  permanently 
recovered  her  good  humour,  still  considering  herself  as  one  of  the 
most  cruelly-treated  specimens  of  human  genius  on  record,  and 
believing  firmly,  and  hinting  plainly,  that  nothing  but  her  mother's 
jealous  envy  of  the  fame  that  awaited  her,  had  caused  her  being 
thus  violently  withdrawn  from  the  profession  she  had  embraced 
with  so  much  enthusiasm. 

My  heroine,  on  the  contrary,  with  that  fine  buoyancy  of  spirits 
which  ever  distinguished  her,  suffered  not  herself  to  be  depressed 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  discovering  that  for  the  time  being  she 
was  not  likely  to  make  any  particular  use  or  profit  from  the  folks 
around  her.  Instead  of  yielding  to  any  such  useless  and  enervating 
weakness,  she  recApitvv\iLta&  ctaaxY;  ^  3u&xk&3  ^  tar  **&" 
trained  and  able  mind,  tne  toc\bo&  wsvr*«fc  <&  w&di^K£&'*i*fikto. 
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and  her  spouse  between  them  had  contrived  to  find  on  a  soil  rather 
more  famed  for  acquiring  money  than  for  yielding  it.  The  sum 
total  of  these  successes  was  respectable  in  amount,  and  the  time 
consumed  by  the  acquirement  of  it,  comparatively  short ;  where- 
fore she  very  reasonably  determined  to  make  use  of  the  unavoidable 
interval  of  exertion,  which  now  seemed  to  have  occurred,  by  en- 
joying herself  without  repining  or  regret. 

The  major,  meanwhile,  was  more  than  usually  silent  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  occupations,  but  gave  her  to  understand  every  morn- 
ing, when  they  separated  after  breakfast,  that  she  would  not  see 
trim  again  till  they  met  at  dinner ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  the 
company  left  the  dinner-table,  he  just  found  time  to  say,  "  Don't 
sxpect  me  till  you  see  me,  my  dear,"  and  no  more.  Night  and 
morning,  indeed,  when  in  the  retirement  of  their  own  apartment, 
the  wife  asked,  and  the  husband  answered,  many  questions.  But 
though  she  questioned  "with  the  boldness  of  a  wife,'1  and  he 
answered  with  even  more  than  the  usual  courtesy  of  a  husband,  the 
shief  information  given  and  received,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  as  yet  no  intelligence  to  communicate  sufficiently  definite  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  talk  about  it. 

uThen  I  suppose,  major,"  she  replied,  "we  may  all  amuse 
ourselves  as  we  like,  till  you  give  orders  for  right-about  wheel?" 

"  Exactly  so,  my  charming  wife,"  he  answered,  gaily.  "  I  am 
just  spying  here,  and  peeping  there,  and  listening  everywhere,  to 
find  out  if  anything  is  to  be  made  of  these  New  Yorkers.  If  there 
is,  I'll  let  you  know,  my  dear ;  and  maybe  we'll  draw  up  here,  and 
take  breath  a  little  before  we  go  any  further.  If  not,  we'll  be  off 
in  double  quick  time,  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

"  That  is  just  as  it  should  be,  Donny,"  said  she* 

"I trust  everything  most  implicitly  to  you,"  said  he,  "and 
feel  no  anxiety  whatever,  my  dear,  in  leaving  you  entirely  to  your- 
self." 

"  Just  tell  me,  Donny,  will  you,"  she  rejoined,  a  how  much  do 
you  pay  a  head  for  us  here,  by  the  week  ?  " 

"  What  makes  you  ask,  my  dear  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  econo- 
mical, and  go  somewhere  else  in  the  hope  of  finding  it  cheaper?" 
said  he. 

"No,  indeed,  major,"  she  replied,  briskly;  "I  have  no  such 
stingy  notions  in  my  head,  I  promise  you.  Why  should  I  ?  I  am 
sure  that  altogether  we  have  done  most  uncommonly  well  since  we 
came  here ;  and  you  know  of  old,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
money,  like  everything  else,  is  just  worth  as  much  as  it  will  bring. 
So  don't  fancy  that  I  want  to  creep  into  a  hole,  and  get  half  starved 
and  half  poisoned,  in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars,  while  my  purse  is 
as  full  as  it  is  just  at  present.  That's  not  what  I  am  thinking  of; 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  As  long  as  you  go  on  enga^&fc* 
everlasting,  out  of  the  house,  I  see  no  goo&T«N»Ti'*\rs^«^  ^BSi^ 
I  should  stay  in  it,  if  we  can  amuse  o\xrafeVre&\*fcta£  <8fii«qfl&ss»\«a» 
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my  belief  is,  that  we  might  go  to  the  springs  at  Saratoga  just  aj 
cheap  as  staying  here.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite  suit  j 
there  8  nothing  to  be  got  in  the  way  of  profit  out  of  any  of  the j 
people  I  am  likely  to  make  acquaintance  with  here,  and  not  much, 
between  you  and  I,  in  the  way  of  amusement.  So  if  you'll  just 
shovel  out  as  many  dollars  as  would  clear  Patty,  Tornorino,  and 
me,  for  a  fortnight  in  this  house,  we'll  just  bundle  ourselves  off  to 
the  Springs,  Donny,  and  if  we  find  anything  going  on  there  in 
your  way,  my  dear,  Til  take  care  to  write  and  let  you  know." 

11  And  a  very  good  plan  to,  my  Barnaby,"  replied  the  major, 
nodding  his  head  approvingly.  "I  can't  quite  tell  yet  whether  I 
shall  screw  anything,  in  any  way,  out  of  the  queer  chaps  here. 
At  any  rate  it  won't  be  in  the  old  way  if  I  do,  and  so  you  may 
take  Tornorino  with  you  and  welcome." 

"That's  all  right  then,"  replied  my  heroine,  "for  Madame 
Patty  would  never  have  been  contented  without  him.  But  why, 
I  sheuld  like  to  know,"  she  added,  with  a  coaxing  sort  of  smile, 
"  are  you  grown  so  monstrously  mysterious,  my  dear  ?  Whether 
you  have  any  thoughts  of  standing  for  president,  or  whether  you 
expect  that  you'll  talk  them  into  making  you  commander-in-chief 
of  their  army,  if  they  happen  to  have  one,  I  have  no  more  notion 
than  the  child  unborn.  You  never  used  to  be  so  very,  very  cautions 
before,  Donny," 

"  Upon  my  soul  it  is  no  caution,  wife,  but  wholly  and  solely 
because  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  that  I  tell  you  nothing.  These 
chaps  are  the  queerest  folks  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  my  Barnaby, 
there  is  no  making  out  what  they  want  to  be  at.  From  the 
moment  I  gave  them  to  understand  (which  I  did  in  a  very  easy- 
off-hand  sort  of  way)  that  I  had  ready  money  with  me,  they  have 
been  hanging  about  me  like  wasps  round  a  honey- comb,  and  it  is 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday  that  they  both  hope  and  expect  to 
get  something  out  of  me ;  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  they  do. 
Shan't  you,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  should  be  a  little  disappointed,  Donny,"  replied  his 
wife,  with  a  pretty  complimentary  bow.  u  But  it  seems  to  me  a 
sad  loss  of  time,  my  dear,  to  stay  here,  just  taking  care  of  yourself, 
and  nothing  more.  I  confess,"  she  added,  "  that  I  don't  see,  from 
what  you  now  say,  any  very  good  reason  why  we  should  not  all 
start  together.  There  is  always  something  going  on,  you  know,  at 
watering  places,  and  whether  it  is  little  or  much,  it  must  be  better 
than  nothing,  or  than  just  watching  to  see  which  way  these  land 
sharks  mean  to  set  about  grabbing  at  you,  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  disappointing  them." 

"  Why  yes,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  if  that  were  quite  all,  I  should 

be  perfectly  of  your  opinion,"  replied  the  major.     "  But  I  cannot 

help  thinking  that  if  they  once  fairly  set  about  diddling  me,  as  we 

call  it,  I  should  somenow  ox  oftuet  v&  *Xfc&  ta  \nckv  <&*&  tables  on 

them.71 


\ 
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"  Well,"  she  returned,  "  I  dare  say  yoit  know  best,  major,  and 
therefore  I  most  certainly  shall  not  think  of  arguing  the  point  with 
you.  What  say  you  then,  my  dear,  to  our  giving  notice  to-day 
that  we  three  mean  to  be  gone  when  the  current  week  is  up  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "  I  say  that  I  think  it  is  the  best 
thing  you  can  do." 

The  matter  being  thus  amicably  settled  between  them,  the  pro- 
jected plan  was  put  into  execution  without  delay  or  difficulty  of 
any  kind,  and  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  with  her  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  set  off  for  the  springs  of  Saratoga,  their  European  finery  being 
recruited  by  some  of  the  most  striking  articles  that  New  York 
could  furnish,  and  their  spirits  in  that  happy  state  of  excitement 
which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  having  nothing  but  amuse* 
ment  as  an  occupation,  and  nothing  but  whim  as  a  master. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Among  the  gentlemen  who,  on  the  first  day  of  Major  Allen  Bar- 
naby's  dining  at  New  York  had  pressed  round  him  with  civilities 
of  all  kinds,  and  offers  of  commercial  aid  and  assistance  in  parti- 
cular, in  whatever  speculation  might  attract  his  attention,  there 
were  two  who  stuck  to  him  very  much  more  closely  than  the  rest. 
These  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Crop  and  Mr.  Fad,  who  had  been 
amongst  his  earliest  acquaintance  on  board  the  steamboat  from 
Philadelphia,  and  who  had  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
abundant  baggage  of  the  European  travellers,  had  not  only  listened 
with  very  particular  attention  indeed  to  everything  that  had  fallen 
from  the  free-spoken  major  concerning  the  ready  money  he  had 
brought  out  with  him,  but  had  even  contrived  to  discover  com- 
pletely to  their  satisfaction  that  it  had  not  come  in  the  questionable 
form  of  bills  of  credit,  the  very  name  of  which  is  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable to  American  ears,  but  bond  fide  in  specie,  convertible  at 
five  minutes'  notice  into  the  dollars  upon  which  their  heart  doted. 
The  major  was  fully  aware  of  the  peculiar  pertinacity  of  these 
attractions,  and  was  quite  as  much  awake  to  the  fact  of  their 
having  some  particular  object  in  view  in  bestowing  them,  as  they 
could  possibly  be  themselves.  But  far  from  experiencing  any 
jealous  suspicions  concerning  their  motives,  or  any  feeling  of  alarm 
lest  any  of  the  much  celebrated  Yankee  tricks  should  be  played  off 
against  him,  he  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  fair  trial  of  skill. 
He  knew  that  it  would  not  be  made  in  the  same  style,  or  with  the 
same  weapons  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  the  most  arauBtarca&fL\ 
but,  either  from  natural  generosity  oi  temper  ot  fe-u3&&  ^rk&&m»r» 
in  his  own  innate  strength,  which  lae  Vne^  'vcpqN^  ^sa&sst  \sss^  * 
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match  for  most  men,  let  them  attack  him  in  what  manner  they 
would,  either  from  one  or  both  of  these  consideration*,  he  waited 
with  no  small  degree  of  impatience  for  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
j..\i -d.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  his  statement  to  his  wife  ma 
in  every  respect  the  most  candid  and  sincere  possible,  and  that  he 
n  lly  told  hi-r  nothing,  solely  because  he  had  nothing  to  tefl. 
Hitherto  he  had  waited  with  great  patience  for  some  hint  of  their 
hopes  or  wishes,  and  he  was  fully  determined  to  wait  with  equally 
■Tr.it  patience  for  some  time  longer,  although  it  is  certain  that, 
oil  her  from  family  attachment,  a  lore  of  change,  or  the  pleasant 
thcughts  suggested  by  the  idea  of  a  watering-place,  he  did  not  see 
the  gay-looking  trio  set  off  without  feeling  a  very  considerable 
inclination  to  accompany  them.  Stall,  however,  he  went  on  for 
tlir  -e  ttovs  longer  drinking  toddy  and  smoking  cigars  with  Meagre, 
( 'rop  anA  Fail,  without  committing  himself  by  any  initiative  more- 
ment,  and  still  the  conversation  at  each  sitting  began  and  ended  by 
*:  -ncral  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  native  gentlemen,  that 
•  -tpital,  if  properly  applied  by  those  who  know  how  to  make  the 
i nest  of  it,  might  just  now  be  turned  to  tarnation  good  account; 
and  by  responses  on  that  of  the  foreigner,  that  he  held  the  funds 
he  had  brought  with  him  quite  ready  for  any  investment  that  pro- 
mised a  profitable  return,  out  that  of  course  he  should  look  for 
good  security. 

How  long  this  sort  of  coquetting  might  hare  gone  on,  had 
nothing  occurred  to  quicken  the  movements  on  either  side,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  following  letter  spurred  the  sides  of  the 
major's  intent  so  effectually,  as  to  set  the  machinery  he  had  to  deal 
with,  Tery  speedily  in  motion : — 

"  My  dear  Major, — This  place  is  glorious,  and  unless  you  soon 
tell  mo  of  some  Tery  brilliant  and  successful  coup  de  main  performed 
at  New  York,  I  shall  continue  to  think,  as  I  do  at  present,  that 
you  are  losing  your  time  there  most  abominably.  The  springs, 
they  say,  were  never  so  full.  It  was  as  much  as  ever  we  could  do 
to  get  two  decent  bedrooms,  and  I  can't  boast  much  of  their  cheap- 
news ;  however,  that  would  not  signify,  you  know,  if  you  were 
here,  Donny,  exerting  yourself  a  little.  And  that  you  might  do, 
early  and  late,  I  can  tell  you,  for  I  hear  the  billiard-balls  clicking 
the  very  first  thing  when  I  open  my  window  in  the  morning,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  they  go  on  all  night  Nor 
is  that  by  any  means  all  that  is  going  on  here,  I  promise  you.  We 
havo  got  as  thorough-going  a  set  of  card-players  as  ever  I  saw,  that 
are  always  left  hard  at  it  in  the  great  saloon,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
company  go  to  bed.  I  can't,  of  course,  pretend  exactly  to  say  what 
tho  stakes  are,  but  instead  of  their  nasty  silver  money,  I  observe 
they  write  on  bits  of  ^ocoet  «&&.  \gtst  tr&fe  vMAhsr^  and  I  know,  of 
old,  that  you  always  count  >fofc\.  %» gyA&gv.  ^Rq*  fe^TOKT&tfcis 
make  you  long,  my  dwaT>WNrf  ^  tot^tw^ 
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family?  However,  I  won't  plague  you  about  coming,  if  you  think 
it  wisest  to  stay  where  you  are,  for  I  not  only  give  you  credit  for 
being  as  attentive  and  thoughtful  in  all  matters  of  this  kind  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  be,  but  I  am  also  modest  enough  to  believe, 
that  you  are  likely  to  know  best  whether  you  ought  to  come  here, 
or  whether  you  ought  not. 

"  As  to  Fatty,  she  grows  handsomer  and  more  dashing  and  ele- 
gant in  her  style  and  manner  every  day.  It  is  a  thousand  pities,  to 
be  sure,  that  she  should  be  tied  up  to  that  Lackpenny  Tornorino, 
for  I  do  think  she  might  have  had  the  pick  of  the  market,  go  where 
she  would.  However,  what  can't  be  cured  must  be  «ndured.  Our 
nice  things  in  the  way  of  dress  are  a  great  help  to  us,  I  can  see  that 
plainly.  Such  peeping  and  peering  at  our  French  collars  and  lace. 
Tornorino,  too,  looks  exceedingly  well,  always  dressed  to  the  life,  I 
promise  you,  and  I  can't  but  say,  in  excuse  for  Miss  Patty,  that  he 
looks  quite  the  man  of  fashion ;  so  that  altogether  our  party  is  not 
to  be  sneezed  at,  and  I  must  say  that,  take  us  one  and  all,  I  think 
we  are  the  most  stylish  set  here.  This  can't  but  be  an  advantage 
to  you,  Donny,  if  you  should  take  it  into  your  head  to  come  before 
the  season  is  over.  But  now  I  must  say  good-by,  for  Patty  is 
storming  at  me  with  her  beautiful  pink  feathers  all  flying  about 
like  wild,  as  she  tosses  her  handsome  head,  because  I  am  not  ready  to 
set  off  for  the  public  walk.  Once  more  I  say,  come  if  you  can ;  and 
always,  dear  Donny,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  believe  me  to  be 
your  affectionate  wife, 

"  Martha  Allen  Barnaby." 

This  letter  immediately  decided  the  major  to  bring  matters  to 
the  point  between  him  and  his  dear  friends,  Messrs.  Crop  and  Fad, 
if,  indeed,  they  ever  meant  to  come  to  the  point  at  all ;  but  at  any 
rate  he  was  determined  to  lose  no  more  time,  and  if  on  that  very 
afternoon  he  failed  to  discover  a  good  chance  of  doing  something  at 
New  York,  to  set  off  as  early  as  possible  for  Saratoga. 

On  that  very  afternoon,  therefore,  he  placed  himself,  as  usual, 
opposite  his  new  friends,  as  soon  as  the  dinner-party  had  dispersed, 
and  stirring  his  toddy  very  assiduously,  said — 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  must  be  off  to  the  springs  after 
my  wife  and  family,  for  I  really  have  been  making  all  the  inquiries 
I  can  about  an  investment  for  these  few  troublesome  thousands, 
that  I  was  foolish  enough  to  bring  out  with  me,  and  I  can  hear  of 
nothing  that  would  at  all  suit  my  views.  Your  enterprises  and 
speculations  here  are  all  upon  so  large  a  scale,  that  five  or  six  thou- 
sand pounds  is  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  so  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  think  no  more  abtut  it ;  and  after  seeing  Niagara 
and  Boston,  I  mean  to  turn  my  face  back  again  towards  Europe, 
and  content  myself  with  some  little  speculation  there  " 

Mr.  Crop  and  Mr.  Fad  exchanged  g\&nviefc,  wAfot^TassBsss^ 
both  of  them  remained  silent;  but  at  ViTigt\\,^fct.  Crto^^**^ 
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by  far  the  livelier  genius  of  the  two,  suddenly  addressed  his  friend 
Fail  in  an  easy  and  natural  tone,  which  gave  to  his  words  the 
appearance  of  being  perfectly  unpremeditated. 

"  That  would  be  a  pity,  I  expect,  wouldn't  it.  Fad  ?  I,  for  one, 
should  be  right  down  sorry  to  see  good  solid  capital  marched  oat  of 
such  a  country  as  tlii*,  where  it  would  be  sure  to  bring  a  good 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  if  it  was  made  the  most  of." 

11 1  expect  it  would,"  answered  Fad,  shaking  his  head,  and 
looking  quite  sorry. 

"  Think  again,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  air,"  resumed  Crop,  "and 
in  the  course  of  to-morrow  morning,  I  calculate  I  might  hit  upon 
boinething  or  other  quite  in  the  ready  money  line  of  business  tint 
might  suit.  I  could  have  done  it  before,  easy  enough,  I  make  no 
doubt,  only,  truth  to  speak,  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  much  in 
earnest,  or  at  any  rate  so  much  in  a  hurry.91 

"  Why,  after  all,  you  know,  Mr.  Crop,"  said  the  major,  smiling, 
"  that  the  disposition  of  a  few  thousands  is  not  likely  to  be  an 
object  of  very  first-rate  importance  to  me,  and  that  as  my  family 
all  seem  exceedingly  well  pleased  at  the  springs,  it  is  natural  enough 
that  I  should  feel  well  disposed  to  join  them.  However,  I  have  not 
the  least  objection  to  wait  oyer  to-morrow,  but  if  you  do  not  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  favour  me  with  some  sort  of  information  a 
little  more  definite  than  any  which  you  have  hitherto  given  me,  I 
really  do  not  think  you  can  blame  me  for  leaving  the  city,  without 
giving  any  further  thought  to  the  chances  of  finding  a  favourable 
investment  here." 

u  No,  sir,  no  blame  whatever.  In  course  you  will  be  after  doing 
in  that  respect  whatever  may  happen  to  be  most  agreeable  to  your- 
self," said  Mr.  Crop,  with  great  civility,  and  then  added,  "At 
present,  to  be  sure,  we  only  seem  to  be  talking  for  talking's  sake, 
that  I  must  confess.  What  say  you,  Fad,  to  look  in  at  the 
Bowery  ?  "  he  added  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

Tins  proposition  seemed  to  be  well  relished  by  Mr.  Fad,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  departed  together,  leaving  the  major  to  amuse 
himself  again,  as  he  had  repeatedly  done  before  since  his  arrival,  by 
getting  a  little  picking  at  chicken-billiards  at  some  of  the  (com- 
paratively speaking)  harmless  tables  of  the  commercial  city. 

"  Well,  Fad,"  said  his  friend  Crop,  as  arm  in  arm  they  saun- 
tered off  together,  "  I  really  think  you  must  consent  to  expedite 
matters  a  little.  I  expect,  my  fine  fellow,  that  it  can  make  no 
great  difference  to  you  whether  you  are  declared  bankrupt  two 
months  hence  or  six? " 

"  I  expect  not  much,"  replied  Fad,  gaily.     "  The  fact  is,  that  I 

have  a  notion  my  lady  is  dubitatjpg  whether  she  shan't  take  a  house 

and  give  a  ball,  and  I  was  calculating,  you  see,  that  it  might  be 

more  profitable  to  give  it  before  than  after,  on  account  of  clearing 

off  expenses." 

"  Why  so  it  might,  I  expak,  *\jr\k*\\s^T»Hfcs^«^^ 
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to  what  we  should  both  lose  if  we  should  suffer  this  chap  to  escape," 
replied  Mr.  Crop ;  "  and  as  to  time,  though  I  would  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  vex  dear  Mrs.  Fad  by  disappointing  her  about 
her  ball,  the  "whole  business  will  take  so  little  time  to  get  through, 
that  I  don't  consider  it  will  signify  a  cent  to  her,  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  smash  will  be  over,  and  you  up  again,  and  as  good  a- 
man  as  ever,  before  the  winter  season  is  over." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  I  know  that  perfectly  well,"  replied  Fad ;  "  I 
am  that  much  used  to  it,  like  the  most  of  us,  that  I  don't  mind  it 
the  value  of  that,"  snapping  his  fingers,  "  and,  therefore,  I'm  your 
man,  either  for  drawing  or  backing,  or  anything  you  like." 

"  That  will  do,  then,"  replied  Crop ;  "  if  you  are  ready,  the 
job  is,  and  I  won't  say  but  what  I  shall  enjoy  it,  for  it's  plain  to 
see  that  this  gay  London  officer  fancies  himself  a  devilish  deal 
sharper  than  anybody  as  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  here.  The  very 
fact  of  his  bringing  his  money  out  here  to  speculate  with  proves 
that  fact.  Don't  you  see,  Fad?  If  he  did  not  think  us  that  soft 
that  he  could  take  some  advantage  or  other  of  us,  d'ye  think  he 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  steam  out  here  for  the  sake  of 
investing  his  thousands  ?  Not  he,  take  my  word  for  it.  He  thinks 
to  do  us, -Mr.  Fad,  and  we'll  just  see,  once  and  away,  if  we  can't 
do  him." 

"  Oh !  but  you  forget,  Crop,"  rejoined  Fad,  with  a  roguish  sort 
of  wink,  "you  forget  the  gentleman's  political  principles.  Don't 
you  know  that  he  is  come  out  here  out  of  pure  love  for  our  con- 
stitution ?  " 

"  All  that's  very  well  when  there's  no  money  in  the  case,  Mr. 
Washington  Fad,"  replied  the  candid  republican ;  "  but  the  moment 
a  man  mixes  up  any  question  of  money  with  his  politics,  I  know, 
and  so  we  do  all,  I  expect,  pretty  considerably  well  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  is  the  substance  and  which  is  the  shadow." 

"  You  may  say  that,  Mr.  Jefferson  Crop,"  returned  his  friend, 
laughing ;  "  but  by  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes,  you  must  not  waste 
any  more  time  in  being  witty,  for  if  I  am  to  put  things  in  train,  to 
declare  myself  bankrupt  in  two  months,  I  must  be  tarnation  active 
to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after,  I  calculate,  and  therefore  I . 
must  begin  by  begging  you  to  go  over  the  whole  transaction,  as  it 
is  to  be  done  and  performed  for  our  mutual  profit  and  advantage.'* 

"  I  have  got  it  all  as  clear  in  my  head  as  rock  crystal,"  said 
Mr.  Crop,  "  and  I  expect  he'll  do  his  part  of  it  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
At  our  next  meeting  I'll  tell  him  that  you  have  got  an  unaccount- 
able good  opportunity  of  buying  your  wife's  brother's -share  of  a. 
fine  property  in  Ohio,  but  that  for  a  few  months  you  must  borrow 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  for  which  you  are  willing  to  give  good 
interest." 

"  Why  you  don't  mean  to  come  upon  him  smack  with  a  proposal 
to  borrow  his  money,  do  you  ?  "  said  Fad,  shaH&^Y&\!&s6&\  **  •Scafc* 
will  never  do." 
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"  I  cxp-vt  not,  Mr.  Fad.    I  should  like  to  know  whereabout! 
you  think  I  was  hatched  V     However,  here  we  are  at  the  Bowenr 

I'll  explain  it  nil  when  we  come  out.     Oar  path  is  as  straight 

before  us  as  the  Broadway." 

With  those  words  Mr.  Crop  pushed  open  the  spring-doors  of 
the  theatre,  and  entered  followed  by  his  friend. 

( )n  the  following  morning  Major  Allen  Barnaby  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding  his  new  friend,  Mr.  Crop,  better  than  his  word,  for 
instead  of  keeping  him  waiting  till  noon  for  the  intelligence  he  had 
only  half  promised  to  obtain  lor  him,  he  took  him  aside  when  they 
met  at  breakl'art,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  he  had  now  got  an 
opportunity,  in  a  little  way,  of  showing  him  what  sort  of  interest 
might  l>o  obtained  for  money  at  New  York,  by  those  who  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  look  about  for  it ;  and  then  he  proposed  a 
walk  on  the  Battery,  to  give  them  a  leisurely  and  quiet  interval  for 
explanation.  Major  Allen  Barnaby  readily  agreed  to  accompany 
him,  and  they  set  off  together,  Mr.  Fad  excusing  himself  from 
joining  the  party  on  account  of  business  elsewhere. 

"  You  must  not  fancy,  sir,"  said  the  American,  as  soon  as  they 
found  themselves  on  one  of  the  quiet  walks  of  the  beautiful  prome- 
nade they  liad  sought,  "  you  must  not  fancy,  major,  that  I  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  hit  upon  any  grand  and  great  speculation  for 
you — no  such  thing.  That  would  require  a  little  more  time  than 
you  have  allowed  me,  I  expect.  But  I  shall  just  be  able  to  show 
you,  that  1  have  not  been  talking  of  what  I  did  not  understand 
win in  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  New  York.  Without 
disbursing  a  single  cent  of  your  capital,  you  may  get  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent,  for  only  accepting  a  bill  of  Fad's.  I'll  let  him 
have  the  money  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  for  I  know  my  man, 
and  instead  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  I'd  bo  happy  and  proud  to  lviid 
him  fifty  thousand.  But  one  does  not  get  such  a  chance  as  that  in 
a  hurry.  Fad  wants  the  money  all  on  a  hop,  you  see,  to  purch:'.^1 
his  wife's  brother's  sliare  of  a  fine  property  in  Ohio,  that  must  !»;• 
sold  by  auction  out  and  out,  directly,  because  the  father,  you  **.», 
is  dead.  Upon  these  ten  thousand  dollars,  you  and  I  shall  make  a 
pretty  trifle  each  by  dividing  the  interest,  though  it's  only  for  a 
few  months.  But  that's  the  way  wo  do  business  in  New  York. 
What  do  you  say  to  it,  Major  Allen  Barnaby  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  cannot  but  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  lctti:;^ 
me  nhare  this  profitable  trifle  with  you,"  replied  the  major.  t:  I  »::: 
if  you  know  Mr.  Fad  so  well,  as  being  himself  a  perfectly  reepoiisi '•'..» 
person,  why  should  you  require  an  endorsement?  " 

"  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  returned  Crop,  "  I  would  not  givo- 
a  single  levy  for  it.  But  it  is  the  custom,  you  know.  The  fact  h, 
that  the  monied  men  of  New  York  have  made  it  a  sort  of  law,  ix- 
pressly  for  the  purpose  of  turning  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  th •» 
year  by  just  signing  their  \\a.m«&" 

"Ay,  ay,  I  see, I un&erstau^  s^^tsv^s^V*^^ 
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satisfied,  "  and  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  give  my  name  fat  the  con- 
sideration you  mention — which  I  presume  is  paid  in  advance." 

"  Certainly,  major,  it  is  always  paid  in  advance*"  said  Crop. 
"  But  you  must  see  Fad,  of  course,  and  settle  all  about  it  with  him ; 
and  perhaps  when  the  bill  is  drawn  and  endorsed,  you  may  as  well 
hand  it  over  to  me  at  my  counting-house  yourself*  for  the  interest 
is  a  little  sharpish  even  for  New  York,  and  I  see  no  good  to  any  of 
us  in  putting  the  transaction  before  the  eyes  of  anybody  but  the 
parties  concerned.  Til  tell  Fad  that  you  will  be  with  him  in  an 
hour,  shall  I?" 

"  If  you  •  please,  sir ;  I  will  not  fail  to  be  punctual,"  returned 
the  major ;  and  after  receiving  a  card  with  Mr.  Fad's  commercial 
address,  he  returned  to  the  boarding-house  and  employed  himself 
upon  some  little  jobs  that  he  had  to  do  in  his  own  room  till  it  was 
time  to  set  off  again  to  keep  his  appointment. 

When  Major  Allen  Barnaby  reached  the  counting-house  of  Mr. 
Fad,  he  found  that  gentleman  seated  there  alone  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  solitary  cigar,  with  a  considerable  mass  of  papers,  ledgers,  and 
account-books,  ranged  on  the  table  before  him. 

"  Your  servant,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,"  he  said,,  as  the  gentle- 
man entered.  "  You  are  punctual,  sir,  and  that's  the  very  soul  of 
business.  I  often  say  that  I  have  made  as  much  money  by  my 
punctuality,  as  by  my  knowledge  of  business,  and  that  is  setting 
my  value  for  it  considerable  high,  I  expect.    Pray  be  seated,  sir." 

The  major  accepted  the  invitation,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  the  business  that  brought  him  there,  observing  that  their 
friend  Mr.  Crop  had  promised  to  be  ready  at  his  own  countuig- 
house  to  complete  the  transaction  forthwith. 

"  I  know  he  will,"  returned  Fad.  "  Crop  is  one  of  the  best 
fellows  that  ever  lived ;  he  knows  that  it  is  an  object  with  me  to  be 
ready  to  step  in  with  my  money  immediately,  as  there  is  a  chance  that 
I  may  lose  the  bargain  if  I  don't,  and  I  should  reckon  that  a  good 
three  thousand  out  of  my  pocket,  considering  the  pretty  bit  of 
property  that  I  have  got  next  lot  to  it.  And  now,  sir,  here  is 
pen  and  paper  all  ready—shall  I  draw  and  you  accept?  or  you 
draw  and  I  back  it  ?  " 

"  I'll  draw  it,  if  you  will,"  replied  the  major,  carelessly. 

The  materials  for  doing  so  were  placed  before  him  and  he  began 
to  write. 

"  I  cant  say  much  in  praise  of  your  pens,  Mr.  Fad,"  he  said, 
first  trying  one  and  then  another  of  those  that  stood  in  the  ink- 
stand before  him.  "  Perhaps,  sir,"  he  added,  "  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  a  touch  to  one  of  them  with  your  penknife?  We 
Englishmen,  Mr.  Fad,  are  natty  about  our  pens,  and  I  confess  I 
like  to  write  my  name  legibly,  whether  for  ten  thousand  dollars  or 
ten  thousand  pounds." 

Mr.  Fad  instantly  started  up  and  retreated  mt&L^^a&A***'^ 
window,  saying — 
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"  If  you  are  natty  in  using  nens,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  we 
count  ourselves  natty  in  making  them.  If  you'll  wait  one  minute* 
sir,  you  shall  have  one  fit  to  imitate  copper-plate."  And  he  set 
himself  assiduously  to  the  task  of  turning  a  goose-quill  into  a  pen. 

»•  Don't  trouble  yourself,  Mr.  Fad,"  said  the  major,  when  the 
pen  was  about  half  made,  "  I  have  found  one  that  will  do  exceed- 
ingly well-  Now  then,  sir,  have  the  kindness  to  endorse  it  without 
low  np  time,  for  I  have  promised  Mr.  Griskin  to  cross  to  Hoboken 
with  him  before  dinner,  and  it  is  as  much  as  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
to  bring  the  money  to  you  here,  and  then  get  to  the  ferry  by  the 
time  we  agreed  upon." 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  an  instant,  my  dear  sir,1'  cried  Mr.  Fad, 
hastening  back  to  the  table,  where  the  major,  who  had  completed 
his  part  of  the  business,  was  employed  in  carefully  pressing  the  bill 
on  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  holding  in  his  hand  another  morsel  of 
the  same  material  in  readiness  for  the  endorsement,  that  no  time 
might  be  lost,  vet  no  danger  of  blotting  ensue. 

%t  You  will  be  here,  Mr.  Fad  ?  n  said  the  major,  carefully  folding 
up  the  bill,  and  placing  it  in  his  pocket-book.  "  I  must  beg  that 
you  won't  go  till  I  return,  for  I  shall  by  no  means  choose  to  cross 
the  ferry  with  all  this  money  about  me," 

"  I  think  I  told  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  could  not  leave  the 
office  till  my  clerk  came  back.    You  may  depend  upon  finding 


me." 


Having  received  this  assurance,  our  friend  posted  off  with  all 
speed  to  the  counting-house  of  his  other  new  acquaintance,  whom 
he  found  sitting  alone,  much  in  the  same  style  as  he  had  found  Mr. 
Fad.  After  being  again  complimented  on  his  punctuality,  the 
major  said — 

"  I  suppose  you  and  Mr.  Fad  understand  one  another,  sir,  and 
therefore  1  have  drawn  this  bill  here  according  to  his  instructions, 
though  the  sum  is  double  what  vou  named  to  me." 

The  first  words  of  this  speech  caused  Mr.  Crop  to  start,  slightly, 
but  the  conclusion  not  only  chased  the  feeling  of  alarm  to  which 
the  opening  had  given  rise,  but  produced  a  well-pleased  though 
involuntary  smile,  which  spoke,  as  plainly  as  a  smile  could  speak, 
that  the  alteration  mentioned  was  anything  rather  than  dis- 
agreeable. 

Neither  the  start  nor  the  smile  were  lost  upon  the  observant 
major,  and  he,  too,  would  have  smiled  in  his  turn  had  he  not 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  look  grave. 

"  There,  sir,"  he  added,  laying  down  a  bill  drawn  by  him  on 
Mr.  Fad  for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  bearing  that  honourable 
gentleman's  acceptance  on  the  back  of  it. 

"  There,  sir,  is  the  bill,  according  to  the  request  of  your  friend, 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars  instead  of  ten,  an  increased  accom- 
modation to  him,  to  w1dfcn,\*m&^V^^*J5gc«BL" 

"  Quite  right,  sir — quite  truss"  TOg&s&^fcc.  Qto^  vQ$egs*% 
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If  as  he  spoke  to  an  iron  strong  box,  which  stood  ready  on  the 
3 ;  M I  told  him,  as  I  believe  I  told  you,  that  I  should  not  havo 
lightest  objection  to  advance  him  fifty  thousand  if  he  wanted 
I  won't  say,"  he  continued,  "  but  what  I  should  have  tried  to 
e  a  better  bargain  for  my  friend  Fad  if  I  had  known  in  the 

instance,  when  I  opened  the  business  to  you,  that  the  sum 

Id  have  been  so  large.    It's  getting  a  pretty  sum  considerable 

,  I  expect,  Major  Allen  Barnaby." 

'  Very  true,  sir,"  replied  the  major,  rather  drily ;  "  had  it  been 

Twise,  I  certainly  should  not  have  accepted  the  proposal  at  all, 

E  detest  trouble." 

While  this  was  passing,  Mr.  Crop  continued  drawing  a  heap 

lirty  American  bank  paper  from  his  strong  box  till  the  sum  of 

nty  thousand  dollars  was  laid  before  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  who 

tented  the  bill  to  Mr.  Crop  in  return  for  it,  and  then  took  his 

e,  saying,  "  I  have  promised  Mr.  Fad  to  return  with  the  money 

antly,  so  I  must  wish  you  good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,  sir,  good  morning,"  returned  the  civil  Mr. 

S,  attending  him  politely  to  the  door ;  and  so  parted  those  two 
,  t  specimens  of  the  old  world  and  the   new.    But  in  this 
»nce,  at  least,  if  in  no  other,  the  Englishman  proved  by  far  the 
jt  accomplished  knave  of  the  two,  at  least  if  success  be  taken 
proof  of  superiority ;   for  the  well-timed   bankruptcy  of  the 
ellent  Mr.  Fad,  which  was,  of  course,  to   throw  the  whole 
ponsibility  on  our  friend,  had  no  more  power  to  prevent  the 
ting  of  the  active  major  than  it  had  to  prevent  his  drawing 
mty  thousand  dollars  instead  of  ten.    In  short,  the  Englishman 
>ved  himself  the  harder  and  sharper  diamond  of  the  two. 
The  major  kept  his  promise  very  punctually  to  the  eagerly- 
)ectant  Mr.  Fad,  paying  over  to  him  ten  thousand  dollars  of  the 
n  he  had  received,  but,  changing  his  mind  as  to  his  project  of 
iting  the  pleasant  shades  of  Hobokcn,  he  immediately  returned 
the  boarding-house,  accompanied  by  a  porter,  to  whoso  truck 
consigned  all  the  remaining  baggage  of  the  party,  having  taken 
before  he  made  his  last  exit,  to  leave  it  all  in  a  state  ready 
moval. 

ut  let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Major  Allen 
waby  meant  to  make  a  clandestine  escape  from  his  quarters ; 
e  contrary,  he  took  the  most  handsome  and  honourable  leave 
Die  of  the  master  of  the  establishment,  paying  him  rather 
than  a  week  in  advance,  and  expressing  the  most  flattering 
t  at  being  thus  suddenly  obliged  to  leave  a  residence  he  had 
eatly  enjoyed,  and  a  city  he  had  so  greatly  admired,  in  con- 
nce  of  a  letter  just  received  from  his  daughter,  announcing 
ainful  intelligence  that  his  beloved  wife  bid  "been  suddenly 
.  iH  and  wished  him  to  rejoin  her  instantly. 
-r.  Perring,  of  the  boarding-house,  received  both,  the  Acifla3R 
ae  farewell  with  great  politeness,  and  in  les»  t\iau  *  <$**** 
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of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  major,  bis  trunks,  and  his  pocket-book, 
were  on  board  tlie  Atalanta  steamboat,  bound  to  Albany,  to  which 
place  he  very  audibly  told  the  porter  he  was  going  in  the  hearing 
of  one  white  and  one  black  domestic  at  the  boarding-house. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

To  Albany,  however,  Major  Allen  Barnaby  had  no  more  intention 
of  going  than  to  Jericho.  Instead  of  committing  any  such  folly, 
he  very  deliberately  went  on  shore  at  the  spot  from  whence  he 
could  most  conveniently  reach  the  Springs  which  his  amiable  family 
honoured  with  their  presence,  and  arriving  there  late  in  the  evening, 
spent  the  interval  between  that  hour  and  morning  in  getting  hu 
party  ready  to  set  off.  Nobody,  however,  who  had  seen  him 
figuring  away  at  the  supper-table  as  a  first-rate  European  man  of 
fashion,  would  have  guessed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Nobody 
would  have  fancied,  that,  unless  he  had  contrived  to  take  himself 
oil'  faster  than  the  dear  friends  he  had  left  could  follow  him,  he  ( 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  exposed  to  a  very  dis-  \ 
agreeable  explanation.  He  was  in  high  spirits,  charmingly 
affectionate  in  manner  to  the  dear  creatures  he  had  rejoined,  ana 
altogether  so  extremely  agreeable,  that  the  party  at  the  table 
iVhote  very  much  regretted  to  find  that  his  stay  was  to  be  so 
voxntiously  short. 

Before  the  company  retired  to  their  respective  apartments  for 
the  night,  Major  Allen  Barnaby  took  his  son-in-law  aside,  and 
inviting  him  to  a  moonlight  promenade  in  the  front  of  the  hotel, 
made  him  by  a  few  words  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances which  rendered  an  immediate  ramble  westward  desirable. 
The  Don  showed  no  want  of  quickness  in  his  manner  of  receiv- 
ing this  intelligence,  and  promised,  with  a  greater  appearance  of 
courage  than  was  quite  usual  with  him,  that  he  would  take  care 
liis  Fati  should  be  ready. 

This  point  settled,  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the  house,  and 
soon  afterwards  my  heroine  and  her  spouse  were  ttte-a-teU 
together. 

It  was  the  lady  who  spoke  first. 

"What  in  tho  world  does  all  this  mean,  major?"  said  she, 
looking  a  little  as  if  she  intended  to  be  out  of  temper.  "  I  should 
like  to  know,  if  you  please,  what  reason  you  can  possibly  have  for 
insisting  upon  paying  everything  to-night,  just  as  if  we  had  not 
another  hour  to  stay  here  ?  " 

"  You  have  several  \io\r&  -more  to  %&K3\tisc%<YB5  dear^  and  I  hope 
you  will  pass  some  o£  tnera.  yxl  ^wa^w^  wqss&cj.  ^su\k^ 
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for  wishing  to  pay  everything  here,  honestly,  to-night  is,  that  I 
mean  to  go  away  very  early  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Good  heavens !  how  tiresome  you  are,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby,  with  a  flash  of  the  eye  that  showed  her  to  be  very 
heartily  provoked.  "  Just  as  we  have  got  acquainted  with  ever  so 
many  agreeable  people,  and  made  ourselves  perfectly  comfortable, 
you  come  down  upon  us  with  your  tyrannical  '  I  must?  which  just 
means  '  I  will,'  and  presto,  everything  must  be  packed  up  in  a 
moment,  and  off  we  must  go,  just  as  if  Fatty,  and  I,  and  Tornorino, 
were  so  many  blind  puppies  that  you  amused  yourself  by  carrying 
about  with  you  in  a  namper." 

"  Blind,  my  dearest  love ! "  exclaimed  the  major ;  "  you  really 
wrong  me  very  much ;  nothing  I  can  assure  you  can  be  further 
from  my  inclination  than  even  leaving  you  in  the  dark  for  an  hour, 
and  much  less,  my  Barnaby,  would  I  have  you  blind.  Listen  to 
me  for  a  very  few  minutes,  fair  wife,  and  I  will  shed  light  enough 
upon  the  business  to  make  you  see  just  as  clearly  as  I  do  myself." 

"  Some  more  of  your  pretty  gambling  exploits,  I'll  be  bound  for 
it,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  a  very  ominous  frown. 

"  Not  so,  my  love,"  he  replied,  with  great  gentleness ;  u  I  really 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  win  as  much  money 
by  gambling  since  you  left  me  as  would  excite  suspicion  in  a  lynx. 
But  if  you  expect,  my  beloved  Barnaby,  that  I  am  to  make  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  half  an  hour,  by  any  manoeuvre  to  which  I 
should  choose  to  invite  all  New  York  to  be  present  while  it  is  per- 
formed, and  that,  moreover,  I  should  stand  to  be  cross-examined  by 
them  afterwards,  if  you  expect  this,  my  charming  wife,  you  over- 
rate my  abilities." 

"  Ten  thousand  dollars ! ! ! "  exclaimed  my  heroine,  with  eyes 
and  hands  raised  towards  the  ceiling.  "Ten  thousand  dollars! 
What  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"I  am  talking,  my  dear,  of  the  sum  which  I  last  inserted 
within  the  leather  folds  of  my  pocket-book,"  replied  the  major, 
demurely.  uThe  which  sum,  although  in  very  dirty  American 
bank-notes,  I  would  willingly  submit  to  your  ocular  examination, 
my  dear,  were  it  not  that  I  feel  the  moments  to  be  rather  precious, 
and  that  I  am  awaro  you  must  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in 
order  to  be  ready  to  start  by  the  stage  at  five  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning." 

uYou  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  really  done  some  of 
those  smoking  fellows  out  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  then  set  off 
exactly  in  the  way  they  would  be  sure  to  follow  ?  Oh,  major ! 
major  !  we  shall  be  caught  at  last !  How  could  you  be  so  mad  as 
to  come  here  ?  " 

"  Chiefly,  my  dear,  because  I  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  the  very 
last  place  that  they  would  calculate  I  should  be  likely  to  come  to. 
And  secondly,  because  I  wished  to  have  the  honorox  ^^\>s^jgasass> 
of  attending  you  and  our  charming  daughter  on  W\a  ^r»»»b&»>b&&s 
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circuitous  tour,  which  I  intend  making  westward  through  this  glo- 
rious and  unequalled  country." 

"  I  do  believe  you  arc  mad,  major,11  said  his  lady,  lookiog  a 
good  deal  mystified,  and  rather  uncomfortable.  "  If  I  did  not 
known  by  experience,  that  drink  what  you  will,  you  never  get 
really  tipsy,  1  should  certainly  think  you  were  so  now." 

"  Then  you  would  be  greatly  mistaken,  Mrs.  Allen  Baraaby,'' 
he  replied.  "  I  confess  this  little  adventure  has  put  me  in  good 
spirits,  and  makes  me  appear,  perhaps,  rather  more  frolicsome  than 
ordinary,  but  you  may  trust  me,  my  dear,  my  vivacity  shall  not 
bring  you  into  any  scrape  whatever,  nor  myself  either.  So  set 
about  packing  up,  and  there's  a  good  woman,  and  then  we  will 
contrive  to  get  a  little  sleep,  if  we  can." 

"And  Patty?"  exclaimed  my  heroine,  suddenly  stopping  in 
the  midst  of  the  obedient  bustle  into  which  she  had  thrown  herself 
amongst  her  bags  and  boxes ;  u  how  on  earth  are  we  to  get  her  oat 
of  bed  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning?  to  say  nothing  at  all  of 
getting  her  luggage  ready !  Shall  I  go  to  her,  major,  and  try  to 
frighten  her  into  obedience?" 

u  Go  on  with  what  you  are  about,  my  dear,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, very  composedly,  endeavouring,  as  he  spoke,  to  assist  in  some 
of  the  needful  packing  operations  ;  "  I  have  taken  care  of  that 
Tornorino  knows  all  about  it,  and  he  has  engaged  for  their  both 
being  ready,  and  their  trunks  too." 

"  But,  major,"  again  exclaimed  his  wife,  and  again  suspending' 
her  activity  while  she  asked  the  question,  "  how  is  it  possible  you 
can  be  so  perfectly  at  ease  as  you  seem  to  be,  when  you  have  come 
oil"  with  such  a  sum  as  that?  What  in  the  world  should  prevent 
their  setting  off  after  you?  Hush!  what  noise  is  that?  Mercy 
on  me  1  "What  a  scene  it  would  make  if  they  were  actually  to 
follow  you  in  here,  like  a  felon  and  a  thief,  and  carry  you  to  gaol 
before  my  eyes ! " 

u  Don't  torment  yourself  by  any  such  fancies,  my  dear,11  he 
replied.  u  Take  care  how  you  put  in  that  beautiful  velvet.  That's 
the  dress  that  you  look  the  best  in,  and  of  course  I  have  a  particu- 
lar value  for  it." 

u  But,  major,"  persisted  his  wife,  after  giving  to  the  precious 
robe  all  the  care  it  demanded,  "  what  would  become  of  us  if 
these  people  should  follow  you  here,  and  actually  get  you  put  in 
prison  ?  " 

Seeing,  at  length,  that  these  anxious  doubts  and  fears  did  very 
seriously  impede  the  packing  process,  the  major  condescended  to 
calm  his  lady's  tender  anxieties  by  saying — . 

"  Be  contented,  wife,  when  I  tell  you  that  there  is  no  law  in 

the  land  that  can  trouble  me  for  the  next  two  months,  and  I  must 

truly  be  in  every  way  unworthy  the  happiness  of  possessing  yon 

for  my  wife,  were  I  foo\  eno\x$\  tvs>\»  to  ^  «<o&  <&^]&&£  way  by  that 

time." 
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The  major  was  out  of  luck.  This  last  speech  seemed  likely  to 
a  stop  to  the  packing  altogether. 

"  If  you  really  have  two  months  clear  before  you,  major,"  said 
wife,  u  why  should  we  be  kept  out  of  our  natural  rest  in  this 
■?  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  get  to  bed  this  moment,  if  that  is 
case.  Two  months !  Why,  leave  the  country  at  which  end 
will,  it  won't  take  two  months  to  get  on  board." 
The  major  now  began  to  look  as  if  he  would  not  like  all  this 
;h  longer. 

"  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,"  said  he,  "  you  may  remain  up  or  go  to 
,  whichever  you  happen  to  like  best :  and,  moreover,  you  may 
£,  or  not  pack,  as  it  may  happen  to  please  you.  Moreover, 
1  is  my  respect  for  your  will,  that  if  you  do  not  like  to  accom- 
y  me  on  my  projected  travels,  you  have  my  unconditional  con- 
;  to  stay  where  you  are.  But  J  leave  this  place  at  five  o'clock 
Qorrow  morning." " 

The  lady,  on  hearing  these  words,  renewed  her  labours,  and  as 
did  so  without  any  further  remonstrance,  the  amiable  major  at 
took  pity  upon  her  curiosity,  and  explained,  pretty  tolerably 
all  length,  the  whole  transaction  that  has  been  related  above. 
fas,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  injudicious  to  attempt  keeping 
ight  thinking  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  in  the  dark, 
1  for  an  hour,  for  the  instant  the  matter  was  properly  laid 
•re  her,  she  at  once  displayed  all  the  admirable  powers  of  her 
i  mind,  and  looked  upon  the  whole  transaction  with  the  calmly 
osophic  eye  of  wisdom. 

"  I  thank  you,  major,"  she  said,  "  I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
ing  at  length  made  me  understand  the.  nature  of  this  transac- 
.  Asa  jest  played  off  to  avenge,  as  it  were,  the  numberless 
ks  which  we  hear  of  as  practised  against  our  countrymen  it  is 
e  than  justifiable ;  and  in  that  light,  my  dearest  major,  it  com- 
lds  my  warmest  and  most  patriotic  admiration.  As  a  trial  of 
I,  too,  it  is  admirable,  truly  admirable !  You  know  my  prin- 
es,  my  dearest  husband,  and  how  very  highly  in  the  rank  of 
ues  I  class  every  effort  that  is  made  by  human  beings  from 
ives  of  family  affection,  and  a  wish  to  benefit  those  whom 
ire  has  made  dependent  upon  us.    This  consideration,  as  you 

easily  believe,  prevents  my  judging  too  harshly  of  the  little 
(ice  which  so  cleverly  doubled  the  sum  of  which  it  was  the  pur- 
)  of  those  stupid  men  to  defraud  you.    It  was  masterly,  Donny ! 

I  will  not  delay  a  moment  longer.  Never,  oh !  never,  may  I 
em  impediment  to  the  exertions  of  a  man  who  so  nobly,  so 
rely  perils  himself,  for  the  good  of  his  family ! " 
Having  pronounced  these  words  with  every  demonstration  of 
)  feeling,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  addressed  herself  once  more  to 
packing.  Yet  once  more  she  quitted  it; — it  was  but  for  & 
aent ;— -but  running  to  where  the  m^ox  «taxA  va.  ^&s>  *R*»  *&- 
ng  a  well-crammed  portmanteau,  a'hft  ^tatsw  tost  *stos>  **««»»> 
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Iris  neck  and  tenderly  kissed  him,  exclaiming  as  she  returned  to  her 
employment — 

■•  Excuse  me,  dearest  Donny,  but  my  heart  was  foil  to  over- 
flowing I    You  are  a  noble  creature,  and  not  to  love  you  is  im- 

lii'.-siblo!" 

1  *  •  •  *  * 

At  the  hour  appointed  on  the  following  morning  the  major  and 
his  lady,  the  Don  and  his,  together  with  all  their  travelling  appen- 
dant-.-*,  were  safely  stowed  in  a  stage  that  was  journeying  westward, 
ami  there,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXVUX 

ICoTirrxo  could  exceed  the  pleasant  hilarity  of  Major  Allen 
Barnaby's  spirits,  when  he  found  himself  once  more  on  board  i 
steamboat,  careering  westward  on  the  bosom  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  knots  an  hour,  his  pocket-book  crammed  with  bank- 
notes, and  nobody  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  having  any  more 
right  or  reason  to  guess  whither  he  was  bound,  than  he  had  to 
guess  which  way  the  wind  would  be  likely  to  blow  on  the  morrow. 
And  how  should  they,  since  he  did  not  know  himself?  His  lady, 
who  had  been  informed  with  the  most  perfect  conjugal  confidence 
of  the  real  state  of  his  finances,  was  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
delightful  harmony  of  spirits  as  himself ;  and  though  the  Don  and 
Patty  were  by  no  means  admitted  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
precious  source  from  whence  all  this  felicity  sprung,  they  both  of 
them  had  sufficient  acuteness  to  feel  quite  sure  that  all  was  going 
right  in  the  money  department,  and  that  such  being  the  case, 
they  would  be  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  come  in  for  their  share  of 
the  joke  also. 

"  They  may  be  as  secret  as  they  will,  Tornorino,"  said  Patty, 
as  she  watched  her  father  and  mother  laughing  vehemently  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  dock ;  "  but  if  I  don't  get  some  of  the  cream  of 
the  jest,  and  that's  the  money,  never  trust  me  more.     And  I'll  tell 
you  what,  my  Don,"  she  continued,  creeping  very  close  to  him, 
"  never  let  you  or  I  say  another  word  to  either  of  them  about  our 
acting.    As  to  papa,  he  is  a  doting  old  fool,  and  has  worked  him- 
self into  a  desperate  fright  for  fear  I  should  leave  him,  that's  the 
English  of  his  objections ;  but  as  for  mamma,  I  can  see  as  far  into  , 
a  mill-stone  as  she  can,  maybe,  and  all  the  fuss  she  makes  about  it, 
is  just  from  jealousy  and  tvoWyxti^\s£,    I  do  think  she  is  the  vainest 
old  soul  that  ever  wsX^wl^fc  «ME'0a.\  voMtabTa&Htv  of  my  coin? 
to  be  stared  at,  and  a&TKcre^  -wW%  &*>  ^wa.T«s«t  \o^  VatVs&. 
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0  to  show  her  old  face,  is  altogether  more  than  she  can  bear ;  and  so 

there  now,  the  murder's  out,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned." 
g        "  Mais  c'est  bete,  mais  bete,"  exclaimed  Tornorino ;  "  for  de 
^  old  lady  to  hope  herself  belle  comme  sa  fiUe ! " 

u  That's  all  right  and  true,"  returned  his  clever  wife,  who  besides 
having  made  great  progress  in  variousother  branches  of  human  learn* 
ing,  was  beginning  to  understand  very  tolerably  her  huBband's  com- 
posite language.  "  But  we  must  manage,  my  dear,  to  do  something 
more  than  just  to  find  out  that  de  old  lady  is  a  goose,  we  must  find 
out  also  how  to  feather  her  gay  gosling's  nest.  And  this  must  be 
the  scheme,  darling.  Whenever  papa  is  in  the  sort  of  humour  wo 
see  him  now,  we  must  coax  and  coax,  till  we  get  something  out  of 
him,  and  by  degrees,  if  we  save  it  all  up,  we  may  be  able  to  hoard 
enough  for  a  frolic,  as  the  folks  here  would  call  it,  and  then  be  off, 
my  darling ;  see  if  we  wont,  and  they  may  just  wait  till  we  want 
a  little  more  before  they  get  another  chance  of  seeing  our  two 
handsome  faces  again." 

Whether  the  accomplished  Tornorino  exactly  agreed  with  his 
lovely  lady  in  this  view  of  what  would  be  wisest  for  the  future,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  because  he  cautiously  avoided  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  confined  his  answer  to  a  fond  caress, 
which  was,  at  least,  as  far  removed  from  expressing  contradiction 
as  acquiescence ;  but  the  pretty  Patty  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
insisted  not  on  any  further  explanation,  but  presently  proposed 
that  they  should  join  their  gay  parents,  in  order  to  begin  the 
coaxing  process  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

"  How  I  do  love  to  see  you  laugh,  my  own  dear  papa,"  said 
Fatty,  passing  her  arm  within  that  of  her  father  as  he  leaned  over 
the  side  of  the  ship.  "  May  I  ask  what  it  is  about  ?  Ton  know,, 
pap,  that  I  love  to  laugh  too." 

"  It  was  just  about  nothing  at  all,  Patty ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
joke  was  one  that  you  would  not  understand,  for  it  had  something 
to  do  with  business,  and  I  am  sure  you  know  nothing  about  that, 
do  you,  darling?  "  said  her  loving  father. 

"  Why  I  know  this  much,  papa,"  replied  the  fond  daughter, 
looking  lovingly  up  in  his  face, "  I  know  that  when  people  look  so 
monstrously  pleased  when  they  are  talking  about  business,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  they  have  been  making  money  by  it.  What  do  you 
say  to  that,  pap  ?    Don't  you  think  I  am  right  ?  " 

"  You  are  so  far  right,  Patty,  that  nobody,  I  suspect,  would 
be  very  likely  to  be  found  laughing  when  they  were  discussing 
business  by  which  they  had  lost  money,"  replied  the  major, 
demurely. 

"  True  as  true,  darling  pap  1 "  rejoined  his  daughter,  looking 
very  intelligent ;  "  but  my  wit  goes  a  little  further  than  that,  for  I 
suspect  that  when  people  laugh  so  very  heartily^  tfcsss  \hm&»  ''taw* 
done  something  more  clever  than  merely  noAAa&x^ 

*  Well,  Mn.  Don,1'  replied  the  major, pmOoaxifcVaa  t&afS*^^ 
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ay  suspect  wliat  you  like,  you  look  too  handsome  to  be  quarreHei 

ith." 

uPo  I?"   she  cried,  clapping  her   hands  joyfully;  "then I 

.now  that  you  can't,  for  your  life,  refuse  to  give  one  little  tiny 

wenty  dollars  to  buy  me  a  new  cloak  and  bonnet.     Can  you.  pap? 

Can  you  refuse  your  own  poor  Patty,  who  has  not  a  single  cent  a 

the  wide  world  tliat  she  can  call  her  own  ?    Think  of  that,  pap! 

Is  it  not  shocking  ?    And  I  your  only  child,  too ! " 

"I  doubt  very  much  your  wanting  either  bonnet  or  cloak, 
Patty/*  said  her  father,  shaking  his  head  at  her ;  "  however,  I  hare 
no  objection  now  and  then,  as  you  pretty  well  know,  to  maket 
fool  of  myself,  in  order  to  please  you." 

Major  Allen  Barnaby  extracted  his  well-filled  pocket-book  from 
its  deep  receptacle  in  the  breast  of  his  coat  as  he  spoke,  and  draw- 
ing forth  four  notes  of  five  dollars  each,  presented  them  to  his 
daughter,  who  received  them  with  a  joyous  jump,  and  paid  for 
them  with  a  very  hearty  kiss. 

As  no  individual,  excepting  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  and  Bon  Tor- 
norino,  was  near  the  spot  on  which  this  transfer  took  place,  it 
never  occurred  to  the  parties  concerned  in  it  that  any  individual 
was  privy  to  it,  save  and  except  themselves,  and  those  immediately 
belonging  to  them.  But  in  this  they  were  mistaken.  Quietly 
seated  on  a  coil  of  rope,  which  was  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  ' 
Barnaby  race  by  a  huge  pile  of  portmanteaus  and  carpet  hags,  was 
an  old  long-legged  Yankee  lawyer,  who  might  have  been  supposed, 
even  if  they  had  been  aware  of  his  vicinity,  to  have  been  too  much 
occupied  by  the  newspaper  which  he  seemed  to  be  reading,  to  have 
any  eyes  loft  for  looking  about  him.  Such  a  conjecture,  however, 
would  have  been  altogether  erroneous ;  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton  was 
never  so  much  occupied  by  anything,  when  surrounded  by  his 
fellow-  creatures,  as  to  be  unable  to  look  about  him.  It  was  by  look- 
ing about  him  that  he  had  made  his  way  upwards,  from  a  very 
dirty  little  boy,  sweeping  an  office,  to  a  very  good-looking  gentle- 
man seated  at  the  highest  desk  in  it;  and  he  was  too  sensible  a 
man  to  leave  off  a  profitable  habit,  merely  because  it  had  been  d 
use  to  him ;  therefore,  though  he  was  now  a  very  rich  instead  of 
very  poor  man,  he  still  continued  to  find  out  everything  tto 
happened  within  his  reach ;  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  was  pret 
sure  to  find  it  answer. 

It  needed  no  ghost  to  tell  him  that  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  ▼ 
his  full  lips,  and  his  full  chest,  was  no  American ;  he  found  I 
out  before  he  had  turned  his  quid  once,  after  first  glancing  at  r 
And  having  made  this  discovery,  he  watched  him,  of  course, 
more  narrowly ;  for  there  \a  *  ^greafc  ^b&  tx^s^  Merest,  and 
often  more  profit  too,  in  toSsa^  <sofc  ^^V^^Sw^s^W 
wherefore,  concerning  a  femgus  toav  ^»9R^%.^te 
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he  New  Englander ,  and  suggested  notions  of  successful  trickery, 
r,  at  the  Very  least,  of  successful  barter. 

Now,  as  both  these  branches  of  human  industry  are  held  by  all 
genuine  Yankees  to  belong  to  them,  almost  as  a  monopoly  estab- 
lished by  nature  herself,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  Mr.  Gabriel 
Monkton  looked  at  Major  Allen  Barnaby  with  a  jealous,  if  not  a 
'  suspicious,  eye.    And  then  came  in  full  view  of  the  ensconced 
"  chewer,  the  blooming  Patty,  with  her  jumping  and  jollity,  her 
kissing  and  coaxing ;  and  then  the  plump  pocket-book,  and  a  very 
'  advantageous  side-view  of  the  contents  of  one  pocket  thereof.    The 
'  mind  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton  was  both  analytical  and  logical,  and 
J  he  never  suffered  these  noble  faculties  to  lie  idle  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present. 

•  He  perceived  that  the  notes  thus  made  visible  to  him,  were  the 
1  dear,  darling,  dirty  dollar-notes,  as  precious  to  his  heart  as  they 

•  were  familiar  to  his  eyes,  and  which  spoke  their  birth-place  and 
:  their  origin  in  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken.    Ergo,  this  store  of 

wealth  was  not  the  travelling  cash  of  an  English  Niagara  visitor, 
but  must  have  been  found,  if  not  made,  within  the  limits  of  the 
glorious  Union.  As  to  its  being  the  product  of  English  bills, 
bank-notes,  or  sovereigns  changed  for  convenience  into  American 
currency,  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  as  no  man,  in  his 
senses,  as  the  Yankee  meditator  well  knew,  would  change  English 
money  for  American,  if  he  could  help  it ;  and,  therefore,  the  pie* 
thoric  form  of  the  pocket-book  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt. 

"  How,  then,  did  the  fellow  get  together  such  an  accountable 
lot  of  States  paper  ?  "  (not  state-papers — this  change  in  the  position 
of  a  letter  would  have  rendered  the  question  one  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  the  questioner).  It  was  a  puzzle  that  no  unaided  guessing 
or  calculating  could  solve,  and,  therefore,  delightful  as  were  the 
sensations  enjoyed  in  his  present  retreat,  his  heels  being  thrown 
considerably  higher  than  his  head,  his  mouth  full  of  tobacco,  and 
the  uninterrupted  spittoon  around  him  as  extensive  as  his  heart 
could  wish — notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton  man- 
fully resolved  to  sacrifice  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  information  his  intelligent  mind  thirsted  to  obtain. 

With  this  view  he  continued  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
party  till  the  junior  couple  had  left  the  senior  one,  and  then  letting 
drop  first  one  leg,  and  then  the  other,  and  placing  his  light- 
coloured  beaver  on  his  head  in  such  an  angle,  as  gave  it  the  chance 
of  keeping  its  place  during  the  act  of  rising,  he  gave  a  sort  of  frog- 
like spring,  and  found  himself  once  again  in  the  much  less 
luxurious,  but  much  more  ordinary  position  of  a  human  being ;  in 
plain  English,  he  stood  upright. 

The  sound  produced  by  this  violent  <&&&£•&  c&  «.\Jc&w&s^  ^^M? 
Major  and  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  to  start,  on&  tvxrn  *ksa  \^s^&^ 
wards  him.     This  was  lucky,  for  it  served  »&  **»  v3^**** 
introduction. 
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u  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton,  witht 
conciliatory  sort  of  nod ;  "  but  I  expect  that  I  startled-your  lady 

a  bit." 

u  Not  at  all,  sir,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Allen  Baraaby, 
with  one  of  those  swimming,  swinging  courtesies  with  which  she 
never  failed  to  honour  every  new  acquaintance  ;  "  I  am  not  quite 
so  nervous  as  that." 

"  Fine  day  for  a  steam,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  having  ac- 
knowledged Airs.  Allen  Barnaby's  civility  by  a  bow ;  for  Mr. 
Gabriel  Monkton,  like  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  (as  long  at 
least  as  they  remain  on  their  native  soil),  never  addressed  his  con- 
versation to  a  lady  while  there  was  one  of  the  nobler  sex  near, 
"  and  a  capital  boat  this,  as  I  expect  you'll  allow." 

<;  Delightful,  sir !  Both,  both  delightful.  The  weather  and 
the  boat  too  are  worthy  of  America,"  returned  the  major,  with  a 
smile  of  great  amenity. 

"  I  expect  you  mean  the  United  States,  sir,  when  you  say 
America ;  for  we  can't  calculate  that  this  whole  quarter  of  the  world   * 
can  show  such  craft  as  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  weather."  ! 

'•  Unquestionably,  sir,  I  spoke  incorrectly,"  returned  the  cour-   \ 
tcous  uiaior ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  immense  disproportion,  in   t 
point  of  importance,  which  the  nation  properly  denominated  the   r 
United  States  of  America,  bears  to  the  entire  continent,  leads    (' 
Europeans  to  forget  that  the  quarter  of  the  world  called  America,     i 
contains  anything  else."  •« 

"  Likely  enough,  sir,  and  in  time  I  should  not  be  very  greatly     i 
surprised  if  all  the  civilised  portion  of  the  world  was  to  adopt,  and     | 
take  upon  itself  the  appellation  of  United  States,  owning,  one  and 
all,  maybe,  the  federal  authority  of  our  President.    There  are  con- 
siderable many  indications,  up  and  down  the  world,  in  many  di- 
rections, that  makes  it  look  probable,  we  think,"  said  Mr.  Gabriel    S 
Monkton.  i 

"  I  give  you  my  honour,  sir,"  returned  the  major,  ci  that  the     < 
same  idea  has  repeatedly  struck  me,  and  for  my  own  part  I  posi- 
tively think  it  would  be  the  salvation  of  nmnlriiifl.    Indeed,  with- 
out  some   measure  of  that   sort,  I  profess  I  don't  see  how  the 
existence  of  the  European  nations  is  to  be  preserved." 

"  Why,  on  this  side  the  water  we  are  all  pretty  well  come  to  the     .« 
same  notion,  that's  a  fact.    But  you  see,  sir,  before  anything  of     \ 
that  kind  could  be  acted  upon,  we  should  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
in  the  way  of  condescending  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  general      \ 
good,"  returned  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton.    "  There  is  no  denying, 
sir,"  he  continued,  with  the  modest  air  of  a  man  acknowledging  a      j 
weakness,  "  there  is  no  &fcTpj\ii£\J&afc\t  is  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
&y9  very  pleasant  and  agrse&NAfc-*  to\>fc  tofc  «3&.tac«mj&  of  all  the 
people  of  the  earth.    Butiicmcft^^^^^w^lM^Nft^ 
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eay,  hatching  them  out  of  their  present  egg-like  sort  of  imprison- 
ment, till  they  aU  fly  off  like  so  many  free-borns,  if  once  we  do  this, 
where  will  our  superiority  be  ?  All  the  world  will  look  then  to 
share  and  share  alike,  I  calculate." 

"  How  admirably  true ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  and  turning  her  great  eyes  towards  the  sky.  "  Is 
it  not  a  pleasure,  major,  to  listen  to  such  magnificent  ideas  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  excuse,  sir,  I  did  not  know  your  title  till  your 
lady  named  it,"  said  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton.  "In  the  English 
army,  I  presume,  sir  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  profession,  I  am  a  major  in  the  army,  and 
hold  also  an  appointment  on  the  staff,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
will  not  permit  my  being  long  absent  from  home.  It  is  a  sad 
punishment  for  an  enlightened  Englishman,  after  once  finding 
himself  in  the  United  States,  to  feel  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  leave 
them  again,"  said  the  major,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  expect  it  must,  sir,"  returned  ms  new  acquaintance. 

"Then  you  don't" calculate,"  he  added,  after  pausing  for  a 
moment,  "  upon  continuing  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
speculation  in  the  mercantile  line." 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  no  idea  of  the  kind.  My  duty,  unfortunately, 
calls  me  elsewhere." 

"  Then  you  are  only  here  to  take  a  stare  at  us,  I  guess,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Nobody,  I  expect,  counts  themselves  right 
down  well  educated  in  these  days  without  having  come  a  few 
thousand  miles  to  look  at  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton,  the  natural  harshness  of  his  adust 
countenance  a  good  deal  softened.  "It  is  pretty  considerable 
much  of  a  compliment  that  *,  I  don't  see  the  way  to  deny  it,  that's 
a  fact.    And  pray,  major,  may  I  ask  the  favour  of  your  name  ?  " 

Major  Alien  Barnaby  had  meditated  more  than  once  since 
leaving  New  York  upon  the  probable  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages of  once  more  making  some  little  alteration  in  his  name ;  but 
not  having  fully  decided  upon  the  measure,  he  was  now  in  a  man- 
ner compelled  to  decide  against  it,  for  he  instantly  remembered 
the  numerous  packages  which  bore  labels  which  it  would  not  do  to 
contradict,  and  he  therefore  answered,  though  perhaps  with  some 
little  shadow  of  hesitation — 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Allen  Barnaby.  Permit  me  to  present  to 
you  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby." 

The  Yankee  bowed  stiffly,  so  stiffly,  indeed,  that  my  heroine, 
who  had  rarely  in  the  course  of  her  eventful  life  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  draw  attention  to  herself,  soon  became  weary  of  finding 
herself  en  tiers  where  she  was  not  looked  upon,  aa  ^^rasfc^S^  'ssa* 
walked  off  to  a  sofa  near  the  stern  of  t\^  ^w&^\tfsw>  ^w***** 
looking  ladies  were  already  seated,  wlaom  d*&  fcaXtaswk  ^ssr^^> 
should  And  means  of  rendering  more  aocaaMte  ^Sawa.  ^^  ^5B* 
Gabriel  Monkton.  -  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXEX. 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  not  better  pleased  at  leaving  the  grim- 
looking  Mr.  Gabriel  Monk  ton,  than  he  was  at  losing  her  company. 
He  was  not  particularly  fond  of  ladies'  society  at  any  time,  and 
just  now  he  thought  the  wife  of  his  new  acquaintance  particularly 
in  the  way.  No  sooner  was  she  fairly  gone  than  he  changed  his 
tone  and  manner  entirely,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  national 
cross-examination,  to  which  all  strangers  are  subjected,  if  intended 
to  be  noticed  at  all. 

"  And  which  way,  I  wonder,  may  you  be  travelling,  sir,  in  order  - 
to  see  the  most  and  the  best  of  us? 

"  My  object  at  present,  sir,  is  to  see  something  of  your  magnifi- 
cent lakes." 

"  The  lakes  ?  Yes,  sir,  the  lakes  are  magnificent,  unaccountable, 
there's  no  doubt  of  it.  And  where  might  you  happen  to  start  from 
last?" 

"  Why  we  have  been  a  good  while  merely  travelling  about  mum 
place  to  place,  in  order  to  see  everything  without  allowing  ourselves 
time  enough  to  stay  very  long  anywhere,"  said  the  major. 

"  But  where  did  you  start  from  sir,  this  trip?  "  persisted  the 
Yankee. 

"  Why  positively  I  forget  the  name  of  the  place.  I  have  a 
dreadful  head  for  names,"  replied  the  Englishman. 

"  Indeed !  Well,  then,  what  was  the  name  of  the  last  place  you 
stopped  at,  that  you  do  remember  ?  " 

"  Oh !  Baltimore  was  the  last  place  at  which  we  made  any  con- 
siderable halt.  And  West  Point,"  added  the  major,  apparently 
much  delighted  by  the  sudden  recollection ;  "  yes,  I  remember, 
now,  we  passed  a  fortnight  at  a  place  called  West  Point  most 
delightfully."  4 

"Indeed?"  returned   Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton,  with  rather  a 
comical  accent.     "  Then  I  expect  that  though  you  are  from  the  old      * 
country  you  have  got  some  relations  or  connections  in  the  new 
one  ?  " 

"No,  indeed!  We  have  no  such  advantage,1'  replied  the 
major,  "  I  am  sure  I  wish  we  had ;  it  would  be  delightful  But 
why,  sir,  should  you  suppose  this  likely  ?  " 

"  Well  now,  in  point  of  fact,  I  can't  realise  the  notion  of  any  one 
who  has  not  got  relation*.,  dlte  as&onfc  the  lads  or  the  professors,       | 
*— J  can't  realise,  I  say,  «kj  ana  \>\&^»  *fc»  ^«afc  ^<sasfc  a  whole 
fortnight,  because  every t\nng  csmovva  ^O&sstfi  tasOofc  «3s^Ww*«. 
Aree  fours,"  observed  Mr.  ^^^^^^^  w«  ^ 
"That    is    perfectly  trx^  ce^s^>    ^Xsb^^S*  m»> 
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Barnaby,  with  a  good-humoured  smile ;  "  but  yet,  somehow  or 
other,  the  place  had  an  indescribable  charm  for  us.  Perhaps  it 
might  arise  from  its  striking  resemblance  to  a  favourite  scene  with 
which  we  are  familiar  at  home." 

"  In  the  way  of  a  military  college  do  you  mean,  sir,  or  just  in 
,-    point  of  location  ?  "  demanded  the  persevering  inquirer. 
■  "  Both,  my  dear  sir,  both,*1  replied  the  major,  readily.    "  I  have 

f    two  nephews,  whom  I  perfectly  adore,  at  our  military  establish- 

*  ment  at  Sandhurst ;   and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
j     extraordinary  similarity  of  the  scenery,  produced  a  most  remarkable 

*  effect  upon  us  all.    My  dear  wife,  who  is  in  all  respects  most  com- 
!     pletely  a  second  self  to  me*  was  inconceivably  touched  by  the  coin- 

*  cidence,  and  this  it  was  which  induced  us  to  remain  there  so 
*long." 

P  "  And  what's  the  name  of  the  great  river,  Major  Allen  Barnaby, 

what  answers  to  our  Hudson  at  our  college  ?  It  must  be  pretty 
1  considerably  larger,  I  expect,  than  they  have  set  any  of  your  rivers 
and  streams  down  in  the  maps ;  at  least  I  can't  say  that  I  have  ever 
*  realised  any  river  in  England  to  be  equal  to  our  Hudson.  What 
may  be  the  name,  sir,  of  that  one  that  runs  below  your  military 
establishment?  " 

"It  is  the  Thames,  sir,"  replied  the  major,  boldly,  "which, 
though  not  perhaps  quite  so  large  just  at  Sandhurst  as  the  Hudson 
is  at  West  Point,  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  noble  stream,  as  I  suppose 
you  know." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  everything  goes  by  comparison,"  returned 
Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton ;  "and  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  whether 
you  found  the  discipline  at  West  Point  as  much  resembling  your 
Sandhurst  as  the  location  does  ?  " 

"  I  should  say,  sir,"  returned  the  judicious  major,  "  that  the 
arrangements  of  all  kinds  at  West  Point  were  incomparably  superior 
to  ours ;  and  though  my  nephews  are  devilish  fine-looking  lads,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  allow  that  the  American  young  gentlemen  make 
altogether  a  much  finer  appearance.  They  carry  themselves  so 
admirably." 

"  Likely  enough,  sir,"  was  the  complacent  reply.  "  We  mostly 
reckon  that,  upon  a  fair  comparison,  and  an  honest  judgment,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  the  finest  race  that  Providence  has, 
as  yet,  created  upon  the  earth.  And  now,  sir,  may  I  take  the 
freedom  to  ask  which  way  you  are  going?  " 

"  Why,  upon  my  word,  sir,  I  am  hardly  aWe  to  answer  you," 

replied  the  major,  with  another  of  his  frank  and  pleasant  smiles. 

**  The  fact  is,  you  see,  sir,  that  we  are  travelling  so  wholly,  and 

solely  for  pleasure,  that  we  took  a  resolution  %fc  ^^^\^e^sssxs 

to  fix  upon  nothing,  but  to  go  just  lier^  ttaro,  wb&.  warr**?** 

whim  and  fancy  wight  dictate.     You  may  d^TA^V2^^5®^ 

is  the  way  to  enjoy  travelling."  .  ^  A  > 

"  Well,  I  don't  know;  it  may  fechsp  to  ■g<ffc«P»rS  * 
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country,  who  ain't,  I  expect,  particular  famous  for  knowing  yonr 
own  minds ;  but  we  American  citizens  prefer  for  the  most  put,  I 
calculate,  knowing  when  we  set  out  to  what  place  we  are  going," 
returned  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton,  with  a  queer  little  smile. 

"  Then  may  I  ask,  sir,  to  which  point  of  this  most  beautiful  lake 
you  may  be  bound,"  demanded  the  major,  gaily,  "  as  that  perhaps 
may  assist  mc  in  connng  to  a  decision.  I  should  be  delighted,  I  afenre 
you,  in  retaining  the  pleasure  of  your  society  as  long  as  possdWe." 

"  The  boat  stops  to  wood,  and  put  down,  and  may  be  take  up 
passengers  at  Cleveland,  and  it's  a  place  that  in  course,  like  all  oar 
towns,  has  its  beauties  and  recommendations,  but  nevertheless  it  i* 
not  desirable  to  stop  at  for  long,  in  comparison  of  Sandusky,"  to 
the  answer. 

"  Then  it  is  to  Sandusky,  sir,  I  "presume  that  you  purpose  going 
yourself?"  said  the  major. 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  Sandusky,1*  replied  the  other. 

Major  Allen  Barnaby  then  politelytouched  his  hat  and  walked  oJL 

Haying  marked  the  direction  which  his  lady  had  taken  when 
she  walked  off  before  him,  the  major,  with  very  proper  conjugal 
feelings,  took  the  same,  which  soon  brought  liim  m  sight  of  the  sofa 
where  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  taken  rerage,  and  on  which  she  sail    -. 
sat,  together  with  the  two  ladies  whom  she  had  found  there.    The    I 
excellent  husband's  amiable  feelings  in  seeking  her  were  hume-     < 
diately  rewarded  by  seeing  her  rise  from  her  place  the  moment  she 
perceived  him,  and  come  forward  to  take  his  arm.  t 

"  Well,  I  have  been  questioned  enough,  I  hope,  for  one  boat,"     ' 
said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  as  soon  as  they  had  moved  out  of  hearing. 
"  In  my  life  I  never  met  with  such  curious  people  as  those  two    : 
women."  1 

"  Then  I  hope  you  have  been  as  cautious  as  they  were  curious,     1 
my  dear  ?  "  said  the  major,  looking  a  little  anxious.    "  I  have  been 
undergoing  a  sharp  questioning  also,  and  my  answers  were  calcu- 
lated to  give  as  little  information  as  possible.    I  hope  and  trust  that 
yours  were  given  in  the  same  spirit,  for  it  would  be  rather  bus-     , 
v  picious  if  we  were  caught  telling  different  stories." 

"  Then  all  we  have  got  to  hope,  major,  is,  that  your  curious 
man,  and  my  curious  women,  do  not  belong  to  the  same  party ;  for 
as  sure  as  the  sun's  in  heaven,  I  have  answered  pretty  nearly  the 
9  truth  to  every  question  they  have  asked ;  except,  you  know,  just 
for  setting  oneself  off  a  little,  which  of  course  everybody  does  when  i 
they  are  talking  about  themselves  to  strangers ;  one  must  blaze  J 
a^a7  a  little  then  or  never ;  but  excepting  trying  to  make  them 
think  that  I  was  a  distant  T^ktion  to  blood  royal,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  I  give  you.  my  Yunoros  Wasfc  to&  \*3&  *.  ^a^Ja  lie." 

"  Then  I  give  you  my  \vonovan  ^ta».  K&^l&war&^^Efi&'v^ 
are  considerably  more  oi  aioo\  W^  W^T^^Si^ia 
g [I  told  you  L  Saratoga ^^CB^^2* 
better  theme  to  descant  u^onn  xnasx  tw  ^v™ * 
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where  we  came  from  and  all  the  rest  of  it,"  replied  her  husband, 
frowning. 

"I  never  said  a  single  syllable  about  yon,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby ;  "  I  only  talked  a  little  of  our  delightful  sea- 
son at  the  Springs,  and  I'm  sore  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
not  even  the  paying  for  it.  Besides,  it's  nonsense  making  a  fuss, 
Donny,  what's  done  is  done.  If  you  had  any  particular  lies  of 
your  own  that  you  wished  me  to  tell,  you  should  hare  said  so. 
You  know  perfectly  well,  my  dear,  that  I  consider  it  quite  a  matter 
of  duty  in  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  do  exactly  what  you  desire. 
However,  I  natter  myself  there  is  no  harm  done,  for  the  chances 
are  fifty  to  one  that  your  man  and  my  women  dent  belong  to  each 
other." 

u  Don't  they  ?  "  retorted  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  in  a  tone  much 
less  amiable  than  usual.    "  Just  look  to  the  right,  if  you  please." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  did  look  to  the  right,  and  thereupon  cer- 
tainly saw  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  she  had  thus 
expressed ;  her  fifty  to  one  would  have  been  a  losing  bet,  for  there 
stood  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton  in  the  very  closest  converse  with  the 
two  ladies  she  had  just  quitted,  evidently  listening  to  some  inform- 
ation they  were  bestowing  upon  him  with  great  attention ;  and 
what  made  this  circumstance  the  more  alarming,  was  that  the 
very  instant  she  turned  her  head  towards  them,  they  exchanged 
sinister  glances,  and  ceased  to  speak. 

The  major  was  evidently  much  annoyed,  but  his  usual  excellent 
judgment  prevented  his  indulging  himself  in  reproaches  to  his  ad- 
mirable helpmate ;  on  the  contrary,  he  said  to  her  with  the  same 
flattering  air  of  confidence  as  usual — 

"  We  have  certainly  got  into  a  scrape,  my  Barnaby,  with  these 
confounded  people,  and  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  get  quit  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  will  be  best,  too,  not  for  us  to  seem  confabu-  ' 
lating  and  consulting  together,  so  you  go  your  way,  and  111  go 
mine ;  but  remember,  we  must  both  of  us  carry  with  us  eyes  and 
ears,  which  may  be  more  profitably  used  than  our  tongues." 

So  saying,  he  walked  away,  leaving  his  penitent  wife  determined 

■  to  atone  for  her  indiscretion  by  keeping  so  sharp  a  look-out  as 

might  enable  them  to  guess  if  any  disagreeable  consequences  were 

likely  to  arise  from  her  having  given  one  account  of  their  party, 

and  her  dearly  beloved  husband  another. 

These  good  resolutions  were  soon  rewarded  with  the  success  they 
deserved ;  for  upon  her  retiring  to  the  ladies1  cabin,  and  turning 
into  one  of  the  little  beds  which  occasional  rough  weather  upon  this 
inland  sea  rendered  necessary,  she  speedily  found  herself  in  the  most 
favourable  position  possible  for  ascertaining  bare  tsssxOsv  \sss£s*& 
she  had  done. 

On  this  occasion  it  may  be  observe^  t\rcfc  ^^^^5ofs^^^ 
Jiarfy£ne,  and  on  the  bosom  of  Lake  'E.Tie  *a  «to^  J^^Lr^ 
as  the  gentle  canal  in  St  James's  Paxk.    IX,  ^*»  ****  XStf^ 
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any  feeling  of  indisposition  that  my  heroine  thus  withdrew  herself, 
drawing  the  muslin  curtains  between  herself  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  so  as  to  prevent  any  chance  of  her  being  seen ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  never  was  in  better  health,  or  with  spirits  more  on  the 
alert  to  catch  everything  which  might  come  within  reach  of  her 
ambushed  ear. 

Ere  she  had  remained  ten  minutes  in  the  retreat  thus  cleverly 
chosen,  two  young  ladies  entered  the  cabin  together,  one  of  whom 
she  immediately  discovered  to  be  the  youngest  of  the  two  curious 
fair  ones  she  had  encountered  on  the  deck. 

"  Oh  my  1  This  is  jam,  Arethusa,"  exclaimed  this  pretty  daugh- 
ter of  an  ugly  father,  for  she  was  in  truth  no  less  a  personage  than 
tne  BOie  heiress  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton.  u  We  shall  have  some 
capital  fun  this  frolic.  Fa  and  ma  between  'em  have  come  right 
down  upon  a  set  of  Englishers,  who  are  sailing  under  false  colours. 
There  never  was  such  a  man  as  pa,  I  expect,  for  catching  out  folks 
of  this  sort ! " 

"  Well !  I'm  sure  that  if  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  he  should 
just  liave  a  statue  for  it,"  replied  the  animated  Arethusa,  adding 
with  still  greater  energy,  "  all  the  English  are,  to  my  fancy,  first- 
rate  disgusting.  But  what  is  that  your  pa  has  found  out  this 
time?" 

"  Oh  my !  It  is  just  a  proper  Yankee  bit  of  cleverness,  I 
promise  you ;  but  I  can't  just  go  it  all  over  now,  'cause  I  must  go 
up  again  as  soon  as  I  have  fixed  my  curls,  to  help  ma  find  out  some 
more  if  she  can ;  but  I  can  tell  you  this  much,  that  pa  means  to 
watch  this  major,  as  he  calls  himself,  pretty  close,  and  swears  he 
shan't  go  on  shore  without  having  him  at  his  heels.  And  what's  to 
come  next,  I  can't  say,  but  pa  will  take  care  of  that ;  and  ma  says, 
that  she  calculates  upon  our  having  the  fun  of  seeing  'em  marched 
oft  to  prison.  Come  along,  Arethusa,  what  a  slow  girl  you  are !  I 
have  done  fixed  my  hair,  spit-curls  and  all,  before  you  have  done 
twiddling  with  your  collar." 

The  fair  friends  then  departed,  leaving  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  to 
meditate  on  what  she  had  heard.  She  did  meditate,  and  to  some 
purpose  too,  for.  before  she  again  squeezed  her  ample  person  through 
the  all  too  narrow  entrance  to  the  bed  on  which  she  reposed  herself, 
she  had  fully  arranged  the  mode  and  the  means  by  which  she 
should  extricate  her  husband  from  the  inconvenience  likely  to  arise 
from  her  having  stated  that  they  came  from  one  place,  while  he 
had  as  positively  declared  they  came  from  another. 

She  knew  better,  however,  than  to  make  her  way  up  to  the 
deck  by  the  stairs  leading  from  the  ladies'  cabin,  which,  might  per- 
chance betray  rather  too  ^ak^  to  \5aa  l<2Ka^\*^u.ties,  who  had 
just  tak>n  that  direction^  Ww -\x^acwRiO^  "Oafi^  \a&  <3ksssei^& 
place  of  their  late  conference 

the  dXlf  ffS^ 
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Tail  at  a  point  almost  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  retreat 
where  she  had  so  cleverly  lain  in  ambush ;  and  here,  having  for 
some  time  espied  her,  the  cautious  major  at  length  ventured  to  join 
her. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  taking  his  place  close  at  her  side,  and  placing 
himself  in  an  attitude  that  seemed  to  manifest  great  interest  in  the 
breaking  of  the  "  wavelets  "  against  the  planks  of  the  vessel,  "  well, 
have  you  made  any  discoveries,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Discoveries!"  she  repeated,  "I  believe  I  have  made  dis- 
coveries. But  never  mind,  Donny;  don't  agitate  yourself.  TO 
get  you  out  of  this  scrape,  as  cleverly  as  I  did  from  that  of  Big- 
Gang  Bank." 

She  then  hastily  but  very  intelligibly  recited  what  she  had  heard, 
but  upon  his  uttering  a  few  expletives,  indicative  of  some  slight 
irritation  of  temper  at  the  disagreeable  turn  the  adventure  seemed 
likely  to  take,  she  stopped  him  somewhat  authoritatively,  saying, 
with  an  uplifted  finger  and  a  flashing  eye — 

"Not  another  word,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  in  the  way  of 
reproach  or  complaining,  or  I  leave  you  to  your  fate !  Difficulties 
seem  but  to  excite  and  expand  my  genius,  and  I  feel  the  same 
happy  confidence  in  my  own  powers,  which  I  ever  have  done 
through  every  stage  of  my  remarkable  existence;. but  in  order  to 
enable  me  to  put  this  to  profit,  you  must  give  my  powers  full  scope, 
major.  If  you  will  let.  me  have  my  own  way,  and  do  exactly  wnat 
I  bid  you,  I'll  have  you  on  shore  at  Cleveland,  without  letting  that 
odious  scarecrow  of  a  man  know  one  bit  about  it,  any  more  than  that 
tall  chimney  there." 

"  Set  about  it,  then,"  returned  her  husband,  with  more  sharp- 
ness of  tone  than  was  usual  with  him,  for  he  was  in  truth  too 
thoroughly  vexed  at  the  result  of  her  tattling  communications  to 
be  at  all  disposed  to  encourage  the  vapouring  style  she  had  assumed. 
For  one  moment  she  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  seemed  doubting 
whether  she  should  resent  his  want  of  politeness  and  abandon  him 
to  his  fate,  or  generously  forgive  his  petulance,  and  again  extend 
her  helping  hand  to  save  him.  The  very  wise  second  thought 
which  suggested  the  impossibility  of  punishing  the  contumacious 
major  alone,  at  once  decided  the  question,  and  with  a  smile,  half 
playful,  half  reproachful,  she  said — 

"  Come,  come,  Donny,  no  sour  looks,  if  you  please ;  only  be 

fateful,  and  acknowledge  as  you  have  sometimes  done  before,  that 
am  your  good  angel,  and  I  will  take  care  that  you  are  a  free  man 
still." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  Barnaby,"  said  the  again  smiling  major,  "  if 
I  permitted  myself  to  doubt  for  a  moment  •&»&  tkj  tsaaasfc^s*  ^^&a 
one,  if  you  undertook  its  defence.    But  <w\&t  ULVtofc^o^^^^S 
you  propose  to  do,  my  dear  love?    IpTote^toi^^^^^2*1 
this  fosweBB  ia  a  very  awkward  one."  tl_  ^  ^  i 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  hia  ^vife,  c&eeA?.    ^^w^1"* 
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do  you  think  you  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  endure  wiii 
tolerable  composure  the  seeing  me  exceedingly  ill  again  ?  M 

"That  expressive  word,  again,  reassures  me,  my  charming 
Barnaby ;  for  it  at  once  turns  the  threatened  illness  into  an  admir- 
able jest.  But  do  you  really  think,  my  dear,  that  you  could  pat 
off  this  trick  again,  so  as  to  get  me  free  from,  this  devilish  steam- 
boat,  without  being  followed  by  this  grim  Gabriel?  " 

»  The  old  trick,  Donny,  with  the  assistance  of  a  new  one 
following  it,'*  she  replied,  u  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  do  all  we  want. 
But  I  don't  believe  it  is  quite  a  new  trick  either,  for  I  remember 
hearing  something  very  like  it  before ;  but  it  is  not  the  worse  fir 
that,  you  know,  if  it  serves  our  turn.  And  now  listen,  and  you 
shall  know  what  I  mean  to  do,  and  what  I  mean  yon  to  do.  Yoa 
will  see  me  presently  walking  down  the  ladies'  stairs  into  the  little 
cabin ;  when  I  get  there  I  will  wash  my  face,  you  know,  Dodbt, 
just  as  I  did  before,  and  when  this  is  done  I  will  crawl  up  agim, 
looking  very  poorly  indeed.  And  then  you  must  help  me  to  the 
sofa,  and  then  I  must  lie  down,  and  then  you  must  go  and  king 
Fatty  to  me,  and  then  I  must  send  her  to  borrow  one  of  the  ladies' 
smelling-bottles,  and  then  I  suppose  they  will  come  to  me,  when  I 
shall  take  care  to  make  them  understand,  that  heavenly  beautiM 
as  their  great  big  lake  may  be,  the  movement  of  the  boat  on  ft 
makes  me  very  ill  In  short,  I  shall  make  everybody  understand 
that  I  am  determined  to  land  at  the  first  stopping-place,  which  I 
understand  is  called  Cleveland." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  paused  for  an  instant  to  take  breath,  upon 
which  the  major  ventured  to  hint  that  he  greatly  doubted  if  the 
mere  circumstance  of  their  landing  at  Cleveland,  instead  of 
Sandusky,  would  suffice  to  distance  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton,  if  indeed 
he  were  as  determined  to  track  him,  as  the  language  she  had  over- 
heard seemed  to  indicate. 

A  whole  volume  of  scorn  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  my  heroine  as 
she  listened  to  these  words. 

"  You  doubt  it,  major,  do  you  ?  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
;.  dear,  I  doubt  it  too.  Depend  upon  it,  if  I  thought  he  could  be  so 
easily  put  off,  I  should  give  myself  no  further  trouble  about  the 
matter.  You  must  hear  a  little  more  first,  if  you  please,  before 
you  venture  to  decide  whether  my  scheme  will  answer  or  not. 
After  having  clearly  given  these  ladies  to  understand  that  I  mean 
to  land  at  Cleveland,  I  shall  declare  myself  unable  to  sit  up  any 
longer,  and  you  and  Patty  must  help  me  down  stairs,  and  lay  me 
upon  the  bed.  "Well  then,  imagine  us  all  down  there  as  snug  as 
possible—of  course,  \ou  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  whenever  any- 
thing happens  which,  take*  aavj  <&  ^ta&  \&&&i£  \^^»s^a,  into  the 


them  all  up.     Wo  «^Lj^^^\B»V«*«-^^i*" 
selves,  and  then  I  -wu*  a**8*  *oa 
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tf  and  all  that,  and  you  shall  pat  on  my  large  Leghorn  sun-bonnet  and 
J  white  lace  veil,  and  Fatty  shall  help  you  up  to  the  deck  exactly 
N  when  the  boat  stops,  which  they  say  is  just  when  it  is  getting  dark. 
JJj  The  passage  and  all  that,  you  know,  is  paid  already.  Tornorina 
|H  shall  go  with  you,  and  if  any  questions  are  asked  about *  the  Major? 
J  Patty  shall  say  that  you  are  going  on  to  Sandusky,  because  you 
■  expect  some  one  to  meet  you  there  on  business,  and  that  we  shall 
*  travel  by  land  under  the  escort  of  the  Don  to  join  you  there. 
What  do  you  say  to  this,  major?  " 

"  But  what  on  earth  is  to  become  of  you,  my  dear,  if  you 
remain  here  on  board  by  yourself?  "  demanded  the  major,  affec- 
tionately. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  about  me,  my  dear,"  she  replied, 
gaily.  "  There's  a  number  of  shabby-looking  women  on  board, 
and  I  mean,  as  soon  as  it  gets  dusk,  to  go  up  amongst  them  dressed 
quite  differently  from  what  I  am  now.  There's  that  old  tartan  cloak, 
you  know,  will  cover  me  up  completely,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in 
the  world  that  I  shall  get  out  of  the  boat  with  the  rest  of  the  riff- 
raff, without  any  single  soul  taking  notice  of  me.  You  know 
their  way  of  always  making  everybody  pay  at  the  half-way  station, 
and  that  prevents  anybody's  being  looked  after,  when  they  step  on 
shore." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  my  dear  Bamaby,  as  to  that,  and  I 
do  declare  that,  considering  the  hour  for  landing,  and  all  the  other 
circumstances,  I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  plot  should 
pot  succeed.  Besides,  it  is  your  invention,  you  know,  and  that 
gives  me  confidence,  for  everything  you  do  succeeds." 

"  Why,  I  must  confess,"  sue  replied,  "  that  I  have  rarely  taken 
it  into  my  head  to  plot  and  plan  without  succeeding.  However, 
though  I  take  credit  to  myself  for  the  invention,  or  at  any  rate  for 
the  adopting  it,  you  must  please  to  remember,  Donny,  that  a  good 
deal  of  its  success  must  depend  upon  yourself.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  this  fellow  expects  somehow  or  other  to  make  a  good  thing  of 
catching  you.  There  are  a  good  many  queer  tricks,  you  know, 
practised  in  this  country,  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  I  take  it 
these  Yankees  are  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  as  well  as  your  friends  at 
New  Orleans.  Perhaps  he  suspects  that  you  have  not  been  visiting 
their  glorious  and  immortal  institutions  for  nothing,  and  may 
hope  that  if  he  keeps  you  in  sight  for  a  day  or  two,  something  may 
turn  up  about  you,  my  dear,  which  might  make  somebody  or 
other  very  grateful  to  him  for  having  looked  after  you  a  little." 

"  And  that's  precisely  what  will  happen,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby, 
as  sure  as  your  graceful  and  ever  charming  form  hangs  over  thia 
rail.    So  far  you  understand  the  ckcumstaR<&&  *>i  \ta&  oaafc^R^g^ 
Section.    But  I  do  not  exactly  perceive  Ww  wk'J  sxsstfaaa  *&■  ^ 
own  peculiar  talents  upon  this  occasion,  can  \n  «ks  ^^  ^s®8^ 
enabling  us  to  avoid  the  catastrophe  ^e  an&cv&sfcfc"         v*>^ 
"Your  own  peculiar  talent,  Bonny,  tm*  ^***  *** 
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necessary  to  get  you  into  the  scrape  than  out  of  it ;  nevertheless, 
my  dear,  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  your  general  cleverness 
and  ability,  to  feel  assured  of  your  passing  with  more  than  credit, 
-with  honour,  through  that  part  of  the  business  which  must  inevi- 
tably fall  to  your  share,"  said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby. 

"  And  pray  what  part  of  the  business  may  that  be,  my  dear?  n 
demanded  the  major.  M  If  it  means  the  walking  under  your  gar- 
ments with  equal  grace  to  yourself,  I  must  fail ;  the  thing  is 
impossible." 

"  Tranquillise  your  spirits,  my  love,  on  that  point,"  returned 

the  lady,  with  a  playfully  tender  smile ;  "  nothing  of  the  sort  will 

be  necessary.    In  about  two  hours  it  will  be  quite  dark  enough  for 

you  to  walk  as  you  will  under  my  garments,  without  any  eye  being 

likely  to  perceive  the  difference.    Your  part  of  the  acting  most 

take  place  immediately.    After  you  have  left  me  upon  the  sola 

with  ratty  listening  to  my  groans,  you  must  assume  a  very  unfond 

and  unfeeling  air  (foreign  to  your  heart,  my  love,  of  course,  but 

absolutely  necessary  to  your  circumstances),  and  having  sought 

and  found  your  agreeable  new  acquaintance,  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton, 

you  must  tell  him  that  I  am  horribly  sick,  and  then  you  must 

swagger  a  little  about  the  horrid  bore  of  travelling  with  women, 

and  then  you  must  swear  that  you  would  not  miss  seeing  the 

person  you  are  to  meet  at  Sandusky  for  all  the  sick  women  in  the 

world,  but  add,  with  some  little  show  of  softer  feeling,  that  for  all      | 

that,  you  are  not  such  a  brute  either,  as  to  insist  upon  my  going 

on ;  and  then  you  may  speak  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  Torno- 

rino,  and  the  perfect  satisfaction  with  which  you  can  trust  me  to 

his  care,  and  to  that  of  my  daughter.    It  is  in  this  scene,  my  dear 

major,  that  you  must  display  the  talent  for  which  I  give  you 

credit.    When  you  have  performed  this,  you  must  conclude  by 

telling  him  that  you  must  intrude  into  the  ladies1  cabin  in  order  to 

apprise  the  ladies  of  your  party  that  they  must  land  at  Cleveland 

without  you ;  and  then  you  may  walk  off  to  find  us,  taking  care 

ostentatiously  to  proclaim  as  you  go,  your  regret  at  the  necessity 

>  which  obliges  you  to  take  the  liberty  of  entering  that  apartment, 

and  taking  care  also  that  Gabriel  does  not  lose  sight  of  you  a 

moment  sooner  than  is  absolutely  necessary.    Five  minutes9  retreat 

with  Patty  and  me,  will  suffice  for  your  toilet.     You  must  make 

our  good  Tornorino  understand  his  part  in  our  little  domestic  drama, 

and  school  him  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  as  soon  as  the 

boat  reaches  Cleveland.    He  must  give  you  his  arm  through  the 

gentlemen's  cabin,  the  stairs  from  which  open  upon  the  deck  close 

to  the  gangway  by  ^rt&diVhgy  ^  Lahore.    I  shall  follow  at  some 

distance  after,  witn.  a  \nkq&&  mA  \s&s&&0S&fc  ^^  o£  tihe  market 

women  :  and  of  course  youwcfcTKs&fc  ^l^\fc\s^^^^&fe.si 

tnp     hut    dPTKsnd  upon,  it  1  ^n&  \afca  ^s^  «*^  *»**  s&tss^ 
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what  do  you  say  to  it  ?  Do  you  feel  competent  to  undertake  your 
part?" 

"  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  do,"  he  replied ;  u  so  now 
let  us  begin.  Move  the  first,  is  your  descending  to  the  cabin,  in 
order  to  remove  that  slight  and  unnecessary  addition  to  your 
charms,  which  fashion,  my  dear  love,  has  induced  you  to  adopt* 
Go,  then !  and  relg  upon  it -that  I  shall  neither  mistake  the  order 
of  the  subsequent  scenes,  nor  forget  my  cue." 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  the  spirit  of  active  obedience  which  she 
read  in  her  clever  husband's  eye,  she  gave  him  an  approving  nod, 
and  moved  off. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

It  was  impossible  for  Major  Allen  Barnaby  to  watch  the  painful 
languor  of  movement  with  which  his  charming  wife  withdrew  from 
bis  side  without  admiration.  Long  as  he  had  been  her  husband,  he 
really  did  admire  her  exceedingly.  Nor  was  the  feeling  of  that 
light  and  idle  kind  which  leads  to  nothing.  He  felt  all  her  claim 
upon  his  ready  co-operation  in  the  scheme  she  had  sketched  out, 
and  instantly  began  his  share  of  the  work  by  seeking  Tornorino, 
and  explaining  to  him  both  the  business.he  had  to  perform,  and  tho 
reason  for  it. 

This  was  not  a  sort  of  business  on  which  the  graceful  Don  was 
at  all  likely  to  be  dull  of  comprehension,  and  the  major  left  him, 
on  seeing  his  pale  and  trembling  "  Barndby  "  emerge  again  from 
the  ladies1  cabin,  quite  satisfied  with  the  ready  acquiescence  he 
expressed.  In  the  next  moment  the  attentive  husband  was  by  his 
pallid  lady's  side,  and  having,  according  to  order,  laid  her  gently 
upon  the  sofa,  he  bustled  off  to  seek  his  daughter.  And  now  it  was 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  arose. 

Patty,  upon  being  assured  that  her  mother  was  sea-sick,  or  lake- 
sick,  and  desired  her  assistance,  burst  forth  in  her  usual  style  of 
free  remonstrance  upon  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  she  could 
do  her  any  good. 

"  Lor,  papa ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  how  you  do  spoil  her !  I  don't 
believe  she's  any  more  sick  than  I  am.  Why,  she  eat  like  a  wolf 
at  breakfast.  I  do  wish  you  would  let  me  alone,  papa.  I  want  to 
stay  here  till  Tornorino  comes  back ;  .he  said  he  was  only  going  for 
a  minute,  and  he'll  think  I  am  tumbled  overboard^  if  ha  &*&  \*& 
find  me  here."  _ 

It  has  been  hinted  before,  that  tlie  may*,  twm^JA^)^ 
ing  of  paternal  weakness,  did  not  wish  t\u&\a&  toa^aJ^  ^rt 
B*fe  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  maxxoaxrroxi^  V> ^iw»-  ^ 
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rionally  found  himself  compelled  to  have  recourse,  when  his  affee-  I 
tionute  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  family  induced  him  to  practise  } 
any  trifling  irregularity  in  his  monetary  transactions.  It  was  this  : 
feeling  winch  now  embarrassed  him.  Patty,  as  everybody  knoirc, 
was  a  very  quick,  intelligent  young  woman,  and  a  very  few  words 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  her  comprehend  the  whole  business; 
but  Major  Allen  Barnaby  did  not  like  to  speak  these  few  words. 
Ho  knew,  however,  that  the  co-operation  of  his  daughter,  in  the 
rather  hazardous  scheme  now  afoot,  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
therefore,  after  looking  at  her  with  an  air  of  perplexity  for  half  a 
minute,  he  said — 

11  Come,  come,  Patty,  you  must  not  only  be  a  good  girl,  but  a 
very  particularly  good  girl  just  now,  or  we  shall  get  into  a  worse 
•crape  tlian  you  think  for.  After  you  all  left  New  York,  I  got 
among  a  set  of  worthless  chaps,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  help 
doing  sometimes  in  a  strange  country,  and  we  got  quarrelling,  and, 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  one  of  the  fellows  insisted  upon  it  that  I 
should  light  a  duel  with  him,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  ended 
fatally.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  I  have  bees 
told  since,  that  the  United  States  government  never  forgives  a 
man  who  kills  another  in  a  duel,  and  I  am  therefore  now  in  the 
greatest  possible  danger  of  being  taken  up  and  executed." 

"  Lor,  papa !  How  horrid ! "  exclaimed  Patty,  looking  a  fittk 
terrified ;  "  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  ma's  being  sick  ?" 

"  A  great  deal,  my  dear,  as  you  will  find,  if  you  will  but  have 
patience  to  listen  to  me,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  discovered  within 
this  hour,  Patty,  that  I  am  suspected  by  a  man  on  board,  and  my 
only  chance  of  saving  myself,  is  by  getting  on  shore  disguised  as  a 


woman." 


"Oh,  goodness!  What  fun!"  exclaimed  Madame  Tornorino, 
clapping  her  hands  with  an  air  of  great  hilarity.  "  But  lor,  pa  I 
they'll  be  sure  to  find  you  out." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear,"  said  the  major,  gravely ;  u  but  this  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  my  family  assist  me." 

He  then  explained  to  her  the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to 
proceed,  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  silence  and  caution  amongst  them  all,  and  the  con- 
versation ended  at  last  by  her  saying  in  a  whisper,  but  very 
earnestly — 

"  Well,  pap,  it  shant  be  my  Fault  if  you  are  hanged,  you  may 
depend  upon  that." 

Perfectly  contented  by  this  affectionate  assurance,  the  major 
then  dismissed  her,  and  the  subsequent  scenes  of  the  drama  fol- 
lowed exactly  in  t\is  otfas  -vYa-Ok'Ntc*.  &&srl  Baxnaby  had  laid 
down,  and  without  any  Yfcm&erat^  -tfa&taHot  o^  \Joa  ^a&  *k^k& 
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with  a  languid  air  from  the  ladies*  cabin,  and  began  his  hazardous 
progress  through  the  long  saloon  appropriated  to  the  gentlemen. 

Nothing  could  possibly  be  better  than  the  arrangement  of  his 
drapery.  The  large  shawl  thrown  over  his  shoulders  completely 
disguised  the  outline  of  his  person ;  and  perhaps  no  man  of  his  age, 
measuring  five  feet  ten  and  a  half,  ever  contrived  to  contract  his 
limbs  more  skilfully  than  did  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  as  he  slowly 
moved  onwards.  It  was  probably  the  perfect  success  with  which 
he  enacted  his  wife's  attitude  as  he  drooped  his  head  a  little  on  one 
side,  while  his  feathers  and  flowing  veil  drooped  also,  that  overset 
the  gravity  of  Patty,  which,  till  that  moment,  she  had  sustained 
admirably,  but  then,  for  one  short  moment,  she  forgot  herself,  and 
exclaiming  aloud,  "Oh!  my  goodness,  how  funny!"  she  clapped 
her  hands  in  her  usual  joyous  style,  and  laughed  outright. 

The  admirable  presence  of  mind  of  the  Don,  however,  prevented 
any  fatal  effects  from  this  thoughtless  sally. 

"  Der  is  nothing  to  laugh,  my  lof,  in  de  sickness,'1  he  said, 
shaking  his  head  very  gravely,  while  the  really  suffering  major 
uttered  so  sad  and  womanly  a  sigh,  that  if  anybody  had  thought 
about  them  at  all,  it  could  only  have  been  to  deprecate  the  hard- 
hearted levity  of  the  young  woman,  who  could  find  amusement  in 
her  feeble  mother's  sufferings.  Fortunately,  however,  the  two  or* 
three  persons  who  were  scattered  through  the  long  room,  were  too 
much  occupied  by  their  own  concerns  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
group,  and  they  made  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  just  as  the 
first  rush  of  the  persons  intending  to  land  at  Cleveland,  was 
elbowing  and  shouldering  its  way  across  the  plank.  Either  from 
the  fear  that  a  too  close  juxtaposition  with  those  who  were  jostling 
one  another  as  they  crossed,  might  betray  him,  or  eke  from  the 
wish  to  be  perfectly  consistent  in  the  representation  of  his  assumed 
-character,  the  major  held  back  for  a  moment,  till  a  dozen  or  so  of 
the  most  eager  had  passed  the  plank  ;  then,  still  preserving  with 
admirable  steadiness  of  demeanour,  the  timid  nice  of  a  suffering 
woman,  he  too  crossed  it,  Tornorino  very  carefully  stepping  back- 
wards as  he  preceded  him,  and  the  penitent  Fatty  following, 
looking  as  grave  as  a  judge. 

In  this  manner  they  very  safely  reached  the  bank ;  but  just  as 
the  delighted  major  felt  Ins  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  sod,  and 
while  he  was  thinking  that  he  might  now  venture  to  recover  him- 
self a  little,  and  take,  under  shadow  of  the  darkness,  a  tolerably 
vigorous  step  forward,  he  felt  a  somewhat  heavy  arm  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  fully  expected  in  the  next  moment  to  see  the  long 
visage  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton  peering  at  him. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you,  ladies?"  said  a  voica  ^"as&^aat^ 
which  even  at  that  moment  of  agitation  \ie  tdfc  c«\»Bfl\.",«*&^5*»*3&a 
voice  of  the  dreaded  Gabriel.     "  You  seem  *  Tattflto  \*s*f&kssss»v* 
think,  and  if  lean  be  of  any  service,  yo\i  tq«S  cothsdk^-?^*     .. 
These  very  obliging  words,  added  "by  ^»  «**  "****** 
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though  certainly  not  that  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton,  did  not  appei 
to  the  major  to  be  perfectly  unknown,  caused  him  to  turn  his  head 
towards  the  speaker,  and  even  to  hazard  the  danger  of  rendering 
visible  the  "  peard  under  his  muffler,"  by  raising  his  veil  for  t& 
purpose  of  obtaining  as  good  a  view,  as  the  waning  light  would 
permit,  of  the  features  of  this  courteous  stranger. 

On  turning  his  eyes  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  voice 
came,  he  perceived  a  stout-looking  country- wife  sort  of  a  body, 
with  a  shabby  old  bonnet  pulled  low  over  her  face,  a  very  worn- 
out  shawl,  a  common  cotton-gown  pulled  up  through  the  pocket- 
holes,  and  a  pair  of  fat,  naked  arms,  with,  sleeves  pushed  op 
considerably  above  the  elbow. 

The  woman  stepped  back  as  soon  as  the  major's  eye  fell  upon 
her,  and  addressing  ratty,  who  followed  close  behind,  said— 

"  You  are  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  upon  my  word.  Would 
you  like  to  have  your  fortune  told,  miss  ?  " 

"Miss!  indeed  I1'  cried  the  indignant  married  woman,  who 
even  in  that  moment  of  peril  could  not  permit  such  a  blunder  to 

fas  unnoticed.  "  What  a  fool  of  a  woman  you  must  be,  to  fancy 
am  an  unmarried  girl !  We  don't  want  any  of  your  help,  yon 
may  depend  upon  that,  so  you  may  get  away,  and  let  us  walk  on 
by  ourselves  in  peace  and  quiet." 

"  Walk  on  m  peace,  my  pretty  dear,  by  all  means,"  said  the    \ 
woman ;   "  but  don't  be  so  fond  of  quiet  as  to  send  off  good 
company." 

"  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  notwithstanding  the  very  good  reasons 
he  had  for  wishing  to  advance  beyond  the  reach  of  a  recall  from 
the  steamboat,  nevertheless  lingered  on  the  way  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  above  dialogue,  and  when  it  had  reached  this  point,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and  having  looked  round  him  on  all  sides  without 
perceiving  any  one  pursuing,  or  appearing  particularly  to  notice 
them,  he  cautiously  pronounced  the  word  "  Wife ! "  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  ear  of  the  female  who  had  thus  beset  Fatty. 

"  It  is  not  every  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  mother,"  said 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  from  beneath  the  humble  weeds 
of  the  seeming  stranger  ;  "  nevertheless,  a  runaway  gentleman,  it 
seems,  may  know  his  own  wife. 

"  How  could  you  be  so  stupid,  Patty  ?    However,  this  is  no- 
time  to  stand  mumming  and  making  fan,"  continued  my  heroine, 
for  she  indeed  it  was,  who  had  thus  unceremoniously  addressed  the 
party.     "  Look  along  the  road,  major,"  she  added,  applying  herself 
to  the  ear  of  the  tall  lady  who  still  rested  on  the  arm  of  Don 
Tornorino.     "  Look  along  the  road,  and  you  will  see  in  what  direc- 
tion the  danger  lies.    Yow.  «ul  I  mvi&t  not  go  that  way.    Stop  one 
minute,  all  of  you,  and  "L^nXV  X^k^oNx^oak  \ss»s&»  \*>  3awa,   Yoa 
and  I.  Madame  reA^era-MAAa^^Tox^  \pak.\**fefe  wss&*<s>n* 
the  shelter  of  thatpaxtto^ttV?  ^^YA^^^^^J?^^^ 
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we  may  contrive  both  to  hide  ourselves  till  the  steamboat  is  off 
again ;  and  then,  by  the  help  of  this  basket  and  bundle,  make 
ourselves,  both  of  us,  more  fit  to  be  seen.  You,  Tornorino  and 
Patty,  must  immediately  run  back  to  look  after  the  luggage.  Here 
is  some  silver  for  you  to  pay  one  of  those  porters  there  that  are 
galloping  with  their  trucks  down  to  the  landing-place  to  look  after 
a  job.  When  you  have  got  everything  on  shore,  five  trunks,  two 
portmanteaus,  three  hampers,  and  four  carpet-bags,  remember, 
when  you  have  got  it  all  together,  take  it  to  the  first  handsome- 
looking  hotel  you  come  to ;  there,  look,  Tornorino,  it  must  be  that 
house  where,  dark  as  it  is  getting,  you  can  distinguish  so  many 
people  before  the  door.  Take  all  the  things  there,  and  as  soon  as 
you  have  heard  the  bell  ring,  and  seen  the  boat  fairly  off,  the 
major  and  I  will  come  strolling  up,  as  if  we  had  but  just  that 
minute  stepped  on  shore,  and  you  and  Patty  had  better  be  on  the 
look-out  for  us." 

a  Even  Patty  seemed  at  this  moment  to  feel  that  it  was  a  master- 
spirit who  thus  rapidly  dictated  what  was  to  be  done,  and  with  a 
greater  degree  of  passive  obedience  than  was  at  all  usual  to  her,  she 
quietly  placed  herself  by  her  husband's  side,  took  hold  of  his 
offered  arm,  and  without  another  word  being  spoken  by  any  of  the 
party,  they  divided,  and  marched  off  exactly  as  my  ready-witted 
heroine  had  commanded. 

The  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality  could  not  have 
enabled  this  admirable  woman  more  judiciously  to  select  a  spot  for 
arranging  the  attire  of  herself  and  husband  than  the  one  which  she 
had  thus  instinctively  chosen ;  no  eye,  no  sound,  no  even  imagined 
danger,  occurred  [to  scare  or  interrupt  them,  and  several  minutes 
before  the  parting  bell  of  the  steamboat  was  heard,  they  were  both 
of  them  attired  in  all  respects  exactly  as  they  had  been  when  they 
first  stepped  on  board  her.  The  interval  of  waiting  which  fol- 
lowed was  gratefully  employed  by  the  major  in  expressing  to  his 
charming  wife  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  admiration  and  tenderness 
which  her  admirable  conduct  had  inspired.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could 
be  more  amiable  than  the  manner  in  which  these  sentiments  were 
uttered  and  received ;  Major  and  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  were  indeed 
a  perfect  pattern  couple. 

The  signal  for  which  they  had  waited  having  been  at  length 
heard,  and  sufficient  time  allowed  for  the  little  wharf  near  which 
they  had  to  pass,  to  have  recovered  its  usual  tranquillity,  the 
excellently-matched  pair  walked  forth  from  the  shelter  of  the  lofty 
catalpa  trees,  beneath  which  they  had  repaired  their  toilets,  and  one 
f»lpw  the  bag,  and  the  other  the  basket,  with  the  careless  air  with 
™c^^fcive-ininded  travellers  do  take  bags  and  baskets  on  quitting 
f*™J>oatfl,  they  sauntered,  arm-in-arm,  first  to  the  wharf,  and 
\fo-f*~om  the  vrharf,  with  the  aspect  and  manner  of  intelligent  and 
** *  etxvtigers,  desirous  of  looking  about  them,  and  seeing  every- 
v  tha/to  WaB  to  jbe  seen.  ° 
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In  tliis  manner  they  approached  tho  Washington's  Head  hotel, 
at  tU  door  of  which  they  found  tho  grinning  Patty,  and  her  mere 
puUr- minded  spouse,  who  both  greeted  thein  at  the  same  momeDt; 
th-  1-  ■:  mer  by  clapping  her  hands,  and  exclaiming,  u  Well  done,  ma 
and  pa !    If  you  ain't  two  good  ones  1" 

The  latter,  by  gently  observing  that,  "  All  de  tings  were  com, 
and  munis  bespeak." 

Never  had  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  walked  up  a  room  with  more 
dignity  than  she  now  did  that  of  the  table  d'hote  of  the  Washing- 
ton V  Head.  It  was  nearly  impossible  at  any  time  that  she  could 
pass  unnoticed,  so  peculiarly  striking  were  her  person  and  demeanour, 
bii !  it  now  was  less  possible  than  ever.  The  triumph  of  sneces, 
tin1  pride  of  geniuB,  and  the  consciousness  of  noble  daring,  bright- 
eneil  Iut  eye,  and  rendered  firm  her  step.  Every  eye  in  the  room 
wa-  fixed  upon  her.  The  observant  major  saw  this  and  trembki 
Ihit  the  same  benignant  destiny  which  had  bestowed  my  heroine 
ujxhi  him  as  a  wife,  seemed  to  guard  him  at  this  happy  moment 
from  any  accident  which  might  render  this  blessing  abortive;  for 
not  one  of  the  passengers  who  had  accompanied  them  from  Buffalo 
was  in  the  room,  or  even  the  houst.  Of  those  who  had  landed,  by 
far  the  greater  number  had  returned  on  board;  and  of  the  rest, 
some  had  gone  at  once  to  their  homes  in  the  town  of  Cleveland,  and 
th«.'  rest  to  some  other  of  the  hotels. 

It  was  not  immediately,  however,  that  even  our  bold  major 
ventured  to  look  about  him  sufficiently  to  ascertain  this  important 
and  very  agreeable  fact;  but  at  length,  as  his  modest  glances 
reached  further  and  further  round  the  room,  he  felt  delightedly 
convinced  that  so  it  was.  Anything  more  genial,  more  domestically 
sociable,  more  liberally  cheering  than  this  supper  at  the  Washing- 
ton's Head,  Cleveland,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Tho  major 
ordered  champagne,  the  ladies  declared  it  first-rate,  and  the  Don, 
whose  happy  temperament  never  quired  anything  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  felicity  but  the  absence  of  want  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  presence  of  all  such  good  things  as  his  taste  particularly 
approved,  was  perfectly  touching  in  his  manner  of  partaking  hi 
repast ;  and  when  he  said,  as  the  last  drop  was  drained  from  the 
second  bottle  into  the  glass  of  his  august  mother-in-law — 

"Ah,  ma!  one  little  drop  more  for  my  Pati!"  it  would  have 
required  a  much  harder  heart  than  that  of  the  major  to  have  with- 
stood the  hint.  A  third  bottle  of  champagne  was  accordingly 
ordered,  and  when  it  had  vanished,  and  not  till  then,  my  heroine 
and  her  fair  daughter  retreated  for  the  night,  leaving  the  majorand 
his  son-in-law  to  talk  over  the  adventures  of  the  last  few  days. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

It  can  surprise  nobody  to  hear  that  Mrs.  AHen  Barnaby  did  not 
rise  very  early  on  the  following  morning.  She  really  had  exerted 
herself  greatly  through  the  eventful  day  which  had  been  passed  on 
board  the  steamboat,  and  even  the  very  act  of  taking  what  she 
felt  to  be  needful  refreshment  afterwards,  contributed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  lengthened  rest  on  the  following  morning.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  till  past  ten  o'clock  on  that  morning,  that  my  heroine  was 
seen  majestically  descending  the  stairs  of  the  hotel,  adorned  with 
very  considerable  care  and  elegance,  and  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  perfectly  radiant  from  the  effect  of  the  meditations  in 
which  she  had  indulged  during  the  time  she  had  employed  in  dress- 
ing. Her  position  was,  in  truth,  at  this  moment  such  as  could  not 
fail  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  any  woman  possessed  of  such  a  mind  as 
hers.  No  philosopher,  whether  ethical,  moral,  or  military,  could  be 
more  aware  of  the  .sinewy  species  of  strength  and  power  given  by 
money,  than  was  my  heroine ;  and  never  had  she  felt  so  delightful 
an  assurance  of  having  money  at  her  command  as  at  that  moment. 
The  very  stairs,  as  they  creaked  beneath  her  tread,  seemed  to  do  her 
homage,  while  the  glances  of  a  group  of  men  stationed  at  the  street 
door,  which  stood  open  immediately  in  front  of  her  as  she  descended, 
caused  her  to  remember  that,  considering  her  size,  she  had  a  very 
well-formed  foot,  and  thus,  as  is  the  case  pf  the  charming  Musi- 

dora — 

A  sense 
Of  self- approving  beauty  stole  across 
Her  busy  thought — 

and  completed  the  happiness  of  the  moment. 

But,  alas  for  the  snort-lived  felicity  of  mortals !  Scarcely  had 
the  smile  suggested  by  the  thought  above  alluded  to  dimpled  on  her 
cheek,  than  her  eye  caught  the  countenance  of  her  husband,  which, 
equally  to  her  surprise  and  displeasure,  was  no  longer  decked  in 
grateful  and  affectionate  jocosity,  as  she  had  reasonably  hoped  to 
meet  it,  but  wore  an  aspect  of  uneasiness  and  gloom  that  seemed  to 
speak  of  anything  rather  than  difficulties  overcome,  and  a  heart  at 
ease. 

"  What's  in  the  wind  now? "  thought  she,  as  she  made  the  last 
step  of  the  descent,  and  swung  herself  with  a  graceful  sort  of  im- 
petus round  the  final  banister,  in  order  to  follow  the  direction  in. 
which  her  husband's  eye,  and  the  movenieofc  oi\^V<^o*R5K&sk^to 
marshal  her. 
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within  a  door,  through  which  she  also  passed  the  minute  after,  and 
then,  with  equal  surprise  and  alarm,  saw  him  shut  and  bolt  it  be- 
hind her. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  now,  Major  Allen  Barnaty?" 
said  she,  knitting  her  brows,  and  looking  at  least  a  dozen  yean 
older  than  she  had  done  a  few  minutes  before.  "  Tou  surely  hare 
not  found  time  enough  to  get  into  another  scrape  ?  M 

"  You  should  say,  my  dear,  that  I  have  not  found  time  enough 
to  get  out  of  an  old  one.  How  much  or  how  little  danger  threatens 
me  at  this  moment,  I  am  really  unable  to  say ;  but  perhaps  when  I 
have  told  you  exactly  what  I  have  heard,  you  may  oe  able  to  give 
me  better  advice  than  I  could  give  myself.  Ton  know,  my  dear, 
what  a  confidence  I  have  in  your  judgment,  and  upon  my  honour 
I  never  wanted  a  little  help  more  in  my  life,  for  hang  me  if  I  know 
which  way  to  turn,  or  what  to  do." 

"  Let  me  hear  the  worst  at  once,"  she  replied  with  some  slight 
movement  of  impatience ;  "  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  a  way  out  of  the 
Bcrapoiust  as  easily  as  you  found  your  way  into  it." 

"  Heaven  grant  you  may,  my  dear,  but  I  shall  say  you  are  a  j 
witch  if  you  do.  The  case  is  this :  I  got  up  this  morning,  while 
you  were  still  fast  asleep,  and  on  coming  down  stairs  I  found  a 
whole  bevy  of  gentlemen  tipplers  taking  their  morning  dram  at  the 
bar.  I  threw  a  pretty  sharp  look  amongst  them  to  find  out  if  any 
of  our  late  fellow  passengers  were  of  the  set,  and  presently  became 
perfectly  certain  that  there  was  not  one.  Whereupon  I  drew  near 
among  the  rest,  and  although,  as  you  know  well  enough  I  am  no 
great  dram-drinker,  I  called  for  a  glass  like  the  others,  that  I  might 
see  and  hear  a  little  what  was  going  on.  The  first  words  which 
regaled  my  ears  were  these :  •  A  nretty  considerable  queer  spec  old 
Gabriel  Monkton  seems  after  this  go.  Did  you  hear  about  it,  \ 
colonel?1  The  personage  thus  addressed  was  no  other  than  our 
right  worshipful  landlord,  and  he  replied  with  all  the  dignity  of  his 
military  rank,  and  his  distinguished  office  united,  4  Hear  of  it?  I 
expect  I  did.  Gabriel  has  promised  me  I  don't  know  how  many 
votes  if  I  will  keep  a  sharp  look-out  after  the  females.  And  that  I 
promised,  and  that  I'll  do,  provided  I  can  be  availed  of  what  they 
are  like  and  where  they  are  lodged.  The  man  himself,  him  what 
he  suspects,  you  know,  is  still  snug  enough  on  board,  he  told  me,  ' 
but  the  woman  and  another  man  belonging  to  them  was  to  land 
last  night,  on  account  of  our  glorious  lake  disagreeing  with  their 
English  stomachs.  If  it  wasn't  for  Gabriel's  telling  me  the  man  ' 
was  still  aboard,  and  that  the  woman  had  but  one  man  with  them, 
I  should  be  apt  to  suspect  that  we  had  got  the  very  identical  set  in 
the  house  at  this  momenV  l&crc^^n&^h&A  do  you  say  to  that, 
by  way  of  a  pleasant  TninVS  taAXuronVaAibfe^e-^ ^^-Kn^^^^e 
o  steer  clear  through  wicX  *  cot&qvxb&&  «Rk  <&  \$rak^^^ 

a«r  to  see  ahead?  "  .    ^»y  ^^tsss^bssbss^ 

"  You  hare  not  to\&  me  aXX,  *»  ^^  «*   * 
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anxiously ;  "  you  have  not  told  me  if  any  of  the  party  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  you?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  he  replied.  "  Half-a-dozen  of 
them  began  immediately  to  talk  together,  and  haying  paid  my  Up' 
for  my  glass  to  a  young  urchin  who  was  acting  as  deputy  to  his 
father  at  the  bar,  I  suffered  three  or  four  fresh  stragglers  to  push  on 
before  me  to  listen  to  the  long-winded  colonel's  history  of  all  that 
was  known  or  suspected  about  myself,  and  quietly  withdrew  from 
the  infernal  set  without  appearing  to  attract  the  least  attention 
from  any  one.  Now  then,  wife,  that  is  all  and  everything  I  have 
got  to  tell  you ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy,  in  my  turn,  to  listen  to 
anything  and  everything  you  may  wish  to  say  upon  it,  by  way  of 
commentary." 

It  was  at  least  two  minutes  before  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  answered 
this  appeal,  but  so  eloquently  meditative  was  her  countenance  that 
the  major,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  necessity  he  felt  there  was 
for  immediate  action,  betrayed  no  symptom  of  impatience,  but 
waited,  in  perfect  silence  till  his  charming  oracle  spoke. 

"  This  is  just  about  the  worst  job  we've  had,  major,"  she  said  at 
length ;  "  for  as  sure  as  you  stand  there,  we  shall  have  a  regular 
hue  and  cry  after  us  throughout  the  country ;  and  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  stir  an  inch  without  being  examined  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  you  meet,  as  if  you  were  before  a  court  of  justice,  \t  will 
certainly  be  no  easy  matter  to  keep  clear  of  discovery.  However, 
it  won't  do,  Donny,  to  stand  still  in  despair,  and  cry  '  all's  over  I ' 
We  are  neither  of  us  fit  for  that  sort  of  pitiful  work.  Faint  heart, 
they  say,  never  won  fair  lady,  and  I  am  sure  faint  heart  never 
saved  bold  gentleman.  Do  you  remember,  my  dear,  the  sort  of 
dress  and  demeanour  which  your  lively  fancy  induced  you  to  assume 
when  you  were  first  introduced  to  my  relations,  the  Huberts,  at 
Brighton?" 

"  Oh  yes,  perfectly,"  said  the  major,  briskly.  "  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  be  in  the  saint  line  then,  in  order  to  assimilate  myself 
to  the  character  of  the  former  Mr.  O'Donagough." 

"Exactly  so,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife;  "but  though  you  re- 
member this,  I  am  sure  you  do  not  remember  (for  it  was  impossible 
you  could  judge  of  it)  the  inconceivable  alteration  which  this  dress 
and  manner  made  in  your  appearance.    It  is  impossible  any  dis- 
guise could  be  more  complete.    What  I  should  propose,  therefore, 
is,  that  you  resume  this  for  the  time  we  remain  in  the  country. 
For  let  rumours  be  circulated  about  you  either  from  New  Orleans, 
Big-Gang  Bank,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  this  nasty,  hateful 
Lake  Erie,  this  disguise  would  completely  baffle  them  all,  for  in 
neither  of  these  places,  my  dear,  did  you  think  proper  to  appear  at 
all  in  the  likeness  of  a  saint.    And  besidea,  ^cK\.\3tfy«  ^^BtO^&Rfc* 
a  country  in  the  whole  world  where  it  njo\&&  \*>  \&s&j  \£>  ^S^ 
better  in  every  respect ;  for  while  T*e  ^wete  *fc  ^*^^^^S 
a  dozen  different  histories  at  the  very  leaa^  f^^wx^^* ,5*^ 
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dinar?  respect  and  veneration  in  which  the  travelling  evangelical 
prvach.rs  are  held.  They  toll  me  that  if  a  new  dancing-girl  and  a 
new  pr-achcr  appeared  in  a  town  at  the  same  time,  it  was  always  a  ' 
very  close  rnn  contest  between  them,  and  generally  ended  by  all  the 
irvntk-men  following  the  dancer,  and  all  the  ladies  the  preacher.  1 
Now  thb  would  do  for  yon  exactly.  Donny,  because  none  of  toot 
little  tricks  have  been  played  off  upon  the  ladies,  and  therefore  none 
of  them,  go  where  wo  may,  will  be  likely  to  find  yon  out." 

'•  But  purely,  my  dear,  yon  don't  expect  me  actually  to  set  up  for 
a  preacher?  "  cried  the  major,  looking  a  good  deal  alarmed. 

"  And  pray,  why  not.  Major  Allen  Barnaby  ?  "  replied  his  high- 
Fpiritcd  wife  f  u  what  in  the  world  should  prevent  you?  " 

"  The  not  having  your  universal  and  commanding  genius,  Mrs.  ' 
Allen  Barnaby/1  he  rejoined,  adding,  very  gravely,  u  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  shave  close,  mustache,  favoris,  and  all,  if  you 
ad  vide  it,  and  I  Bhall  not  wonder  if,  in  fact,  it  were  to  prove  the  verv 
l>c8t  thing  I  could  possibly  do.  But  as  to  mounting  a  pulpit,  I 
must  confess  that  I  do  not  feel  a  call  for  it.  I  am  convinced  that  I 
should  stand  staring  at  the  congregation  like  a  fool,  without  being 
able  to  pay  a  word." 

u  Nonsense,  major !  When  did  you  ever  find  it  difficult  to 
palaver?  You  are  the  very  man  for  it.  We  will  just  contrive,  if 
we  can.  that  you  shall  hear  some  high-flying  preacher  once,  and 
when  you  see  how  it  is  done,  you  will  find  it  easy  enough  to  set  off 
in  the  same  style,  111  be  bound  for  you." 

"  Well,  then— set  about  it,  my  Barnaby!  You  are  a  wonder 
of  a  woman,  and  I  believe  you  could  make  me  do  anything  in  the 
world  that  you  took  it  into  your  head  to  command.  Just  say 
when  I  must  shave,  and  where  I  must  go,  and  what  I  must  preach, 
and  you  shall  find  me  a  perfect  pattern  of  obedience." 

"  You  are  a  perfect  pattern  of  wisdom,  Donny,  I  will  say  that 
for  you.  A  wise  man,  when  he  is  sinking,  always  holds  fast— I 
take  it — to  what  he  thinks  is  most  likely  to  float,  and  that  you  do 
thw,  my  good  major,  I  believe  nobody  will  deny  ;  and  for  that  very 
reason,  my  dear,  you  will  always  find  me  ready  and  willing  to  hold 
out  a  helping  hand  to  save  you." 

"  Upon  my  soul !  I  have  found  it  so,  and  I  should  more  than 
once  liave  been  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  without  you,  there  is 
no  denying  it.  Now,  then,  I  presume  you  mean  to  be  off  from 
this  place  (Erectly.  There's  a  boat  goes  by  to  Sandusky  at  eleven 
this  morning,  and  another  at  nine  in  the  evening,  but,  of  course, 
the  first  will  suit  us  best." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so^  major  ?  "  said  my  heroine,  looking  in 
his  fiicc,  with  an  eye  litoa*.  taa^asA.  x«r^  «ra«&3.    "  If  you  do,  I 
must  confess  that  I  do  tYiinV  -jowntoqX,  *A\\&a  ^1\k^  \ssss^\xx^r 
"  What  do  vou  mean.** "  saX^^  ™^^ygri&s  ^m^> 
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u  I  mean,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,"  replied  his  wife,  with  mock 
solemnity,  "  that,  if  it  be  your  will  and  pleasure  to  decide  upon 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  the  chances  are  about  a  thousand  to  one 
in  favour  of  our  being  followed  to  Sandusky  as  suspicious 
characters." 

.  "I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,"  replied  the 
persecuted  gentleman,  rather  tartly ;  "  my  own  opinion  is  that  the 
chances  are  about  two  thousand  to  half  a  one  in  favour  of  the 
agreeable  catastrophe  to  which  you  allude." 

"  Then  why  risk  it,  my  love?  "  said  his  wife,  hanging  her  head 
sentimentally,  and  speaking  with  great  tenderness  of  accent. 

"  And  how  avoid  it  ? "  he  returned,  precisely  with  the  same 
attitude  and  tone. 

"  Wait  one  instant,  and  I  will  tell  you,"  said  his  wife,  placing 
her  finger  on  her  forehead  and  closing  her  eyes  to  give  her  thoughts 
uninterrupted  range  within.  Having  remained  thus  alone,  as  it 
were,  for  half  a  moment,  she  said,  "  In  this  way  you  must  avoid  it. 
Let  us  both  immediately  return  to  our  room,  you  mounting  the 
stairs  first,  and  I  behind  you.  No  particular  notice  has  been 
directed  your  way  as  yet.  All  was  bustle  and  confusion  when  we 
came  in  last  night,  the  waiters  had  just  time  enough  to  bring  us 
all  we  called  for,  and,  as  it  seemed,  no  more ;  for,  if  you  remember, 
there  was  sot  one  of  them  that  remained  in  the  room  a  moment 
after  the  wine,  or  whatever  it  was,  had  been  set  down.  This 
morning,  by  your  account,  there  was  no  more  leisure  for  curious 
examination,  than  there  was  last  night,  so  that  I  natter  myself  you 
and  your  whiskers  are  not  as  yet  much  known  by  sight  among 
them.  Having  reached  our  room,  Donny,  we  will  lock  the  door, 
and  then  I  will  shear  you  as  close  as  a  May-day  lamb,  in  which 
operation  your  razor  shall  assist  my  scissors.  And,  then,  Major 
Allen  Barnaby,  I  will  open  the  smallest  of  the  three  great  trunks, 
and  prove  to  you  that,  if  I  do  upon  some  occasions  expend  a  great 
deal  in  dress,  with  a  view  to  the  honour  and  respectability  of  my 
family,  there  are  others  when  the  most  thoughtful  economy  in  this 
respect  is  the  rule  of  my  actions.  Do  you  remember,  my  dear, 
the  black  and  gray  suit  in  which  you  dined  at  the  house  of  my 
nephew,  General  Hubert,  at  Brighton  ?  " 

"  Yes,  perfectly,"  replied  the  major,  smiling,  "  but  it  is  con- 
siderably more  than  a  year  ago  that  I  last  saw  it,  and  it  is  quite 
beyond  hope  that  you  should  have  it  here." 

Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  laid  her  hand  upon  the  bolt  of  the  door  to 
withdraw  it,  saying — 

"  Come  up  stairs  with  me,  major,  and  you  shall  see.    But  cough 
a  little  as  you  pass  by  the  bar,  and  hold  your  handkerchief  t»  ^c*». 
face.    We  must  not,  just  for  the  present,  ^vs^a.^  ^\st  Tca^SsssKs^ 
mustaches. "  - 

Thus  instructed,  and  displaying  in  *&^tts*^^fk  ^SSS 
cbedienoe,  the  major  left  the  nttte  toomm^a^  ^ft  «*** 
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venation  had  passed,  mounted  the  stairs,  and,  closely  followed  by 
his  lady,  entered  the  apartment  in  which  they  had  passed  the  night  i 
and  in  which  Tornorino  had  seen  their  voluminous  luggage  care-  I 
fully  lodged  Having  reached  this  sanctuary  and  cautiously  secured 
its  door,  not  a  moment  was  lost  by  either  in  performing  the  business 
they  had  in  hand ;  and  while  she  drew  forth  a  complete  suit  of 
very  evangelical-looking  attire,  complete  even  to  the  white  cravat, 
and  gray  and  black  shot-silk  waistcoat,  he  set  to  work  upon  his 
forest-like  face,  and  hewed  and  mowed  away  till  he  was  as  well 
shaven  and  shorn  as  any  reasonable  Christian  could  desire.  In  the 
finishing  this  rather  laborious  work,  she  not  only  found  time  to 
assist  nun,  but,  as  she  did  so,  enlightened  him  as  to  what  was  next 
to  be  done,  as  follows : — 

"  Now  then,  Donny,  with  that  dress  yonder,  carefully  put  on, 
and  your  low-crowned  hat,  upon  this  nice  gray  head,  I  will  defy 
all  the  Gabriel  Monktons  in  Yankee-land  to  identify  you.  So  far, 
so  good.  But  now  listen  to  the  rest.  I  suspect,  by  the  way  I 
have  seen  the  servant  girls  coming  and  going,  that  there  is  a  back 
stairs  at  the  end  of  the  long  paasage  just  outside  our  door.  While 
you  are  dressing,  Til  just  have  a  peep  as  to  that  matter.  If  I  am 
right,  we  know  of  course  that  it  will  open  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
because  the  passage  runs  straight  through  it.  As  soon  as  you  get 
down  stairs  don't  look  in  a  bustle,  but  move  quietly  on,  like  8 
patient  saint,  as  you  are,  to  find  your  way  out  of  the  back  door. 
This  done,  you  may  easily,  of  course,  regain  the  street,  and  then 
make  for  the  Franklin  hotel,  which  you  heard  them  say  at  the 
wharf  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  landing-place.  When  you  get 
there,  order  breakfast  for  yourself  and  dinner  for  some  friends,  who 
are  amusing  themselves  by  looking  about,  and  tell  them  that  your 
party  are  going  on  to  Sandusky  by  the  nine  o'clock  boat.  Mean- 
time we  will  breakfast  here,  and  announce  that  we  are  going  off  by 
the  eleven  o'clock  boat,  and  just  as  it  comes  in  sight  I  will  have  all 
the  luggage  taken  down  to  the  wharf.  I  will  pay  the  bill,  and  tell 
the  people  that  I  expect  you  will  meet  us  on  board,  but  that  if 
you  happen  to  come  in  alter  we  have  left  the  house,  they  must 
send  you  after  us  in  all  haste.  All  this  being  provided  for,  the  rest 
follows  without  difficulty.  When  we  get  down  to  the  wharf  at 
eleven  o'clock,  we  shall,  of  course,  have  the  dreadful  disappoint- 
ment of  finding  no  Major  Allen  Barnaby  there ;  whereupon  I  shall 
order  the  porter  to  set  down  the  baggage,  and  leave  it ;  and  if  he, 
or  any  of  the  clamorous  waiters,  invite  us  to  turn  back  again,  I 
shall  pay  them  handsomely  but  decline  the  invitation,  stating,  as 
my  reason,  that  I  prefer  being  near  the  landing-place.  And  then, 
the  Franklin  hotel  poitera  \*\&,  <&  wsvsKfc^  oflfer  their  services,  and 
ere  midday,  my  deax^  1  etaa&Y  \  to\£o>\»  thj^  \»  «s&drc  ras&oi^ 
not  to  Major  Allen  Bamako  \w&  \ftXa»  ww»k>&*.w*Mar 

*°UC*llent,  perfect  «*  -<*M  *  Y— l* 
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major.  "  But  the  leather  labels  bearing  our  names  at  full  length 
on  the  boxes  ?  " 

"  They  will  be  all  lost,  my  dear,  before  we  get  to  the  Franklin 
hotel." 

No  single  circumstance  of  this  admirably  arranged  plan  went 
wrong.  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  had  exactly  time  enough  for  all  she 
had  to  do  before  the  eleven  o'clock  boat  was  announced.  Tornorino 
and  Fatty  were  made  to  be  perfectly  au  fait  of  the  scheme ;  the 
bill,  though  a  high  one,  was  paid  without  a  murmur,  and  the  only 
recollection  of  the  party  that  remained  at  the  Washington  hotel 
was,  that  they  were  a  set  of  English  spendthrifts,  who  drank 
champagne  unaccountable,  but  made  no  bones  about  paying 
for  it. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

%  There  certainly  are  some  people,  who  either  from  fortune,  or 
temper,  or  the  influence  of  both  united,  seem  to  swim  down  the 
stream  of  life  more  gaily  than  others.  Such  persons,  it  is  true, 
will  often  keep  their  colours  flying,  long  after  fainter  spirits  would 
strike,  which  may  often,  perhaps,  give  them  the  appearance  of 
being  more  triumphant  than  they  really  are ;  but  if  this  be  some- 
times delusive,  at  any  rate  it  has  often  the  effect  of  imposing  upon 
the  parties  themselves,  and  may  perhaps  not  unfrequently  produce 
that  mad  sort  of  luxury  which,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  none  but  mad- 
men know. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  adventures  through  which  the 
Barnaby  race  had  passed  since,  their  arrival  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  species  of  catastrophe  with  which  nearly  every 
adventure  had  concluded,  they  could  scarcely  have  enjoyed  them- 
selves so  vehemently  as  they  certainly  did  at  the  Franklin  hotel, 
upon  Lake  Erie,  had  not  their  spirits  been  excited  by  some  portion 
of  the  sort  of  laughing  gas  above  alluded  to.  The  supper  at  the 
Washington  had  been  delightfully  full  of  fun,  frolic,  triumph,  and 
glee ;  and  the  dinner  at  the  Franklin  was,  if  possible,  more  brilliant 
still.  Nobody,  unless  it  had  been  Asmodeus  himself,  could  have 
looked  upon  the  group  there  assembled,  and  have  doubted  their 
being  in  the  possession  of  some  especial  cause  for  rejoicing  and 
merriment. 

The  harmony  that  reigned  among  them  s&ot^^^rssXs*^  ^ 
the  contentment ;  and  in  short,  a  merrier  \>«stoj  <s£>\&&»  "&sfc»  ^J8^ 
have  been  found.    Patty,  indeed,  was  a  "fitote  m  \ke>  ^^  ^j?.^ 
nature  of  the  scrape,  from  which  her  u  pa^"  \^A  V0^  ssfcs*^  ^ 
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this  only  added  to  the  jocularity  of  the  rest,  as  she  never  alluded  to 
the  cleverness  of  her  mamma,  in  managing  so  beautifully  to  prevent 
her  papa's  being  hanged,  without  eliciting  a  most  cordial  burst  of 
laughter  from  the  major  and  the  lady,  and  a  charming  simper  of 
answering  applause  from  her  Don.  But  time  wore  away,  and  as 
the  hours  rolled  on  towards  nine  o'clock,  Major  Allen  Barnaby 
hinted,  with  an  amiable  apology  to  the  family  group,  for  marring 
their  mirth  by  drawing  their  attention  to  business,  that  it  would 
be  necessary,  or  at  least  prudent,  to  decide  upon  where  they  were 
to  go,  and  what  they  were  to  do  next,  before  going  on  board. 

As  he  said  this  very  gravely,  the  effect  of  it  was  rather  to  in- 
crease than  mar  their  mirth,  for  Fatty  laughed  immoderately,  and 
declared  that  when  "  pap"  put  on  a  preaching  face,  in  addition  to 
his  preaching  garments,  the  fun  was  just  perfect. 

Whereupon  the  major,  in  order  to  prove  his  unabated  good 
humour,  and  the  reality  of  his  reluctance  to  substitute  business  for 
fun,  stood  up,  and  placing  the  back  of  his  chair  before  him  to 
represent  the  front  of  a  pulpit,  he  began,  amidst  shouts  of  applause 
from  Fatty  and  her  mamma,  to  show  them  how  he  intended  to 
preach.  After  devoting  a  few  minutes,  however,  to  this  capital 
joke,  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  renewed  his  request  that  the  subject 
of  their  next  campaign  might  be  taken  into  consideration.  * 

"  Where,  for  instance,"  he  asked,  "  where  are  you  to  be,  all  of 
you,  while  I  am  performing  the  part  of  a  travelling  minister  at 
Sandusky?" 

"  Where,"  repeated  Patty.  "  Where  should  we  be,  my  darling 
papa,  but  close  to  you,  and  hearing  you  preach  to  be  sure." 

"  This  would  be  the  pleasantest  scheme  for  me,  my  dear  Patty, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  replied  the  major.  "  But  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  the  safest." 

"  Because  of  the  danger  of  my  laughing,  pa  ?  Is  that  what  yon 
mean  ?  If  it  is,  you  are  just  a  goose  for  your  pains,"  said  his 
daughter,  "  for  as  I  told  you  before,  vou  shan't  come  to  be  hanged, 
if  I  can  help  it ;  and  I'll  be  bound  for  it  that  if  you  give  us  a  to 
trial,  mamma  will  be  quite  as  likely  to  start  off  laughing,  when  yon 
begin  to  preach,  as  I  should." 

u  Thank  you,  my  dear  Patty,  for  caring  so  much  about  my 
4safety,"  replied  her  father,  politely  kissing  her  hand,  u  But  I  am 
-afraid,  Patty,  that  it  is  not  your  laughing,  or  your  mother's  either, 
that  will  constitute  the  danger  of  *our  being  together." 

"I  fancy  not,  indeed!"  cried  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby,  eagerly. 
"  What  can  you  be  thinking  off,  child,  to  talk  such  nonsense?    A 

firetty  way  it  will  be  for  him  to  remain  unknown,  to  have  you,  and 
,  and  Tornorino  following  him  about  ?" 
"  Alas ! "  rejoined  the  major,  tenderly,  "  no  man  wishing  te 
escape  observation,  must  travel  with  such  handsome  faces !" 

"  And  that's  true,  Mr.  Pap,  I  don't  deny  it,"  said  the  young 
fceauty,  with  a  well-pleased  smile.     "  But  what  will  ytm  do  wS 
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^  xis,  then  ?    Must  wo  set  off  without  you,  as  we  did  when  we  went 

^  to  the  Springs  ?  " 

—         "  Exactly  so,  Madame  Tornorino,"  said  Mis.  Allen  Barnaby, 

^  -with  decision. 

m  "  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  so  it  must  be,"  quoth  the  major ; 

^  ""but  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  make  the  separation  long  enough 

L,  -to  insure  my  being  pretty  generally  known  by  sight  at  Sandusky, 

£  as  the  Key.  Mr.  O'Donagough.  This  will,  you  know,  effectually 
prevent  my  being  traced  thither  as  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  and  it 
is  to  this  device  that  I  must  trust  for  my  security  during  my  future 
-wanderings  through  this  comical  country.  Having  thus  thrown 
out  my  amiable  friend,  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton,  I  shall  have  no 
doubts  or  fears  whatever  about  rejoining  you;  and  the  only 
oration  is,  as  to  where  this  reunion,  so  grertly  Wished  for  by  me, 
shall  take  place." 

"  The  first  thing  to  consider  in  settling  that  point,"  said  Mrs. 
Allen  Barnaby,  u  is  how  we  can,  with  the  least  danger  of  meeting 
any  one  whom  we  desire  to  avoid,  draw  gradually  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  coast ;  for  I  confess  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
wonderful  success  we  have  met  with,  I  shall  be  most  excessively 
rejoiced  to  feel  myself  once  more  on  the  highway  towards  Europe. 
I  don't  care  a  straw  about  going  back  to  England ;  but  I  certainly 
do  long  to  be  in  Europe  once  more." 

"  And  in  Europe  once  more,  my  dear,  you  most  certainly  shall 
be  before  you  are  a  year  older,  provided,  that  is  to  say,  that  you  do 
not  get  tired  of  my  company,  and  elope  in  the  interval  with  some 
such  fascinating  individuals  as  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton,  Mr.  John 
Williams,  Mr.  Colonel  Beauchamp,  or  Mr.  Judge  Johnson.    As 
for  myself,  I  honestly  avow  that  I  have  had  quite  enough  of — 
*  Well,  and  what  may  you  be  called  ? '  and  4  Where  do  you  calcu- 
late you  are  going,'  and  '  What  location  did  you  fix  in  last?'    I 
won't  deny  that  I  am  tired  to  death  of  it  all.    But  I  have  no  great  ' 
fancy  for  England  either,  just  at  present  at  least ;  and  so  if  we 
are  all  agreed,  I  expect,  as  the  darlings  say,  that  our  pleasantest 
plan  will  be  to  make  for  Havre-de-Grace,  and  from  thence  to 
Fans.    Afterwards,  perhaps,  we  may  vary  the  scene  again,  by   • 
visiting    Baden-Baden,    you  know,    Tornorino.     There  are   a 
thousand  pleasant  places  we  may  go  to,  provided  we  can  get  off 
from  these  confounded  States  without  having  our  wings  clipped." 
"  And  that  I  will  engage  for  your  doing,  without  let  or  hind- 
rance," said  his  wife,  "  if  you  don't  get  tired  of  preaching  too  soon, 
Donny.    I  got  a  good  deal-  of  information  about  the  western 
country  at  the  Springs,  and  that  it  was,  I  believe,  which  first  put 
the  notion  of  your  turning  preacher  into  my  head.    Misa  W^ 
(that  was  the  name  of  my  principal  McnA.  &&>  ^ft  %a»B&$g^  ^^^ 
Wigly  told  me  that  it  was  quite  past  \x&d  Ww  *\*&»Mfij  «** 
looking  mm  would  be  followed  in  any  one  ot  *to»  ^«^J^'^^ 
he  did  but  make  noise  enough.     No^  1  don?t»  ^fctafe.  wtf**3* 
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deny,  major,  that  you  are  rather  more  than  tolerably  wefl-tookmg  ' 
still,  though  I  won't  say  you  are  quite  as  handsome  as  when  I  fin  . 
saw  you  at  Clifton ;  and  as  for  making  a  noise,  as  she  calk  it,  it 
you  have  but  the  will,  I  am  sore  yon  will  find  the  way." 

"  A  th"™""^  thanks  for  all  your  charming  compliments,  my  ■ 
dear,"  replied  the  major.    "  Trust  me,  it  shall  no t  be  from  want  of  ' 
exertion  that  I  wul  JaiL    But  what  else  did  yon  learn  from  your  j 
friend  Miss  Wigly  ?    I  think  it  will  be  quite  as  well  not  to  make 
any  particular  inquiries  here  about  the  country  beyond  Sandusky. 
There  is  no  occasion  whatever  that  we  should  leave  a  plan  of  oar 
route  behind  us.    Did  the  lady  mention  any  considerable  towns 
westward?" 

"Oh,  mercy,  yes!"  returned  his  wife;  "more  than  I  can 
remember,  a  great  deal  But  I  have  a  sort  of  general  idea  about 
the  way  we  have  got  to  go,  and  of  the  principal  towns  we  must 
pass,  in  order  to  get  round  again  to  the  sea ;  for  that  you  know  is 
what  we  must  do  before  we  can  set  off  according  to  the  majort 
beautiful  new  plan." 

u  Most  certainly,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "  we  must  get  round 
again,  as  you  call  it,  to  the  sea.  But  there  is  more  than  that  to  be 
thought  of.  We  have  got  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  which  port 
will  be  most  agreeable  to  us.  I  don't  think  I  should  particularly 
like  either  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  New  Orleans.  However,  \ 
there  are  many  others  to  choose  from ;  but  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  that  now.  Let  us  get  fairly  off  to  the  '  wild  west,' 
as  some  of  them  call  it,  and  we  can  settle  about  the  port  to  sail  from 
afterwards." 

"  To  be  sure  we  can,"  answered  his  wife,  "  and  you  may  be  sure 
of  something  else,  too,  and  that  is,  if  you  will  go  on,  dressed  as  you 
are  now,  and  let  us  call  all  ourselves  O'Donagough,  we  may  go  safe 
and  sound  anywhere.  No  living  soul  will  ever  find  us  out,  par- 
ticularly if  we  take  care  not  to  stay  too  long." 

"  My  gracious !  how  you  talk,  mamma ! "  cried  Patty,  staring 
at  her.  "  Do  you  fancy  that  because  pap  happened  to  fight  a  duel 
at  New  York,  like  an  honourable,  brave  gentleman  as  he  is,  that  we 
are  all  to  be  hunted  through  the  country,  as  if  we  were  wild  beasts, 
with  a  pack  of  dogs  at  our  heels?" 

The  rest  of  the  party  exchanged  looks  upon  this  very  sensible 
question,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  nobody  chose  to  answer 
it ;  but  at  length  Major  Allen  Barnaby  replied — 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  your  observation,  my  dear 
Patty ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  very  remarkable  upon  this  point.    The  horror  in  which  they  hold 
duelling  is  so  graft,  \Jtafc  a&  \}c&S>\»ta»  Wre>  agreed  together,  to 
punish  with  sudden  and  ^Tom^N^^May^  *sxs  \aSxr&s^*\fttos 
Deep  Tuiltv  of  it,  \et\rucaY^fccrarco&\X^  ^'fcss** 

ever  I  rest  with  exifoe  coh&Abm*  <»a\*>  o^ara*.  <&  T»J"£"^ 
**  5  th  elaflty  insured  \*  ift»  <**»*>  *  *«**  «*  ^W""-^- 
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I  really  think  that  once  out  of  this  part  of  the  country,  we  may 
jnake  our  way  to  the  coast  by  whatever  course  may  eventually 
appear  the  most  agreeable  to  us." 

"Well,  then,  that's  all  settled,"  cried  my  heroine,  gaily,  u  and 
there  is  only  one  more  question  to  be  asked  before  we  make  our- 
selves ready  for  starting.  Where  are  we  to  perch  ourselves  while 
the  reverend  major  establishes  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  at 
Sandusky  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  it  is  a  question  that  I  think  you 
must  answer  yourself;  for,  thanks  to  your  Miss  Wigly,  it  seems 
evident  that  you  know  more  about  that  part  of  the  country  than  I 
do,"  replied  the  major. 

"  Well  then,"  she  replied  with  decision,  "  I  vote  for  our  pushing 
on  to  Pittsburg  at  once,  because  I  know  that  is  one  of  the  places  at 
which  we  may  conveniently  decide  whether  we  will  go  to  New 
Orleans  or  not.  It  would  be,  certainly,  by  far  the  most  convenient ; 
for  Miss  Wigly  told  me  it  was  all  by  water,  and  monstrous  cheap ; 
and  the  other  way,  we  should  have  to  cross  over  some  tiresome  high 
mountains  which  would  cost  double  as  much." 

"  Good ;  that,  then,  will  be  the  place  and  the  time  for  deciding 
our  port  of  embarkation.  Yes,  Pittsburg  shall  be  your  quarters 
till  lrejoin  you,"  said  the  major,  "  which  will  be,  I  should  hope,  in 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight." 

This  ended  the  discussion ;  and  till  the  steamboat  was  announced 
the  party  amused  themselves  by  imagining  the  vexation  of  Mr. 
Gabriel  Monkton  on  arriving  at  Sandusky,  and  finding  the  bird  he 
was  in  pursuit  of  flown. 

Had  any  doubts  rested  on  the  minds  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Allen 
Baraaby,  as  to  the  advantages  likely  to  arise  from  the  reassumption 
of  the  respectable  attire  which  had  been  first  adopted  at  Brighton, 
the  very  first  specimen  of  their  reception  on  board  the  boat  would 
have  removed  them. 


Though  the  day  had  been  bright  and  warm,  the  evening  air  on 

chilling, 
daughter  almost  immediately  descended  to  the  ladies'  cabin  in 


the  lake  was  already  cold  and  chilling,  and  my  heroine  and  her 


search  of  warmth  and  shelter.  Even  before  they  moved  from  the 
gallery,  however,  the  warmth-loving  Tornorino  had  escaped  to  the 
smoky  sanctuary  of  the  gentlemen's  saloon,  so  that  when  the  ladies 
moved,  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  or  rather  Mr.  O'Donaopugh,  would 
have  been  left  alone,  had  he  not  moved  with  them.  He  therefore 
did  so,  watching  with  his  usual  attention  the  steps  of  his  charming 
Patty,  whose  peculiar  style  of  galloping  movement  on  all  occasions, 
made  the  operation  of  descending  cabin  stairs  somewhat  dangerous. 
Ere  she  reached  the  door  at  the  bottom,  however,  which  as  it  >m& 
open,  displayed  a  considerable  number  o£  £e^^»,TO&^^^^,8^- 
denly  stopped,  exclaiming — 

"Oh,  goodness,  papa!    Get  up  Bfc&ira  *«kccl  w*  ^  *S*2 
pombljr  can.    Do  you  know,  we  were  to\&  eX  W*  fc^oWS*^" 
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was  not  at  all  safe  for  a  gentleman  to  go  into  the  ladies1  cabin  after  i 
it  was  the  least  bit  dark ;  for  that  if  they  did,  they  were  very  often  I 
soused  over  head  and  ears  with  water,  and  sometimes  made  wet  to 
their  skin,  before  they  could  get  away." 

This  advice  being  given  without  any  mitigation  of  the  speakers 
usually  well-sustained  voice,  it  reached  the  ears  of  two  ladies,  who 
at  that  moment  occupied  the  doorway ;  and  the  light  of  the  ample 
lamp  atovc  it,  darting  its  rays  at  the  same  moment,  full  upon  the 
comely  shaven  face,  cropped  gray  hair,  and  sable  suit  of  the  major, 
they  were  both  instantly  seized  with  a  fit  of  compunction  at  the 
idea,  that  so  reverend-looking  a  gentleman  should  suppose  it  poso- 
Mo  that,  among  ll  American  females,"  he  should  run  any  risk  of 
King  subjected  to  the  discipline  sometimes  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
keep  persons  of  a  far  different  stamp  in  order. 

Full  of  praiseworthy  feeling,  the  eldest  of  the  two  ladies  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  my !  Fray,  miss,  don't  say  that  to  the  gentleman,  at 
if  what  you  describe  was  intended  for  such  as  him !  It  would  be 
twenty  times  more  likely,  sir,"  she  added,  making  the  respectable- 
looking  gentleman  a  low  courtesy,  "  ay,  sir,  fifty  tunes  more  likely, 
1  expect,  that  every  female  present  should  quit  and  be  off  to  the  ! 
deck  to  make  place  to  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance,  than  do  by  rj 
you  what  the  young  lady  mentions.  But  I  calculate  she  is  a  » 
stranger  in  these  parts."  1 

Nothing  could  be  better  timed  than  this  amiable  and  conciliate  > 
ing  address ;  for  it  not  only  gave  cheering  evidence  of  the  perfect  | 
success  of  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby's  happily-imagined  project,  bat  most 
fortunately  reminded  the  principal  actor  in  it  of  his  cue,  which,  to 
say  truth,  he  had  utterly  forgoten,  and  had  not  the  warning  voice 
reached  him  at  that  identical  moment,  he  would  have  replied  to  his 
daughter's  speech  in  a  manner  which  might  have  very  nearly 
neutralised  the  effect  of  his  appearance.  As  it  was,  however,  all 
went  well. 

The  major  was  far  from  being  a  slow  man,  and  too  much 
depended  upon  his  own  adroitness  on  the  present  occasion  for  him 
not  to  rally  nis  powers  in  an  instant,  so  as  to  perform  the  part  his 
admirable  wife  had  allotted  him,  in  a  manner  to  do  him  as  well  as 
herself  infinite  honour.  Great  indeed  would  have  been  the  shock 
to  her  nerves,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  for  she  was  on  the  stair  behind 
him,  and  her  noble  bosom  heaved  with  anxiety  as  she  awaited  his 
reply  to  the  words  above  recorded.  But  she  had  no  cause  to  fear; 
his  words  were  appropriate,  but  his  manner  was  better  still. 

"  May  you  meet  the  reward  you  deserve,  dear  lady,  for  feehngs 

which  do  you  so  much  honour,"  he  said.     "  I  will  not  abuse  thu 

most  exemplary  fefc\rog\  \i^  VL\Vtatta&so&i  «&  I  trust  it  is,  by  the 

amiable-looking  gro\i\>\  w^\>^\iA^ayi,,"YV^*se&«t  woaugM!* 

with  pleasure  for  a  short  Vx^t^^Vo^^^Om^ts^  ^t*s»s**rBflEt>» 
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m  modesty,  the  humility,  and  gentleness  of  its  tone,  and  it  instantly 
■r  received  the  reward  it  deserved ;  for  no  less  than  six  females  morer 
^  all  of  them  young,  and  for  the  most  part  well-looking,  pressed  for- 
ward to  second  the  invitation  of  the  first  speaker. 
■m        The  only  one  indeed,  who  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,. 
ir  was  the  only  one  also  who  did  not  appear  to  share  the  general 
y    enthusiasm.    She  kept  herself  very  decidedly  apart  from  the  group 
£    that  now  pressed  round  the  reverend  Mr.  O'Donagough,  very 
,    much  after  the  manner  of  bees  round  honey,  nor  did  she  open  her 
r    lips  at  all,  till  the  stewardess  came  in  to  complete  her  arrangements 
|     for  the  night,  and  to  her  she  certainly  took  the  liberty  of  addressing 
;     a  few  observations,  but  not  in  a  tone  sufficiently  loud  to  prevent 
the  eager  conversation  still  going  on  among  the  rest  of  the  party 
from  continuing  as  uninterruptedly  as  if  sue  had  not  spoken  at 
all. 

"  I  guess,"  said  one  pretty  young  lady,  about  seventeen  years- 
of  age,  "  that  so  kind  and  pious  a  gentleman  as  you  seem  to  be,  shy 
won't  take  it  amiss  if  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  Needle  Steeple  con- 
gregation of  Sandusky  takes  the  liberty  of  asking  your  name  ?  " 

"  Instead  of  a  liberty,  my  dearest  young  lady,  I  can  only  look 
upon  it  as  a  beautiful  proof  of  a  lovely  Christian  spirit,  seeking 
fellowship  and  brotherhood  with  the  godly,"  replied  the  reverend 
Mr.  OTtonagough. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  responded  the  fair  sister,  "  I  calculated  that  you 
would  just  say  that,  or  else  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  have  spoken  for  the 
world.  Thanks  to  my  pastors  and  masters,  I  know  my  duty  better 
than  to  put  in  my  oar  out  of  place.  And  what  is  your  name  then* 
sir?" 

Our  major  was  at  this  moment  in  imminent  danger  of  exchang- 
ing a  glance  with  his  wife,  so  greatly  amused  was  he  at  perceiving 
that  notwithstanding  the  decided  evangelical  tendency  of  his  fair 
fellow-passenger,  the  national  catechism  still  evidently  superseded 
all  others  in  her  thoughts.  But  luckily  he  remembered  what  he 
was  about,  and  in  such  time  too,  that  the  profane  smile  was  per- 
fectly well  converted  into  everything  he  wished  to  make  it,  and 
he  replied  in  the  very  best  manner  possible — 

"My  name,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  O'Donagough*  I  am  called 
the  reverend  Mr.  O'Donagough." 

"  Oh  my ! "  exclaimed  the  charming  young  creature  in  return,, 
"  I  didn't  for  a  single  moment  doubt  your  being  the  reverend,  that 
would  have  been  a  sin  indeed,  that  I  should  have  had  to  confess  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  sisters.  In  course,  sir,  you  have  heard  tell 
of  the  Needle  Steeple  congregation  of  Sandusky?  I  believe  our 
congregation  is  pretty  well  known  by  this  time  in  most  ^sxt&  qH&a 
world." 

"  It  would  be  an  ignorance  of  whichl  m\$&  xuftj  >*>  %&***» 

my  dear  young  lady,  had  I  not  heard  oi  it ',  Wt  \  x^p«?  ^S^iS 

it  is  Jong  since  I  i2rst  became  acquainted  -mtti  Vtea  «ftsas*«s*>  **> 
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to  which  you  allude.  Not  personally,  indeed,  that  is  a  happiness  to 
which  I  am  still  looking  forward  with  all  the  eagerness  of  hope ; 
but  it  is  long  since  the  Needle  Steeple  congregation  of  Sandusky 
has  been  known  to  me  by  the  voice  of  fame." 

"  My !  Isn't  it  a  pleasure  and  a  reward,  Mrs.  Tomkins,  to  hear 
ourselves  spoken  of  in  this  way  by  such  a  pious  gentleman,  from 
over  the  sea  too,  as  'tis  plain  enough  he  is  by  his  way  ?  "  said  the 
young  lady,  clasping  her  hands  thankfully. 

"  I  am  sure,  Miss  VanderpufF,  I  feel  it  to  be  so,  from  the  very 
top  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  I  am  thankful  for  the 
privilege  of  conversing  with  the  like.  It  may  not  be  that  impos- 
sible, sir/7  continued  Mrs.  Tomkins,  addressing  the  major,  with  a 
most  engaging  look  of  affectionate  humility,  "  indeed,  I  can't  say 
that  I  see  it  should  be  at  all  improbable,  but  what  you  crossed  the 
water  just  on  purpose  to  have  a  look  at  us.  Our  revivals  are 
talked  of  far  and  near,  that  we  all  know  for  a  certainty,  and  our 
camp-meetings  have  been  taken  as  a  pattern  and  example  for  miles 
and  miles." 

"  My  dear  ladies,"  replied  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Donagough,  pressing 
both  his  hands  firmly  upon  his  heart,  and  raising  his  eyes  with  great 
fervour  to  the  ceiling  of  the  cabin,  "  my  dear  ladies,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  express  my  feelings  at  this  moment !  This  lucky  chance,  this 
happy,  thrice  happy  accident,  inspires  we  with  a  degree  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  that  I  have  no  language  adequately  to  express.  Tour 
conjecture  is  perfectly  correct,  my  excellent  Mrs.  Tomkins.  I  did 
indeed  leave  my  native  land  for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Needle  Steeple  congregation  of 
Sandusky,  in  the  delightful  hope  that  by  the  most  indefatigable 
attention  on  my  part  to  its  principles,  and  all  the  precious  regula- 
tions respecting  it,  I  might  be  enabled  to  carry  home  with  me,  to 
my  own  dear,  but  comparatively  benighted  country,  such  hints  of 
holiness  and  morsels  of  mercy  as  might  enable  me  to  purify  and 
enlighten  my  own  beloved  congregation  so  as  to  make  them  become 
to  Great  Britain  what  the  Needle  Steeple  congregation  of  Sandusky 
has  become  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Think,  then,  dear 
ladies,11  he  continued,  "  think  what  must  be  my  feelings  at  finding 
myself  thus  in  the  very  midst  of  those  for  whose  sake  I  have  toiled 
and  tossed  across  the  wide  Atlantic ! " 

"  It  is  indeed  a  most  providential  blessing,  sir,11  said  a  third 
lady,  coming  forward  and  placing  herself,  with  her  hands  crossed 
before  her,  immediately  opposite  to  him.  "I  am  Mrs.  General 
Fedmington,  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  these  two  sisters  of  the  con- 
gregation will  be  able,  I  expect,  to  give  you  very  satisfactory 
reasons  for  thinking  that  if  you  indeed  seek  to  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  Needle  Steeple  and  its  dependencies,  you  were 
pretty  tolerably  in  the  right  path,  when  yon  happened  to  fall  is 
with  me.w 
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"  Oh,  my !  I  expect  that  you  are,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Vanderpuff;  "isn't  he,  Mrs.  Tomkins?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  and  that's  what  you  are,"  returned  the  lady  thus 
appealed  to.  "  Mrs.  General  Pedmington  is  the  very  tiptop  of  the 
congregation  in  all  respects,  and  has  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the 
anxious  benches  for  these  two  years  past." 

"  And  it  is  she,  sir,  who  gives  up  at  Mount  Lebanon  (and  a 
right  down  beautiful  place  it  is,  too)  the  very  largest  and  holiest 
of  parties  throughout  the  Revivals.  It  is  a  privilege  just  to  be 
present  at  one  of  them.  I  am  sure  no  person  of  good  judg- 
ment would  ever  wish  to  make  one  in  a  worldly-minded  party 
afterwards." 

"  A  privilege,  indeed ! "  returned  the  major,  with  a  deep  drawn 
sigh ;  "  I  know  of  none  in  any  country  that  I  should  value  so 
highly." 

"  Then,  in  course,  sir,  you  ought  to  be  one  of  us,  and  such 
I  hope  you  will  be,  Mr.  O'Donagough ;  that,  sir,  I  think  is  your 
name  ?  " 

Mr.  O'Donagough  bowed,  and  looked  deeply  grateful. 

"  Well  then,  sir,  when  we  reach  our  place  of  destination,  I  hope 
we  shall  become  better  acquainted.  My  residence,  as  these  ladies 
have  told  you,  is  Mount  Lebanon,  and  when  you  have  fixed  your- 
self at  your  boarding-house,  or  hotel,  as  the  case  may  be,  you  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  me  up  your  address,'and  I  will  take  care  that  one  or 
two  of  our  ministers  snail  wait  upon  you,  and  then  we  will  fix  an 
evening  for  meeting  the  sisters  and  a  few  clerical  individuals  at  my 
house." 

This  open  and  decided  patronage  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  General 
Pedmington  induced  the  other  professing  ladies  of  the  company  to 
take  courage,  and  come  forward  from  behind  the  bed-curtains, 
where  they  had  concealed  themselves  on  the  entrance  of  the 
reverend  gentleman ;  and  one  or  two  among  them  even  ventured  to 
put  into  his  hand  some  little  tracts,  without  which,  as  we  all  know, 
such  ladies  never  travel,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the 
major  found  himself  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  effectually  hemmed 
him  in,  and  rendered  his  withdrawing  himself  from  the  forbidden  pre- 
cincts where  this  scene  took  place,  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty. 

While  all  this  interesting  conversation  was  going  on  in  one  part 
of  the  little  cabin,  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  and  her  fair  daughter  took 
refuge  in  another,  and  that  at  the  farthest  possible  extremity  from 
the  scene  of  action. 

My  heroine's  motive  for  thus  withdrawing  herself  was  one 
which  at  every  period  of  her  life,  and  under  all  variety  of  circum- 
stances, had  ever  maintained  too  strong  and  active  a  hold  u^on.  hoc 
mind  to  be  ever  entirely  laid  aside  ox  forgotten*   U«k*s&s£l  <sKsa&sse*» 
and  the  best  accommodation  for  the  comanft  T^\>>^k^^*ri«?» 
Jtote  of  things  permitted,  occupied  hex  auu^taftAg  tota^L^eD^5** 
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val  which  the  major  was  employing  with  so  much  energy  in  pro- 
nit  iiiting  the  favour  of  liifl  new  friends.  Bat  the  circumstances  in 
which  Madame  Tornorino  found  herself  were  totally  different  from 
those  of  either  of  her  parents.  At  this  period  she  had  but  one  sole 
object  in  view,  which  was  to  conceal  the  irresistible  fit  of  laughter  j 
which  seized  upon  her,  on  hearing  her  father  make  the  various 
speeches  recorded  above.  Under  any  other  circumstances  what- 
ever, the  unscrupulous  Patty  would  have  laughed  out,  without 
caring  a  single  farthing  whether  u  pa  "  and  "  ma  "  were  angry  or 
pleased. 

But  the  notion  which  she  had  got  into  her  head,  that  her  father 
was  iii  very  considerable  danger  of  being  hanged,  and  certainly 
would  be  if  discovered  to  be  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  instead  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  O'Donagough,  really  terrified  her  greatly,  and  she 
never  in  her  life  had  exerted  herself  so  strenuously  to  overcome  any 
feeling  as  she  now  did  to  check  her  ill-timed  mirth ;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  Totally  unused  to  restraint  of  any  kind,  she  was  quite 
unable  to  control  her  rebellious  muscles,  and  after  a  long  and 
violent  struggle,  finally  broke  out  into  one  of  the  most  vociferous 
paroxysms  of  laughter  that  was  ever  heard,  just  as  her  father, 
urged  by  his  success  up  to  the  very  enthusiasm  of  perfect  acting, 
stretched  out  his  hands  right  and  left  to  receive  the  offered  tracts, 
with  a  smile,  which  many  besides  Fatty  might  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  withstand.  ' 
The  effect  of  this  sudden  explosion  was  startling,  and  might  j 
have  been  fatal,  but  for  the  admirable  presence  of  mind  of  the 
major.  No  instant  was  lost  by  him  in  doubting  what  the  sound  J 
might  be,  or  what  the  cause  of  it,  nor  did  it  take  him  longer  to 
decide  how  this  alarming  contretemps  should  be  met. 

The  effect  of  this  tremendous  burst  of  merriment  was  not  more 
startling  to  himself  than  to  those  who  stood  around,  each  meekly 
meditating  how  best  to  display  before  the  eyes  of  so  holy  a  gentle- 
man their  own  particular  and  individual  holiness.  As  the  unex- 
pected sound  burst  upon  their  ears,  they  one  and  all  stood  with 
staring  eyes,  raised  hands,  and  open  mouths,  as  if  they  had  each 
been  touched  by  an  enchanter's  hand,  and  were  rapidly  passing 
from  flesh  and  blood  to  stone. 

"Oh  my!  what's  that?"  cried  Miss  Vanderpuff,  actually 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"Oh  dear!  ohdear!"  groaned  good  Mrs.  Tomkins;  "it  is 
right  down  awful  to  hear  it ;  for  as  sure  as  the  sun  is  in  heaven,  it 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  somebody  just  laughing  at  us." 

"  And  if  it  is,  Mrs.  Tomkins,"  observed  the  stately  Mrs.  General 
Pedinington,  with  a  miWm^  taroi^ vv  ^tW>  ia  that  to  us  ?  Are 
we  still  so  unworthy  oi  ova  e\&&sm  %&  V*  \sro&ta>  \»&ac&  <&&>&at 

roar  of  a  scoffer?"  n  a   _    .        _  *~_~*        ^ 

"  Rut  Warn  'taa  iho  ^er*  \afrj  Wfcwsa^&  ^itd,T*  *s»*n*k 

mother  sister,  whose  eje  toMorcmifc  vwa 
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might  right  of  the  unlucky  Patty's  showy  dress,  peeping  from 
behind  the  curtain  of  one  of  the  little  beds,  in  which  she  had 
endeavoured  to  hide  herself. 

"Possible?"  cried  another,  looking  at  the  major  with  an 
altered  eye,  and  appearing  to  shudder,  as  if  seized  with  an  ague  fit. 

"  Possible ! "  screamed  a  third, 

"  Possible ! "  echoed  a  fourth. 

Alas,  poor  Major!    How  stood  he  the  while ? 

In  reply  to  this  but  too  intelligible  demand,  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  in  any  way  connected  with  this  irreverent 
laughter,  he  looked  around  him  with  an  eye  expressive  of  such  pro- 
found melancholy,  that  ere  he  had  spoken  a  single  word  in  his  own 
defence,  his  cause  was  already  half  gained.  But  he  did  not  do  his 
tongue  such  injustice  as  to  trust  only  to  his  eye,  although  that 
expressive  organ  was  again  called  upon  to  aid  him  ere  he  spoke,  for 
drawing  a  white  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  he  pressed  it  to  the 
upper  part  of  his  face,  and  by  a  slightly  convulsive  movement 
about  the  shoulders,  might  be  supposed  for  several  minutes  to  be 
weeping  bitterly.  No  men  in  the  world  weep  so  much  as  the 
itinerant  preachers  of  America;  and  this  yielding  to  the  weakness 
in  their  military  disciple  was  a  fine  trait  of  acute  observation. 
Having  recovered  himself  however,  from  this  first  paroxysm  of 
emotion,  he  said-— 

"  Pity  me,  my  friends,  pity  the  misery  of  an  unhappy  father, 
whose  only  child  has  made  nerself  the  wife  of  a  Catholic,  and  then 
poisoned  the  dreadful  shaft  thus  hurled  at  the  very  tenderest  point 
of  his  heart,  by  giving  way  to  ribald  merriment,  such  as  you  have 
just  listened  to  whenever  sue  hears  the  voice  of  evangelical  holiness 
from  any  one.  Oh!  what  are  the  tortures  of  that  inquisition 
which  her  new  faith  teaches  her  to  venerate,  compared  to  what 
she  now  inflicts  upon  ine  ?  " 

It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  touching  scene 
than  that  which  followed  this  confidential  avowal.  The  five  sisters 
of  the  Needle  Steeple  congregation,  with  the  distinguished  Mrs. 
General  Pedmington  at  their  head,  vied  with  each  other  in  demon- 
strating the  tender  commiseration  to  which  this  disclosure  had 
given  birth.  Sighs,  groans,  broken  sentences,  and  copious  tears, 
all  bore  witness  to  their  amiable  feelings. 

"  And  your  lady,  sir  ?  n  said  Mrs.  General  Pedmington,  making 
a  gulping  effort  to  overcome  her  emotion,  and  speak  distinctly 
*'  your  lady — how  does  she  conduct  herself  in  this  trying  case?  " 

11  Alas,  madam  I  alas!  I  have  no  comfort  there,"  was  the 
melancholy  reply.  "  She  is  within  hearing,  ma'am,  though  she 
180  crept  into  yonder  bed,  and  affects  to  be  sleeping,  but  however 
anci  Xmay  suffer  for  it  afterwards,  I  will  not  shrink  from  avowing 
>  «ach  ears  as  yours,  the  terrible  fate  that  has  fallen  upon  me. 
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wife!  having  a  daughter,  and  yet  being  worse  than  childless! 
Dear,  excellent  ladies,  I  have  now  opened  my  whole  heart  to  you, 
and  the  comfort  of  it  is  great,  for  I  know  you  will  pity  me ! " 

Peculiarly  affectionate  and  endearing  as  are  the  manners  and 
feelings  of  such  ladies  as  the  sisters  of  the  Needle  Steeple  congre- 
gation to  all  persons  belonging  to  their  sect,  it  is  a  fact,  exceedingly 
obvious  to  an  accurate  observer,  that  no  instances  of  worldly  misfor- 
tune elicit  so  much  ardent  compassion  and  sympathy  among  them  as 
matrimonial  differences  of  opinion.  This  peculiar  species  of  charity 
was  particularly  evident  on  the  present  occasion,  though  each  of 
the  pitying  ladies,  as  she  threw  a  heart-broken  sort  of  glance  on 
the  unfortunate  gentleman,  felt  determined  to  check  all  verbal 
expression  of  her  feelings  for  the  present,  in  consequence  of  the 
close  proximity  of  his  uncongenial  wife. 

This  feeling,  indeed,  was  so  general  among  them  that  the  only 
words  uttered  audibly,  were  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  General  Ped- 
mington,  and  merely  consisted  of  this  cautious  phrase,  "  At  a  future 
opportunity,  sir,  I  trust  we  may  meet  again/' 

At  this  moment  the  stewardess  entered,  and  the  solitary  lady 
passenger,  who,  as  related  above,  had  not  joined  in  making  the 
major  free  of  the  cabin,  addressed  her  with  some  asperity,  saying— 

"  If  you  knew  your  business,  mistress,  I  expect  I  should  not  be 
kept  out  of  my  berth,  when  I  want  to  get  into  it,  by  having  the 
ladies*  cabin  turned  into  a  chapel.  If  you  won't  turn  that  male 
passenger  out,  I  must  go  and  find  the  captain,  that's  all" 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  the  intrusion  of  Major  Allen 
Barnaby  into  the  ladies'  cabin,  did  not  continue  long  after  this 
hint.  He  just  paused  to  give  one  circular  glance  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  the  fair  friends  he  left  there,  and  then  sprang 
up  the  narrow  stairs  with  the  activity  of  fifteen. 

When  the  passengers  were  disembarking  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  major  took  care  to  be  on  the  gangway  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  his  hand  to  the  ladies  of  the  Needle  Steeple  congregation 
as  they  stepped  across  the  plank ;  a  civility  which  was  graciously 
received  by  them  all,  and  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  General  Feamington, 
rewarded  by  a  whispered  renewal  of  the  invitation  to  Mount  Lebanon. 


CHAPTER  XLEL 

On  reaching  the  first  good-looking  hotel  near  the  landing-place, 
the  reverend  Mr.  O'Bonagough  entered  it,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  best  rooms  they  had,  especially  mentioning,  with  much 

solemnity,  the  necemiy  oi  &  qtisfc  wi&  ^disturbed  sitting-room. 
"  In  course,  sir  "  rep^eA. ^"VaaSta&s  ^tW^S  ^^Ta&^it 

was  a  landlady  and  not  &  W^o^\fc^fc^\^\^*&s^^ 

teif)    "  in  course,  sir,  1  Vnow  to*  &**  *>  *  ^^ss^*^^^ 

oo  well,  not  to  take  care  <&**." 
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And  sore  enough  the  landlady  did  show  them  into  a  particular 
mag  and  quiet  room,  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the 
noisy  bar,  and  with  so  long  a  passage  leading  to  it  that  it  really 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  built  on  purpose  for  seclusion.  Having 
entered  this  room  sedately,  one  by  one,  closed  the  door,  and  listened 
for  a  minute  to  the  briskly  retreating  steps  of  the  busy  landlady, 
the  major,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  simultaneously  threw  themselves 
into  three  chairs,  and  forthwith  indulged  in  such  an  unmitigated 
peal  of  laughter,  as  to  make  the  startled  and  perplexed  Tornorino 
took  as  if  he  thought  they  were  all  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  in- 
sanity. Nor  did  the  observing  this  either  induce  or  enable  them 
to  moderate  their  mirth,  but  perhaps  had  rather  a  contrary  effect ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  much  more 
ludicrous  contrast  than  that  offered  by  the  grave  and  weary-look- 
ing Bon,  and  his  laughter-shaken  companions.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  convulsion  passed,  and  then  amidst  the  mutual  compliments 
which  were  exchanged  upon  the  perfect  performance  of  the  gentle- 
man, the  admirably  discreet  forbearance  of  his  wife,  together  with 
a  few  gentle  reproaches  to  Patty  upon  her  dangerous  want  of  self- 
control,  the  mystery  was  explained,  and  Tornorino  made  to  under- 
stand all  that  had  happened. 

Another  gay  supper  followed  this  triumphant  recital  of  the 
clever  scene ;  when  it  was  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  with  such  an 
admirable  talent,  and  such  brilliant  success  in  the  use  of  it,  the 
major  owed  it  to  himself  and  his  family  to  turn  it  to  greater  profit 
than  merely  throwing  dust  enough  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Gabriel 
Monkton,  to  puzzle  him  as  to  his  identity. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Donny,  you  must  make  these  ladies  pay  for 
yourpreaching,  or  I  shall  not  be  satisfied,"  said  my  heroine. 

The  major  looked  roguishly  at  her  in  return,  and  said — 

"  I  am  not  sure,  my  Barnaby,  but  that  you  may  be  perfectly 
right  as  to  the  possibility  of  my  making  these  exemplary  females 
contribute  a  few  dollars  to  the  expenses  of  this  particularly  pleasant 
journey.  But  before  you  set  me  upon  it,  dear  wife,  let  me  beg  you 
to  remember  that  a  good  deal  of  sisterly  and  brotherly  love-making 
must,  in  all  human  probability,  take  place  before  the  result  you 
anticipate  can  be  looked  for.  Will  not  your  fond  heart  feel  some 
tender  alarms,  my  dear,  during  your  widowed  residence  at  Pitts- 
burg, knowing  that  I  am  thus  employed  at  Sandusky  ?  " 

This  sally  produced  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter,  and  Mrs.  Allen 
Barnaby  replied  in  admirable  mock-heroic — 

"  Unquestionably,  my  love,  I  shall  pine  and  I  shall  languish ; 
nevertheless,  such  is  my  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  that  I  will 
endure  it  all,  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  a  single  dollar,  or,"  grace- 
folly  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  "  forfeit  a  single  drop  of  this 
sparkling  glass  of  champagne." 

***** 


■f,    _ 
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grade  a  little  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  reader  a  glimpse  at 
some  of  the  other  personages  introduced  in  it ;  and  as  my  only  real 
and  legitimate  heroine  is  at  this  time  suspended,  as  it  were,  from 
all  action,  while  awaiting  at  Pittsburg,  the  arrival  of  her  husband 
from  Sandusky,  the  present  opportunity  is  particularly  favourable 
for  the  purpose. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  kind  and  courteous  reader  remembers 
the  position  of  affairs  at  Big-Gang  Bank,  at  the  time  the  Allen 
Barnaby  party  quitted  it;  and  also  the  scene  which  followed 
between  our  young  English  friend  Egerton,  and  his  mnwhOe  hos- 
pitable entertainers.  The  result  of  this  was  bis  immediately  leaving 
the  house,  but  not  the  neighbourhood ;  for,  as  may  be  likewise 
remembered,  he  had,  while  uttering  his  farewell  to  his  particular 
friend,  Miss  Louisa  Perkins,  contrived  to  arrange  an  assignation 
with  her  for  the  evening  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Clio  Whitlaw. 

Hurried  as  was  the  moment  in  which  this  arrangement  was 
set  tied,  he  had  contrived  to  make  the  worthy  Louisa  understand  that 
this  evening  meeting  would  not  be  quite  perfect  unless  the  fair  Annie 
were  made  a  party  to  it.  It  must  certainly  have  been  owing  to  the 
experience  which  the  elder  Miss  Perkins  had  gained  in  love  matters, 
by  having  been  a  looker-on  upon  the  great  variety  of  such  affairs 
in  which  the  heart  of  her  sister  had  been  concerned,  that  she  so 
immediately  comprehended  the  state  of  the  case  respecting  Annie 
Bcauchamp  and  Mr.  Egerton.  Most  certain  it  is,  that  they  neither 
of  thorn  had  ever  breathed  to  her  a  single  syllable  explanatory  of 
the  state  of  their  respective  hearts,  and  yet  the  worthy  spinster  felt 
;ia  certain  of  their  being  exceedingly  in  love  with  each  other,  as  if 
she  had  been  the  confidant  of  both,  from  the  first  hour  of  their 
acquaintance  to  the  last.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  she  had  greatly 
the  advantage  of  them,  for  although  each  by  this  time  had  a  pretty 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  truth  respecting  his  or  her  own  particular 
heart,  they  neither  of  them  dared  to  believe  that  he  or  she  had 
made  any  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  other.  But  although  Miss 
Louisa  felt  as  sure  as  sure  could  be,  that  the  attachment  was  equal 
and  mutual,  she  was  not  such  a  blundering  agent  as  to  hint  this 
belief  to  her  young  friend,  when  she  proposed  to  her  the  walk  to 
Portico  Lodge ;  she  did  not,  indeed,  even  mention  the  name  of  Mr. 
Egerton ;  and  whether  Miss  Beauchamp  had  overheard  any  part  of 
the  whisper  by  which  the  arrangement  was  made,  it  was  impossible 
for  Miss  Louisa  to  guess,  for  the  subject  was  never  even  alluded  to 
Iwtween  them.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  young  lady  made 
no  objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  elder  one,  and:  they  set  off,  arm- 
in-arm  together,  leaving  \ta&  tftafc&  *sA  \u&  wife  expatiating  to 
-Miss  .Matilda  upon  t\ie  eTtaact&assrs  ^ratoaa  «s^  \»Nsx&  <&Mnu 
Allen  Barnaby,  and  t\\e  Bcau&&om  cafckwfc  <& V«  ^Nn^wnBtav 
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pleased  to  escape  hearing  this,  and  the  satisfaction  of  haying  done 
so,  brought  a  smile  to  the  melancholy  face  of  poor  Annie ;  bat  it 
quickly  passed  away,  for  her  heart  was  heavy  and  sad,  and  she 
moved  on  in  total  silence,  feeling  that  if  her  very  life  had  depended 
upon  her  talking,  it  would  have  been  impossible.  The  good  Louisa, 
however,  seemed  to  understand  all  about  it,  and  walked  on  beside 
her  without  uttering  a  sound  that  might  interrupt  her  pretty  com- 
panion's revery. 

Having  thus  reached  in  silence  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Whitlaw's 
domain,  Miss  Louisa  stopped  and  looked  about  her.  Annie  coloured 
violently,  but  she  stopped  also,  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant,  for 
as  if  some  thought  had  arisen  in  her  mind  leading  her  to  disapprove 
this  delay,  she  suddenly  moved  forward  again,  and  with  a  much 
quicker  step  than  before.  But  ere  she  reached  the  little  gate 
through  which  they  were  to  pass  into  Mrs.  Whitlaw's  shrubbery, 
Frederic  Egerton  stood  before  them. 

Annie  Beauchamp  did  not  faint,  although  she  became  as  pale  as 
alabaster,  and  so  strongly  agitated  was  the  young  man  also,  that 
till  Miss  Perkins  broke  the  silence,  not  a  word  was  spoken.  She 
did  not,  however,  watch  their  embarrassment  long  without  doing 
her  very  best,  good  soul,  to  remove  it. 

"I  see  how  it  is,  my  dear  young  Mends,"  she  said,  " as  plainly 
as  if  I  was  in  both  your  hearts.  What  has  happened  this  morning 
is  certainly  very  unlucky  for  you  both,  but  if  I  leave  you  by  your- 
selves to  talk  it  over,  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  think  upon  some- 
thing or  other  to  set  it  all  right  again." 

Egerton  gave  one  look  of  gratitude  to  his  kind  ally,  who  in- 
stantly stepped  forward,  and  then  seizing  the  hand  of  Annie,  he 
hastily  exclaimed — 

"  Forgive  this  most  involuntary  abruptness,  dearest  Miss  Beau- 
champ  !  Drive  me  not  from  you,  as  I  was  driven  from  your  house 
this  morning,  but  believe  that  if  my  respect,  my  reverence,  equalled 
not  my  love,  I  should  not  thus  implore  you  to  be  my  wife  in  the 
only  moment,  and  in  the  only  manner  that  is  left  me." 

There  was  a  something  (it  is  impossible  to  describe  what)  in  the 
eyes  of  Annie  as  she  raised  them  to  the  face  of  Egerton  as  he  spoke, 
that  seemed  to  save  him  from  despair,  though  her  first  act  (except 
looking  at  him)  was  to  withdraw  her  hand ;  and  her  first  words 
to  say — 

"  If  indeed  you  thus  love  me,  Mr.  Egerton,  you  will  instantly 
overtake  Miss  Perkins,  and  bring  her  back  to  me." 

It  is  possible  that  some  young  ladies  might  have  spoken  such 
words  under  similar  circumstances,  without  either  intending  or 
expecting  that  they  would  or  should  be  obeyed.    But  there  is  an 
intonation  in  the  accents  of  truth,  wluaVi^wiYfiSK&Ars  w»*"^- 
tent  upon  discovering  the  exact  me&xn&&  oi'siWt  ^Ows'j^fcs&s^^ 
cannot  easily  be  misunderstood.  „  ^  .    _  ^v^Xs 

Egerton  had  left  the  side  of  hia\*&OT«^  wA\»k  w*8*^ 
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of  Miss  Perkins,  in  order  to  make  her  break  in  upon  the  tete-h-tete, 
which  he  would  have  given  years  of  life  to  prolong,  in  less  time,  per- 
haps, than  it  had  ever  taken  him  before  to  bound  over  an  equal  space. 

"  She  will  not  listen  to  me,  my  dearest  Miss  Perkins,"  said  he, 
"  unless  you  are  beside  her.  Come  back  with  me  this  moment,  I 
entreat  you." 

The  kind-hearted  Louisa  did  not  get  over  the  ground  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  sort  of  flying  movement  that  Mr.  Egerton  had  done, 
but  she  moved  as  rapidly  as  she  could  towards  her  young  friend; 
and  though  in  the  interpretation  of  her  feelings  she  had  not  now 
Hie  advantage  of  any  great  experience,  from  having  watched  simi- 
lar emotions  in  her  sister,  she  seemed,  somehow  or  other,  to  com- 
prehend that  it  was  possible,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  poor  Annie  might  be  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  have 
her  back  again. 

When  the  trio  were  thus  once  more  reunited,  Annie  Beau- 
champ  attempted  to  say  someting  which  doubtless  would  have  been 
very  much  to  the  purpose,  but  she  failed,  and  instead  of  speaking, 
dropped  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  Louisa,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Poor  dear  child  I "  exclaimed  the  gentle  spinster.  "  She  was 
greatly  shocked,  Mr.  Egerton,  by  what  took  place  this  morning,  as 
I  dare  say  you  can  guess,  sir,  pretty  well,  and  therefore  you  know 
she  must  not  be  hurried  now." 

"  Hurried !"  cried  Egerton,  clasping  his  hands,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  weeping  girl,  with  an  air  and  manner  that  seemed  to 
say  he  could  be  contented  to  stand  thus  gazing  upon  her  for  ages. 
"  Oh  no  I  she  shall  not  be  hurried,  Miss  Perkins ;  let  her  but  give 
me  hope  for  the  future,  however  distant,  and  she  shall  see  how  ab- 
solute her  power  is  over  me." 

Annie  raised  her  head,  and  fixed  her  beautiful  eyes,  all  tearful 
as  they  were,  upon  him.  The  first  overwhelming  transition  from 
doubting,  trembling  hope,  to  delicious  certainty  was  over,,  and  the 
firm  but  gentle  energy  of  Annie  Beauchamp,  immediately  displayed 
itself. 

u  Not  for  a  knowledge  of  my  sentiments  shall  you  wait,  Mr. 
Egerton,"  said  she ;  "  I  have  been  somewhat  over  prompt,  it  may 
be,  in  days  past,  to  make  you  fully  comprehend  the  extent  of  my 
prejudices,  and  I  will  not  be  afraid  to  let  you  see,  that  strong  as 
they  were,  they  were  not  so  inveterate  as  to  stand  against  truth, 
honour,  and  generosity.    I  know  nothing  of  your  family  or  fortune, 
but  I  know  you,  and  thus  far  will  I  profit  by  my  American  free- 
dom.    I  win  promise  you,  Mr.  Egerton,  never  to  be  the  wife  of 
any  other  man,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  be  your  wish  that  I 
should  become  yours.     Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  thank  me  thus 
vehemently,"  she  added,  as  he  seized  her  hand  and  covered  it  with 
kisses;  "for  it  may  be  that  all  I  have  said,  and  all  I  have  the  power 
to  say,  shall  mean  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  my  grati- 
tude for  sentiments  so  dearly  valued,  that  were  my  mother  and 
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father  willing,  I  would  not  deem  my  whole  life  too  long  a  space  to 
be  employed  in  proving  how  very  precious  they  are  to  me.  But, 
alas !  Mr.  Egerton,  how  can  we  hope,  after  what  has  passed  this 
morning,  that  I  can  ever  be  your  wife  without  ceasing  to  be  their 
child  ?  And  this,  at  once  and  for  ever,  let  me  declare  to  you,  I 
never  will  do !  I  will  not  give  you  as  a  companion  for  life,  a  guilty 
-daughter,  whose  remorse  would  grow  more  bitter  every  day  she 
lived.    This  I  will  never  do." 

"  Nor  will  I  ever  ask  it  of  you,  Annie,"  replied  Egerton,  with 
.sincerity  equal  to  her  own.  "  I  could  not  love  you  as  I  do,  did  I 
not  in  my  very  soul  believe  that  you  are  as  good  as  you  are  beauti- 
ful. But,  dearest,  I  do  not  despair  of  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Colonel  Beauchamp,  and  even  of  your  mother,  Annie,  angry  as  she 
is  with  me  at  this  moment. .  I  have  romance  enough  about  me,  I 
confess,  to  rejoice  at  having  heard  the  precious  words  you  have 
uttered,  while  you  were  still  ignorant  of  my  fortune  and  position  in 
the  world ;  and  as  those  dear  words  are  recorded  where  they  will 
endure  as  long  as  life  and  memory  are  lent  me,  I  may  now  tell 
you  freely,  that  my  estate,  and  the  settlement  I  shall  propose 
to  your  father,  are  not  such  as  to  offer  a  reason  for  his  rejecting 
me.  My  family  is  honourable,  and  very  nobly  connected ;  and 
-what  I  think  will  weigh  far  more  with  you,  dearest  Annie,  than 
cither,  I  flatter  myself  I  can  refer  with  honest  confidence  to  the 
guardians  who  have  had  charge  of  me  from  the  death  of  my  father 
to  the  time  of  my  coming  of  age,  as  well  as  to  Eton  and  Oxford, 
-where  I  received  my  education,  for  testimony  that  my  actions  have 
hitherto  brought  no  disgrace  upon  my  name." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Egerton,"  returned  Annie,  with  both  a  sigh  and  a 
fimile,  "all  this  would  have  gone  very  far  yesterday  towards  ob- 
taining such  an  answer  as  you  wish.  But  I  fear  that  as  yet  you 
have  no  idea  of  the  anger  conceived  against  you,  both  for  your 
unfortunate  parley  with  the  slaves  in  the  rice  grounds,  and  your 
accusations  against  the  husband  of  that  terrible  Mrs.  Barnaby. 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  fear  that  you  would  not  be  listened  to  upon  such 
jt  subject  for  a  single  instant." 

"  Neither  will  I  venture  to  ask  it,  dearest  Annie,"  he  replied. 
"  I  feel  perfectly  certain  of  being  able  to  bring  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  all  I  have  said  respecting  this  major,  and  if  I  do  so,  my  motives 
for  having  warned  your  father  of  his  practices,  must  surely  be 
justly  appreciated ;  and  as  to  the  other  offence  imputed,  to  me,  a 
very  short  time  must  surely  suffice  to  prove  that  I  have  at  least 
clone  nothing  productive  of  any  mischievous  result." 

"  You  speak  so  hopefully,  Mr.  Egerton,"  she  replied,  "  that  you 
make  me  think  you  must  know  better  about  it  all  than  I  do.  But  ^o^ 
•will  allow  that  time  must  be  given,  botYv  lot  -jewee  Vo^\r5  ^wsofc* 
the  major,  and  for  the  negative  proof  o£  yo\a  Sivxio^^x^fcx^K^s^^ 
the  poor  slaves.    But  this  last  imputation  to&,\  Assv^>  ^aki*2 
9wajr9  if  they  all  remain  quiet." 
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4-  And  time  shall  be  patiently  given  by  me,  sweet  Annie,  pro- 
vided you  promise  that  1  may  now  and  then  hear  from  yon.  Of 
course  1  shall  leave  this  place  to-night,  as  it  certainly  would  look 
like  plotting  and  planning  mischief  were  I  to  be  found  lurking 
here,  after  the  scene  of  this  morning.  How  I  bless  the  speaking 
paleness  of  your  fair  face,  dearest,  which  gave  me  courage  to  ask 
our  kind  friend  here,  for  this  interview  !  How  different  will  be 
my  departure  now,  from  what  in  that  first  dreadful  moment  I 
feared  it  would  have  been !  And  you  will  write  to  me,  Annie? 
First  addressed  to  the  post-office  at  New  York  ;  for  it  is  thither,  I 
as  I  understand,  that  my  precious  countryman  has  taken  himself, 
and  it  is  thither  that  I  shall  immediately  follow ;  but  you  will  write 
to  me,  and  promise  to  receive  my  letters  in  return  ?  " 

Annie  looked  in  the  face  of  Miss  Perkins,  and  would  at  tint  : 
moment  have  given  a  good  deal  if  the  kind  feelings  she  so  plainly  " 
saw  written  there,  had  been  more  mingled  with  the  tougher  quality  • 
of  good  sense.    Poor  girl !    She  longed  for  an  English  opinion  that 
might  have  been  trusted,  as  to  the  propriety  of  complying  with  the 
request  of  Egerton.    To  refuse  him  seemed  almost  beyond  her 
strength ;  yet,  conscious  of  her  total  ignorance  of  English  etiquette 
in  buch  matters,  she  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  consenting  to  do  what 
was  unusual.    Egerton  saw  the  struggle,  and  understood  it. 

u  Are  you  not  my  affianced  wife,  Annie  ?  Conditionally,  it  is 
true  ;  but  still  you  are  pledged  to  me.  And  am  I  not,  still  more, 
▼our  affianced  husband  ?  For  I  have  offered  my  vows  unshackled 
by  any  condition  whatever.  Think  you,  then,  that  I  would  ask 
you  to  do  anytliing  that  I  would  not  sanction  in  my  own  sister,  J 
were  I  happy  enough  to  have  one  ?  " 

"  I  will  write  to  you,"  said  Annie,  gently,  "  if  you  desire  me  to 
do  it." 

"  And  will  you  receive  my  letters,  dearest?  "  he  rejoined,  after 
once  again  fervently  kissing  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Egerton,  I  will,"  she  replied,  with  something  almost 
approaching  to  solemnity  in  her  manner.  "  But  in  both  cases  it 
must  be  done  by  the  assistance  of  Miss  Perkins ;  for  it  must  not  be 
from  me  that  my  parents  first  learn  what  has  passed  between 
us." 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  the  good  Louisa  raised  no  diffi- 
culties upon  this  point,  and  Frederic  Egerton  looked  quite  as  happy 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  do  who  was  on  the  very  eve  of 
parting  with  his  beloved. 

All  tliis  had  passed  in  a  shady  and  obscure  retreat  in  a  rustic 

summer-house,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  entrance  to  Mrs. 

IVliitlaw'B  ground,  into  <<*>&&.  taxu^  -who  knew  it  well,  had 

almost  unconficionsVy  e&\«r^,T3BsaRdaaSw&ij  *SXxs£  ^&a&  ^^kins  had 

rejoined  her.       Aiid  tmsw  A»  tcr»  to  \w*<&  W,^  ^«^  \*  Ssafc. 
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comprehend  a  single  word  she  said  to  me.  Farewell,  Mr.  Egerton ! n 
and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  "  Farewell  I " 

Before  this  sad  word  was  uttered  between  them  for  the  last 
time,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party  bore  witness  that  they  did  not 
separate  with  indifference ;  for  on  seeing  the  emotion  of  her  young 
friends,  the  tender-hearted  Louisa  wept  for  company. 

But  part  they  must,  and  part  they  did  at  last ;  bat  not  till  the 
lovers  had  confessed  to  each  other,  that  despite  the  obstacles  which 
thus  drove  them  asunder,  that  hour  was  the  happiest  of  their 
lives. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

So  very  little  space  is  left  lor  detailing  the  last  scenes  of  the 
Barnabys  in  America,  that  they  must  needs  be  passed  over  very 
lightly.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  what  the  reader  knows  already, 
to  state  that  the  reception  of  the  reverend  Mr.  O'Donagough  at 
Mount  Lebanon  was  everything  his  heart  could  wish.  Young 
ladies  and  old,  brown  ladies  and  fair,  all  vied  with  each  other  how 
they  best  might  prove  their  reverence  for  his  character  and  admira- 
tion for  his  talents.  It  is  true  that  the  gentlemen  of  Sandusky,  did 
not  put  themselves  to  much  trouble  to  do  the  honours  of  the  town 
to  the  industrious  major ;  but  neither  did  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  all  interfere  to  cjieck  the  hospitalities  of  the  ladies,  so  that  the 
time  he  remained  there  he  might  truly  be  said  to  have  been  living 
in  clover. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Major  Allen  Barnaby, 
though  for  particular  reasons  alone  at  Sandusky,  was  not  alone  in 
the  world — at  any  rate,  he  himself  never  forgot  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  daughter,  whose  worldly  welfare  depended  as  much  upon  his 
exertions  in  one  way,  as  the  unworldly  welfare  of  the  serious  ladies 
of  the  lake  did  in  another ;  and  it  therefore  happened,  as  all  persons 
blessed  with  an  acute  perception  of  character  must  have  foreseen, 
that  he  had  not  remained  many  days  amonst  them,  before  he  made 
it  understood  that  the  hand  of  fortune  had  been  as  penurious  to 
him  as  that  of  nature  had  been  bountiful. 

Were  this  chapter  of  his  adventures  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  volume  instead  of  being  at  the  end  of  the  third,  I  might  be 
tempted  to  describe  at  some  length  the  various  ways  in  which  his 
conjugal  and  paternal  affections  acted  as  siphons  upon  the  female 
pockets  of  this  amiable  inland  sea  population  ;  but  the  time  is  nasfe 
for  this,  and  I  must  therefore  content  in^\£m>i>k*\»£Y&J&  ^aa&A'st 
nearly  a  month  the  reverend  Mr.  O'Donagjovx^a.  \w<*k  «¥»•  ~^ 
fattest  &t  of  the  Sandusky  land,  and  t\\afc  efc%«i  *  *«  ^^ 
luring  this  period  without  adding  a  do\\ax  ot  Vw*  «^  ****■  x 
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toncc  or  other  to  his  resources.    The  liberality  of  Mrs.  General  | 
Pedinington,  indeed,  was  not  restrained  to  such  little  offerings  u  I 
these,  for  ere  he  parted  she  presented  her  new  friend  with  five  | 
hundred  dollars  for  the  embellishment  of  his  humble  chapel  in 
England,  upon  condition,  affectionately  expressed  and  fully  under- 
Btood,  that  ne  should  revisit  Mount  Lebanon  before  his  departure 
for  the  old  country. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  the  least  agreeable  feature  of  this  delight- 
ful month,  that  the  major  during  the  course  of  it  had  the  smgular 
gratification  of  hearing  himself  perpetually  talked  of,  described, 
and  condemned  to  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties,  as  one  of  the 
most  audacious  swindlers  that  ever  ventured  to  poach  on  the  native 
preserves  of  the  Union,  while  he  sat  tranquilly  by,  uttering  an 
occasional  "  alas ! "  at  the  strange  depravity  oi  human  nature. 

At  length,  however,  some  feelings  of  weariness  began  to  creep, 
like  a  mildew,  over  the  delights  of  the  Mount  Lebanon  reunions; 
not  indeed  among  the  charming  society  to  its  manners  born,  bat  to  [ 
the  stranger,  who  had  first  to  learn  their  ways  and  then  to  adopt  ~ 
them.    It  was  amidst  showers  of  tears  that  the  sisters  of  the  Needle  '-. 
Steeple  congregation  took  their  last  reluctant  leave  of  the  gentle 
major,  and  the  judicious  tenderness  with  which  he  graduated  hs 
farewell  benedictions  to  them  all,  had  in  it  a  delicacy  of  tact,  that 
upon  recollection  positively  surprised  himself,  and  caused  him  to   t 
exclaim  as  so  many  have  done  before  him,   "  No  man  knows  what 
he  is  capable  of  performing  till  he  tries." 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  meeting  with  his  family  at  Pitts- 
burg was  delightful  ?  .Or  that  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  was  rewarded 
with  more  than  one  glass  of  her  favourite  wine,  for  having  so  long 
and  so  patiently  endured  the  absence  of  her  beloved  husband? 

And  at  Pittsburg,  as  before  decided,  they  took  into  consider- 
ation the  comparative  advantages  of  risking  returning  for  a  few 
days  to  New  Orleans,  or  its  neighbourhood,  which  could  be  done 
with  perfect  convenience  by  water,  or  of  travelling  across  the 
Alleghany  mountains  to  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  embarking 
for  Europe.  Against  the  first,  there  was  the  danger  of  the  major's 
being  recognised  as  the  hero  of  the  Big-Gang  Bank  festivities. 
Against  the  last,  was  the  expense  and  fatigue  of  a  long  land 
journey,  with  the  doubt  whether  the  major  would  be  much  safer 
there  than  at  New  Orleans. 

Patty,  whose  fears  from  discovery  were  of  a  considerably  graver 
nature  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  protested  strongly  against 
returning  to  New  Orleans,  declaring  that  though  "  pap"  did  some- 
times put  her  into  dreadful  passions  by  being  so  stingy  of  his 
money  to  her  and  t\&  Doxi^  &&  &&T&\>^ros\.t  to  have  him  hanged. 
Few  ladies,  on  tTaa  tAk^  covsJA  ^  V^^OaaQ^  <&  ^SusAfe  «snsi- 
biJitv  than  my  \*jwrtft^\K^^^«fk^^  ^  w*  *aasfc* 
consMerablefeeliBg,  ioi^uW  «A« ^^v^v^s**^ 
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they  would  be  all  safe  at  New  Orleans  if  they  did  but  take  a  little 
care,  and  put  up  at  the  further  end  of  the  town  from  Mrs.  Car* 

—  %  xnichael's  boarding-house,  she  burst  out  upon  her  with  great 
__»  vehemence,  and  declared  that  she  believed  in  her  heart  that  she  wat* 
^m+  looking  forward  to  being  a  widow  again,  and  making  conquests. 

:  i  The  major  was  a  good  deal  touched  by  this  testimony  of  his 
daughter's  affection,  but  being  himself  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
^b:  the  New  Orleans  scheme,  he  told  her,  after  a  hearty  hug,  that  he 
rw-.  was  excessively  obliged  to  her  for  her  kindness,  and  that  the  fear  of 
— "j  vexing  her  if  anything  went  wrong  with  him,  would  be  as  likely  to 
^—f  make  him  careful  as  the  dread  of  the  gallows  itself. 

^        u  But  if  you  could  have  seen  me  at  Mount  Lebanon,  my  darling, 

133  you  would  have  been  cured  at  once  and  for  ever  of  all  fears  on  my 

-^  account.    I  really  did  not  know  my  own  powers  before,  Patty,  but 

Srf.  now,  I  declare  to  you  upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  would  rather 

—  have  the  fun  of  bamboozling  the  natives  than  not.  I  would  venture 
^-^  to  bet  five  thousand  to  one  against  any  one  of  those  we  saw  at  New 
^rc  Orleans  knowing  me  again,  if  I  did  not  choose  they  should  do  so. 
^  Besides,  my  dear,  I  have  another  word  to  say  in  favour  of  the  New 
mr  Orleans  plan.  I  heard  from  many  people,  while  I  was  at  Sandusky, 
_Jfc  that  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  leave  the  country  without 
M.    spending  a  few  weeks  at  Natchez,  which  for  pleasant  amusements- 

—  ,  and  all  that "  (and  here  the  major  gave  a  sidelong  glance  of  intelli- 
^     gence  to  his  wife  and  the  Don)  "  is  quite  New  Orleans  in  miniature. 

And,  moreover,  by  reposing  ourselves  there  for  a  little  while,  it  would 

^    be  easy  enough  to  leave  when  there  was  a  good  vessel  going  to  start 

for  Havre,  and  our  places  might  be  easily  secured  on  board  her 

r       without  our  ever  making  our  appearance  in  the  city  till  the  very 

t       day  she  set  off.    I  vote,  therefore,  for  our  making  our  way  by  the 

Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  Natchez,  and  remaining  exactly  as  long 

as  we  find  it  agreeable,  and  not  an  hour  longer." 

This  scheme  seemed  to  satisfy  all  parties,  and  was  accordingly 
acted  upon  forthwith.  The  long  river  voyage  was  performed  with 
much  less  tediousness  than  any  of  them  expected,  for  the  major  and 
his  son-in-law  scarcely  ever  passed  an  idle  hour  while  they  were  on 
board,  nor  one  that  was  not  more  or  less  profitable,  for  this  long 
.  line  of  river  travelling  is  as  remarkable  for  its  industrious  gambling, 
as  for  any  other  of  its  agreeable  features. 

As  to  Mrs.  Allen  Barnaby  and  Patty,  they  found  means  to 
amuse  themselves  exceedingly  well,  though  they  played  neither  at 
whist  nor  piquet.    There  were  several  ladies  on  board,  who  by 
asking  them,  day  after  day,  incessant  questions  respecting  them- 
selves, gave  them  both  such  an  opportunity  of  vapouring  about 
their  European  grandeur  as  kept  them  in  perpetual  <gyyl&uaKsa£^ 
so  that  they  all  arrived  at  Natchez  m  exwtusti\.  «jKftaa^  «s^  -*»£* 
to  meet  whatever  adventures  might  cYi&Xk&fc  to  \*&S^*Sasssa.  ^ 
with  sharp  wits  and  sturdy  coinage. 
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It  took  but  little  time  to  convince  Major  Allen  Barnaby  that )  ] 
the  information  he  had  received  respecting  the  social  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  population  of  this  flourishing  little  town,  was 
perfectly  correct ;  it  realised  all  his  hopes  and  exceeded  all  bis 
expectations,  so  that  for  rather  more  than  two  months  that  the 
party  remained,  he  had  scarcely  a  single  misadventure  or  disap- 
pointment of  any  kind  to  recount  to  his  faithful  wife. 

This  steady  current  of  good  fortune,  however,  only  served  in 
the  long  run  to  convince  him  that  with  his  talents  and  advantages 
(his  son-in-law  ranking  higher  and  higher  every  day  among  the 
latter)  he  could  not  do  himself  justice  while  carrying  on  taanes 
in  so  small  a  way.  His  high-minded  wife,  also,  was  most  decidedly 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  being,  moreover,  as  well  as  her  daughter, 
heartily  tired  of  the  town  and  everything  in  it,  the  feminine  influ- 
ence of  the  family  was  put  forth  with  considerable  activity ;  while 
even  the  peaceable  Tornorino,  though  exceedingly  well  pleased  by 
a  few  well-timed  donations  from  his  father-in-law,  began  to  hint  ' 
now  and  then,  in  a  gentle  murmur,  that  "de  vin  vas  not  ver  ■ 
good." 

In  a  word,  their  speedy  departure  was  fixed  and  decided  upon  a  ' 
certain  evening  when  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  at  the  usual 
place  of  meeting ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the  major  started  i 
alone  for  New  Orleans  by  an  early  steamboat,  intending  to  (&-  ' 
embark  a  mile  or  two  above  the  town,  and  to  proceed  early  on  the 
following  morning  direct  to  the  quays,  where  the  large  vessels 
bound  to  Europe  were  sure  to  be  round,  the  costume  he  assumed 
for  this  expedition  was  that  of  the  reverend  Mr.  ODonagough, 
over  which,  on  leaving  his  lodging  he  threw  a  large  cloak  to  prevent 
any  observations  from  his  neighbours,  and  quietly  walked  on  board, 
in  all  outward  respects  so  utterly  unlike  the  military  gentleman 
who  had  figured  as  an  East  Indian  of  a  large  fortune,  during  his 
residence  at  Natchez,  tliat  there  was  certainly  very  little  chance  of   * 
his  being  recognised. 

While  he  is  prosperously  borne  by  tide  and  steam  towards  the 
place  of  his  destination,  we  will  rapidly  follow  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  - 
Egerton,  from  the  time  he  left  the  side  of  Annie  Beauchamp  in 
pursuit  of  him. 

In  the  first  instance  he  proceeded,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
formation he  had  received,  to  New  York,  and  devoted  himself  most 
indefatigably  to  the  task  of  discovering  if  any  such  personage  as 
Major  Allen  Barnaby  was  to  be  found  there.     Not  a  single  hotel,   . 
boarding,  or  lodging-house  of  tolerable  respectability  was  left  un- 
questioned, and  sv&h  <**&  the.  zeal  and  perseverance,  of  his  perqui- 
sition, that  had  tiie  T^y«\i«^m^*  <$&$>&&  <**&&.  scarcely  have 
escaped  it     But  during  Vina  <^S*  ^^  onx^i^  m  T&s$st  «&>&. 
zamflv  were,  as  the  xeadet  -^Yaswv  ^SY&B£dB$&&. 
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Barnaby  was  to  be  found  there,  Mr.  Egerton  returned  to  New 
Orleans,  convinced  that  he  had  begun  his  search  very  unadvisedly 
in  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  slippery  countryman  was  likely  to  be 
found  where  he  said  he  should  be,  and  determined  for  the  future  to 
trace  him  step  by  step,  on  surer  evidence  than  his  own  word.  He 
ventured  not,  however,  to  present  himself,  at  Big-Gang  Bank,  but 
obtained  from  his  fair  correspondent  there,  all  the  particulars  she 
could  gather  from  the  slaves  who  had  attended  upon  the  Allen 
Barnaby  party,  as  to  the  place  to  which  they  had  conducted  them. 
To  this  place  he  immediately  repaired,  but  though  the  party  as 
described  by  him  were  perfectly  well  remembered  at  the  principal 
hotel  there,  he  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
whither  they  went  afterwards.  Most  of  the  people  of  the  house 
declaring  that  they  went  to  New  York,  while  one  or  two  porters 
positively  stated  that  their  luggage  was  put  on  board  a  vessel  going 
to  Philadelphia. 

Iu  this  dilemma,  the  young  man  had  recourse  to  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  which  was  most  probable,  and  although  he  had  already 
satisfactorily  convinced  himself  that,  in  the  first  instance,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  go  to  New  York,  he  still  thought  his  chance  of  find- 
ing him  would  be  better  if  he  again  returned  to  that  city,  in  the 
hope  of  his  having  visited  it  subsequently,  than  waste  his  time  and 
trouble  by  going  to  Philadelphia,  knowing  enough  of  the  style  of 
its  society  to  be  convinced  that  if  the  object  of  his  search  had  really 
been  there  he  did  not  stay  long. 

To  New  York,  therefore,  he  again  repaired,  but  not  till  Major 
Allen  Barnaby  had  left  it  about  four-and-twenty  hours.  But 
though  he  found  not  him,  he  found  enough  concerning  him  to  add 
proof  to  conviction  as  to  his  character.  For  here  chance  favoured 
him,  by  sending  him  upon  his  arrival  to  the  same  house  in  which 
the  illustrious  English  family  had  boarded,  and  his  very  first  inquiry 
brought  forth  from  the  party  at  the  dinner  table  where  it  was  made, 
the  most  violent  burst  of  indignation  against  the  major,  who  was 
declared  by  the  whole  company  to  be  the  most  atrocious  swindler 
that  ever  bred.  Beyond  this,  however,  he  gained  little  information 
sufficiently  authentic  to  be  of  any  use  to  him. 

He  had  been  traced  to  the  Springs,  they  said,  and  clearly  recog- 
nised as  the  suspicious  individual  to  whom  Mr.  Gabriel  Monkton 
had  devoted  so  much  attention.  But  beyond  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
boat all  trace  of  him  was  lost ;  and  that  how,  when,  and  where  he 
got  on  shore,  no  one  knew,  or,  notwithstanding  the  national  pro- 
pensity, could  even  venture  to  guess.  Mr.  Monkton  had  declared 
that  he  had  himself  watched  every  passenger  that  had  left  the  boat, 
both  at  Cleveland  and  at  Sandusky,  and  that  Major  Allan  Bura&s^ 
was  most  certain]/  not  amongst  them.  \t»  ''wwfc^  \Kyw«*«^  *&>» 
yeneml  opinion  of  the  whole  party  that  hfc  \wA  «££»££& ^D^,vs? 
ctive  pursuit  after  him,  by  travelling  M  \sre\fcs  oowa&sw*5^  ^ 
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west ,"  suchbeing,  as  they  said,  the  universal  custom  of  all  the  gentry 
who  had  made  the  "  Old  States"  too  hot  to  hold  them. 

The  evident  probability  that  this  was  the  fact,  was  a  severe  dis- 
appointment to  poor  Egerton,  who  had  hoped  to  return  to  the  house 
of  Colonel  Beauchamp  with  such  confirmation  of  his  statement 
respecting  the  major,  as  might  have  restored  the  confidence  and 
friendly  feeling  of  himself  and  wife,  in  greatly  less  time  than  it 
would  take  liiin  to  reach  the  "  far  west,"  and  obtain  such  legal  con- 
firmation of  what  he  had  asserted,  as  could  admit  of  no  contra- 
diction or  evasion.  The  news  he  had  of  the  runaway  at  New  York 
was,  however,  such  as  very  satisfactorily  to  strengthen  his  hopes  of 
obtaining  this  could  he  overtake  him,  and  he  therefore  once  more 
set  forth  with  no  other  guide  than  what  was  furnished  by  a  list  of 
the  various  towns  through  which  he  was  likely  to  pass,  or  where  he 
might  have  been  tempted  to  tarry.  This  very  laborious  expedition, 
however,  proved  entirely  abortive,  and  at  length,  weary  and 
desponding,  he  gave  up  the  chase,  and  determined  upon  returning 
with  all  speed  to  New  Orleans  (where  Annie's  letters  informed  him 
the  family  would  soon  be  settled  for  the  winter),  with  no  better 
proof  of  what  he  had  stated,  than  the  reports  he  had  heard  at  New 
York. 

Harassed,  and  out  of  spirits,  Egerton  was  traversing  the  galley- 
walk  of  the  steam-boat  that  was  taking  him  his  last  day's  voyage 
towards  the  place  of  his  destination,  when  the  boat  stopped  to  take 
in  wood  and  passengers  at  Natchez.  The  young  man  was  in  no 
very  speculative  humour ;  and  though  he  listlessly  bent  over  the 
rail  as  if  to  watch  the  comers  and  goers,  he  in  reality  paid  bnt  little 
attention  to  any  of  them. 

There  was  one  figure,  however,  which,  notwithstanding  his  ab- 
straction, drew  his  attention  and  fixed  it.  This  was  a  peculiarly 
nice-looking  elderly  gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  whose  whole  dress 
and  aspect  declared  him  to  be  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  whose 
remarkable  quietness  of  demeanour  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
half  horse,  half  alligator  population,  of  which  the  passengers  were 
almost  entirely  composed.  This  venerable  personage  entered  the 
vessel  and  moved  onward,  without  looking  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  and  in  doing  so,  passed  close  to  Mr.  Egerton,  but  without 
seeing  him.  The  profile  of  this  respectable  gentleman  struck 
Egerton  as  being  very  like  that  of  some  individual  whom  he  had 
seen,  he  knew  not  where  or  when,  and  he  followed  him  with  the 
sort  of  curiosity  which  this  imperfect  kind  of  recollection  always 
produces. 

When,  the  stranger  reached  the  gallery  in  front  of  the  great 
cabin,  he  seated  \nms&£  tost  *  tmh&sx&  wv  a.  sofa  that  was  placed 
there,  and  with  bia  "honAa  "mJQqbc  focxaaS^  wsss^>^\v\^\sBast, 
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at  least  to  the  young  man  himself,  whose  eye  was  fixed  upon  him  ; 
but  not  sufficiently  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  other  person. 

This  involuntary  movement  on  the  part  of  the  respectable  gen-  . 
tleman  in  black,  naturally  attracted  a  more  scrutinising  glance 
from  Egerton  in  return,  and  then,  though  the  reverend  personage 
was  moving  away,  and  that  a  portion  only  of  his  face  was  visible, 
he  instantly  became  convinced  that  he  saw  before  him  the  man  he 
teas  seeking.  His  own  mode  of  proceeding  was  immediately  de- 
cided on.  The  start  and  the  sudden  departure  showed  him  both 
that  he  was  recognised  and  avoided,  and  he  determined,  while 
strictly  keeping  watch  over  him,  that  he  would  show  no  symptom 
of  recollecting  their  having  met  before. 

At  the  dinner  table,  the  black-coated  gentleman  took  his  place 
with  the  rest  of  the  company ;  but  Egerton  while  taking  care  to 
look  around  him  with  an  equal  air  of  indifference  upon  them  all, 
was  aware  that  his  looks,  words,  and  gestures  were  carefully 
watched  by  the  stranger.  He  felt  certain  &  his  ci-devant  acquaint- 
ance perceived  that  he  was  known,  in  spite  of  his  disguise,  he  would 
bolt  at  the  first  station  at  which  the  boat  should  stop  to  take  in 
wood  for  the  engine ;  but  so  well  did  he  contrive  to  look  at  the 
man,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  before,  that  our  major  (for  most 
surely  it  was  himself)  became  perfectly  reassured,  and  fully  con- 
firmed in  .the  agreeable  conviction  that  when  he  chose  to  disguise 
himself,  nobody  could  find  him  out.  The  reverend  Mr.  O'Dona* 
gough  therefore  (it  was  thus  that  his  carpet-bag  was  labelled) 
continued  his  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  with  no  further  precaution 
than  taking  care  not  to  speak  within  hearing  of  Mr.  Egerton,  lest 
his  ear  might  prove  more  discerning  than  his  eye. 

It  was  as  dark  as  an  American  night  could  well  be,  when  they 
reached  New  Orleans,  and  Egerton,  aware  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  watch  his  suspicious  fellow-traveller  without  following  mm 
too  closely  to  avoid  being  watched  in  his  turn,  very  cleverly 
enlisted  in  his  service  a  negro-lad,  who  had  charge  of  a  neatly- 
ornamented  bird-cage,  containing  a  fine  mocking-bird,  to  whom 
during  many  hours  of  the  day  he  nad  been  teaching  various  tunes. 
This  rather  amusing  occupation  first  caused  Mr.  Egerton  to  notice 
him,  and  the  sable  youth  giving  sundry  indications  of  sharp- 
wittedness  in  his  answers,  it  struck  him  that  a  dollar  might  be  well 
bestowed  in  securing  his  services  as  a  spy.  The  offer  was  promptly 
made  and  promptly  accepted.  The  reverend  Mr.  O'Donagough 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  young  slave  and  his  bird-cage, 
who  having  seen  the  parson-gentleman  safely  housed  at  an  obscure 
inn,  returned  swiftly  to  his  employer,  who  was  awaiting  him  at  a 
well-known  hotel  near  the  landing-place. 

The  diligence  and  intelligence  of  the  lad  iiidw^'^gs&s&tVfe 
inquire  if  he  could  serve  him  further,  andYifc  ^wfcfc  x^aSS^  *5sS2*<!5*2^ 
in  the  affirmative;  the  young  slave  tatia£&ia&ta  ^R^^a^^5^2^ 
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of  :i  pretty  young  lady,  who  was  very  good-natured  and  would  nob 
m-u1'1  him,  even  if  he  di<l  stay  out  of  the  house  a  bit  now  and  then. 

No  arrangement  could  be  more  favourable  for  his  purpose,  as  no 
:ij:i'iit  could  be  employed  less  likely  to  excite  suspicion;  and 
accordingly,  having  paid  him  in  a  style  very  effectually  to  answer 
liis  zudt  iii/serviccs,  he lnade  the  youth  understand  enough  of  his 
nhject  to  render  them  available,  and  then  repaired  to  the  post- 
•  llice.  where,  according  to  promise,  he  found  a  letter  from 
Annie. 

She  told  him  that  their  removal  to  New  Orleans  was  postponed, 
in  consequence  of  some  plantation  business,  which  was  to  be  com- 
l>U-inl  1)  foiv  they  left  the  premises,  but  that  she  thought  he  might 
venture  to  pay  them  a  visit,  "  if  he  wished  it,"  as  both  her  father 
and  mother  had  first  become  affronted,  and  then  suspicious,  in 
consequence  of  never  having  received  a  single  line  from  their  dev 
friend  Mrs.  Allen  Baraaby,  from  the  time  she  had  left  them. 
Moreover,  their  far-off  neighbour,  Mr.  Hapford,  having  at  length 
recovered  from  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  had  been  at  the  hank  and 
declared  his  conviction  of  having  been  cheated  at  play  by  the 
whiskered  Englishman  whom  he  had  met  there  at  his  last  visit 

All  this,  as  Annie  gently  observed,  would  greatly  lessen  the 

1>robability  of  his  being  rudely  received  if  he  came  to  visit  them, 
lis  fair  correspondent  then  went  on  to  say,  that  she  thought  poor  l 
Louisa  Perkins,  to  whom  he  had  always  shown  so  much  kindness, 
was  greatly  in  want  of  some  friend  to  put  her  in  the  way  of  getting 
back  to  England,  for  that  though  she  and  her  sister  were  come 
again  to  the  Bank,  after  making  a  circle  of  visits  among  the  people 
who  most  wished  to  honour  Airs.  Allen  Barnaby,  it  was  very 
evident  that  her  father  and  mother  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  -( 
Annie  said,  she  greatly  feared  they  would  not  much  longer  delay   ' 
letting  them  perceive  this,  in  a  manner  that  it  would  greatly  pain 
her  to,  witness. 

Hiis  long  letter  was  read  twice  through,  and  then  Egerton, 
having  kissed  the  signature,  folded  the  precious  paper  carefully,  and  . 
placed  it,  like  its  rather  numerous  predecessors,  under  the  protection 
of  a  Bramah  lock,  began  to  meditate  upon  the  difficult  problem  of 
how  he  could  set  off  instantly  to  obey  the  summons  it  contained,   . 
yet  not  lose  sight  of  the  major  before  he  could  learn  a  httle  more   , 
concerning  him.     That  of  these  two  apparently  incompatible 
objects,  the  first  was  in  his  estimation  the  most  important,  was 
proved  by  his  instantly  ringing  for  a  waiter,  and  despatching  him 
to  secure  a  place  in  the  next  coach  that  left  New  Orleans  in  the 
direction  he  wished  to  go.    No  such  conveyance,  however,  was  to 
depart  till  the  Mkrww  mo-roa^  «&&.  before  he  went  to  rest,  his 
black  ally  inquired  lot  mm%  uA  ***&  ttosswa.  Vs^  \jaa  tooui.    His    ■ 
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ogh ;  he  was  going  to  Havre ;  wanted  four  first-rate  berths  ; 
d  his  family  at  Natchez;  should  go  and  fetch  them  in  time  to 
I ;  the  "  Lady  Anne,"  which  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which 
i  was  going,  was  not  to  sail  for  ten  days;  and  finally,  the 
mend  gentleman  himself  had  already  started  off  again  in  a 
samboat  for  Natchez. 

It  was  impossible  any  intelligence  could  be  more  agreeable.  If 
alonel  Beauchamp  still  wished  for  any  further  information  respect- 
g  his  late  honoured  guests,  there  was  time  enough  for  the  purpose 
fore  they  sailed,  and  moreover  their  young  accuser  would  have 
e  satisfaction  of  conveying  the  important  intelligence,  that  they 
id  again  thought  it  convenient  to  change  their  name. 

Egerton  slept  soundly,  though  dreaming  all  night  of  Annie, 
id  arrived  without  delay  or  accident  of  any  kind,  within  half  an 
juris  walk  of  Big-Gang  Bank.  It  was  long  since  Frederic 
gerton  had  experienced  emotions  of  so  much  happiness  as  at  the 
toment  he  set  off  upon  this  walk.  The  letter  of  Annie  had, 
ariians,  more  of  shyness  and  less  of  love  than  any  of  her  former 
aes,  but  he  interpreted  this  very  correctly,  and  was  certainly  not 
16  less  happy  for  it. 

"  Annie  fancies,"  thought  he, "  that  I  am  already  almost  in  her 
resence,  and  must  not  be  spoilt  by  too  much  indulgence." 

Thus  gaily  thinking,  he  went  bounding  on,  and  had  reached 
he  palings  that  surround  Mrs.  Whitlaw's  property,  which,  ardently 
s  he  wished  to  advance  with  all  possible  speed,  almost  induced 
im  to  stop  that  he  might  gaze  upon  the  objects  which  had  sur- 
ounded  him  when  Annie  had  first  promised  that  she  would  never 
ie  the  wife  of  another. 

But  the  question  whether  he  should  pause  or  not  was  not  left 
or  him  to  decide,  for  just  as  he  reached  the  little  gate  by  which  he 
isd  formerly  entered  the  premises,  Nina,  the  favourite  slave  of  his 
etoved,  rushed  out  and  seized  his  arm. 

w  Thank  God,  Mr.  Egerton,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  not 
ratched  for  you  in  vain.  My  mistress  is  here,  Miss  Annie  is  here 
-come  in— come  in!  You  must  not  go  a  single  step  farther 
owards  the  Bank." 

Delighted  to  find  that  Annie  was  so  near,  and  thinking  perhaps 
hat  she  had  come  thither,  and  set  her  favourite  to  watch  for  him, 
bat  she  might  give  him  some  word  of  advice  or  instruction  before 
e  saw  her  parents,  Egerton  followed  the  rapidly  retreating  figure 
f  Nina,  till  he  once  more  found  himself  in  the  flowery  portico  of 
ie  good  Clio's  elegant  abode.  Notwithstanding  the  advanced 
*son,  the  windows  were  open,  and  another  step  placed  him  before 
©eyes  of  Annie  Beauchamp. 

•Though  the  slave  Nina  had  so  evidently  expected  him,  it  was 
2aRy  plain  that  her  young  mistress  did  not,  for  the  agitation  of 
***©  jvag  for  a  moment  too  great  to  permit  her  speaking ;  but 
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tears  of  emotion  were  blended  with  smiles  of  happiness  as  she 
yielded  her  beautiful  hand  to  his  caresses,  almost  without  a  struggle. 
When  at  length  she  found  her  voice,  she  exclaimed — 

'•  I  low  can  it  be  that  I  see  yon  here,  Mr.  Egerton  ?  I  confer, 
I  have  been  hoping  for  your  arrival  at  the  Bank  for  two  days 
past,  but  what  has  made  yon  come  here  ?     Have  you  seen  my 

father?  " 

••  I  am  right  down  glad  he  is  here,  Annie,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
"Whitlaw,  cordially  offering  her  hand  to  Egerton.  u  I  saw  how  it 
was  going  on  with  his  heart  when  he  was  here  before.  And  what 
could  he  do  better,  Annie,  than  come  here  to  meet  you,  and  tell 
you  all  about  it  ?  Perhaps,  you  know,  my  dear,  he  may  not  be 
that  much  at  his  ease  with  Madame  Beauchamp  and  the  colonel  as 
he  might  be  with  you  and  I." 

Egerton  related  his  meeting  with  Nina  at  the  gate,  and  whis- 
pered to  Annie  that  she  confessed  she  was  waiting  for  him. 

M  Silly  girl,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  blushing,  "  I  dare  say 
she  knew  that  I  was  expecting  you ;  hut  most  surely  I  never  told 
her  to  waylay  you  in  this  strange  style,  Mr.  Egerton." 

u  Let  not  the  kind  zeal  in  my  service  bring  reproof  on  her,"  he 
replied,  laughing.  "  I  shall  remember  it  with  gratitude,  my  Annie, 
as  long  as  I  live."  1 

A  very  interesting  conversation  then  followed,  in  which  Mr.    \ 
Egerton  narrated  his  discovery  of  the  disguised  major  on  board  the 
steamboat,  which  Annie  assured  him  would  be  more  than  sufficient    • 
to  convince  her  father  and  mother  that  he  was  indeed  all  that  they 
had  been  so  kindly  warned  to  expect  they  should  find  him. 

And  then  followed  a  discussion,  in  which  Mrs.  Whitlaw  joined, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  Mr.  Egerton 's  presenting  himself.    Should 
he  accompany  Annie  home  ?    Should  Annie  precede  him,  or  should    ( 
he  precede  her  ?  She  declared  that  she  had  not  courage  to  announce    j 
his  approach ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  he  should  proceed 
to  the  Bank  alone,  endeavour  to  see  both  her  parents,  inform  them 
of  ail  he  had  learned  concerning  Major  Allen  Barnaby,  and  then 
venture  to  ask  if  they  considered  this  as  proof  sufficient  of  his  behig 
a  man  of  honour.    If  the  answer  was  favourable,  he  was  to  go  on    \ 
to  express  all  his  hopes,  and  ask  their  consent  to  his  wishes.  | 

Having  received  the  sanction  of  Annie  and  her  affectionate  « 
friend  for  this,  he  left  them,  and  had  already  again  reached  the 
little  gate  which  opened  from  the  lawn,  and  which  was  not  within 
sight  of  the  house,  when  once  more  he  was  met  by  Nina.  He  had 
observed  that  she  looked  hurried  and  agitated  when  he  first  met 
her,  but  she  was  now  infinitely  more  so,  and  when  she  found  from 
the  direction  he  tocfc,  wA^fc^otfoY^^vd^that  he  was  hastening 
to  Colonel  BeAuc3aasn^*\«ws»^^a  V5mto«  \\ssss&JL  ks^^^uikI 
hefnrt*  him    and  "wHYi  ^»^  ^^  «^V^w^V\x^\»  ^\»fci~ 

No  rom  &  left  me  V>  taoft*  *  \^«0^  s**,  ^^^^^ 
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lowed.  Finding  that  nothing  she  could  say  could  dissuade  Egerton 
from  executing  the  plan  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  Agnes,  she 
uttered  a  groan  that  made  him  shudder,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Then  I  must  break  my  oath  and  sacrifice  my  life  for  her,  and 
what  is  dearer  to  her  than  herself.  If  you  go  to  my  master's 
house,  young  gentleman,  you  will  be  murdered ! " 

Even  after  this  it  was  some  time  before  the  terrified  and  re* 
luctant  girl  could  be  made  to  explain  herself  fully ;  but  at  length 
she  confessed,  amidst  sobs  and  groans,  that  the  slaves  on  the 
colonel's  property,  and  that  of  the  neighbouring  plantation,  which 
belonged  to  Judge  Johnson,  were  in  revolt,  and  stood  bound  by  a 
tremendous  oath  to  murder  every  white  person  of  whatever  age  or 
sex  that  should  come  across  them  while  in  the  act  of  securing  what- 
ever portable  property  of  value  they  could  find  in  either  mansion. 
They  had  arranged,  she  said,  to  escape  to  the  numberless  hiding- 
places  known  to  them  in  the  neighbouring  forests,  where  they 
could  long  subsist  upon  the  food  they  meant  to  carry  with  them, 
and  expected  finally  to  get  off  by  means  of  the  money  of  wmch 
they  expected  to  get  possession,  and  because  no  one  would  be  left 
alive  in  either  estate  to  pursue  them.  To  the  execution  of  this  wild 
and  horrible  project  they  had  all  engaged  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  vows ;  "  and  rather  would  they  fail  and  die,"  cried  the  girl, 
"  than  live  to  endure  more  years  of  misery." 

Egerton's  first  object  was  to  restore  the  agitated  Nina  to  such 
a  degree  of  composure  as  might  enable  her  to  tell  him  how  long 
this  scene  of  horror  had  been  in  action,  and  where  she  imagined 
her  master  and  mistress  to  be. 

At  length  he  learned  from  her,  but  not  without  considerable 
difficulty,  that  when  the  oath  was  first  proposed  to  her,  she  refused 
to  take  it,  but  was  told  that  if  she  persevered  in  this,  she  would  be 
kidnapped  away,  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  till  all  was  over.  She 
then  took  it,  but  with  the  understanding  (after  long  battling  for  it) 
that  she  might  save  the  white  females  if  she  could ;  but  that  if  she 
attempted  to  save  the  life  of  a  white  man,  she  would  herself  be 
murdered.  She  told  him  also  that  after  prevailing  on  Miss  Annie 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Whitlaw,  she  had  got  Mrs.  Beauchamp  and 
the  Miss  Perkinses  into  the  dairy-house,  under  pretence  that  Miss 
Annie  wanted  to  show  them  something  there ;  and  that  having 
previously  secured  the  windows,  she  had  locked  them  in,  and  then 
ran  away. 

Egerton's  first  thought,  after  hearing  this  terrifying  statement, 
was  concerning  the  safety  of  Annie.  He  told  the  trembling  slave 
to  fear  nothing,  but  carefully  to  watch  her  young  mistress,  and  if 
she  attempted  to  leave  her  present  shelter,  to  tell  Mrs.  Whitlaw 
the  whole  truth  that  she  might  restrain  W%  w^\«  Vsw^*^ 
necessary.  He  then  obtained  the  key  oi  \>&&  fcasrj  Jfcsso*^  ^ 
situation  of  which  he  well  knew,  dtitenmna&  ^&»k  ^  ^^  ^ 
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should  be  the  conveying  the  ladies  confined  in  it  to  Mrs.  WhithwV, 
and  then  to  trust  to  being  recognised  as  an  Englishman,  while  he 
risked  a  visit  to  Colonel  Beanohamp's  house  in  the  feint  hope  of 
Having  its  wretched  master. 

Light  of  foot,  firm  in  nerve,  and  steadfast  in  purpose,  he  lost 
no  moment  after  deciding  what  to  do.  He  found  the  three  ladies 
in  a  state  of  dreadful  alarm ;  for  no  sooner  did  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
diricover  that  they  were  prisoners,  than  she  guessed  the  truth,  for 
by  an  infatuation  difficult  to  comprehend,  the  lives  of  the  pknteis 
seem  pretty  equally  divided  between  tyrannising  over  their  slaves, 
mul  trembling  at  the  chance  of  their  taking  vengeance  for  it  Very 
few  words  naased  between  them,  Egerton  saying  in  that  tone  of 
decision  which  at  such  moments  is  all  powerful — 

u  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  give  me  your  arm;  follow  us  closely,  Miss 
IVrkins,  with  your  sister.  I  will  take  you  to  a  place  of  safety 
where  you  will  find  Miss  Beauchamp,  and  then  I  will  seek  the 
ootapl.'' 

^fot  a  word  was  uttered  in  reply ;  nothing,  I  believe,  silences 
talkers  effectually  but  terror  and  sea-sickness.  It  was  the  wish 
and  will  of  Egerton  that  they  should  walk  quickly,  but  they  had 
no  other  difficulty  to  contend  with,  for  the  negroes  were  too  busy 
at  their  work  of  pillage  to  be  at  many  yards1  distance  from  the 
house.  On  reaching  the  friendly  abode  of  the  good  Clio,  they 
found  that  Nina,  in  Tier  restless  anxiety,  had  already  told  both  her 
and  Annie  all  she  had  previously  told  Egerton.  The  delight  of 
Annie  at  seeing  her  mother  in  safety  may  be  imagined,  nor  is  it 
needful  to  dwell  upon  the  amount  of  her  gratitude  to  Egerton. 
But  dreadful  was  the  combat  at  her  heart  when  she  saw  him 
about  to  plunge  into  danger  so  dreadfully  certain,  in  the  desperate 
hope  of  saving  her  unhappy  father.  Yet,  could  she  bid  him  stay? 
It  was  impossible.  Fortunately  perhaps  for  her  reason  the  inter- 
val of  suspense  was  very  short.  On  leaving  the  house  he  met  one 
of  Mrs.  Whitlaw's  domestic  blacks.  Her  slaves,  though  much  too 
well  treated,  too  lazy,  and  too  nappy,  to  join  in  the  insurrection, 
were  still  negroes,  and  as  such  most  ardently  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  less  happy  fellow  slaves.  The  man  was  returning 
from  the  scene  of  outrage,  and  seeing  Egerton,  whom  he  remem- 
bered as  an  English  visitor,  hurrying  towards  it,  he  civilly  stopped 
hira  and  begged  him  to  return. 

'•  Colonel  Beauchamp- — "  said  the  panting  Egerton. 

t;  lie  lias  been  dead  this  hour,  sir,"  returned  the  negro,  casting 
down  his  eyes,  but  very  nearly  smiling  at  the  same  moment ;  "  and 
Judge  Johnson,"  he  added,  in  the  same  respectful  tone,  "  has  been 
done  for  longer  stiXL" 

It  ia  needless  to  frweW  on  ^fe  wens*  ^\a£^  \<3fcsro&.  Mia, 
WLitlaw  assured ber  a^to^x^^^^^^^^^^^v^ 
lander  but  that  as  tn^ioTm«T^^^^^^^^^v««^^ 
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painful  for  them  to  look  upon,  their  best  course  would  be  to  accept 
the  loan  of  her  carriage  and  horses,  and  set  off  for  New  Orleans, 
or  perhaps  for  New  York,  directly. 

"  For  England !  dearest  Mrs.  Beauchamp ! "  exclaimed 
Egerton.  "  Accept  from  me  the  duty,  the  affection,  the  protection 
of  a  son,  and  let  me  accompany  you  to  England." 

All  that  was  likely  to  make  this  scheme  appear  desirable  to  the 
agitated  widow  was  soon  explained  to  her ;  the  Misses  Perkins 
seemed  ready  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  the  slaves  she 
had  lost,  so  they  might  be  permitted  to  accompany  her ;  and  in 
short,  for  short  it  now  must  be,  everything  concerning  what  they 
left  behind  was  consigned  to  the  management  of  the  friendly  and 
prosperous  Clio,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  after  Egerton's 
arrival  he  was  on  the  road  back  to  New  Orleans,  escorting  his 
Annie,  her  mother,  his  two  countrywomen,  and  the  faithful  Nina, 
to  that  city. 


The  tide  had  reached  the  point  at  which  it  is  most  favourable 
for  vessels  to  work  down  the  river  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Belize, 
and  Egerton,  with  the  party  of  females  above  enumerated,  were 
waiting  on  the  noble  wharf  for  the  arrangement  of  the  ladder 
which  was  to  assist  them  to  get  on  board.  Two  fine  vessels  were 
at  that  moment  preparing  to  depart  for  Europe,  and  the  part  of 
the  wharf  near  which  they  both  lay  was  crowded  with  spectators. 
In  the  midst  of  this  crowd  was  a  group,  less  quiet,  and  less  sad- 
looking  than  their  own,  and  which  presently  roused  their  attention 
by  suddenly  approaching  them. 

"My  dearest  Mrs.  Beauchamp!"  exclaimed  my  bold-hearted 
heroine,  too  secure  of  an  immediate  retreat  to  be  afraid  of  any- 
thing. 

"  Goodness  me !  If  there  isn't  the  Perkinses ! "  cried  Patty, 
clapping  her  hands. 

"  My  dear  ladies  our  ladder  is  ready,"  said  the  major,  still 
enacting  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Donagough,  and  pre- 
senting his  arm  to  his  wife.  Tornorino  performed  the  same  duty 
to  his,  and  the  whole  party  brushed  by  Mr.  Egerton  and  his 
friends,  none  of  whom  gave  a  look  or  uttered  a  word  of  recognition, 
and  mounted  with  every  appearance  of  glee  the  "  Lovely  Anna," 
bound  for  home. 

The  party  bound  for  England  were  also  on  board  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  two  vessels  followed  each  other  closely  down  the 
river,  the  navigation  of  which,  though  slow,  was  perfectly  pro- 
sperous, and  Patty  amused  herself  most  delightfully  during  nearly 
the  whole  time  it  lasted  by  peeping  «A>  Vice  <3l&  ^s^^*0ks«sv^v  ^ 
telescope,  and  proclaiming  their  quimea\  \wto  to  «-*«r$  <saa^» 
rrooM  listen  to  her. 
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41  The  ingratitude  of  these  Perkinses  is  perfectly  disgu* 
said  Mrs.  Allen  Barnabywith  a  shrug.  "  Heaven  knows 
tlioy  aro  all  bundling  to,"  she  added,  "  bat  there  is  one  thn 
must  promise  me,  my  dearest  Donny,  and  it  is,  that  if  1 
luive  the  misfortune  of  falling  in  with  any  of  that  horridly 
set  on  the  Continent,  you  will  look  at  one  and  all  of  them  ai 
had  never  set  eyes  on  them  before." 


THE  END. 
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